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PREFACE. 
——. Os / 


Ov Lives of the Queens of England comprise personal biographies of 

our medixval queens, commencing with the consort of William 
the Conqueror, and occupying that important period of our national 
chronology, from the death of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon 
line, in the year 1066, to the demise of the last sovereign of the 
royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, in 1714. Of these queens, thirty 
have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this 
realm. 

What changes—what revolutions—what scenes of civil and religious 
strife—what exciting tragedies are not involved in the details of those 
four-and-thirty lives! They extend over six hundred and fifty-two 
years, such as the world will never see again—the ages of feudality, of 
chivalry, and romance—ages of splendour and misery, that witnessed 
the brilliant chimera of crusades, the more fatal triumphs of our Edwards 
and Henries, in their reiterated attempts to annex the crown of France 
‘to that of England, and the national destitution and domestic woe that 
followed the lavish expenditure of English blood and treasure in a foreign 
sand—the deadly feud of the rival Roses of York and Lancaster, which 
ended in the extinction of the name and male line of Plantagenet—the 
stupendous changes of public opinion that followed the accession of the 
house of Tudor to the throne, effecting first the overthrow of the feudal 
system, then of the Romish supremacy, leaving royalty to revel un- 
checked, for nearly a century, in absolute despotism. After the crisis of 
the Reformation and the emancipation of England from the papal yoke, 
came the struggle of the middle classes for the assertion of their political 
rights, overpowering royalty for a time, and establishing a democracy 
under the name of a Commonwealth; which ended, as all democracies 
sooner or later must, in a military dictatorship, followed by the restora- 
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tion of the monarchical government and a fever of loyal affection for the 
restored sovereign. Then came the slow but sure reaction of democracy 
and dissent against royalty and the established church, assisted by a 
no-popery panic—the Orange intrigues, encouraged by a pope, against 
the Roman-catholic sovereign James [J.—the conflicting passions of the 
revolution of 1688—the expulsion of the male line of Stuart—the 
triumph of an oligarchy—the Dutch reign, the era of Continental wars, 
standing armies, national debt, and universal taxation—the contests be- 
tween selfish parties and rival interests during the reign of Anne—and, 
finally, the happy establishment of a Protestant succession, in the peace- 
ful accession of the illustrious House of Brunswick to the throne of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

With this progressive chain of national events and changes have the 
queens in our series of royal biographies been inextricably involved. To 
use the words of Guizot, “ Great events have acted.on them, and they 
have acted according to the events.” Such as they were in life we have 
endeavoured to portray them, both in good and ill, without regard to 
any other consideration than the development of facts, Their sayings, 
their doings, their manners, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting of their 
letters: the orthography of these, as well as the extracts from ancient 
documents, have been modernised for the sake of perspicuity. 

The Queens of England were not the shadowy queens of tragedy or 
romance, to whom imaginary words and deeds could be imputed to suit 
a purpose or create a sensation, ‘They were the queens of real life, who 
exercised their own free will in the words they spoke, the parts they per- 
formed, the influence they exercised, the letters they wrote. They have 
left mute but irrefragable witnesses of what they were in their own 
deeds, for which they, and not their biographers, must stand account- 
able. ‘To tamper with truth, for the sake of conventional views, ought 
not to be expected here. Events spring out of each other: therefore, 
either to suppress or give a false version of one, leads the reader into a 
complicated mass of errors, having the same effect as the spurious figure 
with which a dishonestly disposed school-boy endeavours to prove a sum 
that baffles his feeble powers of calculation. Aye, and it is as easily 
detected by those who are accustomed to verify history by the tests of 
dates and documents. It is, however, the doom of every writer who has 
had the fidelity to bring forward suppressed evidences, or the courage ta 
confute long-established falsehoods, to be assailed, not only by the false 
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but by the deluded. Opinions have their date, and change with circum- 
stances, but facts are immutable. We have endeavoured to develop 
those connected with the biographies of the Queens of England with 
uncompromising fidelity, without succumbing to the passions and preju- 
dices of either sects or parties, the peevish ephemerides of a day, who 
fret and buzz ott their brief term of existence, and are forgotten. It is 


not for such we write: we labour in a high vocation, that of truth. 


The historical biographer’s business, however zealously and carefully 
performed in the first instance, when breaking unwrought ground; must 
be often repeated, before all the widely-scattered and deeply-buried 
treasures of the Past can be collected together. Truth lies not on the 
surface, but, as the wisdom of ages bears testimony, in a well, which 
only those who will take the trouble of digging deeply can find, although 
it be easy enough to draw when once the sealed-up fountain has been 
discovered and opened. This observation is peculiarly applicable to 
those documents which, after slumbering forgotten for centuries in their 
secret depositories, are at last brought forward, like incorruptible wit- 
nesses in a perplexing trial, to confute the subtleties of some specious 
barrister who has exerted the persuasive powers of eloquent language 
to establish falsehood. ‘Facts, not opinions,” should be the historian’s 
motto; and every person who engages in that difficult and responsible 


- department of literature ought to bear in mind the charge which prefaces 


the juryman’s oath,—“ You shall truly and justly try this cause, you 
shall present ‘no one from malice, you shall excuse no one from favour.” 
To such a height have some prejudices been carried, that it has been 


regarded as a species of heresy, to record the evil as well as the good of 


persons who are usually made subjects of popular panegyric ; and authors 
have actually feared in some cases to reveal the base metal which has 
been hidden beneath a meretricious gilding, lest they should provoke a 
host of assailants. It was not thus that the historians of Holy Writ 
performed their office, for with the sacred annalists there is no compro- 
mise between truth and expediency. Expedieney! perish the word, if 
guilt is to be covered and moral justice sacrificed to such consideration ! 
Nothing has been more fatal to the cause of truth than the school ot 
historical essay, which, instead of communicating information, makes 
everything subservient to a political system, repudiates inconvenient 
facts as gossip, and imposes upon the defrauded reader declamations about 
the dignity of history, instead of laying before him a digest of its evi- 
dences. But take the proceedings in a court of justice—a trial for 
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murder, for example—how minutely is every circumstance investigated, 
what trifles tend to the conviction of guilt or the establishinent of in« 
nocence. How attentive is the judge to the evidence, how indifferent to 
the eloquence of the advocate, He listens to the depositions of the 
witnesses, he jots them down, he collates them in his tablets, he com- 
pares the first statements with the cross-examinations, he detects discre- 
paneies, he cuts short verbiage, he allows no quibbles or prevaricatien, 
but keeps every one to the point. In summing up, he proves that all 
depends on the evidence, nothing on the pleadings ; if he condescend to 
notice the arguments of the rival counsel, it is only to caution the jury 
against being unduly biassed by mere elocution. 

Brief notices of the ancient British and Saxon queens will be found in 
the Introduction. The personal histories of the Anglo-Norman, and 
several of the Plantagenet, Tudor and Stuart queen-consorts, we found 
involved in scarcely less obscurity than those of their British and Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors. Dimly, however, as their memorials floated over the 
surface of general history, they afforded indubitable evidence that sub- 
stantial matter connected with those shadows would, on diligent search, 
be discovered, as, indeed, the result has proved. Documentary historians 
alone can appreciate the difficulties, the expense, the injury to health. to 
say nothing of the sacrifice of more profitable literary pursuits, that have 
been involved in this undertaking, We have related the parentage of 
every queen, described her education, traced the influence of family con- 
nexions and national habits on her conduct, both public and private, and 
given a concise outline of the domestic, as well as the general history of 
her times, and its effects on her cnaracter, and we have done so with 
singleness of heart. If we have borne false witness in any instance, let 
those who bring accusations bring also proofs of their assertions. 

The materials for the lives of the Tudor and Stuart queens are of a 
more copious and important nature than the records of the consorts of 
our Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns. We miss, indeed, the 
illuminated pages, and the no less picturesque details of the historians 
of the age of chivalry, rich in their quaint simplicity, for the last of the 
monastic chroniclers, John Rous, of Warwick, closed his labours with 
the blood-stained annals of the last of the Plantagenet kings. 

It is, however, from the Acts of the Privy Council, the Parliamentary 
Journals, and the unpublished Regal Records and MSS. in the State 
Paper Office, as well as from the treasures preserved in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, at Paris, and the private MS. collections of historical families 
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and gentlemen of antiquarian research, that our most important facts 
are gathered. State papers, autograph letters, and other important do- 
cuments, which the antiquarian taste of the present age has drawn forth 
from the repositories where they have slumbered among the dust of 
centuries, have afforded their silent but incontrovertible evidence on 
matters illustrative of the private history of royalty, to enable writers 
who, unbiassed by the leaven of party spirit, deal in facts, not opinions, 
‘to unravel the tangled web of falsehood. Every person who has referred 
to original documents is aware that it is a work of time and patience to 
read the MSS. of the Tudor era. Those in the State Paper Office, and 
the Cottonian Library, have suffered much from accidents, and from the 
injuries of time. Water, and even fire, have partially passed over some ; 
in others, the mildew has swept whole sentences from the page, leaving 
historical mysteries in provoking obscurity, and occasionally bafiling the 
attempts of the most persevering antiquary to raise the shadowy curtain 
of the past. 

The records of the Tudor queens are replete with circumstances of 
powerful interest, and rich in the picturesque costume of an age of pa- 
geantry and romance, Yet of some of these ladies so little beyond the 
general outline was known, that the lives of Jane Seymour, Anne of 
Cleves, and Katharine Howard, were for the first time opened to the 
public in this work 

Our earlier queens were of course necessarily members of the church 
of Rome. There are the biographies of only five Protestant queens 
in this Series, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and Anne of Cleves died, 
howsoever they might live, in communion with the church of Rome. 
Katharine Parr is, therefore, our first Protestant queen, and the nursing 
-mother of the Reformation. There is only another Protestant queen- 
consort, Anne of Denmark, the three queens-regnant, Elizabeth, Mary I1., 
and Anne. Undoubtedly these princesses would have been better women 
if their actions had been more conformable to the principles inculeated 
by the pure and apostolic doctrines of the church of England. 

The lives of our four queens-regnant form an important portion of 
the royal biographies, The communication of the Bedingfield State Papers 
by their learned editor, the Rev. C. R. Manning, M.A., honorary secretary 
of the Norfolk Archwxological Society, now enables us to correct the 
erroneous statements of Foxe and Burnet regarding Elizabeth’s journey 
from the Tower to Woodstock, and her subsequent imprisonment. Sir 
Henry Bedingfield’s Journal and Official Reports to queen Mary and her 
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council, elucidate very fully that portion of her biography, and enrich it 
with lively personal anecdotes, which are now, for the first time, amalga- 
mated with the eventful story of her early life. It is also satisfactory to be 
able to solve the previously inexplicable enigma of the bitter indignation 
she expressed against her ministers, when informed of the decapitation 
of Mary queen of Scots, by showing that as her ministers found it 
impossible to induce her to execute the death warrant of her royal 
kinswoman, Burleigh, Walsingham and Davison employed a pri- 
vate secretary of Walsingham to forge her signature to that instru- 
ment, and acted upon it without her knowledge—a discovery which 
dives a new reading to her conduct on this occasion, and acquits her of 
the pitiful hypocrisy imputed to her by Davison, on whose unsupported 
testimony she has been too hastily condemned. 

We have compelled the royal Stuart queens-regnant, Mary and Anne, 
to bear witness of themselves by their letters—such letters as they per- 
mitted to survive them, which are indeed sufficient to elucidate their 
actions. The great marvel regarding the secret correspondence of royalty 
at such an epoch, is not that so much is destroyed, but that any should 
survive. Strange mysteries might have been unfolded, if biographers had 
been allowed to clance over the contents of those papers which queen Mary 
spent a lonely vigil in her closet in destroying, when she felt the dread 
fiat had gone forth: “Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.” 

The materials for the biography of Mary Beatrice of Modena, the con- 
sort of James II., are chiefly derived from the unpublished documents of 
the period. Many of these, and indeed the most important, are locked 
up in the secret archives of France, papers that are guarded with such 
extreme jealousy from the curiosity of foreigners, that nothing less than 
the powerful introduction of M. Guizot, when premier of France, could 
have procured access to that collection. Through the kindness and liber- 
ality of that accomplished statesman-historian, every facility for research 
and transcription was granted during our residence in Paris in 1844, The 
result was fortunate beyond our most sanguine expectations, in the dis- 
covery of a very important mass of inedited royal letters and contem- 
porary records connected with the personal history of the expatriated 
Stuarts. Not the least curious of these are the disjointed fragments of 
a quaint diary kept by one of the nuns of Chaillot, from 1711 to 1714, 
who, with minuteness and simplicity worthy of Samuel Pepys himself, 
has recorded the proceedings and tabletalk of the exiled queen during 
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her occasionai abode in that nunnery. This ‘convent log-book,” as it 
has been pleasantly termed by one of our reviewers, admits us fully 
within the grate, and puts as in possession of things that were never 
intended to be whispered without the walls of that mysterious little 
world. Much additional light is thrown on the personal history of 
the exiled royal family, by the incidents that have been there chronicled 
from the queen’s own lips. The fidelity of the statements is verified 
by their strict agreement with other documents, of the existence of 
which the sister of Chaillot could not have been aware. We were 
also permitted to take transcripts of upwards of two hundred original 
autograph letters of this queen; to which correspondence we are 
indebted for many touching pictures of the domestic life of the fallen 
queen and her children, during their residence in the chateau of St. 
Germain. Some of the letters have been literally steeped in the tears 
of the royal writer, especially those which she wrote after the battle of 
La Hogue, during the absence of king James, when she was in hourly 
expectation of the birth of her youngest child, and, finally, in her last 
utter desolation. 

The friendly assistance rendered by M. Michelet, in the prosecution 
of our researches in the archives of France, demands our grateful 
acknowledgment. We are also indebted to M. Guizot for inedited 
documents and royal letters from the Archives des Affaires Htrangeres ; 
nor must the kindness of M. Champollion be forgotten, nor the service 
rendered by him in the discovery and communication of a large port+ 
folio of inedited Stuart papers, from the archives of St. Germain. 

We cannot take our leave of the gentle readers who have kindly 
cheered us on our toilsome track, by the unqualified approbation with 
which they have greeted every fresh volume, without expressing the 

satisfaction it has given us to be able to afford mingled pleasure 
and instruction to so extensive a circle of friends—friends who, though 
personally unknown to us, have loved us, confided in our integrity, 
brought our Queens into their domestic circles, associated them with the 
sacred joys of home, and sent them as pledges of affection to their dear 
ones far away, even to the remotest corners of the world. We should 
be undeserving of the popularity with which this work has been 
honoured, if we could look upon it with apathy; but we regard it as 

God’s blessing on our labours, and their sweetest reward, 
I am now enabled to gratify a long-cherished wish, by republishing 
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this work at a price which will, I trust, bring it within the reach . 
readers of all classes. 

I have used the plural we, because I speak not only in my own name, 
but in that of my sister, whose share in this work I am especially 
desirous to notice to the world, although she refuses to allow her name 
to appear on the title-page with that of 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Reypon Hatt, Surrork. 
October, 1864, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


“THe queen of England,” says that learned commentator on the laws 
and constitution of this country, Blackstone, “is either queen-regnant, 
queen-consort, or queen-dowager.” ‘The first of these is a female 
sovereign reigning in her own right, and exercising all the functions of 
regal. authority in her own person,—as in the case of her present 
majesty queen Victoria, who ascended the throne, not only by rightful 
inheritance and the consent of the people, but also in full accordance 
with the ancient British custom, noticed by Tacitus in these remark- . 
able words: ‘‘ Solent feeminarum ductu bellare, et sexum in imperiis non 
discernere.”! 

No other princess has, however, been enthroned in this land under 
such auspicious circumstances as our present sovereign lady. Mary I. 
was not recognised without bloodshed. LElizabeth’s title was disputed. 
Mary II. was only a sovereign in name, and as much dependent om the 
will of her royal husband as a queen-consort. The archbishop of 
_ Canterbury forfeited the primacy of England for declining either to 

assist at her coronation or to take the oaths. The same scruples of 
‘conscience withheld the nonjuring bishops and clergy, and many of the 
nobility and gentry of England, from performing their homage either to 
her, or to queen Anne. Not one of those four queens, therefore, was 
crowned with the unanimous consent of her people. But the rapturous 
acclamations that drowned the pealing of the bells and the thunders of 
the artillery, at the recognition of our beloved liege lady queen Victoria, 
in Westminster-abbey, can never be forgotten by those who then heard 
the voices of a united nation uplifted in assent. 1 was present, and felt 
the massy walls of the abbey thrill, from base to tower, with the mighty 
sound, as the burst of loyal enthusiasm, within that august sanctuary, 
was echoed by the thronging multitude without, hailing her queen by 


universal suffrage. 
1 Life of Agricola, 


VOL, I. B 


2 Introduction. 


A queen-consort pays no toll, nor is she liable to any amercement in 
any court. In all cases, however, where the law has not expressly 
declared her exempted, she is upon the same footing with other subjects, 
being the king’s subject, and not his equal. The royal charters, iu 
ancient times, were frequently signed by the queen as well as by the 
king ; yet this was not in the quality of a coadjutor in the authority by 
which the grant was made, but evidently in the capacity of a witness 
only, and on account of her high rank she was doubtless a most im- 
portant one. In point of security of her life and person, the queen- 
consort is put on the same footing with the king. It is equally treason 
(by the statute of the 25th Edward III.) ‘‘to compass or imagine the 
death of our lady the king’s companion, as of the king himself.” 2 

“« The queen is entitled to some pecuniary advantages, which form her 
a distinct revenue,” continues Blackstone, ‘‘ one of which, and formerly 
the most important, was the awrwm regince, or queen-gold, a royal 
revenue belonging to every queen-consort during her marriage with the 
king, and due from every person who hath made a voluntary offering or 
fine to the king amounting to ten marks or upwards; and it is due in 
the proportion of one-tenth part more, over and above the entire offering 
or fine made to the king,® and becomes an actual debt of record to the 
queen’s majesty by the mere recording of the fine. Thus, if an hundred 
marks of silver be given to the king to take in mortmain, or to have a 
fair, market, park, chase, or free-warren, then the queen was entitled to 
ten marks in silver, or rather its equivalent—one mark in gold, by the 
name of queen-gold, or awrum regine.” 

Another very ancient perquisite of the queen-consort, as mentioned 
by old writers and quoted by the learned roundhead Prynne,* (who 
after the Restoration became, when keeper of the Tower records, a most 
zealous stickler for the privileges of the queens of England), is, that on 
the taking of a whale on the coasts, which is a royal fish, it shall be 
divided between the king and queen; the head only being the king’s 
property, and the tail the queen’s, The reason of this whimsical 
division, as assigned by our ancient records, was to furnish the queen’s 
wardrobe with whalebone.’ Now, this shrewd conjecture of the learned 
civilian quoted by Blackstone may be considered as sufficient authority 
by barristers and judges to settle the point, but as it relates to matters 
on which ladies, generally speaking, possess more critical knowledge than 
lawyers or antiquaries, we beg to observe that the royal garments-leminine 
would be poorly provided with the article alluded to if her majesty 
depended on this contingency alone for her supply, as the peculiar kind 
of whalebone used in a lady’s dress grows in the head of the fish, which, 
as we have seen, falls to the share of the king. 


1 Blackstone’s Rights of Persons, 3 Prynne’s Aurum Re; i 
2 Ibid, hook i. chap, iv, # Aurum Regina. gor Britton. 
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It is well known that the ward of Queenhithe derives its name from 
the circumstance of vessels unlading at that little harbour paying tolls 
to the queen of Henry III., Eleanor of Provence. The covetous dispo- 
sition of this princess induced her to use her influence with the king, in 
order to compel every vessel freighted with corn, or other valuable 
lading, to land at her quay, to increase the revenue she drew from 
this source. It is well for the interests of trade and commerce that 
our latter queens have been actuated by very different feelings towards 
the subjects of their royal husbands, than the sordid selfishness practised 
by this princess. 

_ The queen-regnant, in addition to the cares of government, has to 
preside over all the arrangements connected with female royalty, which, 
in the reign of a married king, devolve on the queen-consort; she has, 
therefore, more to occupy her time and attention than a king, for whom 
the laws of England expressly provide that he is not to be troubled with 
his wife’s affairs, like an ordinary husband. There have been but three 
unmarried kings of England,—William Rufus, Edward V., and Edward 
VI. The two last died at tender ages; but the ‘Red King’ wasa 
determined bachelor, and his court, unrestrained by the presence and 
beneficial influence of a queen, was the focus of profaneness and 
profligacy. 

The earliest British queen named in history is Cartismandua, who, 
though a married woman, appears to have been the sovereign of the 
Brigantes, reigning in her own right. This was about the year 50. 

Boadicea, or Bodva, the warrior queen of the Iceni, succeeded her 
deceased lord, king Prasutagus, in the regal office. Speed gives us a 
curious print of one of her coins in his Chronicle. The description of 
her dress and appearance on the morning of the battle that ended so 

- disastrously for the royal Amazon, and her country, quoted from a 

Roman historian, is remarkably picturesque :—‘‘ After she had dis- 

mounted from her chariot, in which she had been driving from rank to 

rank to encourage her troops, attended by her daughters and her 
numerous army, she proceeded to a throne of marshy turfs, apparelled, 
after the fashion of the Romans, in a loose gown of changeable colours, 
under which she wore a kirtle very thickly plaited, the tresses of her 
yellow hair hanging to the skirts of her dress. About her neck she 
wore a chain of gold, and bore a light spear in her hand, being of person 
tall, and of a comely, cheerful, and modest countenance ; and so awhile 
she stood, pausing to survey her army, and being regarded with 
reverential silence, she addressed to them an impassioned and eloquent 
speech on the wrongs ofher country.” The overthrow and death of this 

heroic princess took place in the year 60, 

There is every reason to suppose that the noble code of laws called 
the Common Law of England, usually attributed to Alfred, were by 
B 2 
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him derived from the laws first established by a British queen. 
“‘ Martia, surnamed Proba, or the Just, was the widow.of Gutiline 
king of the Britons, and was left protectress of the realm during the 
minority of her son, Perceiving much in the conduct of her subjects 
which nzeded reformation, she devised sundry wholesome laws, which 
the Britons, after her death, named the Martian statutes. Alfred 
caused the laws of this excellently learned princess, whom all com- 
mended for her knowledge of the Greek tongue, to be established in the 
realm.’? These laws, embracing trial by jury and the just descent of 
property, were afterwards collated and still farther improved by Edward 
the Confessor, and were as pertinaciously demanded from the successors 
of William the Conqueror by Anglo-Norman, as by Anglo-Saxon 
subjects. 

Rowena, the wily Saxon princess, who, in an evil hour for the un- 
happy people of the land, became the consort of Vortigern in the year 
450, is the next queen whose name occurs in our early annals. Guiniver, 
the golden-haired queen of Arthur, and her faithless successor and name- 
sake, have been so mixed up with the tales of the romance poets and 
troubadours, that it would be difficult to verify a single fact connected 
with either. 

Among the queens of the Saxon Heptarchy we hail the nursing 
mothers of the Christian faith in this island, who firmly established the 
good work begun by the British lady Claudia, and the empress Helena, 
The first and most illustrious of these queens was Bertha, the daughter 
of Cherebert king of Paris, who had the glory of converting her pagan 
husband, Ethelbert, the king of Kent, to that faith of which she was so 
bright an ornament, and of planting the first Christian church at Canter- 
bury. Her daughter, Ethelburga, was in like manner the means of 
inducing her valiant lord, Edwin, king of N orthumbria, to embrace the 
Christian faith. Eanfled, the daughter of this illustrious pair, after- 
wards the consort of Oswy king of Mercia, was the first individual who 
received the sacrament of baptism in Northumbria. 

In the eighth century, the consorts of the Saxon kings were excluded — 
by a solemn law, from sharing in the honours of royalty, on account of 
the crimes of the queen Edburga, who had poisoned her husband, 
Brihtric king of Wessex;? and even when Egbert consolidated the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy into an empire, of which he became the 
Bretwalda, or sovereign, his queen Redburga was not permitted to 
participate in his coronation. Osburga, the first wife of Ethelwulph, 
and the mother of the great Alfred, was also debarred from this dis- 
tinction ; but when, on her death, or, as some historians say, her 


1 Holinshed’s England, vol. i. p. 298; 4to. destitution, that Asser declares she was seep 
® Although this infamous woman escaped begging her bread at Pavia, where she died. 
the vengeance of human justice by fleeing to —Note to Malmesbury, by Dr. Giles, 
the continent, she was reduced to such abject 
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divorce, Ethelwulph espoused the beautiful and accomplished Judith, 
the sister of the emperor of the Franks, he violated this law by placing 
her beside him on the King’s-bench, and allowing her a chair of state, 
and all the other distinctions to which her bigh birth entitled her. 
This afforded a pretence to his ungallant subjects for a general revolt, 
headed by his eldest son Ethelbald, by whom he was deprived of half 
hisdominions. Yet Ethelbald, on his father’s death, was so captivated 
by the charms of the fair cause of his parricidal rebellion, that he out- 
raged all Christian decency by marrying her. 

The beautiful and unfortunate Elgiva, the consort of Edwy, has 
afforded a favourite theme for poetry and romance ; but the partisans of 
her great enemy, Dunstan, have so mystified her history, that it would 
be no easy matter to give an authentic account of her life. Llfrida, 
the queen of Edgar, has acquired an infamous celebrity for her remorse- 
less hardness of heart. She did not possess the talents necessary to 
the accomplishment of her design of seizing the reins of government 
after she had assassinated her unfortunate step-son at Corfe-castle, and 
was entirely circumvented in her ambitious views by the political 
genius of Dunstan, the master-spirit of the age. 

Emma of Normandy, the beautiful queen of Ethelred, and afterwards 
of Canute, plays a conspicuous part in the Saxon annals. There is a 
Latin treatise, written in her praise by a contemporary historian, 
entitled, “‘ Encomium Emme ;” but, notwithstanding the florid eulo- 
giums there bestowed upon her, the character of this queen must be 
considered a doubtful one. The manner in which she sacrificed the 
interests of her children by her first husband, Ethelred, to those by her 
second marriage with the Danish conqueror, is little to her credit, and 
was certainly never forgiven by her son, Edward the Confessor ; though 
that monarch, after he had witnessed the triumphant manner in which 
she cleared herself of the charges brought against her by her foes, by 
passing through the ordeal of walking barefoot, unscathed, over nine 
red-hot plough-shares in Winchester cathedral, threw himself at her 

“feet in a transport of filial penitence, implored her pardon with tears, 
and submitted to the discipline at the high altar, as a penance for 
having exposed her to such a test of her innocence. 

Editha, the consort of Edward the Confessor, was not only an amiable, 
but a learned lady. The Saxon historian, Ingulphus, himself a scholar 
at Westminster-monastery, close by Editha’s palace, affirms that the 
queen used frequently to intercept him and his school-fellows in her 
walks, and ask them questions on their progress in Latin, or, in the 
words of his translator, ‘moot points of grammar with them, in which 
she oftentimes posed them.” Sometimes she gave them a piece or two 
of silver out of her own purse, and sent them to the palace-buttery to 

1 Milner’s Winchester. 
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breakfast. She was skilful in the works of the needle, and with her 
own hands embroidered the garments of her royal husband, Edward 
the Confessor. But well as the acquirements and tastes of Hditha 
qualified her to be the companion of that learned prince, he never 
treated her with the affection of a husband, or ceased to remember that 
her father had supported the Danish usurpation, and imbrued his hands 
in the blood of the royal line. 

The last Anglo-Saxon queen, Edith, or Alfeith, surnamed the Fair, 
the faithful consort of the unfortunate Harold, was the sister of the earls 
Morear and Edwin, so celebrated in the Saxon annals, and the widow 
of Griffin, prince of North Wales. The researches of Sir Henry Ellis, 
and other antiquaries of the present day, lead to the conclusion that the 
touching instance of woman’s tender and devoted love,—the verification 
of Harold’s mangled body among the slain at Hastings, generally attri- 
buted to his paramour, belongs rather to queen Hdith, his disconsolate 
widow. 

Such is the brief summary of our early British and Anglo-Saxon 
queens. A far more important position on the progressive tableau of 
history is occupied by the royal ladies who form the series of our 
medieval queens, commencing with Matilda of Flanders, the wife of 
William the Conqueror, the mother of a mighty line of kings, whose 
august representative, our liege lady queen Victoria, at present wears 
the crown of this realm. The spirit of chivalry, born in the poetic 
South, was not understood by the matter-of-fact Saxons, who regarded 
woman as a very subordinate link of the social chain. The Normans, 
having attained to a higher grade of civilization, brought with them 
the refined notion, inculcated by the ¢rowbadowrs and minstrels of France 
and Italy, that the softer sex was entitled, not only to tle protection 
and tenderness, but to the homage and service of ali true knights. The 
revolution in popular opinion effected by this generous sentiment ele- 
vated the character of woman, and rendered the consort of an Anglo- 
Norman or Plantagenet king a personage of scarcely less importance 
than her lord. F 

“There is something,” observes an eloquent contemporary, “very 
peculiar in the view which we obtain of history in tracing the lives of 
queens-consort. The great world is never entirely shut out: the 
chariot of state is always to be seen,—the sound of its wheels is ever in 
our ears. We observe that the thoughts, the feelings, the actions of 
her whose course we are tracing are at no time entirely disconnected 
with him by whose hand the reins are guided, and we not unfrequently 
detect the impulse of her finger by the direction in which it moves.” 
Whether beloved or net, the influence on society of the wife and com- 
panion of the sovereign must always be considerable ; and for the honour 
of womankind be it remembered, that it has, generally speaking, been 
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exerted for worthy purposes. Our queens have been instruments, in 
the hands of God, for the advancement of civilization, and the exercise 
of moral and religious influence ; many of them have been brought from 
foreign climes to plant the flowers and refinements of a more polished 
state of society in our own, and well have they, for the most part, per- 
formed their mission. 

William the Conqueror brought the sword and the feudal tenure. 
He burned villages, and turned populous districts into his hunting- 
grounds. His consort, Matilda, introduced her Flemish artisans, to 
teach the useful and profitable manufactures of her native land to a 
starving population : she brought her architects, and set them to build 
the stately fanes, which gave employment to another class of her 
subjects, and encouraged the fine arts,—sculpture, painting, and needle- 
work. Above all, she bestowed especial regard and honours on the 
poets and chroniclers of her era. 

The consort of Henry I., Matilda of Scotland, familiarly designated 
by her subjects ‘‘ Maude, the gode quene,” not only excelled in personal 
works of piety and charity, and in refining the morals and manners of 
the licentious Norman court, but exerted her influence with her royal 
husband to obtain the precious boon of a charter for the people, which 
secured to them the privilege of being governed by the righteous laws of 
Edward the Confessor. Her graceful successor, Adelicia of Louvaine, 
was, like herself, a patroness of poetry and history, and did much to 
improve the spirit of the age by affording a bright example of purity of 
conduct. 

Our third Matilda, the consort of Stephen, was the founder of churches 
and hospitals, and the friend of the poor. It is certain that her virtues, 
talents and conjugal heroism, did more to preserve the crown to her 
husband than the swords of the warlike barons who espoused his cause. 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, though defective in her moral conduct, was a 
useful queen in her statistic and commercial regulations. 

Berengaria, the crusading queen, of whom so much has been said and 
so little known, before the publication of her biography in the first 
edition of this work, was only influential through her mild virtues, her 
learning, and her piety ; but she never held her state in England, which, 
during the greater portion of her warlike husband’s reign, was suffering 
from the evils of absenteeism. 

Isabella of Angouléme, the consort of John, was one of the few queens 
who have left no honourable memorials, either on the page of history or 
the statistics of this country. Neither can any thing be said in praise 
of Eleanor of Provence, the consort of Henry III., whose selfishness, 
avarice and reckless extravagance, offended all ranks of the peonle, 
especially the citizens of London, and precipitated the realm into the 
horrers of civil war. 
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‘The moral beauty of the character of Eleanor of Castile, the consort 
of Edward I. her wisdom, prudence and feminine virtues, did much te 
correct the evils which the follies of her predecessors had caused, and 
restored the queenly office to its proper estimation. Her amiable suc- 
cessor, Marguerite of France, has left no other records than those of 
compassion and kindliness of heart. 

For the honour of female royalty be it noticed, that Isabella of France 
is the only instance of a queen of England acting in open and shameless 
violation of the duties of her high vocation, allying herself with traitors 
and foreign agitators against her king and husband, and staining her 
name with the combined crimes of treason, adultery, murder and 
regicide. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to parallel, in the history of any other 
country, so many beautiful examples of conjugal devotedness as are to 
be found in the annals of the queens of England. Much of the statistic 
prosperity of England during the long, glorious reign of Edward IIL., 
may with justice be attributed to the admirable qualities and popular 
government of queen Philippa, who had the wisdom to establish, and 
the good taste to encourage, home manufactures, and never failed to 
exert her influence in a good cause. 

Under the auspices and protection of the blameless Anne of Bohemia, 
the first queen of Richard II., we hail the first dawn of the principles of 
the Reformation. The seeds sown under her gentle influence, though 
apparently crushed in the succeeding reigns, took deeper root than 
shallow observers suspected, and were destined to spring up in the 
sixteenth century, and to produce fruits that should extend to the ends 
of the earth, when, in the fulness of time, the gospel should be preached 
by English missionaries to nations, of whose existence neither Wickliffe 
nor his royal patroness, queen Anne of England, in the fourteenth 
century, were aware. Isabella of Valois, the virgin widow of Richard 
Il., whose eventful history has been, for the first time, recorded in this 
work, had no scope for queenly influence in this country, being recalled 
at so tender an age to her own. 

Rapin has been betrayed by his vindictive hatred of his own 
country to assert, that every king of England who married a French 
princess was unfortunate, and came to an untimely end; but how far 
this assertion is borne out by facts, let the triumphant career of 
Edward I., whose second wife and queen was Margaret of France, and 
of Henry V., the husband of Katherine of Valois, daughter of Charles 
the VI. of France, answer. The calamitous fate of Henry VI. resulted, 
not from his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, but was brought about 
by a concatenation of circumstances, which inevitably prepared the 
way for the miseries of his reign long before that unfortunate princess 
was born, The fatal deviation from the regular line of the regal 
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succession by the usurpation of Henry IV., ensured a civil war-when 
the representative of the elder line found a favourable opportunity for 
asserting his claims. The French wars, by exhausting the resources of 
the crown, compelled the ministers of Henry VI. to resort to excessive 
taxation, and the yet more ruinous expedient of debasing the silver 
coinage. The military talents of the duke of York, his wealth, and 
family alliance with the most powerful and popular nobleman in 
England,—the earl of Warwick, must necessarily have turned the scale 
against the impoverished sovereign, even if he had been better fitted by 

_ nature and education to maintain a contest. The energies of Henry’s 
queen, in truth, supported his cause long after any other person would 
have regarded it as hopeless. Her courage and firmness delayed a 
catastrophe which nothing could avert. 

It is a curious study to trace the effect of the political changes of 
those unquiet times on the consorts of Henry VI., Edward 1V., and 
Richard IJ. Three women more essentially opposite in their charac- 
teristics and conduct than the three contemporary, but not hostile, 
queens of the rival roses,—Margaret of Anjou, Elizabeth Woodville, and 
Anne Neville, it would be difficult to find. The first, of royal birth and 
foreign education, schooled in adversity from her cradle, lion-like and 
indomitable under every vicissitude ; the second, the daughter of one 
English knight and the widow of another, fair, insiruating, full of self- 
love and world-craft, inflated by sudden elevation, yet vacillating and 
submitting to become the tool of her enemies in her reverse of fortune ; 
the third, the type of the timid dove, who is transferred without a 
struggle from the stricken eagle to the grasp of the wily kite. How 
strangely were the destinies of these three unfortunate queens allied in 
calamity by the political changes of an era, which is thus briefly defined 
by the masterly pen of Guizot :— 

“The history of England in the fifteenth century consists of two 
great epochs,—the French wars without, those of the roses within,—the 
wars abroad and the wars at home. Scarcely was the foreign war ter- 
“minated when the civil war commenced; long and fatally was it 
continued while the houses of York and Lancaster contested the throne. 
When those sanguinary disputes were ended, the high English aristo- 
cracy found themselves ruined, decimated, and deprived of the power 
they had formerly exercised. ‘The associated barons could no longer 
control the throne when it was ascended by the Tudors; and with 

. Henry VIL, in 1485, the era of centralization and the triumph of 
royalty commenced.” ‘The sovereign and the great body of the people 

- from that time made common cause to prevent the re-establishment of 
an oligarchy, which had been found equally inimical to the rights of 
the commons and the dignity of the crown. 

Having thus briefly traced the history and influence of the queens ol 
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Englend from the establishment of the feudal system to its close, com- 

mencing with the first Anglo-Norman queen, Matilda, the wife of 

William the Conqueror, and concluding with Anne of Warwick, tho 

last Plantagenet queen, herself the powerless representative of the 
mightiest of all the aristocratic dictators of the fifteenth century—the 

earl of Warwick, surnamed ‘the king-maker,’ we proceed to consider 

those of the new epoch. 

Elizabeth of York, the consort of Henry VII., is the connecting link 
between the royal houses of Plantagenet and Tudor. According to the 
legitimate order of succession, she was the rightful sovereign of the 
realm, and though she condescended to accept the crown-matrimonial, she 
might have contested the regal garland. She chose the nobler distinction 
of giving peace to her bleeding country by tacitly investing her 
victorious champion with her rights, and blending the rival roses of 
York and Lancaster in her bridal-wreath. It was thus that Henry VIL., 
unimpeded by conjugal rivalry, was enabled to work out his enlightened 
plans, by breaking down the barriers with which the pride and power of 
the aristocracy had closed the avenues to preferment against the 
unprivileged classes. The people, tired of the evils of an oligarchy, 
looked to the sovereign for protection, and the first stone in the altar of 
civil and religious liberty was planted on the ruins of feudality. The 
effects of the new system were so rapid, that in the succeeding reign we - 
behold, to use the forcible language of a popular French writer, “two of 
Henry the Highth’s most powerful ministers of state, Wolsey and Crom- - 
well emanating, the one from the butcher’s shambles, the other from 
the blacksmith’s forge.” Extremes, however, are dangerous, and the 
despotism which these and other of Henry’s parvenu statesmen contrived 
to establish was, while it lasted, more cruel and oppressive than the 
tyranny and exclusiveness of the feudal magnates; but it had only an 
ephemeral existence. The art of printing had become general, and the 
spirit of freedom was progressing on the wings of knowledge through 
the land. ‘The emancipation of England from the papal domination 
followed so immediately, that it appears futile to attribute that mighty 
change to any other cause. The stormy passions of Henry VIIL, the 
charms and genius of Anne Boleyn, the virtues and eloquence of 
Katharine Parr, all had, to a certain degree, an effect in hastening the 
crisis; but the Reformation was cradled in the printing-press, and 
established by no other instrument. 

In detailing the successive historic tragedies of the queens of Henry 
VIIL., we enter upon perilous ground. The lapse of three centuries has 
done so little to calm the excited feelings caused by the theological 
disputes with which their names are blended, that it is scarcely possible 
to state facts impartially without displeasing those readers, whose 
opinions have been biased by party writers on one side or the other, 
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Henry VIII. was married six times, and divorced thrice: he beheaded 
two of his wives, and left two surviving widows,—Anne of Cleves and 
Katharine Parr. As long as the virtuous influence of his first consort, 
Katharine of Arragon, lasted, he was a good king, and, if not a good man, 
the evil passions which rendered the history of the latter years of his 
life one continuous chronology of crime, were kept within bounds. 
Four of his queens claimed no higher rank than the daughters of knights: 
of these, Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard were cousins-german ; 
both were married by Henry during the life of a previously wedded 
consort of royal birth, and were alike doomed by the remorseless tyrant 
to perish on a scaffold as soon as the ephemeral passion which led to 
their fatal elevation to a throne had subsided. We know of no tragedy 
so full of circumstances of painful interest as the lives of those unhappy 
ladies. It ought never to be forgotten, that it was to the wisdom and 
moral courage of his last queen, the learned and amiable Katharine 
Parr, that England is indebted for the preservation of her universities 
from the general plunder of ecclesiastical property. 

The daughters of Henry VIII., Mary and Elizabeth, occupy more 
important places than any other ladies in this series of royal biographies. 
They were not only queens but sovereigns, girded with the sword of 
state and invested with the spurs of knighthood at their respective 
inaugurations, in token that they represented their male predecessors in 
the regal office, not merely as legislators, but, if necessary, as military 
leaders. Mary virtually abdicated her high office when she became, in 
an evil hour both for herself and her subjects, the consort, and finally 
the miserable state-tool and victim, of the despotic bigot, Philip the 
Second of Spain. 

Purely English in her descent, both on the father and mother’s side 
for many generations, Elizabeth, notwithstanding the regal blood of the 
Plantagenets, which she derived from her royal grandmother, Elizabeth 
of York, was, literally speaking, a daughter of the people, acquainted 
intimately with the manners, customs, and even the prejudices of those 
over whom she reigned. ‘This nationality, which never could be 
acquired by the foreign consorts of the Stuart kings, endeared her to her 
subjects as the last of a line of native sovereigns, while her great regnal 
talents rendered her reign prosperous at home and glorious abroad, and 
caused the sway of female monarchs to be regarded as auspicious for the 
time to come. 

The biography of every queen of England whose name has been in- 
volved with the conflicting parties and passions excited by revolutions 
or differences of religious opinions, has been a task of extreme difficulty. 
More peculiarly so with regard to the consorts of Charles I., Charles 
II., and James II., since, for upwards of a century after the revolution 
of 1688, it was considered a test of loyalty to the reigning family and 
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attachment to the church of England to revile the sovereigns of the house 
of Stuart, root and branch, and to consign them, their wives and children, 
their friends and loyal adherents, to the reprobation of all posterity. 
Every one who attempted to write history at that period was, to use the 
metaphor of the witty author of Eéthen, “subjected to the immutable 
law, which compels a man with a pen in his hand to be uttering now and 
then some sentiment not his own, as though, like a French peasant under 
the old régime, he were bound to perform a certain amount of work on 
the public highways.” Happily the necessity, if it ever existed, of 
warping the web of truth to fit the exigencies of a political crisis, exists 
no longer. The title of the present illustrious occupant of the throne 
of Great Britain to the crown she wears is founded on the soundest prin- 
ciples, both of constitutional freedom of choice in the people, and legiti- 
mate descent from the ancient monarchs of the realm. The tombs of 
the last princes of the male line of the royal house of Stuart were erected 
at the expense of George IV. That generous prince set a noble example 
of liberal feeling in the sympathy which he was the first to accord to 
that unfortunate family. He did more; he checked the hackneyed sys- 
tem of popular falsehood, by authorizing the publication of a portion of 
the Stuart papers, and employing his librarian and historiographer to 
arrange the life of James I. from his journals and correspondenee. 

The consort of James II., Mary Beatrice of Modena, played an import- 
ant rather than a conspicuous part in the historic drama of the stirring 
times in which her lot was cast. The tender age at which she was 
reluctantly torn from a convent to become the wife of a prince whose 
years nearly trebled her own, and the feminine tone of her mind, 
deterred her from interfering in affairs of state during the sixteen years — 
of her residence in England. The ascetic habits and premature super- 
annuation of her unfortunate consort compelled her, for the sake of her 
son, to emerge at length from the sanctuary of the domestic altar to 
enter upon the stormy arena of public life, when she became, and con- 
tinued for many years after, the rallying point of the Jacobites. All the 
plots and secret correspondence of that party were carried on under her 
auspices. There are epochs in her life when she comes before us in her 
beauty, her misfortunes, her conjugal tenderness, and passionate mater- 
nity, like one of the distressed queens of Greek tragedy struggling 
against the decrees of adverse destiny. The slight mention of her that 
appears on the surface of English history has been penned by chroni- 
clers of a different spirit from ‘ Griffith,’’—men whose hearts were either 
hardened by strong political and polemic animosities, or who, as a mat- 
ter of business or expediency, did their utmost to defame her, because 
she was the wife of James II. and the mother of his unfortunate son, 
The bitterest of her unprovoked enemies, Burnet, was reduced to the 
paltry expedients of vituperation and calumny in the attacks he con- 
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atantly made on her. ‘The first, like swearing, is only an imbecile abuse 
of words, and the last vanishes before the slightest examination. His- 
to y is happily written on different principles i in the present age. ‘‘ We 
have now,” says Guizot, “‘to control our assertions by the facts ;” in 
plain English, to say nothing either in the way of praise or censure 
which cannot be substantiated by sound evidence. 

It was the personal influence of Mary Beatrice with Louis XIV., the 
dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, that led to the infraction of the 
peace of Ryswick by the Courts of France and Spain, through their 
recognition of her son’s claims to an empty title: to please her, Louis 
XIV. allowed the dependent on his bounty to be proclaimed at the gates 
of one of his own royal palaces as James III., king not only of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but even of France, and to quarter the fleur-de-lis 
unmolested. The situation of the royal widow and her son, when aban- 
doned by their protector, Louis XIV., at the peace of Utrecht, closely 
resembles that of Constance of Bretagne and her son Arthur after the 
recognition of the title of king John by their allies; but Mary Beatrice 
exhibits none of the fierce maternity attributed by Shakspeare to the 
mother of the rejected claimant of the English throne : her feelings were 
subdued by a long acquaintance with adversity and the fever of dis- 
appointed hope. 

Our Dutch king, William IIL., is supposed to have intimated his con- 
tempt for the fair sex in general, and his jealousy of his illustrious con- 
sort’s superior title in particular, when it was proposed to confer the 
sovereignty of Great Britain on her, by his coarse declaration that “he 
would not hold the crown by apron-strings.” But the fact was, that 
Mary, though nearer in blood to the regal succession, had no more 
right to the crown than himself as the law then stood; and if the 
order of legitimacy were to be violated by setting aside the male heir, 
William saw no reason why it should be done in Mary’s favour rather 
than his own. The conventional assembly adjusted this delicate point 
by deciding that the prince and princess of Orange should reign as joint 
~ sovereigns, to which William outwardly consented ; yet the household- 
books furnish abundant proofs that, as far as he durst, he deprived his 
queen of the dignity which the will of the people had conferred upon her. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s warrants were for a considerable time issued in 
his name singly, and dated in the first or second years “ of his,” instead 
of “their majesties’ reign.” It is also observable, that he never allowed 
her to participate with himself in the ceremonial of opening or pro- 
roguing parliament, on which occasions he occupied the throne solus, and. 
arrogated exclusively to himself the regal office of sceptering or 
rejecting bills, which ought to have been submitted to her at the same 
time. 

Mary, though naturally ambitious and fond of pageantry, endured — 
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these ungallant curtailments of her royal prerogatives and personal dig- 
nity with a submission, which her foreign spouse could never have ven- 
tured to exact from her if she had succeeded to the Britannic empire by 
the demise of the crown. In that case, William of Orange would have 
been indebted to her favour for the empty title of king, and such ceremo- 
nial honours and dignity as it might have pleased her to confer on him, 
Circumstances were, however, widely different. William’s Dutch troops 
had rudely expelled Mary’s royal father from his palace, forced him to 
vacate his regal office by driving him from the seat of government, and 
causing him to flee for refuge to a foreign land. William remaining thus 
undisputed master of the metropolis and exchequer, considered that 
Mary was indebted to him, not he to her, for a crown; and although the 
suffrages of the people invested her with the dignity of queen-regnant, she 
was, in all things, as subservient to his authority as if she had been 
merely a queen-consort. The conjugal apron-strings were, nevertheless, 
William’s strongest hold on the crownof England. Nothing but Mary’s 
popular and able government at home could have enabled him to over- 
come the difficulties of his position during the revolt of Ireland and the 
insurrection in Scotland. 

The mild sway of Anne, her tenderness of the lives of her subjects, 
her munificent charities to the poor, her royal bounties to that merito- 
rious portion of the church, the indigent working clergy, caused her to 
be regarded, while living, with loyal affection by the great body of her 
subjects, and endeared her memory to succeeding generations. Anne is 
the last queen of Great Britain of whom a personal history can be 
written, till Time, the great mother of truth, shall raise the curtain of a 
recent but doubtful past, and by the publication of letters and domestic 
state-papers now inaccessible, enable those who may undertake the 
biographies of the queens of the reigning family to perform their task 
with fidelity. 


MATILDA OF FLANDERS, 


QUEEN OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


CHAPTER I. 


MarinpA, the wife of William the Conqueror, was the first consort of a 
king of England who was called regina. This was an innovation in ~ 
the ancient customs of the land, for the Saxons simply styled the wife 
of the king ‘the lady his companion,” and to them it was displeasing 
to hear the Normans speak of Matilda as Ja Royne, as if she were a 
female sovereign, reigning in her own right ;—so distinct in those days 
was the meaning attached in this country to the lofty title of reine, or 
regina, from that of queen, which, though at present the highest female 
title of honour used in England, then only signified companion. The 
people of the land murmured among themselves at this unprecedented 
assumption of dignity in the wife of their Norman sovereign; yet the 
‘strange woman, as they called Matilda, could boast of royal Saxon 
blood. She was, in fact, the direct descendant of the best and noblest 
of their monarchs, Alfred, through the marriage of his daughter Elstrith 
with Baldwin II. of Flanders, whose son, Arnold the Great, was the 
immediate ancestor of Matilda,—an interesting circumstance, whicn 
history passes over in silence. Few of the queens of England, indeed, 
can claim a more illustrious descent than this*princess, Her father, 
Baldwin V., surnamed the Gentle, Earl of Flanders, was the son of 
“Baldwin IV. by Eleanora, daughter of duke Richard II. of Normandy ; 
and her mother was Adelais, daughter of Robert, king of France, and 
sister to Henry, the reigning sovereign of that country. She was nearly 
related to the emperor of Germany, and to most of the royal families in 
1 Asser, in his life of Alfred, whose con- 2 Hlafdige se cwene is the Saxon phrase. 
temporary and friend he was, and who must Hlafdige, or lady, means the “giver of 
therefore be regarded as a very important bread;” cwene, or quen, was anciently used 
authority, expressly states that the Anglo- as a term of equality, indiscriminately ap- 
Saxons did not “suffer the queen to sit near plied to both sexes. In the old Norman 
the king, nor to be called regina, but merely chronicles and poems, instead of the duke 
the king’s wife:” that is, quen, or com- of Normandy and his peers, the phrase used 
ion. It ought to be noted, that the is “the duke of Normandy and his quens.” 
on historians writing in Latin, have used ‘The word ‘quen,’ signifying companion,” 


the word regina, to avoid introducing a bar- says Rapin, vol. 1. p. 148, “ was common both 
barous word into the Latin text, to men and women.” 
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Europe. “Jk any one,” says William of Poitou, ‘ inquires who was 
Matilda’s mother, he will learn that she was the daughter of Robert, 
king of Gaul, the son and the nephew of kings from royal kings 
descended.” 

Matilda was born about the year 1031, and was very carefully edu- 
cated. She was possessed of fine natural talents, and was no less cele- 
brated for her learning than for her great beauty. William of Malmes- 
bury, when speaking of this princess, says, “She was a singular mirror 
of prudence in our days, and the perfection of virtue.” Among her 
other acquirements, Matilda was particularly famed for her skill in 
ornamental needlework, which, in that age, was considered one of the 
most important and desirable accomplishments which princesses and 
ladies of high rank could possess. ‘‘ The proficiency of the four sisters 
of king Athelstane in spinning, weaving, and embroidery, procured 
those royal spinsters,” we are told, “ the addresses of the greatest 
princes in Europe.” The fame of this excellent stitchery is, however, 
all the memorial that remains of the industry of Matilda’s Saxon 
cousins; but her own great work, the Bayeux tapestry, is still in 
existence, and, beyond all competition, the most wonderful achieve- 
ment, in the gentle craft of needlework, that ever was executed by fair 
and royal hands, But of this we shall have to speak more fully, in its 
proper place, as a pictorial chronicle of the conquest of England. 

The Earl of Flanders, Matilda’s father, was a rich, powerful, and 
politic prince, equally skilled in the arts of war and of peace. It was 
to him that the town of Lille, which he rebuilt and greatly beautified, 
owed its subsequent greatness; and the home manufactures of his 
native country, through his judicious encouragement, became a source 
of wealth and prosperity to Flanders. His family connexion with the 
king of France, his suzerain and ally, and his intimate relationship to 
most of the royal houses in Europe, rendered his alliance very desirable 
to geveral of the reigning princes, his neighbours, who became suitors 
for the hand of his daughter. Matilda had, however, bestowed her 
first affections on a young Saxon nobleman named Brihiric, and sur- 
named, from the faimess of his complexion, ‘ Meaw,’ or ‘ Snow,’ who had 
visited her father’s court on a mission from Edward the Confessor 
Brihtric Meaw was the son of Algar, lord of the honour of Gloucester, 
and was possessed of so fair a heritage in that fruitful part of England, 
that he would not have been esteemed an unsuitable consort for the 
Flemish princess if their love had been reciprocal, but, for some reason, 
ne was insensible to her regard.! The dark sequel of this tale, which 
will be related in its proper place, is one of those strange facts which 
occasionally tinge the page of history with the colours of romance, 


1 Chronicle of Tewkesbury. Cotton. MSS, Rise and Progress, vol. i. p. 294, Thierry's 
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Whit Matilda was wasting her morning bloom of lifein unrequited 
loye for the youthful envoy, whose affection was probably already 
pledged to one of his fair countrywomen, the report of her charms auc 
noble qualities attracted the attention of the most accomplished sove- 
reign in Christendom. “Duke William of Normandy,” says William 
of Jumiégzes, “having learned that Baldwin, earl of Flanders, had a 
daughter named Matilda, very beautiful in person and of a generous 
disposition, sent deputies, by the advice of his peers, to ask her of her 
father in marriage, who gladly consented, and gave her a large portion.” 
- Ware, also, tells us “ that Matilda was very fair end graceful, and that 
her father gave her joyfully to duke William, with large store of wealth 
and very rich appareilemert.” Seven long years, however, of stormy 
debate intervened before the courtship of William of Normandy was 
brought to this happy conclusion. Contemporary chroniclers, indeed, 
afford us reason to suspect, that the subsequent conquest of England 
proved a less difficult achievement to the valiant duke than the woving 
and winning of Matilda of Flanders. He had to contend against the 
Opposition of the courts of France and Burgundy, the intrigues of his 
rival Kinsmen of the race of Rollo, the objections of the church, and, 

worse than all, the reluctance and disdain of the lady. The chronicler 
Ingerius declares, “that William was so infuriated by the sco with 
which Matilda treated him, that he waylaid her in the streets of Bruges, 
as she was returning with her ladies from mass, beat her, rolled her in 

_the mnd, spoiled her rich array, and then rode off at full speed.” This 
Teutonic mode of courtship, according to the above authority, brought 
the matter to a favourable crisis; for Matilda, being convinced of the 
strength of William’s passion by the violence of his behaviour, or afraid 
of encountering a second beating, consented to become his wife.? 

A different version of this strange episode in a royal wooing is given 
_by Baudoin dAvesnes, who shows that the provocation which duke . 
- William had received from his fair cousin was not merely a rejection of 
his matrimonial overtures, but an insulting allusion to the defect in his 
birth. According to this writer, the earl of Flanders received the 
Norman envoys who came to treat for a marriage between their duke 
and Matilda very courteously, and expressed great satisfaction at the 
proposed alliance ; but when he spake of it to the damsel his daughter, 
she replied, with infinite disdain, that ‘she would not have a bastard 
for her husband.” 

The earl softened the coarse terms in which Matilda had signified her 
rejection of Duke William, and excused her as well as he could to the 
Norman deputies. Her passion for Brihtric Meaw had, probably, more 
to do with her rude refusal of William, than the defect in his birth on 
which she grounded her objection. It was not long, however, before 

1 Chronicle of Inger, likewise called Ingerius. 
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William was informed of what Matilda had really said. He was pecu- 
larly sensitive on the painful subject of his illegitimacy, and no one had 
ever taunted him with it unpunished. Neither the high rank nor the 
soft sex of the fair offender availed to protect her from his vengeance. 
In a transport of fury he mounted his horse, and, attended by only a 
few of his people, rode privately to Lille, where the court of Flanders 
then was. He alighted at the Palace gates, entered the hall of presence 
alone, passed boldly through it, strode unquestioned through the state 
apartments of the earl of Flanders, and burst into the countess’s chamber, 
where he found the damsel her daughter, whom he seized by her long 
tresses, and as she, of course, struggled to escape from bis ruffian grasp, 
dragged her by them about the chamber, struck her repeatedly, and 
flung her on the ground at his feet. After the perpetration of these 
outrages, he made his way back to the spot where his squire held his 
iorse in readiness, sprang to the saddle, anc setting spurs to the good 
steed, distanced all pursuit. Although the Norman, French, and 
Flemish chroniclers differ as to the place where William the Conqueror 
perpetrated this rude personal assault on his fair cousin, and relate the 
manner of it with some few variations, they all agree as to the fact that he 
felled her to the ground by the violence of his blows. This incident is 
quoted by one of the most learned of modern historians, Michelet, in 
his History of France, and authenticate? by the author of L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates, from a curious convwmporary MS, Vatout also 
records the circumstance in his History of the Chatean d’Eu: and 
refers the antiquary for further particulars to an ancient MS. chronicle 
in the Ecclesiastical library at St. Germains-au-Prés, Paris. 

When earl Baldwin heard of the unprecedented affront that had been 
offered to his daughter, he was highly incensed, made a hostile attack 
on duke William’s territories to avenge it, did a great deal of damage, 
and suffered not a little in return, for William was never slack at retali- 
ation. After a long series of aggressive warfare in this unprofitable 
quarrel, they found it expedient to enter into pacific negotiation, by the 
advice of all their wise and prudent counsellors. A meeting took placé 
between the belligerent parties for the ratification of the treaty, when, 
to the surprise of every one, duke William renewed his suit for 
Matilda’s hand ; and, to the still greater astonishment of all her friends, 
when the proposal was named to the said damsel, she replied, that “ it 
pleased her well.”! Her father, who had not anticipated so favourable 
an answer, was much delighted at forming a bond of strong family alli- 
ance with his formidable neighbour, lost no time in concluding the 
matrimonial treaty, and gave his daughter, as before said, a large por- 
tion in lands and money, with abundance of jewels and rich array? 
The castle of Augi,—no other, gentle reader, than the chateau d’Eu, so 

Baudoin d’Avesnes. 9 Ibid Vatout’s History of ku. 
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much celebrated in our own times as the family residence of Louis 
Philippe of Orleans, late king of the French, and his queen,—was the 
place appointed for the solemnization of the marriage of Matilda of 
Flanders and William of Normandy. This castle was conveniently 
situated for the purpose, being at the extreme frontier of William’s 
territories. He had recently taken it, after a fierce siege, from a party 
of his rebellious nobles, headed by Busac, the half-brother of Robert, 
count of Eu; which Busac, being the grandson im the female line of 
Richard I., duke of Normandy, had set up a rival claim to the duchy in 
the year 1047. His claims were supported by Henry king of France, 
and the disaffected portion of William’s baronage. Robert, count of Eu, 
had not taken an active part in the rebellion, but had allowed his castle 
to be made the stronghold of Busac and his confederates.! 

After the reduction of this fortress by the victorious duke in the year 
1049, the count of Eu remained as a sort of state prisoner in his own 
castle, which was garrisoned by duke William’s soldiers. Such was the 
position of affairs at Chateau d’Hu when the two courts of Normandy 
and Flanders met there, in the year 1050, for the celebration of the 
marriage between William and Matilda. The duke arrived first, at- 
tended by his valiant quens, to await the advent of the haughty bride, 
whom he had wooed after so strange a fashion. Matilda came, accom- 
panied by both her parents and a splendid train of nobles and ladies ; and 
there, in the cathedral church of Nétre Dame d’Eu, the spousal rites 
were solemnized, in the presence of both courts. 

In the midst of the rejoicings at the nuptial feast, the earl of Flan- 
ders, waxing merry, asked his daughter, laughingly, how it happened 
that she had so easily been brought to consent at last to a marriage, 
which she had so scornfully refused in the first instance. ‘‘ Because,” 
replied Matilda, pleasantly, ‘I did not know the duke so well then as 
I do now; for,” continued she, ‘‘ he must. be a man of great courage and 
high daring who could venture to come and beat me in my own father’s 
palace.”? How the valiant duke ever ventured into her presence again, 
after such a manifestation of lis bold spirit, we are at a loss to imagine; 
and that she should like him the better for his ruffianly behaviour 
appears more unaccountable still, affording a curious instance of the 
rude manners of the period and of the inconsistencies of she human 
heart. 

The lively answer of the young duchess was of course much applauded 
by her new lord and his vassal peers. The disgraced count of Eu, 
seeing his victorious suzerain in such high good humour, took the oppur- 
tunity of the general rejoicings to sue for pardon ; and that so successfully, 
that William restored his lands and castle, and, becoming thoroughly 
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reconciled to him, from that day took him into favour, of which he 
never had the slightest cause to repent ; for, bound to him by gratitude, 
nobert of Eu beeame thenceforth one of his most attached adherents, 
and greatly assisted by his valour and good counsel in the conquest of 
England.’ ‘The presence of so many illustrious personages, the splen- 
dour of the nuptial fétes, and the quantity of money which the influx 
of the numerous strangers who flocked to Eu to witness this remarkable 
marriage caused to be circulated in that town, made the inhabitants 
forget their late sufferings during the siege. 

The royal mantle, garnished with jewels, in which Matilda was 
arrayed on the day of her espousals, and also that worn by her mighty 
lcrd on the same occasion, together with his helmet, were long preserved 
in the treasury of the cathedral of Bayeux. Lancelot mentions an in- 
ventory of precious effects belonging to the church, oeree 1476, in 
which these costly bridal garments are enumerated. 

From Ku, William conducted his newly-wedded duchess to Rouen, 
where she made her public entry as his bride, still accompanied by 
her parents, who were invited by William to participate in the rejoicings 
and festivities with which his marriage was commemorated in the capi- 
tal of his dominions. The earl and countess of Flanders remained with 
the duke and duchess several days, to witness the pageantry and all the 
popular indications of satisfaction with which Matilda was received.? 
When all the fétes were ended, the earl and countess of Flanders 
took leave of their daughter, and returned to their own country. 
William consoled Matilda for the loss of their society by taking her on 
a royal progress through Normandy, to show her the principal towns, 
and to make her acquainted with the manners and customs of the mighty 
people over whose court she was to preside. He was, of course, proud of 
displaying a consort of such surpassing beauty and majestic grace to his 
subjects. Everywhere she came she was received with demonstrations of 
delight and admiration. It was more than half a century since there had 
been a duchess of Normandy; and as bachelor sovereigns seldom con- 
duce to the domestie happiness or prosperity of a nation, all ranks of people 
were ~repared to welcome Matilda with joy. 

Nothing could pe ore perilous than the position of William’s affairs 
it the period of his marriage with Matilda of Flanders, He was menaced 
on every side by powerful neighbouis, who were eager to appropriate 
and parcel out the fertile fields of Normandy to the enlargement of 
their respective borders; and at the same time a formidable party 
was arraying itself against him within his own dominions in favour 
of Guy of Burgundy, the eldest son of his aunt Alice. This prince 
was the nearest legitimate male descendant of duke Richard the Second of 
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Normandy; and as the direct line had failed with duke Robert, the lato 
sovereign, he was, notwithstanding the operation of the Salic law; con- 
sidered by many to possess a better right to the dukedom than the son 
ofduke Robert by Arlotta, the skinner’s daughter of Falaise. The par- 
ticulars of William’s birth are too well known to require recapitulation ; 
but it is proper to notice that there are historians who maintain that 
Arlotta was the wife of duke Robert, though not of rank or breeding fit 
to be acknowledged as his duchess.! This we are disposed to regard as 
a mere paradox, since William, who would have been only too happy to 
avail himself of the plea ef even a contract or promise of marriage be- 
tween his parents, in order to strengthen his defective title by a pretence 
of legitimacy, never made any such assertion. On the contrary, not 
only before his victorious sword had purchased for him a more honour- 
able surname, but even afterwards, he submitted to the use of that 
derived from his mother’s shame ; and in the charter of the lands which 
he bestowed on his son-in-law, Alan, duke of Bretagne, in Yorkshire, he 
subscribed himself “ William, surnamed Bastardus.” It is a general 
opinion that Arletta was married to Herlewin of Conteville during the 
lifetime of duke Robert, and that this circumstance prevented any possi- 
bility of William attempting to assert that he was the legitimate off- 
spring of his royal sire.® 

_ William was, from the very moment of his birth, regarded as a child of 
the most singular promise. The manful grasp with which his baby hand 
detained the rushes of which he had “‘ taken seizin”’ 4 the moment after 
his entrance into life, when, in consequence of the danger of his mother, 
he was permitted to lie unheeded on the floor of his chamber where he 
first saw the light,° gave occasion to the oracular gossips in attendance 
on Arlotta to predict “ that the child would become a mighty man, ready 
to acquire everything within his reach; and that which he acquired, he 
would with a strong hand steadfastly maintain against all challengers.” 
—‘ When William was a year old, he was introduced into the presence 
of his father, duke Robert, who seeing what a goodly and fair child he 
-was, and how closely he resembled the royal line of Normandy, em- 
braced him, acknowledged him to be his son,“And caused him to receive 


princely nurture in his own palace. 
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8 After the accession of Henry II. to the 
throne, a Saxon pedigree was ingeniously in- 
vented for Arlotta, which is too great a 
curiosity to be omitted. “ Edmund Iron- 
side,” says the Saxon genealogist, “ bad two 
sons, Edwin and Edward, and an only 
daughter, whose name does not appear in 
bistory because of her bad conduct, seeing 
that she formed a most imprudent alliance 
with the king’s skinner. The king, in nis 
@nger, banished the skinner from England, 
together with his daughter. ‘Lhey both 
went to Normands where they lived on 
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public charity, and had successively three 
daughters. Having one day come to Falaise 
to beg at duke Richard’s door, the duke, 
struck ‘vith ‘the beauty of the woman and 
her children, asked who she was? ‘lam an 
Cnglishwoman,’ she said, ‘and of the royal 
blood” The duke, on this answer, treated 
ber with bonour, took the skinner into hig 
service, and had one of hisdaughters brought 
up in the palace. She was Arlotia or 
Chav lotte, the mother of the Conqueror.”’— 
T ny tare : : 
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a battalion of boys, of his own age, was placed under his command, with 
whom he practised the military exercise according to the custom of those 
days. Over these infant followers William assumed the authority of a 
sovereion in miniature: and if dissensions arose among them, they 
always referred to his decision, and his judgments are said to have been 
remarkable for their acuteness and equity.”! ‘Shus early in life did the 
mighty Norman learn to enact the character of a leader and legislator. 
Nature had, indeed, eminently fitted him for the lofty station which 
he was afterwards destined to fill; and his powerful talents were 
strengthened and improved by an education such as few princes in that 
rude, unlettered age were so fortunate as to receive. At the age of 
eight years he was able to read and explain Cesar’s Commentaries.? 
The beauty and early promise of this boy caused him to be regarded 
with peculiar interest by the Normans; but as a child of illegitimate 
birth, William possessed no legal claim to the succession. His title was 
simply founded on the appointment of the duke, his father. That 
prince, having no other issue, before he set out on his mysterious pilgri- 
mage for the Holy Land, called the peers of Normandy together, in the 
Htel de Ville, and required them to swear fealty to the young William 
as his successor. When the princely boy, then a child of seven years 
old, was brought in to receive the homage of the assembled nobles, duke 
Robert took him in his arms, and, after kissing and passionately em- 
bracing him, he presented him to his valiant “ quens,” as their future 
sovereign, with this remark, “He is little, but he will crow.’8 The 
peers of Normandy having consented to recognise William,’ the duke 
appointed his vassal kinsman and friend, Alan duke of Bretagne, senes- 
chal of his dominions in his absence. Then he carried his son to Paris, 
and delivered him into the hands of the king of France, his suzerain, or 
paramount lord; and having received his promise of protecting and 
cherishing the boy with a loving care, he made William perform the same 
homage to that monarch as if he were already the reigning duke of Nor- 
mandy, by which he secured his sovereign’s recognition of his son’s titie 
tothe ducalcrown. After these arrangements, duke Robert departed on 
that expedition, from which he never again returned to his own dominions.® 
' Henderson’s Life of the Conqueror. 
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vows at the holy grave, according to a new 


2 According to William of Malmesbury, 
the importance which the Conqueror placed 
on mental culture was great. ‘Throughout 
life he was used to say, “that an illiterate 
king was a crowned ass.” 

3 “Tl est petit, mais il croitera.’—Wace. 

* Benoit’s Normandy. 

5 It was whispered by some,’that duke 
Robert undertook his pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem as an expiatory penance for the death 
of his elder brother and sovereign duke Rich- 
ard 1II., which he was suspected of having 
hastened; while others believed he was im- 
pelled from motives of piety alone to pay his 


but prevailing spirit of misdirected devotion, 
which manifested itself among the princes 
and nobles of that age of superstition and 
romance, Whetner duke Robert ever reached 
the place of bis destination is uncertain. The 
last authentic tidings respecting him that 
reached his capital were brought by Pirou, a 
returned pilgrim from the Holy Land, who 
reported that he met his lord, the Duke of 
Normandy, on his way to the holy city, borne 
in a litter on the shoulders of four stout Sara- 
cens, being then too ill to proceed on bia 
journey on foot. When the royal pilgrim 
Tecognized his vassal, he exclaimed, with 
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At the court of his sovereign, Henry I. of France, the uncle of his 
future spouse, Matilda of Flanders, William completed his education, 
and learned the science of diplomacy, secure from all the factions and 
intrigues with which Normandy was convulsed. The states, true to the 
fealty they had sworn to the son of their deceased lord, sent ambassa- 
dors to Paris to claim their young duke! The king of France resigned 
him to the deputies, but soon after invaded his dominions. Raoul de 
Grace and Roger de Beaumont _stoutly maintained the cause of theiz , 
young duke, both in the court and in the camp. They were his tutors 
in the art of war, and through their assistance and advice he was enabled 
to maintain the dignity of a sovereign and military chief, at a period of 
life when princes are generally occupied in childish amusements or the 
pleasures of the chase.? 

One by one, almost every Norman noble who could boast any portion 
of the blood of Rollo, the founder of the ducal line of Normandy, was 
incited by king Henry of France to stir up an insurrection as a rival 
claimant of the crown. On one occasion, William would in all proba- 
bility have fallen a victim to the plot which his cousin Guy of Burgundy 
had laid to surprise him, when he was on a hunting excursion, and was 
to pass the night without any of his military retinue at the castle of 
Valognes; but from this peril he was preserved by the fidelity of his 
fool, who, happening to overhear the conspirators arranging their plan, 
travelled all night at full speed to give the duke notice of his danger ; 
and finding means to make an entrance into the castle at four o’clock in 
the morning, he struck violently with the handle of his whip at the 
chamber-door of his sleeping sovereign, and shouted, ‘“ Levez, levez, 
seigneur !” till he succeeded in rousing him. So close at hand, how- 
ever, were Guy of Burgundy and his confederates, that it was only by 
mounting his swiftest steed, half-dressed, and riding with fiery speed for 
many hours, that William could effect his escape from his pursuers ; and 
even then he must have fallen into their hands, if he had not encoun- 
tered a gentleman on the road with whom he changed horses, his own 
being thoroughly spent. Guy of Burgundy was afterwards taken pri- 
soner by the young duke; but having been on affectionate terms with 
him in his childhood, he generously forgave him all the trouble he had 
yecasioned him, and his many attempts against his life.® 

The king of France was preparing to invade Normandy again, but 
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great animation, “ Tell my valiant peers that 
vou have seen your sovereign carried to- 


. wards heaven on the backs of fiends.”— 


William of Malmesbury. Whether this 
uncourteous allusion to the spiritual dark- 
ness of his pagan bearers was sufficiently 
intelligible to them to have the effect of pro- 
voking them into shortening bis journey 
thither, we know not. Some chroniclers, 
indeed, assert that he died at Nicea, in 
Bithynia, on hiv return; but there is a 


strange uncertainty connected with his fate, 
and it appears that the Norman nobles long 
expected his return,—an expectation that 
was probably most favourable to the cause of 
his youthful successor, whose title might 
otherwise have been more effectually dis- 
puted by the heirs of the sisters and : unts of 
duke Robert. Benoit’s Normandy. 

2 Benoit’s Normandy. Wn. of Malmes- 
bury. Wace. 

3 Ibid. Mezerai. Wace 
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William’s fortunate marriage with Matilda, a legitimate descendant of 
the royal line, strengthened his defective title to the throne of Normandy, 
and gained for him a powerful ally in the person of his father-in-law, _ 
the earl of Flanders. The death of Henry averted the storm that stil 
loured over Normandy ; and the young Philip of France, his son and 
successor, having been left during his minority under the guardianship 
of his aunt’s husband, Baldwin of Flanders, Matilda’s father, William 
found himself entirely relieved from all present fears of hostility on the 
part of France! Scarcely, however, was he preparing himself to enjoy 
the happiness of wedded life, when a fresh cause of annoyance arose. 

Mauger, the archbishop of Rouen, an illegitimate uncle of the young 
duke, who had taken great pains to prevent his marriage with Matilda 
of Flanders, finding all the obstacles which he had raised against it 
were unavailing, proceeded to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
azainst the newly wedded pair, under the plea of its being a marriage 
within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity? William indignantly 
appealed to the pope against this sentence, who, on the parties submit- 
ting to the usual fines, nullified the archbishop’s ecclesiastical censures, 
and granted the dispensation for the marriage, on condition of the young 
duke and duchess each building and endowing an abbey at Caen, and 
an hospital for the blind. Lanfranc, afterwards the celebrated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but at that time an obscure individual, to whom 
William had extended his protection and patronage, was entrusted with 
this negotiation, which he conducted with such ability as to seeure to 
himself the favour and confidence both of William and Matilda, by whom 
he was in after years advanced to the office of tutor to their royal off- 
spring, and finally to the highest ecclesiastical rank and power. 

William and Matilda submitted to the conditions on which the dis- 
pensation for their marriage had been granted, by founding the sister 
abbeys of St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity. That of St. Stephen was 
built and endowed by William for a fraternity of monks, of which he 
made Lanfrane abbot. Matilda founded and endowed that of the Holy 
Trinity, for nuns.8 William, highly exasperated at the archbishop’s 
attempt to separate him from his bride, retaliated upon him by calling 
a convocation of all the bishops of Normandy, at Lisieux, before whom 
he caused Mauger to be accused of several crimes and misdemeanours, 
especially of selling consecrated chalices, and other articles of church 
plate, to supply his luxury.4 Manger, being convicted of these mal- 
practices, was deposed from his office. The disgrace of the archbishop 
has been attributed to the resentment Matilda conceived against him on 
account of his impertinent attempt to invalidate her marriage. 

Tranquillity being established, William proceeded to build a royal 


1 St. Marthe. Wace. 2 Benoit’s Normandy. Matilda was the grand-daughter of 
Eleanor of Ncamand* William’s aunt. 
3 Mauntfaucon, ¢ Wm. of Malmesbury. 
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palace within the precincts of St. Stephen’s abbey, for his own residence 
and that of his young duchess. The great hall, or council-chambe;, ot 
this palace was one of the most magnificent apartments at that time in 
Europe. 

Matilda, inheriting from her father, Baldwin of Lille, a taste for 
architecture, took great delight in the progress of these stately buildings; 
and her foundations are among the most splendid relics of Norman 
grandeur. She was a munificent patroness of the arts, and afforded 
great encouragement to men of learning, co-operating with her husband 
most actively in all his paternal plans for the advancement of trade, the 

xtension of commerce, and the general happiness of the people com- 

mitted to their charge. Normandy, so long torn with contending 
factions, and impoverished with foreign warfare, began to taste the 
blessings of repose; and, under the wise government of her energetic 
sovereign, soon experienced the good effects of his enlightened policy. 
At his own expense, William built the first pier that ever was con- 
structed, at Cherbourg. He superintended the building and organization 
of fleets, traced out commodious harbours for his ships, rendered Nor- 
mandy a very considerable maritime power, and finally the mistress of 
the Channel. 

The domestic happiness which William enjoyed with his beautiful 
duchess appears to have been very great. All historians have agreed 
that they were a most attached pair, and that, whatever might have 
been the previous state of Matilda’s affections, they were unalterably and 
faithfully fixed upon him from the hour she became his wife; and with 
reason, for William was the most devoted of husbands, and always 
allowed her to take the ascendant in the matrimonial scale. The confi- 
dence he reposed in her was unbounded, and very shortly after their 
marriage he intrusted the reins of government to her care, when he 
crossed over to England to pay a visit to his friend and kinsman, 
Edward the Confessor. 

By his marriage with Matilda, William had added a nearer tie of 
relatiogship to the English sovereign; he was, perhaps, willing to 
remind the childless monarch of that circumstance, and to recall to his 
memory the hospitality he had received, both at the Flemish and the 
Norman courts, during the period of his adversity. Edward “ received 
him very honourably, and presented him with hawks and hounds, and 
many other fair and goodly gifts,” says Wace, ‘as tokens of his love.” 

In pursuing the broad stream of history, hcw few writers take the 
trouble of tracing the under-currents by which the tide of events is 
influenced! The marriage of Tostig, the son of Godwin, with Judith of 
Flanders, the sister of Matilda, wife of William of Normandy, was oue 
great cause of the treacherous and unnatural conduct, on his part, which 
decided the fate of Harold, and transferred the’ crown of England to the 
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Norman line. During the period of their exile from England, Godwit 
and his family sought refuge at the court of the earl of Flanders, 
Tostig’s father-in-law, from whom vhey received friendly and hospitable 
entertainment, and were treated by the duke and duchess of Normandy 
with all the marks of friendship that might reasonably be expected, in 
consideration of the family connexion to which we have alluded.! 

Nine months after her marriage, Matilda gave birth to a son, whom 
William named Robert, after his father, thinking that the name of a 
prince whose memory was dear to Normandy, would insure the popu- 
larity of his heir.2 The happiness of the royal pair was greatly 
increased by this event. They were at that period reckoned the 
handsomest and most tenderly united couple in Europe. The fine 
natural talents of both had been improved by a degree of mental culti- 
vation very unusual in that age; there was a similarity in their tastes 
and pursuits which rendered their companionship delightful to eack. 
other in private hours, and gave to all their public acts that graceful 
unanimity which could not fail of producing the happiest effects on the 
minds of their subjects. The birth of Robert was followed in quick 
succession by that of Richard, William-Rufus, Cecilia, Agatha, Constance, 
Adela, and Gundred. During several years of peace and national pros- 
perity, Matilda and her husband employed themselves in superintending 
the education of their lovely and numerous family. 

No very remarkable event occurs in the records of Matilda’s court, till 
the arrival of Harold in the year 1065. Harold, having undertaken 
a voyage to Normandy in an open fishing boat, was driven by stress of 
weather into the river Maye, in the territories of the earl of Ponthieu, 
by whom, with the intention of extorting a large ransom, he was 
seized, and immured in the dungeons of Beaurain. The duke of Nor- 
mandy demanded the illustrious captive, and the earl of Ponthieu, 
understanding that Harolds brother was husband to the duchess of 
Normandy’s sister, thought it most prudent to resign his prey to the 
family connexion by whom it was claimed. Harold was treated with 
apparent friendship by William and Matilda. They even offered tu 
bestow one of their daughters upon him in marriage,—a young lady 
whose age did not exceed seven years; and to her Harold permitted 
himself to be affianced, though without any intention of keeping his plight. 

William then confided to his reluctant guest the tale of his own 
adoption by Edward the Confessor, for his successor, and proceeded to 
extort from him a solemn oath to render him all the assistance in his 
power, in furtherance of his designs on the crown of England.! Harold, 
on his return to England, came to an open rupture with his brother 
Tostig. Probably he had, during his iate visit to Normandy, discovered 
how entirely the latter was in the interest of his Flemish wife’s con 
4 Wace, Ing. Eadmer. 2 Wm. of Malms. Wace. 4 Wace. Wm. of Mulms Thierr, 
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.exions. Tostig fled, with his wife and children, to the court of his 
father-in-law, the earl of Flanders, and devoted hiraself entirely to the 
cause of William of Normandy. 

At this perilous crisis, when so dark a storm was slowly but surely 
gathering over England, a woful deterioration had taken place in the 
national character of the people, especially among the higher classes, 
who had given way to every species uf luxury and licentious folly. 
William of Malmesbury draws the followinz quaint picture of their 
manners and proceedings at this period. “ Englishmen,” says he, “had 
then transformed themselves into the strange manners of the French, 
not only in their speech and behaviour, but in their deeds and characters. 
Their fashion in dress was to go fantastically appointed, with garments 
shortened to the knee. Their heads shorn, and their beards shaven all 
but the upper lip, on which they wore long moustaches. Their arms 
they loaded with massive bracelets of gold, carrying withal pictured 
marks upon their skins, pounced in with divers colours ;” by which it is 
evident that the Anglo-Saxons had adopted the barbarous practice of 
tattooing their persons, like the rude aborigines of the island eleven 
centuries previous, “They were,” continues our author, ‘‘ accustomed 
to eat to repletion, and to drink to excess; while the clergy wholly 
addicted themselves to light and trivial literature, and could scarcely 
read their own breviaries.” In a word, they had, according to the 
witness of their own chronicles, arrived at that pass of sensuality and 
folly, which is generally supposed to provoke a national visitation in the 
shape of pestilence or the sword. 

“The Normans of that period,” says Malmesbury, “‘ were proudly 
apparelled, delicate in their food, but not gluttonous ; a race inured to 
war, which they could scarcely live without; fierce in rushing upon the 
foe, and, when unequal in force, ready to use stratagem or bribery to 
gain their ends. ‘They live in large houses with economy ; they wish 
to rival their superiors; they envy their equals, and plunder their 
inferiors, but not unfrequently intermarry with their vassals.’ Such 
were the general characteristics of the men whom William had rendered 
veterans in the art of war, and, both by precept and example, stimulated 
to habits of frugality, temperance, and self-control, A mighty sovereign 
and a mighty people, possessing within themselves the elements of every 
requisite that might insure the success of an undertaking, which, by 
every other nation in Europe, must have been considered as little short 
of madness, 

When the intelligence of king Edward’s death, coupled with the news 
of Harold’s assumption of the regal dignity, reached the court of 
Normandy, William was struck speechless with indignation and surprise, 
and is said to have unconsciously tied and untied the rich cordon that 
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fastened his cloak several times, in the first tumults of his agitation and 
anger.! He then gave vent to his wrath, in fierce animadversions on 
Harold’s broken faith in causing himself to be crowned king of England, 
in defiance of the solemn oath he had sworn to him to support his 
claims. William also complained of the affront that had been offered 
to his daughter by the faithless Saxon, who, regardless of his contract 
to the little Norman princess, just before king Edward’s death, strength- 
ened his interest with the English nobles by marrying Edith or Algitha, 
sister to the powerful earls Morcar and Edwin, and widow to Griffith, 
prince of Wales. This circumstance is mentioned with great bitterness 
in all William’s proclamations and reproachful messages to Harold. 

When William first made known to his Norman peers his positive 
intention of asserting, by force of arms, his claims to the crown of 
England, on the plea of Edward the Confessor’s verbal adoption of 
himself as successor to that realm, there were stormy debates among 
them on the subject. They were then assembled in the hall of Lillebon, 
where they remained long in council, but chiefly employed in complaining 
to one another of the warlike temper of their lord. ‘There were, however, 
great differences of opinion among them, and they separated themselves 
into several distinct groups, because many chose to speak at once, and 
no one could »btain the attention of the whole assembly, but harangued 
as many hearers as could be prevailed on to listen to him. At last the 
contention among them became so fierce, that Fitz-Osborn, of Breteuil, 
surnamed the Proud Spirit, stood forth and harangued the malcontent 
portion of the assembly in these words :—‘‘ Why should you go on 
wrangling with your natural lord, who seeks to gain honour? You 
owe him service for your fiefs, and you ought to render it with all 
readiness,”— Sir,” replied they, “we fear the sea, and we are not 
bound to serve beyond it. But do you speak to the duke for us, for 
we do not seem to know our own minds, and we think you will decide 
better for us than we can do for ourselves.” 

Fitz-Osborn, thus empowered to act as their deputy, went to the duke 
at their head, and in their names made him the most unconditional 
proffers of their assistance and co-operation. ‘ Behold,” said Fitz- 
Osborn, “ the loving loyalty of your lieges, my lord, and their zeal 
for your service. They will pass with you over sea, and double their 
accustomed service. He who is bound to furnish twenty knights, will 
bring forty ; he who should serve you with thirty, will now serve you 
with sixty ; and he who owes one hundred, will cheerfully pay twe 
hundred,”* Here the dissentient barons interrupted him with a clamour 
of disapprobation, exclaiming, “That he might give as much as he 
pleased himsclf, but they had never empowered him to promise such 
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unheard-of aids for them ;”1_ and they would submit to no such ex- 
actions from their sovereign, since if they once performed double service, 
it would henceforth be demanded of them as a right. 

“In short,” continues the lively chronicler, “they raised such an 
uproar, that no one could hear another speak,—no one could either 
listen to reason, or render it for himself. Then the duke, being greatly 
perplexed with the noise, withdrew, and sending for the barons one by 
we, exerted all his powers of persuasion to induce them to accede to his 
wishes, promising ‘to reward them richly with Saxon spoils for the 
assistance he now required at their hands; and if they felt disposed to 
make good Fitz-Oshorn’s offer of double service at that time, he should 
receive it as a proof of their loyal affection, and never think of demand- 
Ing it as a right on any future occasion.’” The nobles, on this 
conciliatory address, were pacified; and feeling that it was a much 
easier thing to maintain their opposition to their sovereign’s wishes in 
the council than in the presence-chamber, began to assume a different 
tone, and even expressed their willingness to oblige him as far as it lay 
in their power. 

William next invited his neighbours, the Bretons, the Angevins, and 
men of Boulogne, to join his banners, bribing them with promises of 
good pay, and a share in the spoils of merrie England. He even 
proposed to take the king of France into the alliance. Philip treated 
the idea of William’s annexing England to Normandy as an extravagant 
chimera,? and asked him, ‘‘ Who would take care of his duchy while he 
was running after a kingdom?” To this sarcastic query, William 
replied, ‘‘ That is a care that shall not need to trouble our neighbours ; 
by the grace of God we are blessed with a prudent wife and loving 

_ subjects, who will keep our border securely during our absence,”* 

William entreated Matilda’s brother, the young count Baldwin of 
Flanders, to accompany him as a friendly ally. The wily Fleming 
asked William, in reply, ‘‘ What share of England he intended to 
bestow on him by way of recompense?”* The duke, surprised at this 
demand, told his brother-in-law, “That he could not satisfy him on 
that point till he had consulted with his barons ;” but instead of naming 
the matter to them, he took a piece of fair parchment, and having 
folded it in the form of a letter, superscribed it to count Baldwin of 
Flanders, sealed it with the ducal seal, and wrote the following distich 
on the label that surrounded the scroll :— 

“ Beau frére, en Angleterre vous aures 
Ce qui dedans escript vous trouverez 35 
which is to say, “‘ Brother-in-law, I give you such a share of England as 
you shall find within this letter.” 
He sent the letter to the young count by a shrewd-witted page, who 
1 Wace 3 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Tbid. 5 Henderson, Wace, 
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was much in his confidence. When Baldwin had read this promising 
endorsement, he. broke the seal, full of expectation; but finding the 
parchment blank, he showed it to the bearer, and asked what was the 
duke’s meaning? “ Nought is written here,” replied the messenger, 
‘and nought shalt thou receive; therefore look for nothing. The 
honour the duke seeks will be for the advantage of your sister and her 
children, and their greatness will be the advancement of yourself, and 
the benefit will be felt by your country; but if you refuse your aid, 
then, with the blessing of God, my lord will conquer England without 
your help.”! 

William was, in the sequel, fain to subscribe to the only terms on 
which the aid of Matilda’s father could be obtained ; by securing to him 
and his successors a perpetual pension of 390 marks of silver annually, 
in the event of his succeeding in establishing himself as king of 
Envland.2 It is certain that Matilda’s family connexions rendered the 
most important assistance to William in the conquest of England, and 
her countrymen were among his bravest auxiliaries. The earl of Flanders 
was, in fact, the first person to commence hostilities against Harold, 
by furnishing the traitor, Tostig, with ships and a military force to make 
a descent on England. ‘Tostig executed his mission more like a pirate- 
brizand than an accredited leader. The brave earls Morcar and Edwin 
drove him into Seotland, whence he passed into Norway, where he 
succeeded in persuading king Harfager to invade England at one point, 
simultaneously with William of Normandy’s attack in another quarter 
of the island. 

The minds of the people of England in general were, at this moment- 
ous crisis, labouring under a superstitious depression, occasioned by the 
appearance of the splendid three-tailed comet, which became visible in 
their horizon at the commencement of the memorable year 1066, a few 
days before the death of king Edward. ‘The astrologers who foretold 
the approach of this comet had thought proper to announce that it 
portended a great national calamity in an oracular Latin distich, of 
which the following rude couplet is a literal translation :— 


“ Tn the year one thousand and sixty-six, 
Comets to England’s sons an end shall fix.” 


“About this time,” says Malmesbury, “a comet or star, denoting, as 
they say, a change in kingdoms, appeared trailing its extended and fiery 
train along the sky ; wherefore a certain monk of our monastery named 
Elmer, bowing down with terror wien the bright star first became 
visible to his eye, prophetically exclaimed, ‘Thou art come! a matter 
of great lamentation to many a mother art thou come! I have seen 


thee long before; but now I behold thee in thy terrors, threatening - 
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destruction to this country.’” Wace, in still quainter language de- 
scribes the appearance of this comet, and the impression it made on 
the unphilosophical star-gazers of the eleventh century. ‘This year a 
great star appeared in the heavens, shining for fourteen days, with three 
long rays, streaming towards the south. Such a star as is wont to be 
seen when a kingdom is about to change its ruler. I have seen mer 
who saw it—men who were of full age at the time of its appearance, 
and lived many years afterwards.” 

The descriptions which I have just quoted from the pen of the 
Norman poet and the monastic chronicler fall far short of the marvel- 
lousness of Matilda’s delineation of this comet in the Bayeux tapestry 
where the royal needle has represented it of dimensions that might well 
have justified the alarm of the terror-stricken group of Saxon princes, 
priests, and ladies, who appear to be rushing out of their pigmy dwell- 
ings, and pointing to it with unequivocal signs of horror; for, inde 
pendently of the fact that it looks near enough to singe their noses, is 
would inevitably have whisked the world and all its sister planets out o* 
their orbits, if it had been of a hundredth part proportionable to the 
magnitude there portrayed! Some allowance, however, ought to be 
made for exaggeration of feminine reminiscences of an object, which we 
can scarcely suppose to have been transferred to the embroidered chronicle 
of the conquest of England till after the triumphant termination of 
William of Normandy’s enterprise afforded his queen-duchess so mag- 
nificent a subject for the employment of the ingenuity of herself and the 
ladies of her court, in recording his achievements on canvas by dint of 
needlework. But, on the eve of this adventurous expedition, we may 
naturally conclude that Matilda’s time and thoughts were more import- 
antly occupied than in the labours of the loom, or the fabrication of 
worsted pictures; when, in addition to all her fears and anxieties in 
parting with her lord, she had, at least, as much trouble in reconciling 
the Norman ladies to the absence of their husbands and lovers,? as the - 


_duke had to prevail on these his valiant guens to accompany him on an 


expedition so full of peril to all parties concerned in it. 

Previous to his departure to join his ships and forces assembled at the 
port of St. Vallery, William solemnly invested Matilda with the regency 
of Normandy, and entreated, “that he and his companions in arms 
uught have the benefit of her prayers, and the prayers of her ladies, for 
the success of their expedition.” He appointed for her council some of 
the wisest and most experienced men among the prelates and elder 


- noblesof Normandy. The most celebrated of these, for courage, ability, 


and wisdom, was Roger de Beaumont, and by him William recommended 

the duchess to be advised in all matters of domestic policy. He also 

associated with the duchess in the regency their eldest son, Robert; and 
1 Bayeux tapestry. 2 Wace, 3 Wm. of Poitou. Wace. Wm. of Malms, 
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this youth, who had just completed his thirteenth year, was nominally 
the military chief of Normandy during the absence of his sire. 

The invasion of England was by no means a popular measure with 
any class ot William’s subjects; and during the time that his armament 
remained wind-bound at St. Vallery, the common soldiers began to 
murmur in their tents. ‘The man must be mad,” they said, “to 
persist in going to subjugate a foreign country, since God, who withheld 
the wind, opposed him; that his father, who was surnamed Robert le 
Diable, purposed something of the kind, and was in like manner frus- 
trated ; and that it was the fate of that family to aspire to things beyond 
them, and to find God their adversary.”!_ When the duke heard of these 
disheartening reports, he called a council of his chiefs, at which it was 
agreed that the body of St. Vallery should be brought forth, to receive 
the offerings and vows of those who should feel disposed to implore his 
intercession for a favourable wind.2 Thus artfully did he, instead of 
interposing the authority of a sovereign and a military leader to punish 
the language of sedition and mutiny among his troops, oppose supersti- 
tion to superstition, to amuse the short-sighted instruments of his 
ambition. The bones of the patron saint of the port were accordingly 
brought forth, with-great solemnity, and exposed in their shrine on the 
green turf beneath the canopy of heaven, for the double purpose of 
receiving the prayers of the pious and the contributions of the charitable.® 
The Norman chroniclers affirm that the shrine was half buried in the 
heaps of gold, silver, and precious things which were showered upon it 
by the crowds of votaries who came to pay their respects to the saint. 

In the meantime, William was agreeably surprised by the arrival of 
his duchess at the port in a splendid vessel of war, called the Mora,‘ 
which she had caused to be built unknown to him, and adorned in the 
most royal style of magnificence, for his acceptance. The effigy of their 
youngest son (William), formed of gilded bronze, some writers say o3 
gold, was placed at the prow of this vessel, with his face turned towards 
Ungland, holding a trumpet to his lips with one hand, and bearing in 
the other a bow, with the arrow aimed at England. It seemed as if the 
wind had only delayed in order to enable Matilda to offer this gratifying 
and auspicious gift to her departing lord; for scarcely had the accla- 
mations with which it was greeted by the admiring host died away, 
when the long-desired breeze sprang up, “and a joyful clamour,” says 
Malmesbury, “then arising, summoned every one to the ships.” The 
duke himself led the way in the Mora, which by day was distinguished 
by a blood-red flag,> and, as soon as it was dark, carried a light at the 
mast-head, as a beacon to guide the other ships. The first night, 
the royal leader so far outsailed his followers, that’ when morning 
dawned the Mora was in the mid-seas alone, without a single sail of her 

‘ Wm. of Malms, Wace. # Ibid. . © ‘bid. Wace * Thierry’s Anglo-Normans, 
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Soniewhat 


disturled at this circumstance, William ordered the Master of the Mora 
to go to the topmast and look out, and bring him word what he had 


seen. 


The reply was, “‘ Nothing but sea and sky.”— “Go up again,” said the 


duke, “ and look out.” 


The man cried out, ‘That he saw four specks 


in the distance, like the sails of ships.”—‘“‘ Look once again,” cried 
William: then the master exclaimed, ‘I see a forest of tall masts and a 


press of sails bearing gallantly towards us. 


») 


Rough weather occurred during the voyage, but it is remarkable that, 


out of so numerous a fleet, only two vessels were lost, 


In one of these 


was a noted astrologer, who had taken upon himself to predict that the 
expedition would be entirely successful, for that Harold would resign 


England to the duke without a battle. 


William neither believed in 


omens nor encouraged fortune-telling, and when he heard the catastrophe 
of the unfortunate soothsayer who had thought proper to join himself to 
the armament, shrewdly observed, “ Little could he have known of the 
fate of others, who could not foresee his own.”? 

On the 28th of September, 1066, the Norman fleet made the port of 


Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex. 


Wace’s chronicle of the Norman 


conquest affords a graphic*picture of the disembarkation of the duke and 
his armament. The knights and archers landed first.3 After the soldiers, 
came the carpenters, armourers, and masons, with their tools in their 
hands, planes, saws, axes, and other implements slung to their sides. 
Last of all came the duke, who, stumbling as he leaped to shore, 
measured his majestic height upon the beach. Forthwith all raised a 


cry of distress. 


“An evil sign is here!” exclaimed the superstitious 


Normans; but the duke, who in recovering himself had filled his hands 
with sand, cried out in a loud and cheerful voice, “See! setgneurs ; by 
the splendour of God I have seized England with my two hands.* 
Without challenge no prize can be made, and that which I have grasped 


I will, by your good help, maintain.” 


On this, one of his followers ran forward, and snatching a handful of 
thatch from the roof of a hut, brought it to the duke, exclaiming 
merrily, “Sire, come forward, and receive sezzin.> I give you seizin, in 


1 Thierry’s Anglo-Normans, 

2 Wace. Henderson. 

3 There is a tradition in the north of Eng- 
iand, that the foremost man of this company 
to touch the land of promise was the ances- 
tor of the Stricklands of Sizergh-castle in 
Westmoreland, who derive their name and 
arms from this circumstance. ‘hey show 
the sword in the ancient banqueting-rvom 
in the D’Eyncourt tower of ~izergh-castle, 
with which it is asserted by that venerable 
gossip, tradition, the redvubted chiet first 
Struck the land at Pevensey. ‘Ihe weapon 
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is not, however, of earlier date than the 
days of Edward III., and greatly resembles 
the sword of state belonging to that monarch 
which is shown in Westminster-abbey. It 
is more probable that it pertained to Sir 
Thomas Strickland, who attended the victo- 
rivus Edward in his French campa‘gns, than 
to the Norman founder of the family, who 
was indebted, not to his foreign comrades, 
bnt to the English spectators of the disem- 
barkation for his Saxon surname, 

4 Wace. Ordericus Vitalis. 

5 Wace. S. Dunelm. M, of West, This 
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token that this realm is yours.” “I accept it,” replied the duke, “and 
may God be with us!”! They then sat down aud dined together on the 
beach ; afterwards they sought for a spot whereon to rear a wooden fort, 
which they had brought in disjointed pieces in their ships from Nor- 
mandy. 

Matilda has, in a curious section of the Bayeux tapestry, shown us 
the manner in which the trusty followers of her lord carried the 
disjointed framework of this timber fortress to the shore. The soldiers 
assisted the carpenters and other craftsmen in this undertaking, and 
before even-fall they had set up their building, fortified it, and supped 
merrily therein, William had, through the agency of Matilda’s brother- 
in-law, Tostig, arranged measures with Harfager, king of Norway, that 
their attacks upon England should be simultaneous; but the con- 
trary winds which had detained his fleets so long at St. Vallery, had 
speeded the sails of his northern ally, so that Harfager and Tostig 
entered the Tyne with three hundred ships, and commenced their work 
of rapine and devastation a full fortnight before the arrival of the 
Norman armament. The intelligence that both Tostig and Harfager 
were defeated and slain at Stanford-bridge reached William four days 
after his landing at’ Pevensey,? while he lay entrenched in his wooden 
citadel, waiting for a communication from his confederates before he 
ventured to advance farther up the country. On receiving this un- 
favourable news, William manifested no consternation or surprise, but 
turning to his nobles, said, ‘“‘ You see the astrologer’s prediction was 
false. "We cannot win the land without a battle ; and here I vow, that 
if it shall please God to give me the victory, that, on whatever spot it 
shall befall, I will there “build a church to be consecrated to the blessed 
Trinity, and to St. Martin, where perpetual prayers shall be offered for 
the sins of Edward the Confessor, for my own sins, the sins of Matilda 
my spouse, and the sins of such as have attended me in this expedition, 
but more particularly for the sins of such as may fall in the battle.” 
This vow greatly reassured his followers, and appears to have been 
considered by the valiant Normans as a very comfortable arrangement, 
Hard work, however, it must have prepared for the priests, who had to 
sing and pray away the sins of all the parties specified. 

Harold, meantime, was far beyond the Humber, in high spirits at the 
signal victory he had obtained at Stanford-bridge. But the intelligence 
of the landing of the Normans was too soon conveyed to him by a 
knight from the neighbourhood of Pevensey, who had heard the outery 
of the peasants on the coast of Sussex when they saw the great fleet 
arrive, and had posted himsclf behind a hill, where, unseen himself, he 


ceremony is still observed in the transfer required to give the Pena a legal title of 
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‘had watched the disembarkation of this mighty host and their proceed- 
ings on the shore. Sorely troubled at what he saw, the knight girded 
on his sword, and taking lance in hand, mounted his fleetest steed, and 
tarried not by the way, either for rest or refreshment, till he had found 
Harold, to whom he communicated his alarming tidings in these words : 
“The Normans have come. They have landed at Hastings, and built 
up a fort, which they have enclosed with a foss and palisades ; and they 
will rend the land from thee and thine, unless thou defend it well.” ! 

In the forlorn hope of ridding himself of his formidable invader, 
Harold offered to purchase the departure of the Norman duke, telling 
him “that if silver or gold were his object, he, who had enriched him- 
self with the spoils of the defeated king of Norway, would give him 
enough to satisfy both himself and his followers.”—“ Thanks for 
Harold’s fair words,” replied William ; “ but I did not bring so many 
écus into this country to change them for his esterdins.2 My purpose in 
coming is to claim this realm, which is mine according to the gift of 
king Edward, which was confirmed by Harold’s oath.”—‘‘ Nay, but yeu 
ask too much of us, sire,” returned the messenger, by whom the pacific 
offer had been made; ‘‘ my lord is not so pressed that he should resign 
his kingdom at your desire. Harold will give you nothing but what 
you can take from him, unless in a friendly way, as a condition for your 
departure, which he is willing to purchase with large store of silver and 
gold and fine garments ; but if you accept not his offer, know that he is 
ready to give you battle on Saturday next, if you be in the field on 
that day.”§ 

The duke accepted this challenge; and on the Friday evening pre- 
ceding that fatal day for the Saxon cause, Harold planted his gonfanon 
on the very spot where Battle-abbey now stands. The Normans and 
English being equally apprehensive of attack during the season of dark- 
ness, kept watch and ward that night, but employed their vigils in a 
very different manner. The English, according to the report of con- 
temporary chroniclers, kept up their spirits with a riotous carouse, 
‘erying “ Wassail !” and “ Drink heal !’* dancing, laughing, and gambling 
all night. The Normans, on the contrary, being in a devout frame of 
mind, made confessions of their sins, and employed the precious 
moments in recommending themselves to the care of God. 

The battle joined on the 14th of October, Harold’s birthday, on a spot 
about seven miles from Hastings, called Heathfield, where the town of 
Battle now stands. When William was arming for the encounter, in 
his haste and agitation he unwittingly put on his hauberk the hind 
part before. He quickly changed it; but perceiving, from the looks 


1 Wace. 2 Ibid. A play on words, 4 Meaning, “ Wish health,” and “ Drink 
meaning crowns and shillings; ecu, meaning health.” 
4s shield, as well as the coin called a crown. 5 Wm, of Malms, Wace. Wm. of Poitou. 
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of consternation among the bystanders, that his mistake had been 
noticed, and construed into an omen of ill, he smilingly observed, “I 
have seen many a man who, if such a thing had happened to him, would 
not have entered the battle-field; but I never believed in omens, nor 
have I ever put my faith in fortune-tellers or divinations of any kind, 
for my trust isin God. Let not this mischance discourage you, for if 
this change import aught, it is.that the power of my dukedom shall be 
turned into a kingdom,—yea, a king shall I be, who have hitherto been 
but a duke.”! Then the duke called for the good steed which had been 
presented to bim as a token of friendship by the king of Spain. 

Matilda has done justice to this noble charger in her Bayeux tapestry. 
It is represented as caparisoned for the battle, and led by Gualtier 
Giffart, the duke’s squire. There isin the same group the figure of a 
knight armed cap-a-pié, in the close fitting rimg-armour and nasal 
conical helmet worn by the Norman chivalry of that era, with a 
gonfanon attached to his lance something after the fashion of the 
streamer which forms part of the paraphernalia of the modern lancer, 
with this difference only, that the gonfanon of the ancient knight was 
adorned with his device or armorial bearing, and served the purpose of 
a banner or general rallying poipt for his followers. The knightly figure 
in the Bayeux tapestry which I have just described, is generally believed 
to have been designed for the veritable effigies of the redoubtable con- 
queror of this realm, or at any rate as correct a resemblance of him as 
his loving spouse Matilda could produge in cross-stitch, He is 
delineated in the act of extending his hand to greet his favourite steed. 

“The duke,” says Wace, “took the reins, put foot in stirrup, and 
mounted ; and the good horse pawed, pranced, reared himself up, and 
curvetted.” The viscount of Toazay, who stood by, thus expressed to 
those around him his admiration of the duke’s fine appearance and noble 
horsemanship: “ Never,” said he, “have I seen a man so fairly armed, 
nor one who rode go gallantly, and became his hauberk so well, or bore 
his lance so gracefully, There is no other such knight under heaven ! 
A fair count he is, and a fair king he will be, Let him fight, and he 
will overcome; and shame be to him who shall fail him !’? 

The Normans were drawn yp in three bodies. Montgomery and 
Fitz-Osborn led the first, Geoffrey Martel the second, the duke him- 
self headed the third, which was composed of the flower of Normandy, 
and kept in reserve till the proper moment for its effective advance 
should be ascertained by its skilfy] and puissant leader.  Taillefer, 
the warrior minstrel of Normandy, rode gallantly at the head of the 
ebivalry of his native land, singing the war-song of Rollo.# William 
had that day three horses killed under him, without losing a drop of 
his own blood; finding, however, that Harold had succeeded in rallying 
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a strong body of men around him on one of the heights, with the evi- 
dent intention of keeping possession of that vantage ground till the 
approaching night should favour the Saxons’ retreat, he made his last 
desperate charge upon the people of the land. In this attack it is sup- 
posed that Harold was slain by a random arrow, witch was shot through 
the left eye into his brain. 

The victorious duke pitched his tent that night in the field of the 
dead, which, in memory of the dreadful slaughter that had dyed the 
earth to crimson, was ever after called by him the vale of Sanguelac.: 
This fiercely contested battle cost William the lives of six thousand of 
his bravest followers ; but Malmesbury, and other accredited historians 
of that time, rate the loss of the Saxons at threescore thousand men.? 
When the duchess-regent of Normandy, Matilda, received the joyful 
tidings of the victory which her lord had obtained at Hastings, she was 
engaged in her devotions in the chapel of the Benedictine priory of 
Nétre Dame, in the fields near the suburbs of St. Sever; and after 
returning her thanksgivings to the God of battles for the success of her 
consort’s arms, she ordered that the priory should henceforth be called, 
in memory of that circumstance, Nétre Dame de Bonnes Nouvelles, 
And by that name it is distinguished to this day.8 

The coronation of the mighty forefather of our present line of sove- 
reigns took place at Westminster, on Monday the 25th of December, 
being Christmas-day, called by our Saxon ancestors, Mid-winter-day. 

' In consequence of the dispute between Stigand, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the pope, William chose to be crowned and consecrated 
by the hand of Aldred, archbishop of York. The archbishop, before 
he placed the royal circlet on his head, paused, and turning to the 
English nobles, asked them “‘if they were willing to have the duke or 
Normandy for their king?” to which they replied with such continuous 
acclamations of assent, that the vehemence of their loyalty, more noisy 


1 Saxon Annals, Speed. Ordericus says 


price of its weight in gold; but he yielded 
{t was culled so long ocfore this battle. 


it without a ransom to the afflicted mother, 


* The following day was devoted by the 
Norman conquerors to the interment of 
their dead; and William gave leave and 
licence to the Saxon peasants to perform the 
like charitable office to the remains of their 
unfortunate countrymen. Search was made 
for the body of Harold, but at first in vain, 
The spvilers had stripped and gashed the 
victims of the fight, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish between the mortal remains 
of the leader and the serf. Githa, the motber 
of Harold, had been hereif unable to identify 
the bedy of her beloved son; but there was 
one whose fond eye no change in the object of 
her affection could deceive; this was a Saxon 
lady of great bewuty, Edith, surnamed 
Swans-Hals, or the Swan necked, by whom 
his corpse was recognised, Githa, it is said, 
offered to purchase it cf William at the 


either through a generous impulse of cum- 
passion, or with a view of conciliating the 
kindred of the deceased. He also cashiered 
a Norman soidier, who boasted of having 
gashed the leg of the royal Saxon after he 
had fallen. Ihe mother of Harold ouned 
her son in Waltham-abbey, placing over nis 
tomb the simple but expressive sentence, 
HAROLD INFELIX.—Thierry. Chronicle of 
Waltham. Wm. of Malmesbury. 

3 Ducarel’s Norman Antiquities. 

4“ Then, on Midwinter-day, srchbishop 
Aldred hallowed him to king at Westmin- 
ster,and gave him possession with the books 
ofChrist; and also swore him, ere that he 
would set the crown upon his lead, that he 
would so well govern this nation as any king 
before him best did, if they would be faithful 
to him.” —Sax. Chron, 
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than sincere, had nearly been productive of the most fatal consequences. 
William had surrounded the abbey and guarded its approaches with a 
large body of Norman soldiers, as a prudential measure, in case any 
attempt on his life should be made by his new vassals; and those 
trusty guards without the abbey, mistaking the clamorous applause 
within for a seditious rising amongst the Saxons, with intent to massacre 
their lord and his Norman followers, in the first emotions of surprise 
and rage, set fire to the adjoining houses by way of reprisals. The 
flames rapidly communicating to the wooden buildings round about, 
produced great consternation, and occasioned the loss of many lives. 
William and the pale and trembling assistant prelates and priests 
within the church were dismayed, and faltered in the midst of the cere- 
monial, and with good cause; for if great exertions had not been used 
by the more sober-minded portion of the Norman guards to extinguish 
the conflagration, which presently extended to the abbey, that magnifi- 
cent edifice, with all the illustrious company within its walls, must have 
been consumed together. Some persons have considered this fire as the 
work of the Saxon populace, with intent to destroy at one blow the 
Norman conqueror and his followers, with such of their own country- 
men as had forgotten their honour so far as to become, not only wit- 
nesses, but assistants at the coronation of their foe, And this, indeed, 
is not improbable, if the Anglo-Saxons of that period had evinced a 
spirit capable of conceiving and carrying into execution a design of 
such terrific grandeur for the deliverance, of their country. The Nor- 
man soldiery could by no means be appeased till their beloved chief 
came out of the abbey, and showed himself to them in his coronation 
robes and diadem.! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Our mistress Matilda,” says William of Poitou,? the chaplain of the 
Conqueror, ‘‘ had already assumed the name of queen, though she was 
not yet crowned. She had governed Normandy during the absence of 
her lord with great prudence and skill.” So firmly, indeed, had that 
authority been sustained, that though the flower and puissance of 
Normandy had followed the fortunes of their warlike duke to the shores 
of England, not one of the neighbouring princes had ventured to 
molest the duchess-regent. Her kinsman, the emperor Henry, had 
engaged, in event of any aggression on the part of France or Bretagne, 
-to defend Normandy with the whole strength of Germany. She also 


1 Win. of Poitou. Lingard. abounds with eulogiums on his royal patron ; 
2 This elegant author, who is also called but is extremely valnable on account of the 
Pictaviensis, was archdeacon of Lisieux. His personal history which it contains, It fe 
chronicle of the conquest of England is sometimes called the Domestle Chronicle of 
written in very flowing language, greatly William of Norman ly. 
resembling in style an heroic poem, It 
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had a powerful neighbour and protector in the earl of Flanders, her 
father; but great credit was certainly due to her own political conduct, 
in keeping the duchy free both from external embroilments and internal 
strife at that momentous period. Her government was very popular 
as well as prosperous in Normandy, where, surrounded by the most 
earned men of the age, she advanced in no slight degree the progress of 
civilization and refinement. The encouragement she afforded to arts 
and letters has won for this princess golden reports in the chronicle lore 
of the age.? : 

Well aware was Matilda of the importance it is to princes to enlist 
in their service the pens of those who possess the power of defending or 
undermining thrones, and whose influence continues to bias the minds 
of men after the lapse of ages. “ This princess,” says Ordericus Vitalis, 
“ who derived her descent from the kings of France and emperors of 

_ Germany, was even more distinguished for the purity of her mind and 
manners than for her illustrious lineage. Ags a queen she was muni- 
ficent, and liberal of her gifts. She united beauty with gentle breed- 
ing and all the graces of Christian holiness. While the victorious 
arms of her illustrious spouse subdued all things before him, she was 
indefatigable in alleviating distress in every shape, and redoubled her 
alms. Ina word, she exceeded all commendations, and won the love 
of all hearts.” 

Such is the character which one of the most eloquent and circum- 
stantial historians of the eleventh century has given of Matilda. Yet 
Ordericus Vitalis, as a contemporary witness, could scarcely have been 
ignorant of the dark stain which the first exercise of her newly-acquired 
power in England has left upon her memory, The Chronicle of 
Tewkesbury, which states that Brihtrie Meaw, the lord of the honour 
of Gloucester, when he resided at her father’s court as ambassador 
from Edward the Confessor, had refused to marry Matilda, adds, that in 
the first year of the reign of William the Conqueror, Matilda obtained 
from her lord the grant of all Brihtric’s lands and honours, and that 

she then caused the unfortunate Saxon to be seized at his manor of 
Hanelye, and conveyed to Winchester, where he died in prison, and 
was privately buried.? 

Thus, then, does it appear that Matilda, after having enjoyed for 


1 Ord. Vit. Wm. of Poitou, author of the continuation of Brut., born in 

2 Chron. Tewkesbury, bib. Cottonian the same age, and written in the reign of 
MSs. Cleopatra,c. 111. Monasticon, vol. iii. Henry L, son of this queen, thus alludes tc 
p- 59. Leland’s Coll., vol. 1, p, 78 The this circumstance :— 


“ Ta quele jadis, quant fu pucelle, “Who, when she was maiden, 
Ama un conte d’ Angleterre, + Loved a count of Eng!and, 
Bribtric Mau, le oi nomer, Brihtric Mau he was named, 
Apres le roi ki fu riche vir, Except the king was no richer m@#.. 
A lui la pucell envoeia messager, To him the virgin sent a messenger, 
Par sa amour a lui procurr: His love for ber to obtain: 


Mais Bribtric Maude reinsa” Put Brihtric refused Mande’ 
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fourteen years the greatest happiness as a wife and mother, had secretly 
brooded over the bitter memory of the slight that had been offered to 
her in early youth, for the purpose of inflicting the deadliest vengeance 
in return on the man who had rejected her love! This circumstance 
is briefly related, not only in a general, but a topographical history, 
witbout comment, and it is in no slight degree confirmed by the 
records of the Domesday-book, where it appears that Avening, Tewkes- 
bury, Fairford, Thornbury, Whitenhurst, and various other possessions 
in Gloucestershire, belonging to Brihtric, the son of Algar, were granted 
to Matilda by the Conqueror.! 

Matilda, moreover, deprived Gloucester of its charter and civic 
liberties, merely because it was the city of the unfortunate Brihtric,— 
perhaps for showing some sign of resentment for his fate. We fear 
that the first of our Norman queens must, on this evidence, stand con- 
victed of the crime of wrong and robbery, if not of absolute murder; 
and if it had been possible to make a post-mortem examination on 
the body of the unfortunate son of Algar, sufficient reason might have 
been seen, perhaps, for the private uature of his interment. All this 
wrong was done by agency; for, if dates be correct, Matilda had not 
yet entered England? 

A few days after his coronation, William, feeling some reason to dis- 
trust the Londoners, withdrew to his old quarters at Berkhamstead, wher@ 
he kept his court, and succeeded in drawing round him many of the 
most influential of the Saxon princes and thanes, to whom, im: return for 
their oaths of allegiance, he restored their estates and honours. His 
next step, for the mutual satisfaction of his Norman followers and Saxon 
subjects, was to lay the foundation of the church and abbey of St. Martin, 
now called Battle-abbey, where perpetual prayers were directed to be 
offered up for the repose of the souls of all who had fallen in that san- 
guinary conflict. 

William having been now six months separated from his wife and 
famity, desired to embrace them once more, and resolved to spend the 
Faster festival in Normandy with Matilda. Previous to his departure, 
he placed strong Norman garrisons in all his castles, and carried with 
hin: to Normandy all the leading men among the Anglo-Saxons, Among 
these were Edgar Atheling, Morcar, Edwin, and Waltheof. - He re- 


1 “ Infra scriptas terras tenuit Brihtric, et 
post Regina Matilda.’”’ — Domesday-book, 
tom. li, p. 100. History of Gloucester. 

2 In addition to our numerous ancient 
authorities regarding Brihtric Meaw, we sub- 
join this important extract from a work by 
one of the most learned antiquarian histo- 
rians of the age: “ Bribtric, the son of Algar, a 
Saxon thane, is stated in Domesday to have 
held this manor in the reign of Edward the 
Gonfessor; but having given offence to 


Mand, the danghter of Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, previous to her marriage with 
William, duke of Normandy, by refusing to 
marry her himself, his property was seized 
by that monarch on the conquest, and be- 
stowed, seemingly in revenge, upon the 
queen.” — Ellis’s History of Thornbury 
Castle. Bristol, 1839, 
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embarked in the Mora, in the month of March, 1067, and, with the 
most splendid company that ever sailed from England, crossed the seas, 
and landed on his native shore, a little below the abbey of Fescamp. 
Matilda was there, with her children,! in readinéss to receive and wel- 
come her illustrious lord, who was greeted with the most enthusiastic 
rapture by all classes of his subjects. For joy of William’s return the 
solemn fast of Lent was this year kept as a festival; all labour was 
suspended, and nothing but mirth and pleasure prevailed in his native 
Normandy.? 

William appears to have had infinite pleasure in displaying not only 
to his wife and family, but to the foreign ambassadors, the costly spoils 
which he had brought over from England.? The quantity and exqui- 
site workmanship of the gold and silver plate, and the richness of the 
embroidered garments wrought by the skilful hands of the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies (then esteemed so inestimably precious in all parts of Europe), 
excited the admiration and astonishment of all beholders; but more 
particularly did the splendid dress of his guards, and the magnificence 
and beauty of the long-haired and moustached Anglo-Saxon nobles 
by whom he was attended, attract the wonder of the foreign princes and 
peers. 

On the 18th of June, Matilda’s newly erected abbey-church of the 
Holy Trinity was consecrated with great pomp, in the presence of the 
royal foundress and her victorious lord. On the same day, duke William 
presented at the altar their infant daughter Cecilia, and devoted her to 
the service of God.4 A grand, yet painfully exciting pageant that scene 
must have been, for who could then answer how far the heart of the un- 
conscious babe, who was thus devoted toa life of religious celibacy, obe- 
dience, humility, poverty, and seclusion from the world, might hereafter 
acquiesce in the sacrifice to which her parents were devoting her! But 
what a subject for the pencil of the historic painter, that church in its 
fresh glorious beauty !—thronged with a venerating congregation ofnobles, 
_ ladies, burghers, soldiers, peasants, mariners, and craftsmen, clad in the 
picturesque costumes of their various ranks and callings, interspersed 
with the victorious Norman and vanquished Saxon chiefs, whose de- 
scendants are now blended into one mighty people,—the beautiful duchess 
Matilda, invested with the regal insignia of the queenly rank to which 
her warlike consort’s late achievements had elevated her, surrounded 
with all her blooming progeny, yet looking with fonder maternal interest 
on the chosen lamb which had just been separated from that fair flock, 
to be presented by the conqueror of England as a thank-offering to the 
God of battles, who had prospered him in his late enterprise, and given 
him a name greater than that of his far-famed predecessor, Rollo.® 


1 Wm. of Poitou. Henderson. 2 Wm. terest, even as connected with recent events 
ef Poitou. 3 Ibid. . * Hardy’s in France, M, de Lamartine, in his beautiful 
Notes on Wm. of Malms, 5 Matilda’s work on the Girondists, when relating tho 
fouwiation possesses a strong historical in- occurrences of the youth of Chalotte Cor 
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The whole summer was spent by William in a series of triumphant 
progresses, through the towns and cities of Normandy, with his queen- 
duchess.!_ Meanwhile, the spirit of freedom was crushed, but not extin- 
guished, among the people of England. <A secret plot was organized for 
a simultaneous rising throughout England, and a general massacre of 
the Normans.? But though the terror of William’s actual presence was 
withdrawn for a season, he kept up a strict espionage on the proceedings 
of the English. The first rnmour of what was going on among them, 
roused him from the career of pleasure which he had been pursuing. 
Relinquishing the idea of keeping a splendid Christmas with his beloved 
family, he reappointed Matilda and his son Robert regents of Nor- 
mandy, and embarking on a stormy sea, he sailed from Dieppe on the 
6th of December. On the 7th he arrived at Winchelsea, and proceeded 
immediately to London, to the consternation of the malcontents, whe 
thought they were sure of him for the winter season. 

After the suppression of the revolt, William, perceiving the disad- 
vantages attendant on a queenless court, and feeling withal the greatest 
desire to enjoy the society of his beautiful consort, despatched a noble 
company into Normandy, to conduct Matilda and her children to Eng- 
land.“ She joyfully obeyed the welcome mandate of her lord, and 
crossed the sea with a stately train of nebles, knights, and ladies.° 
Among the learned clerks by whom she was attended was the cele= 
brated Gui, bishop of Amiens, who had distinguished himself by an 
heroic poem on the defeat and fall of Harold. 

Matilda arrived in England soon after Easter, in the month of April, 
1068, and proceeding immediately to Winchester, was received with 
great joy by her lord: preparations were instantly commenced for her 
coronation, which was appointed to take place in that city on Whit- 
Sunday.® The great festivals of the church appear in the middle ages 
to have been considered by the English as peculiarly auspicious days for 
the solemnization of coronations and marriages, if we may judge by the 
frequency of their occurrence at those seasons. Sunday was generally 
chosen for a coronation-day. William, who had been exceedingly 
anxious to share his newly acquired honours with Matilda, chose to be 
re-crowned at the same time, to render the pageant of her consecration 
more imposing ; and farther to conciliate the affections of his English 
subjects, he repeated for the second time the oath by which he engaged 
to govern with justice and moderation, and to preserve inviolate that 
great palladium of English liberty, trial by jury.’ 


day, who was brought up in that abbey, in France, and one of the most splendid public 
gives us this information on its modern des- buildings in the city of Caen.”"—Vol. lil. p. 


tination; “The vast cloisters and chapel of 57. 1848. 

Norman architecture, built in 1066 by Ma- 1 Ord. Vit. Sax.Chron, ? Wm. of Poitou, 
tilda, wife of William the Conqueror, after % Ord. Vit. $ Ibid. 5 Thid. 6 Flor, 
having been deserted, degraded, and in ruins of Wore, S. Dunelm. M, West. 78. 


until 1730, were then magnificently restored: Dunelm. Sax, Chron. 
-¢ this day it forms one of the finest hospitals 
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This coronation was far more splendid than that which had preceded 
it in Westminster-abbey, at William’s first inauguration, where the 
absence of the queen and her ladies deprivec. the ceremony of much of 
its brilliancy. It was in the smiling season of the year, when the days 
were long and bright. The compauy was exceedingly numerous and 
noble; and the Conqueror, who appears to have been in a wonderfully 
gracious mood that day, was very sprightly and facetious on the occa- 
sion, and conferred favours on all who solicited. The graceful and 
majestic person of queen Matilda, and the number and beauty of her 
fine children, charmed the populace, and every one present was delighted 
with the order and regularity with which this attractive pageant was 
conducted! The nobles of Normandy attended their duchess to the 
church ; but after the crown was placed on her head by Aldred, arch- 
bishop of York, she was served by her new subjects, the English. 

The first occasion on which the office of champion was instituted, is 
said to have been at this splendid coronation at Winchester, where 
William caused his consort to be associated with himself in all the 
honours of royalty.2 The ceremonial of Matilda’s inauguration-banquet 
afforded precedents for most of the grand feudal offices at subsequent 
coronations.? Among these, the office of “grand panetier” has been 
for some time extinct. His service was to bear the salt and the carving- 
knives from the pantry to the king’s dining-table, and his fees were the 
salt-cellars, spoons, and knives laid on the royal table. ‘‘ Forks were 
not among the royal luxuries at the board of the mighty William and 
his fair Matilda, who both, in feeding themsclves, verified the proverb 


which says ‘ that fingers were made before forks. 
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—‘ The grand pane- 


tier likewise served the bread to the sovereign, and received, in addition 
to the rest of his fees, the bread-cover, cafied the coverpane. For this 
service the Beauchamps held the manor of Beauchamp Kibworth. The 
manor of Addington was likewise granted by the Conqueror to Tezelin, 
his cook, for composing a dish of white soup called dillegrout, which 


especially pleased the royal palate.” 


- ‘When the noble company had retired from the church, and were 
seated at dinner in the banqueting hall, a bold cavalier called Mar- 
mion,‘ rode into the hall, and did at three several times repeat this 
challenge :—‘If any person denies that our most gracious sovereign, 
lord William, and his spouse Matilda, are king and queen of England, 
he is a false-hearted traitor and a liar; and here I, as champion, do 


vhallerge him to single combat.’” 


No person accepted the challenge, 


aod Matilda was called la reine ever after. 


1 Henderson. ? Ibid. 3% Glories of Re- 
lity. * Henderson inaccurately says 
“Dymock ;” it was Marmion, ‘This cere- 
mony, unknown among the Saxon monarchs, 
was of Norman origin, The lands of Fonte- 
naye, in Normandy, were held by Marmion, 


one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror, on the tenure of championship. Tha 
office was hereditary in the fathily of Mare 
mion, and from them, by heirship, descended 
to the lymocks of Scrivelsbye.—-Dugdale, 
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The same year, Matilda brought into the would her fourth son; Henry, 
surnamed Beauclerc. ‘This event took place at Selby in Yorkshire, and 
was productive of sohie degree of satisfaction to the people, who con- 
sidered the English-born prince with far more complacency than his 
three Norman brethren, Robert, Richard, and William-Rufus. Matilda 
settled upon her new-born son all the lands she possessed in England and 
Normandy ; in reversion after her death. Tranquillity now appeared 
to be completely restored ; and Matilda, enjoying every happiness as a 
wife, a mother, and a queen, was placed at the very summit of earthly 
prosperity. 

Whether it be by accident, or owing to a close attention to the reality 
he saw before him, it is certain that the antique limner who drew 
Matilda’s portrait has represented the organ of constructiveness in her 
head as very decidedly developed. She afforded remarkable instances 
of this propensity in the uoble ecclesiastical buildings of which she was 
the foundress, also in her ingenious and curious example of industry in 
the Bayeux tapestry, wherein she has wrought the epic of her husband’s 
exploits, from Harold’s first landing in Normandy to his fall at Hastings, 
It is, in fact, a most important historical document, in which the events 
and costume of that momentous period are faithfully presented to us, by 
the indefatigable fingers »f the first of our Norman queens and her ladies, 
and certainly deserves a particular description. 

This curious monument of antiquity is still preserved in the cathe- 
dral of Bayeux, where it is distinguished by the name of “la Tapissiére 
de la reine Matilde ;” it is also called “the duke of Normandy’s éotlette,” 
which simply means the duke’s great cloth. It is a piece of canvas, 
about nineteen inches in breadth, but upwards of sixty-seven yards in 
length, on which, as we have said, is embroidered the history of the 
conquest of England by William of Normandy, commencing with the 
visit of Harold to the Norman court, and ending with his death at the 
battle of Hastings, 1066. 

The leading transactions of those eventful years, the death of Edward 
the Confessor, and the coronation of Harold in the chamber of the royal 
dead, are represented in the clearest and most regular order in this piece 
of needlework, which contains many hundred figures of men, horses, 
birds, beasts, trees, houses, castles, churches, and ships, all executed in 
their proper colours, with names and inscriptions in Latin, explanatory 
of the subject of every section.!. This pictorial chronicle of her mighty 


1 The Bayeux tapestry has lately been 
much the subject of controversy among some 
learned individuals, who ure determined to 
deprive Matilda of her traditionary fame as 
the person from whom this specimen of 
female skill and industry emanated. Mont- 
faugon, Thierry, Planche, Ducarel, Taylor, 
and many other important authorittes, may 
be quoted in support of the historical tra- 


dition that it was the work of Matilda and 
her ladies. The brief limits to which we are 
confined in these biographies, will not admit 
of our entering into the arguments of those 
who dispute the fact, though we have care- 
fully examined them; and, with due de‘er- 
ence to the judgment of the lords of the 
creation on all subjects connected with policy 
and science, we venture to think that our 
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consort’s achieven.ents appears to have been, in part at least, designed 
for Matilda by ‘Turold, a dwarf artist, who, moved by a natural desire 
of claiming his share in the celebrity which he foresaw would attach to 
the work, has cunningly introduced his own effigies and name,—thus 
authenticating the Norman tradition, that he was the person who illu- 
minated the canvas with the proper outlines and colours.’ It is pro- 
bable that the wife of the Conqueror and her Norman ladies were mate- 
rially assisted in this stupendous work of feminine skill and patience by 
some of the hapless daughters of the land, who, like the Grecian cap- 
tives described by Homer, were employed in recording the story of their 
own reverses, and the triumphs of their haughty foes? 

About this period, William laid the foundation of that mighty fortress 
and royal residence, the Tower of London. He also built the castle of 
Hurstmonceaux, on the spot which had, in the first instance, been occu= 
pied by the wooden fort he brought over from Normandy ; and, for the 
better security of his government, built and strongly garrisoned many 
other strong fortresses, forming a regular chain of military stations from 
one end of England to the other.* These proceedings excited the jealous 
displeasure of such of the Anglo-Saxon nobles as had hitherto main- 
tained a sort of passive amity with their Norman sovereign, and they 
began gradually to desert his court. Among the first to withdraw from 
the royal circle were the darlings of the people, Edwin and Morcar. 
William had, in the first instance, by the most insidious caresses, and 
the promise of giving him one of his daughters in marriage, endea- 
voured to conciliate Edwin, who was the youngest of the two chief- 
tains, and remarkable for the beauty of his person. The promised bride 
of Edwin was, howeyer, withheld from him, which exasperated him so 
much, that he retired with his brother into the north, where they organ- 
ized a plan with the kings of Scotland and Denmark, and the Welsh 
princes, for separate but simultaneous attacks upon William, in which 
the disaffected Saxons were to join. 


Bayeux Tapestry. 


learned friends, the archaologists and anti- 
quaries, would do well to direct their intel- 
lectual powers to more masculine objects of 
inquiry, and leave the question of the Bayeux 
tapestry (with all other matters allied to 
needle-craft) to the decision of the ladies, to 
whose province it peculiarly belongs. It is 
matter of doubt to us whether one out of 
the many gentlemen who have disputed Ma- 
tilda’s claims to that work, if called upon to 
execute a copy of either of the figures on 
canvas, would know how to put in the first 
Stitch. The whole of the Bayeux tapestry 
has been engraved, and coloured like the 
original, by the Society of Antiquaries, who, 
if they had done nothing else to merit the 
approbation of the historical world, would 
have deserved it for this alone. 

- 4 Thierry’s History of the Anglo-Normans. 
The figures were, in fact, always prepared 


for tapestry work by some skilful artist, who 
designed and traced them out in the same 
colours that were to be used in silk or 
woollen by the embroideress; and we are 
told in the life of St. Dunstan, that “ a cer- 
tain religious lady, being moved with a desire 
of embroidering a sacerdotal vestment, ear- 
nestly entreated the future chancellor of 
England, who was then a young man in an 
obscure station of life, but creeping into 
notice through his excellent taste in such 
delineations, to draw the flowers and figures, 
which she afterwards formed with threads uf 

old.” 
e 2 When Napoleon was preparing to invade 
England, he brought the Payeux tapestry 
forward in a very pompous manner, to revive 
the recollection of the conquest of this island 
by William of Normandy, % At Norwich, 
Warwick, Lincoln, York, Nottingham, &. &, 
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The repeated and formidable revolts of the English, in. 1069, com- 
pelled William to provide for the safety of Matilda and her children in 
Normandy.! The presence of the queen-duchess was, indeed, no less re~ 
quired there, than that of her warlike lord in England. She was greatly 
beloved in the duchy, where her government was considered exceedingly 
able, and the people were beginning to murmur at the absence of the 
court and the nobility, which after the estates of Normandy had been so 
severely taxed tosupport the expense of the English wars, was regarded 
as a national calamity. It was, therefore, a measure of great political 
expediency on the part of William to re-appoint Matilda, for the third 
time, to the regency of Normandy. The name of his eldest son, Robert, 
was, as before, associated with that of Matilda in the regency ; and at 
parting, the Conqueror entreated his spouse “ to pray for the speedy 
termination of the English troubles, to encourage the arts of peace in 
Normandy, and to take care of the interests of their youthful heir.” 
The latter injunction was somewhat superfluous; Matilda’s fondness 
for her first-born betrayed her into the most injudicious acts of partiality 
in his favour, and in all probability was the primary cause of the subse- 
quent rupture between that wrong-headed prince and his royal father. 
The death of the earl of Flanders, Matilda’s father, and the unsettled 
state of her native country, owing to the strife between her brothers ana 
nephews, greatly troubled her, and added in no slight degree to the 
anxious cares with which her return to Normandy was clouded, after 
the brief splendour of her residence in England as queen.’ 

The breaking up of the court at Winchester, and the departure of 
queen Matilda with her children for Normandy, cast a deep gloom on 
the aspect of William’s affairs. This was felt as a serious evil by the 
industrious classes, whose prosperity depended on the encouragement 
extended to their handiworks by the demands of the rich and powerful 
for those articles of adornment and luxury, in the fabrication of which 
many hands are profitably employed,—employment being equivalent to 
wealth with those whose time, ingenuity, or strength can be brought 
into the market in any tangible form. But where there is no custom, 
it is useless to tax the powers of the craftsman or artisan to pro- 
duce articles which are not required. Such was the case in Engiand 
from the year 1069, when, the queen and ladies of the court having 
quitted the country, trade languished, employment ceased, and the 
horrors of civil war were aggravated by the distress of a starving popu- 
lation. 

William, to prevent the people of the land from confederating to» 
gether in nocturnal assemblies, for the purpose of discussing their griev- 
ances and stimulating each other to revolt, compelled them to cowvre 
feu, that is, to extinguish the lights and fires in their dwellings at eight 

10rd, Vit. H. of Hunt 2 Ord. Vit. Wm. of Malms. _ 3 Ord. Vit. 
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o'clock every evening, at the tolling of a bell, called from that circum- 
stance the curfew, or couure few.’ Such, at any rate, has been the popu- 
lar tradition of ayes, and traces of the custom in many places still 
remain. William had adopted the same measure, in his early career as 
duke of Normandy, to secure the better observance of his famous edict 
for the suppression of brawls and murders in his dominions, called em- 
phatically ‘‘ God’s peace."? 

When William took the field after Matilda’s departure, and com- 
menced one of his rapid marches towards York, where Waltheot’ had 
encouraged the Danish army to winter, he swore “by the splendour of 
God,” his usual oath, that he would not leave one living soul in North- 
umberland. As soon as he entered Yorkshire, he began to execute his 
terrible threats of vengeance, laying the whole country waste with fire 
and sword. After the long-defended city of York was surrendered at 
discretion by Waltheof, he won that powerful Saxon leader to his cause 
by bestowing upon him in marriage his beautiful niece, Judith. These 
fatal nuptials were solemnized among the ruins of the vanquished city 
of York, where the Conqueror kept his Christmas amidst the desolation 
he had wrought.$ 

The melancholy details of William’s work of devastation in the north 
of England are pathetically recorded by the Saxon chronicle, and we 
will close the brief annals of the direful years 1070 and 1071 with the 
death of earl Edwin, the affianced husband of one of the daughters of 
the Conqueror and Matilda. The stern nature of the Conqueror was 
melted into compassion; and he is said to have shed tears when the 
bleeding head of the young Saxon, with its long flowing hair, was pre 
sented to him by the traitors who had beguiled him into the Norman 
ambush, and instead of conferring the expected reward on the mur- 
derers, he condemned them to perpetual exile.‘ 

The Saxon bishops had stood forth as champions for the rights ané 
ancient laws of the people, and William, finding it impossible to awe or 
silence these true patriots, proceeded to deprive thet of their benefices. 
It was in vain for the English clergy to appeal to the Roman pontiff for 
protection, for William was supported by the authority of the new 
system of church government adopted by the Norman bishops, which 
was to deprive the people of the use of the Scriptures in the Saxon 
tongue; thereby rendering one of the best and noblest legacies be- 
queathed to them by that royal reformer, king Alfred—the translation 
commenced by him of the Word of God—a dead letter. It was the 
earnest desire of our Norman sovereigns to silence the Saxon tongue. for 
ever, by substituting in its place the Norman dialect, which was a mix- 
ture of French and Danish. It was, however, found to be a more easy 


1 iL er It was first established at Win- districts of Normandy, where a is. called 
ehester.—Cassan’s Bishops of Winchester, La Retraite.— Ducarel 3M Paris 
® Ord. Vie. The curfew is still tolled insome +*Ord. Vit. p.52i. J. Bromptou. 
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thing to subjugate the lanl, than to suppress the natural language of 
the people. A change was all that could be effected, by the amalgama- 
tion of the two languages, the Normans gradually acquiring as many 
of the Saxon words and idioms as the Anglo-Saxons were compelled to 
use of theirs. Latin was used by the learned, as a general medium of 
communication, and thus became, in a slight degree, mingled with the 
parlance of the more refined portion of society. From these mingled 
elements our own copious and expressive language was in process of 
time formed. 

Matilda returned to England in the year 1072: she kept her Easter 
festival that spring at Winchester with her lord, and her Whitsuntide 
at Windsor. A fierce controversy between the primates of Canterbury 
and York, on the nice point of ecclesiastical precedency, which first 
commenced in the chapel-royal within Winchester-castle, was then ter- 
minated in the presence of the king and queen; and, an amicable in- 
strument, acknowledging the supremacy of the archbishop of Cantertury 
was drawn up and witnessed by the signature of William the king, the 
signature of Matilda the queen,! that of the pcpe’s legate, and all the 
hierarchy and mitred abbots present, who had assembled in convocation 
om this important matter. 

The unsettled state of England had the effect of again dividing 
William from his beloved queen, and forced them for a considerable 
time to reign separately—he in England, and she in Normandy, 
Matilda conducted the regency of Normandy during all the troubles in 
which her lord was involved, with great prudence and address. She 
was placed in a position of peculiar difficulty, in consequence of the 
revolt of the province of Maine, and the combined simultaneous inva- 


sion of the king of France and the duke of Bretagne. Matilda was. 


compelled to apply to her absent lord for suecour. William immediately 
despatched the son of Fitz-Osborn to assist his fair regent in her military 
arrangements for the defence of Normandy, and expedited a peace witb 
the king of Scotland, that he might the sooner come to her aid in person 
with his veteran troops. 

The Norman ladies were at that period extremely malcontent at 
the long-protracted absence of their husbands.2 The wife of Hugh 
Grantmesnil, the governor of Winchester, had caused them great un- 


easiness by the reports she had circulated of the infidelities of their” 


husbands. ‘These representations had induced the indignant dames tc 
send peremptory messages for the immediate return of their lords. In 
some instances the warlike Normans had yielded obedience to these 
conjugal mandates, and returned home, greatly to the prejudice ot 
William’s affairs in England, This was the aim of the lady of Grant- 
—mesnil, who had for some reason conceived a particular ill-will against 
1 \Jm. of Malms, See also Lanfranc’s Letters, ed. Giles. Ord. Vit. Wm.of Malms, 
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her sovereign ; and not content with doing everything in her yower to 
incite his Norman subjects to revolt, she had thought proper to cast.the 
most injurious aspersions on his character as a husband, and insinuated 
that he had made an attempt on her virtue.! 

Githa, the mother of Harold, eagerly caught at these reports, which 
she took great pleasure in circulating. She communicated them to 
Sweno, king of Denmark, and added, that the reason why Merleswen, 
a Kentish noble of some importance, had joined the late revolt in 
England was, because the Norman tyrant had dishonoured his fair niece, 
_ the daughter of one of the canons of Canterbury. This tale, whether 

false or true, came in due course to Matilda’s ears, and caused the first 
conjugal difference that had ever arisen between her and her lord. She 
was by no means of a temper to take any affront of the kind patiently, 
and it is said that she caused the unfortunate :tamsel to be put to death, 
with circumstances of great cruelty.2_ Hearne, in his notes to Robert of 
Gloucester, furnishes us with a curious sequel to this tale extracted 
from a very ancient chronicle among the Cottonian MSS., which, after 
relating ‘‘ that the priest’s daughter was privily slain by a confidential 
servant of Matilda, the queen,” adds, “that the Conqueror was so 
enraged at the barbarous revenge taken by his consort, that, on his 
return to Normandy, he beat her with his bridle so severely, that she 
soon after died.” Now, it is certain Matilda lived full ten years after 
the period at which this matrimonial discipline is said to have been 
inflicted upon her by the strong arm of the Conqueror; and the worthy 
chronicler himself, merely relates it as one of the current rumours of 
the day. We are willing to hope that the story altogether has originated 
from the scandalous reports of that malign busybody of the eleventh 
century, the lady Grantmesnil; though, at the same time, it is to be 
feared, that the woman who was capable of inflicting such deadly 
vengeance on the unfortunate Saxon nobleman who had been the object 
of her earliest affections, would not have been very scrupulous in her 
dealings with a female whom she suspected of having rivalled her in 
her husband’s regard. William of Malmesbury bears testimony to the 
conjugal affection which subsisted between the Conqueror and Matilda, 
“whose obedience to her husband, and fruitfulness in bringing him so 
many children,” he says, “excited in his mind the tenderest regard 
towards her.” If any cause of anger or mistrust had occurred, during 
their long separation, to interrupt the conjugal happiness of Matilda 
and her husband, it was but a passing cloud, for historians all agree that 
_they were living together in a state of the most affectionate union during 
the year 1074, great part of which was spent by the Conqueror with his 
family in Normandy. 
1 Henderson. Ord. Vit. 2 She caused her to be &amstrung.—Rapin, Henderson say, 
Matildn ordered her jaws to be slit.” 3 Ord. Vit, Wm. of Malms, Saxon Annala, 
voL, I. E 
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It was at this period that Edgar Atheling came to the court at Caen, 
to make a voluntary submission to the Norman sovereign, and to entreat 
nis forgiveness for the several insurrections in which he had been 
engaged. ‘The Conqueror freely accorded an amnesty, treated him with 
great kindness, and pensioned him with a daily allowance of a pound of 
silver,! in the hope that this amicable arrangement would secure his 
government in England from all future disturbances. He was mistaken : 
fresh troubles had already broken out in that quarter, but this time 
they proceeded from his own turbulent Norman chiefs; one of them, 
withal, was the son of his great favourite and trusty kinsman, Fitz- 
Osborn, who was defeated and taken prisoner by the nobles and prelates 
of Worcester.2 The Danish fleet, which had vainly hovered on the 
coast, waiting for a signal to land troops to assist the conspirators, was 
fain to retreat without effecting its object. As for the great Saxon earl, 
Waltheof, who had been drawn into the plot and betrayed by his 
Norman wife, Judith, to her uncle the Conqueror, he was, after a long 
suspense, beheaded on a rising ground just without the gates of Win- 
chester ; being the first English nobleman who had died by the hand of 
a public executioner.’ 

William next pursued his Norman traitor, Ralph de Guader, to the 
continent, and besieged him in the city of Dol, where he had taken 
refuge. The young duke of Bretagne, Alan Fergeant, assisted by the 
king of France, came with a powerful army to the succour of the 
besieged earl; and William was not only compelled to raise the siege, 
but to abandon his tents and baggage, to the value of fifteen thousand 
pounds. His diplomatic talents, however, enabled him to extricate 
himself from the embarrassing strait in which he had been placed, by a 
marriage between Alan and his daughter Constance. This alliance was 
no less advantageous to the princely bridegroom, than agreeable to 
William and Matilda. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp, 
and the bride was dowered with all the lands of Chester, once the 
possessions of the unfortunate earl Edwin, who had formerly been con- 
tracted to one of her sisters.* 

At the close of this year died Edith, the widow of Edward the 
Confessor. She had retired to a convent, but was treated with the 
respect and honour of a queen-dowayer, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. She was long survived by her unfortunate sister-in-law, Edith 
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2 Fitz-Osborn was a relation of his sove- 
reign, and, before this act of contumacy, 
stood high in his favour. He was only 
punished with imprisonment for his share in 
the conspiracy. After a time his royal mas- 
ter, as a token.that he was disposed to pardon 
him, sent him a costly suit of clothes; but 
Fitz-Osborn, instead of tendering his grateful 
acknowledgments for this present, ordered a 


large fire to be made, and, in the presence of 
the messenger, burned the rich garments 
one by one, with the most insolent expres- 
sions of contempt. William was very angry. 
at the manner in which his unwonted gra- 
ciousness was received by his vassal kins- 
man, but inflicted no severer punishment 
than a lengthened term of imprisonment,— 
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or Algitha, the widow of Harold, the other Saxon queen-dowager, who, 
having had woful experience of the calamities of greatness and the 
vanity of earthly distinctions, voluntarily resigned her royal title, and 
passed the residue of her days in obscurity. 

In the year 1075, William and Matilda, with their family, kept the 
festival of Easter with great pomp at Fescamp, and attended in person 
the profession of their eldest daughter Cecilia, who was there veiled a 
nun by the archbishop John. “ This royal maid had been educated 
with great care in the convent of Caen, where she was instructed in 
all the learning of the age, and several sciences. She was consecrated 
to the holy and indivisible Trinity, took the veil under the venerable 
abbess Matilda, and faithfully conformed to all the rules of conventual 
discipline, Cecilia succeeded this abbess in her office, having, for 
fourteen years, maintained the highest reputation for sanctity and 
wisdom. From the moment that she was dedicated to God by her 
father, she became a true servant of the Most High, and continued a 
pure and holy virgin, attending to the pious rules of her order for a 
period of fifty-two years.” ! 

Soon after the profession of the lady Cecilia, those fatal divisions 
began to appear in the royal family, of which Matilda had sown the 
seeds by the injurious partiality she had shown for Robert, her first-born. 
This prince, having been associated with his royal mother in the regency 
of Normandy from the age of fourteen, had been brought more inte 
public than was perhaps desirable at a period of life when presumptuous 
ideas of self-importance are only too apt to inflate the mind. Robert, 
during his father’s long absence, was not only emancipated from all 
control, but had accustomed himself to exercise the functions of a 
sovereign in Normandy by anticipation, and to receive the homage and 
flattery of all ranks of people in the dominions to which he was the heir. 
The Conqueror, it seems, had promised that he would one day bestow 
the duchy of Normandy on him; and Robert having represented the 
ducal majesty for nearly eight years, considered himself an injured persou 
-when his royal father took the power into his own hands once more, and 
exacted from him the obedience of a subject, and the duty of a son.? 
There was also a jealous rivalry between Robert and his two younger 
brothers, William-Rufus and Henry. William-Rufus, notwithstanding 
his rude, boisterous manners, and the apparent recklessness of his dispo- 
sition, had an abundant share of world-craft, and well knew how to 
adapt himself to his father’s humour, so that he was no less a favourite 
with the Conqueror than Robert was with Matilda. Robert had been in 
his infancy espoused to Margaret, the niece of Herbert, the last earl of 
Maine. Margaret died while they were yet children, and William of 
Normandy, who had taken her lands under his wardship, annexed them 
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to his own duminions after her death. When the juvenile widower 
became of age, he considered himself entitled to the earldom and lands 


of Maine in right of his deceased wife, and claimed them of his father, — 


who put him off with fair words, but withheld the territory ; though the 
people of Maine demanded Robert for their lord, and, at the surrender 
of the revolted city of Mans, it was among the articles of capitulation 
that he should receive the investiture of the earldom. This condition was 
violated by the Conqueror, who had no mind to part with any portion 
of his acquisitions during his life; verifying in this, as in every other 
action, the predictions of the gossips at his birth, “ that he would grasp 
everything within his reach, and that which he had once grasped he 
would keep.” 

While Matilda and William were with their family at the castle 
of VAigle, their two younger sons, William and Henry, in wanton 
play, threw dirty water from the balcony of an upper apartment on 
Robert and some of his partisans, who were walking in the court 
below. The fiery heir of Normandy construed this act of boyish folly 
into an act of studied contempt; and being just then in an irritable 
and excited frame of mind, he drew his sword and rushed up stairs, with 
a threat of taking deadly vengeance on the youthful transgressors who 
had offered this insult to him before the whole court. This occasioned 


a prodigious tumult and uproar in the castle, and nothing but the — 


presence and stern authority of the king, who, hearing the alarm, burst 
{nto the room with his drawn sword in his hand, could have prevented 
fatal consequences.? Robert, not obtaining the satisfaction he expected 
for the affront he had received, privately retired from the court that 
very evening, followed by a party of the young nobility whom he had 
attached to his cause.® 

Richard, the second son of William and Matilda, does not appear to 
have taken any part in these quarrels. He was the pupil of the learned 
Lanfranc, and was probably occupied with studious pursuits, as he is 
said to have been a prince of great promise, and of an amiable dispo- 
sitions He died in England, in the flower of his youth. According to 
popular tradition, he was gored by a stag, while hunting in the New 
Forest, which caused his death; but some historians record that he 
died of a fever, occasioned by the malaria in the depopulated district of 
Hampshire, at the time when so many thousands of the unfortunate 
Saxons perished by famine, in consequence of having been driven from 
their homes when the Conqueror converted that oftce fertile part of 
England into a chase, for the enjoyment of his favourite amusement of 


‘hunting. Prince Richard was buried in Winchester Cathedral: a slab — 


of stone, marked with his name, is still seen there. 
The Saxon chronicle comments on the oppressive statutes enacted by 
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the Norman conqueror for the preservation of game in an eloquent 
-strain of indignant irony, and says, “ he loved the tall deer as if he had 
been their father.” That game-laws were in existence at a much 
earlier period, is most certain; but it was during this reign that they 
were rendered a grievance to the people, and assumed the character of 
a moral wrong in the legislature of the country. The more enlightened 
policy of modern jurisprudence has in some degree ameliorated the 
rigorous penalties enacted by our Norman line of sovereigns against 
poaching in its various departments, but the bitterness engendered by 
’ the spirit of those laws remains in full force in the hearts of those 
classes against whom the statutes are supposed to point, and is con- 
stantly acted upon by persons assuming the office of political agitators, 
for the purpose of creating divisions between the people and their 
Tulers. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue feud between her royal husband and their first-born was very 
painful to Matilda, whose anxious attempts to effect a reconciliation 
were unavailing. When Robert’s passion was somewhat cooled, he 
consented to see his father, but the interview was anything but friendly. 

Robert assumed a very high tone, and repeated his demand of being 
invested with the duchies of Normandy and Maine. The Conqueror 
sternly bade his ambitious heir “remember the fate of Absalom, and 
not to listen to the evil counsellors who wished to seduce him from 
the paths of duty.” On which Robert insolently replied, ‘‘ That he did 
not come there to lister. to sermons, with which he had been nauseated 
by his tutors when he was learning grammar, but to claim the in- 
vestiture which had been promised to him, Answer me positively,” 
- continued he; ‘‘are not these things my right? Have you not prom‘sed 
to bestow them on me ?”!—‘“ It is not my custom to strip till I go to 
bed,” replied the Conqueror; ‘and as long as | live, I will not deprive 
myself of my native realm, Normandy ; neither will I divide it with 
another, for it is written in the holy evangelists, ‘Every kingdom that 
is divided against itself shall become desolate. I won England by 
mine own good sword; the vicar of Uhrist placed the diadem of its 
ancient kings on my brow and the sceptre in mine hand, and I swear 
that all the world combined shall not compel me to delegate my power 
to another. It is not to be borne, that he who owes his existence to 
me should aspire to be my rival in mine own dominions.” Robert 
scornfully rejoined, with equal pride and disrespect, “If it be incon- 
venient for you to keep your word, I will withdraw from Ncrmandy 
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and seek justice from strangers, for here I will not remain as a 
subject.” 

With these words he quitted the royal presence, and with a party of 
disaffected nobles, took refuge with Matilda’s brother, Robert, earl of 
Flanders, surnamed “le Frison,” from his having married the Countess 
of Friesland. From this uncle, Robert received very bad advice, and 
the king of France endeavoured by all the means in his power, to widen 
the breach between the undutiful heir of Normandy and his father 
Encouraged by these evil counsellors, Robert busied himself in foment- 
ing discontents and organizing a formidable faction in his father’s 
dominions, whence he drew large sums in the shape of presents anc 
loans, from many of the vassals of the ducal crown, who were willing 
to ingratiate themselves with the heir apparent, and to conciliate th. 
favour of the queen-duchess, whose partial fondness for her eldest s 
was well known. 

The supplies thus obtained Robert improvidently lavished among hi 
dissolute companions, both male and female. In consequence of this 
extravagance, he was occasionally reduced to the greatest inconvenience, 
When under the pressure of those pecuniary embarrassments, which 
could not fail to expose him to the contempt of the foreign princes who 
espoused his quarrel against his father, he was wont to apply to his too 
indulgent mother, Matilda, by whom he was so passionately beloved 
that she could refuse him nothing; from her private coffers she secretly 
supplied him with large sums of silver and gold, and when these 
resources were exhausted, she had the weakness to strip herself of her 
jewels and rich garments for the same purpose. This system con- 
tinued even when Robert had taken up arms against his father and 
sovereign. Roger de Beaumont,—that faithful minister whom William 
had, previous to his first embarkation on the memorable expedition 
from St. Vallery, appointed as the premier of Normandy, and who had’ 
ever since assisted his royal mistress, not only with his counsels in the 
administration of affairs of state, but even in the education of he1 
children,—felt it his duty to inform his sovereign of the underhand 
proceedings of Matilda in favour of her rebel son3 

William was in England when the startling intelligence reached him 
of the unnatural rebellion of his first-born, and the treachery of his 
beloved consort, in whom he had ever reposed the most unbounded con- 
fidence. He appears scarcely to have given credence to the representa- 
tions of Roger de Beaumont relating to the conduct of his queen, till, 
on his return to Normandy, he intercepted one of Matilda’s private 
agents, named Sampson, who was charged with communications from 
the queen to Robert, which left no doubt on William’s mind by whom 
his undutiful son had been supplied with the means of carrying on hig 
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plots and hostile measures against his government.! There was a 
stern grandeur, not unmixed with tenderness, in the reproof which he 
addressed to his offending consort on this occasion. “The observation 
of a certain philosopher is true,”’ said he, “and I have only too much 
cause to admit the force of his words,— 

‘ Naufragium rerum est mulier malefida marito :’ 


«The woman who deceives her husband is the destruction of her own 
house.’ Where in all the world could you have found a companion so 
faithful and devoted in his affection?” continued he, passionately. 
“ Behold my wife, she whom I have loved as my own soul, to whom I 
have confided the government of my realms, my treasure, and all that 
I possessed in the world of power and greatness,—she hath supported 
mine adversary against me,—she hath strengthened and enriched him 
from the wealth which I confided to her keeping,—she hath secretly 
employed her zeal and subtlety in his cause, and done everything she 
could to encourage him against me!’ 

Matilda’s reply to this indignant but touching appeal, which her 
royal husband, more it should appear in sorrow than in anger, addressed 
to her is no less remarkable for its impassioned eloquence than the 
subtlety with which she evades the principal point on which she is 
pressed, and entrenches herself on the strong ground of maternal love. 
“My lord,” said she, “I pray you not to be surprised if I feel a mother’s 
tenderness for my first-born son. By the virtue of the Most High, I 
protest, that if my son Robert were dead, and hidden far from the 
sight of the living, seven feet deep in the earth, and the price of my 
blood could restore him to life, I would cheerfully bid it flow. For 
his sake I would endure any suffering, yea, things from which, on any 
other occasion, the feebleness of my sex would shrink with terror. 
How, then, could you suppose that I could enjoy the pomp and luxuries 
with which I was surrounded, when I knew that he was pining in 
want and misery? Far from my heart be such hardness, nor ought 
-your authority to impose such insensibility on a mother.”§ 

William is reported to have turned pale with anger at this eee 
It was not, however, on Matilda, the object of his adoring and constant 
affection, that he prepared to inflict the measure of vengeance which her 
transgression against him had provoked. Sampson, the comparatively 
innocent agent whom she had employed in this transaction, was doomed 
to pay the dreadful penalty of oe offence with the loss of sight, by 
the order of his enraged sovereign.‘ In such cases it is usual for the 
instrument to be the sacrifice, and persons of the kind are generally 
yielded up as a sort of scape-goat, or expiatory victim. But Matilda 
did not abandon her terrified agent in his distress; she contrived to 
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convey a hasty intimation of his peril, and her desire of preserving him, 
to some of the persons who were devoted to her service ; and Sampson, 
more fortunate than his illustrious namesake of yore, was enabled to 
escape the cruel sentence of his lord by taking sanctuary in the monas- 
tery of Ouche, of which Matilda was a munificent patroness. Never- 
theless, as it was a serious thing to oppose the wrath of such a prince 
as William, the abbot Manier found no other way of securing the 
trembling fugitive from his vengeance, than that of causing him to be 
shorn, shaven, and professed a monk of Ouche the same day he 
entered the convent, “in happy hour both for his body and soul,” 
observes the contemporary chronicler who relates this circumstance.! 

It does not appear that William’s affection for Matilda suffered any 
material diminution in consequence of these transactions, neither would 
he permit any one to censure her conduct in his presence? She was 
the love of his youth, the solace of his meridian hours of life, and she 
preserved her empire over his mighty heart to the last hour of her life. 
But though the attachment of the Conqueror to his consort remained 
unaltered, the happiness of the royal pair was materially impaired. 
Robert, their first-born, was in arms against his father and sovereign, 
and at the head of a numerous army,—supported by the hostile power 
of France on the one hand, and the disaffected portion of William’s 
subjects on the other. He had made a formidable attack on Rouen, 
and in several instances obtained successes which at first astonished his 
indignant parent, who had certainly greatly underrated the military 
talents of his heir. When, however, the Conqueror perceived that the 
filial foe who had thns audaciously displayed his rebel banner aa fA 
him inherited the martial genius of his race, and was by no means 
unlikely to prove a match for himself in the art of war, he advanced 
with a mighty army to give him battle. The royal chiefs of Nor- 
mandy met in hostile encounter on the plain of Gerberoi, near the castle 
of Gerburg. William Rufus, the Conqueror’s favourite son, was in 
close attendance on his father’s person that day. This prince had. 
already received the honour of knighthood from Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, his tutor, and he was eager to assist in humbling the pride 

_of his elder brother, over whom the Conqueror anticipated a signal 
triumph.® : 

The battle was fought with no common fury on both sides; but 
Robert, who headed a choice body of cavalry, decided the fortune of the 
day by his impetuous charge upon the rearward of his foes, where 
his royal father commanded. It was in this charge that Robert, un- 
conscious who the doughty champion was against whom he tilted, ran 
his father through the arm with his lance, and unhorsed him.# This 
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was the first time that William had ever been overcome in single 
combat, for he was one of the strongest men and most approved 
knights of the age in which he lived; and it is a singular fact that 
in all the battles in which he had been engaged, he had never lost a 
drop of blood, till it was in this field drawn by the lance of his first- 
born. Transported with rage at the disgrace of the overthrow, he 
called so loudly and angrily for rescue, that Robert recognised him, 
either by his voice or some of his favourite expletives, and hastily 
alighting, raised him from the ground in his arms with much tender- 
ness and respect, expressed the deepest concern at the unintentional 
crime of which he had been guilty, most humbly entreated his 
forgiveness, and then placing him on his own horse, he brought him 
safely out of the press.! According to some of the historians of that 
period, William, instead of meeting this generous burst of feeling 
on the part of his penitent son with answering emotions of paternal 
tenderness, was so infuriated at the humiliation he had received, that 
he uttered a malediction against him, which all the after submissions 
of Robert could not induce him to retract; while others equally de- 
serving of credit, assert that he was so moved with the proof of 
Robert’s dutiful reverence for his person, and the anxiety he had 
manifested for his safety, that he presently forgave him, and ever after 
held him in better respect. Both accounts may be true in part; 
for it is very possible, that when the conqueror of England found him- 
self defeated by his rebel subjects on his native soil, and his hitherto 
invincible arm overcome by the prowess of his son (whose person he 
had been accustomed to mention with a contemptuous allusion to his 
inferiority in stature), he might, while the smart of his wound lasted, 
have indulged in a strong ebullition of wrathful reproach, not unmixed 
‘with execrations, of which it appears that he, in common with all 
Normans of that era, had an evil habit. But after his passion was 
abated, it is certain that he did, in compliance with the entreaties of 

_ his queen, consent to receive the submission of his victorious but 
penitent son.? 

In this battle William Rufus was severely wounded, as well as his 
father, and there was a considerable slaughter of the English troops, of 
which the Conqueror’s army was chiefly composed; for Robert had 
stolen the hearts of the Normans while associated in the regency with 
his mother Matilda, and his father considered it unsafe to oppose him 
with his native troops. As it was, Robert remained the master of the 

~™™tieid, having that day given indubitable proofs of able generalship and 
great personal valour; but the perilous chance that had nearly ren- 
dered him the murderer of his father made so deep an impression on 
his mind, that he remained for a time conscience-stricken, which caused 
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him to endeavour, by employing the intercession of his mother, to 
obtain a reconciliation with his offended sire.! 

Matilda had suffered greatly in mind during the unnatural warfare be- 
tween her husband and her first-born, especially after the frightful cireum- 
stance of their personal encounter in the field of Gerberoi. Some feelings 
of self-reproach might possibly mingle with her uneasiness on this oc- 
casion. Her health began to decline, and William was at length moved 
by her incessant pleading, and the sight of her tears, to write a letter 
with his own hand to Robert, inviting him “ to repair to Rouen, and 
receive a full pardon for his late rebellion, promising at the same time 
to grant him everything that he could expect from the affection of a 
father, consistently with the duty of a king.” On the receipt of this 
welcome letter, Robert delayed not a moment to obey the summons. 
He came to Rouen, attended only by three servants ; he was received 
by his parents in the most affectionate manner, and a temporary recon- 
ciliation was effected between him and his brethren.? 

Matilda did not long enjoy the society of this beloved son ; for the 
Conqueror’s affairs in England demanding his presence, he thought 
proper to carry Robert with him, under the pretence that he required 
his services in a military capacity, to defend the northern counties 
against the aggression of Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had once more 
violated the treaty of peace. William considered Matilda was too much 
devoted to the interest of her first-born to render it expedient for him to 
remain with her in Normandy. 

Meantime commissioners were appointed to make the great national 
survey,® which was instituted by the Conqueror for the purpose of ascer= 
taining the precise nature of the lands and tangible property throughout 
England; so that, says Ingulphus, “there was not a hide of land, 
water, or waste, but he knew the valuation, the owners and possessors, 
together with the rents and profits thereof; as also of all cities, towns, 
villages, hamlets, monasteries, and religious houses; causing, also, all 
the people in England to be numbered, their names to be taken, witk 
notice what any one might dispend by the year; their substance, money, 
and bondmen recorded, with their cattle, and what service they owed to 
him who held of him in fee: all which was certified upon the oaths 
of commissioners.’”* 

The proceedings of the commissioners were inquisitorial enough, ne 
doubt, since they extended to ascertaining how much money every man 
had in his house, and what was owing to him. That in some instances, 
too, they were partial in their returns is evident, by the acknowledg- 
ment of Ingulphus, when, speaking of his own monastery of Croyland, 
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he says, “The commissioners were so kind and civil, that they did not 
give in the true value of it :” we may therefore conclude that, whenever 
the proprietors made it worth their while, they were equally obliging 
elsewhere. Yet it was at the risk of severe punishment that any fraud, 
favour, connivance, or concealinent was practised, by either the owners 
of the property or the commissioners. Robert of Gloucester, in his 
thyming chronicle, gives the following quaint description of the Domes- 
day-book : 
“ Then king William, to learn the worth of his land, 

Let enquiry stretch throughout all England, 

How many plough land, and hiden also, 

Were in every shire, and what they were worth thereto; 

And the rents of each town, and the waters each one, 

The worth, and woods eke, and wastes where lived none: 

By that he wist what he were worth of all England, 

And set it clearly forth that all might understand, 

And had it clearly written, and that script he put, I wis, 

In the treasury of Westminster, where it still is,” 1 

The description or survey of England was written in two books, the 
Great and Little Domesday-book ;? and when finished, they were care- 
fully laid up in the king’s treasury or exchequer, to be consulted on 
occasion, or, as Polydore Vergil shrewdly observes, “ when it was re~ 
quired to know of how much more wool the English flocks might be 
fleeced.” 

Matilda, though residing chiefly in Normandy, had her distinct reve- 
nues, perquisites, and privileges as queen of England. She was allowed 
to claim her aurwm regine, or queen-gold; that is, the tenth part of 
every fine voluntary that was paid to the crown.’ She received from 
the city of London sums to furnish oil for her lamp, wood for her hearth, 
and tolls or imposts on goods landed at Queenhithe ; with many other 
immunities, which the queen-consorts in latter days have not ventured 
to claim. The table at which the queen herself sat was furnished with 
viands at the daily expenditure of forty shillings. Twelve pence each 
was allowed for the sustenance of her hundred attendants.‘ 

The royal revenues were never richer than in this reign, and they 
were not charged with any of the expenses attending on the maintenance 
of the military force of the country, for the king had taken care to im- 
pose that burden on such persons among his followers as had been en- 
riched with the forfeited lands of the Anglo-Saxons. Almost every 
landed proprietor then held his estates on the tenure of performing 
crown-service, and furnishing « quota of men-at-arms at the king’s need 
or pleasure. The principal or supreme court of judicature in ordinary 
was called cwria regis, or ‘ king’s court,’ which was always at the royal 
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residence. There councils were held, and all affairs of state transacted ; 
there the throne was placed, and there justice was administered to the 
subjects by the king, as chief magistrate. 

The latter years of queen Matilda were spent in Normandy, where she 
continued to exercise the functions of government for her royal husband.? 
Ordericus Vitalis relates the particulars of a visit which she paid to the 
monastery of Ouche, to entreat the prayers of the abbot Manier, and his 
monks, in behalf of her second daughter, the lady Constance, the wife of 
Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne. This princess, who was passionately 
desirous of bringing an heir to Bretagne, was childless, and, to the grief 
of her mother, had fallen into a declining state of health. Matilda, in the 
hope of averting the apprehended death of the youthful duchess, sought 
the shrine of St. Eurole, the patron of the monks of Ouche, with prayers 
and offerings. She was most honourably received by the learned abbot 
Manier and his monks, who conducted her into the church. She offered 
a mark of gold on the altar there, and presented to the shrine of St. 
Eurole a costly ornament, adorned with precious stones, and vowed 
many other goodly gifts in case the saint was propitious. After this the 

ueen-duchess dined in the common refectory, behaving at the same 
time with the most edifying humility, so as to leave an agreeable re- 
membrance of her visit on the minds of the brethren of whom the 
worthy chronicler (who relates this circumstance to the honour and 
glory of his convent) was one.® 

The visit and offerings of Matilda to the shrine of St. Eurole were 
unavailing to prolong the life of her daughter, for the duchess Constance 
died in the flower of her age, after an unfruitful marriage of seven years, 
Her remains were conveyed to England, and interred in the abbey of 


St. Edmund’s Bury. Like all the children of William and Matilda, she 


had been carefully educated, and is said to have been a princess possessed 
of great mental acquirements, 

The g ief which the early death of her daughter caused Matilda, was 
succeeded by feelings of a more painful nature, in consequence of a fresh 
difference between her royal husband and her beloved son, Robert. 

About this time, Matilda, hearing that a German hermit, of great sanc- 
tity, was possessed of the gift of prophecy, sent to entreat his prayers for 
the reconciliation of her jarring son and husband, and requested his 
opinion as to what would be the result of their feud The hermit gavea 


1 Madox’s History of the Exchequer. 


guage, “ conveyed with weeping eyes from 
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3 Ordericus Vitalis, the most eloquent of 
all the historians of that period, and the most 
minute and faithful in his personal records of 
the Conqueror, his queen, and family, was 
nevertheless born in Kngland, and of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage. He was ten years old at 
the epoch of the Norman invasion, when for 
better security he was, to use his own lan- 


his native country, to be educated in Nor- 
mandy at the convent of Ouche,” which 
finally became so dear to him, that all the 
affections of his heart appear to have been 
centred within its bounds. In his Chronicle 
of the Norman sovereigns, he sometimes 
makes digressions of a hundred pages to 
descant on St. Eurole, and the merits of the 
brethren of Ouche 4 Ord. Vit, 
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very affectionate reception to the envoys of the queen, but demanded three 
days before he delivered his reply to her questions, On the third day he 
sent for the messengers, and gave his answer in the following strain of 
oracular allegory. ‘‘ Return to your mistress,” said he, “ and tell her I 
have prayed to God in her behalf, and the Most High has made known 
to me in a dream the things she desires to learn. 1 saw in my vision a 
beautiful pasture, covered with grass and flowers, and a noble charger 
feeding therein. A numerous herd gathered round about, eager to enter and 
share the feast, but the fiery charger would not permit them to approach 
near enough to crop the flowers and herbage. But, alas! the majestic 
steed, in the midst of his pride and courage, died, his terror departed 
with him, and a poor silly steer appeared in his place, as the guardian 
of the pasture. ‘Then the throng of meaner animals, who had hitherto 
feared to approach, rushed in, and trampled the flowers and grass be- 
neath their feet, and that which they could not devour they defiled and 
destroyed. I will explain the mystery couched in this parable. The 
steed is William of Normandy, the conqueror of England, who, by his 
wisdom, courage, and power, keeps the surrounding foes of Normandy 
in awe. Robert is the dull, inactive beast who will succeed him; and 
then those baser sort of animals, the envious princes, who have long 
watched for the opportunity of attacking this fair, fruitful pasture, Nor- 
mandy, will overrun the land, and destroy all the prosperity which its 
present sovereign has established. [Illustrious lady, if, after hearing the 
words of the vision in which the Lord has vouchsafed to reply to my 
prayers, you do not labour to restore the peace of Normandy, you will 
henceforth behold nothing but misery, the death of your royal spouse, 
the ruin of all your race, and the desolation of your beloved country.”! 
This clever apologue, in which some sagacious advice was implied, 
Matilda took for a prediction ; and this idea, together with the increas- 
ing dissensions in her family, pressed heavily on her mind, and is sup- 
posed to have occasioned the lingering illness which slowly, but surely, 
conducted her to the tomb. 

The evidence of a charter signed by William, king of England, 
Matildis, the queen, earl Robert, son of the king, earl William, son of 
the king, and earl Henry, son of the king, proves that a meeting had 
taken place between these illustrious personages in the year 1082, The 
charter recites that ‘‘ William, king of England and Normandy, and his 
wife Matildis, daughter of Baldwin, duke of Flanders, and niece of Henry; 
king of France, conceded to the church of the Holy Trinity at Caen, for 
the good of their souls, the manors of Nailsworth, Felstede, Pinbury, 
and otherdands in England.”? The restitution of the said lands to their 
lawful owners or their heirs, would certainly have been a more accept- 
able work in the sight of the God of mercy and justice, than the obla- 

1Qrd. Vit. 3 A copy of this charter is in the Bibliothéque, Paris. 
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tion of wrong and robbery which was thus dedicated to his service by 
the mighty Norman conqueror and his dying consort. Nailsworth being 
part of the manor of Minchinghampton, in Gloucestershire, was a por- 
tion of the spoils of the unfortunate Brihtric Meaw, which Matilda, in 
the last year of her life, thus transferred to the church, in the delusive 
idea of atoning for the crime by which she obtained the temporal goods 
of him who had rejected her youthful love. 

Matilda’s last illness was attended with great depression of spirits. 
She endeavoured to obtain comfort by redoubling her devotional exer- 
cises and alms. She confessed her sins frequently, and with bitter 
tears. It is to be hoped that a feeling of true penitence was mingled 
with the affliction of the queen, who, at the highest pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur, afforded a melancholy exemplification of the vanity and in- 
sufficiency of the envied distinctions with which she was surrounded, 
and was dying of a broken heart.! As soon as William, who was in 
England, was informed of the danger of his beloved consort, he hastily 
embarked for Normandy, and arrived at Caen in time to receive her 
last farewell.? 

Matilda expired on the 2nd of November, 1088, in the fifty-second 
year of her age, having borne the title of queen of England seventeen 
years, and duchess of Normandy upwards of thirty-one. Her body was 
carried to the convent of the Holy Trinity at Caen, which she had built 
and munificently endowed. The corpse of the queen-duchess was re- 
verentially received, at the portal of the church, by a numerous proces- 
sion of bishops and abbots, conducted within the choir, and deposited 
before the high altar. Her obsequies were celebrated with great pomp 
and solemnity by the monks and clerks, and attended by a vast con- 
course of the poor, to whom she had been throughout life a generous 
benefactress, ‘‘ and frequently,” says Ordericus Vitalis, “relieved with 
bounteous alms, in the name of her Redeemer.” 

A magnificent tomb was raised to her memory by her sorrowing 
lord, adorned with precious stones and elaborate sculpture; and her 
epitaph, in Latin verse, was emblazoned thereon in letters of gold, 
setting forth in pompous language the lofty birth and noble qualities of 
the illustrious dead. ‘The following is a translation of the quaint 
monkish rhymes, which defy the imitative powers of modern poetry :— 

“¢ Here rests within this fair and stately tomb, 
Matilda, scion of a regal line ; 
The Flemish duke her sire, and Adelais 
Her mother, to great Robert king of France 
Daughter, and sister to his royal heir. 
In wedlock to our mighty William joined, 


She built this holy temple, and endowed 
With lands and goodly gifts. She, the true friead 
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Of piety and soother of distress, 
Enriching others, indigent herself, 
Reserving all her treasures for the poor; 
And, by such deeds as these, she merited 
To be partaker of eternal life : 

To which she passed November 2, 1083,’” 

Matilda’s will, which is in the register of the abbey of the Holy 
‘Trinity of Caen,! fully bears out the assertion of her epitaph, touching 
her poverty; since, from the items in this curious and interesting 
tecord, it is plain that the first of our Anglo-Norman queens had little 
to leave in the way of personal property :; the bulk of her landed posses- 
sions was already settled on her son Henry. ‘I give,” says the royal 
testatrix, “to the abbey of the Holy Trinity my tunic, worked at 
Winchester by Alderet’s wife; and the mantle embroidered with gold, 
which is in my chamber, to make a cope. Of my two golden girdles, 
I give that which is ornamented with emblems, for the purpose of sus- 
pending the lamp before the great altar. I give my large candelabra, 
made at St. Lo, my crown, my sceptre, my cups in their cases, another 
cup made in England, with all my horse-trappings, and all my vessels; 
and, lastly, I give the lands of Quetchou and Cotentin, except those 
which I may already have disposed of in my lifetime, with two dwell- 
ings in England ; and I have made all these bequests with the consent 
of my husband.” 

It is amusing to trace the feminine feeling with regard to dress and 
bijouterie which has led the dying queen to enumerate, in her last will 
and testament, her embroidered tunic, girdle, and mantle, with sundry 
other personal decorations, before she mentions the lands of Quetchou 
and Cotentin, and her two dwellings in England,—objects evidently of 
_ far less importance, in her opinion, than her rich array. Ducarel tells 
us, that among the records preserved in the archives of the Holy Trinity 
at Caen, there is a curious MS. containing an account of Matilda the 
royal foundress’s wardrobe, jewels, and toilette; but he was unable to 
obtain a sight of this precious document, because of the jealous care 
~ with which it was guarded by those holy ladies, the abbess and nuns of 
that convent.? 

Matilda did not live long enough to complete her embroidered 
chronicle of the conquest of England. ‘The outline of the pattern 
traced on the bare canvas in several places, in readiness for her patient 
needle, affords, after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, a moral com- 
ment on the uncertainty of human life,—the vanity of human under- 
takings, which, in the aggregate, are arrested in full career by the hand 
of death, and remain, like the Bayeux tapestry, unfinished fragments, 

Till the middle of the seventeenth century, the portraits of Matilda 
and William were carefully preserved on the walls of St. Stephen’s 
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chapel at Caen. ‘lhe queen had caused these portraits to be painted 
when this magnificent endowment was founded.! Matilda took great 
deligbt in pictorial memorials ; and if we may judge bv the engraving 
from her portrait, preserved in Montfaucon, it were a pity that so much 
grace and beauty should fade from the earth without remembrance. 
Her costume is singularly dignified and becoming. The robe simply 
gathered round the throat, a flowing veil falling from the back of the 
head on the shoulders, is confined by an elegant circlet of gems. The 
face is beautiful and delicate; the hair falls in waving tresses round 
her throat ; with one hand she confines her drapery, and holds a book ; 
she extends her sceptre with the other, in an attitude full of grace and 
dignity. Montfaucon declares that this painting was actually copied 
from the wall, before the room in which it was preserved was pulled 
down. The elegance of the design and costume ought not to raise 
doubts of its authenticity, for it is well known that all works of art 
were much better executed before the destruction of Constantinople than 
after that period, Matilda’s costume was extremely graceful; the noble 
circlet, the flowing transparent veil, the natural curls parted on each 
side the brow, the vestal stole, drawn round the neck in regular folds, 
the falling sleeves, the gemmed zone, confining the plaits of a garment 
that swept the ground in rich fulness, altogether formed a costume 
which would not have disgraced a Grecian statue. 

Matilda bore ten children to her royal spouse ; namely, four sons and 
six daughters. Robert, surnamed Courthose, her eldest son, succeeded 
his father as duke of Normandy ‘This darling son of Matilda’s heart 
is thus described in the old chronicler’s lines :— . 

“ He was y-wox [grown] ere his fader to England came, 

‘Thick man he was enow, but not well long; 

Square was he, and well made for to be strong. 

Before his fader, once on a time he did sturdy deed, 

When he was young, who beheld him, and these words said; 

‘ By the uprising of God, Robelyn me sall see, 

The Courthose, my young son, a stalwart knight sall be ;’— 

For he was somewhat short, so he named him Courthose, 

And he might never after this name lose. 

He was quiet of counsel and speech, and of body strong, 

Never yet man of might in Christendom, ne in Paynim, 

In battail from his steed could bring him down,” 2 
After the death of Matilda, Robert broke out in open revolt against hig 
royal father once more: and the Conqueror, in his famous death-bed 
speech and confession, alluded to this conduct with great bitterness. 
“The dukedom of Normandy,” said the dying monarch, ‘before I 
fought in the vale Sanguclac, with Harold, I granted unto my son 
Robert, for that he is my first begotten; and having received the 
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homage of his baronage, that honour given cannot be revoked. Yet I 
know that it will be a miserable reign which is subject to the rule of his 
government, for he is a foolish, proud knave, and is to be punished -with 
cruel fortune.”! Robert acquired the additional cognomen of the Un- 
ready, from the circumstance of being always out of the way when the 
golden opportunity of improving his fortunes occurred. 

Robert, though an indifferent politician, was a gallant knight and a 
skilful general. He joined the crusade under Godfrey of Boulogne, and 
so greatly distinguished himself at the taking of the holy city, that of 
all the Christian princes, his fellow-crusaders, he was judged most de- 
serving of the crown of Jerusalem. This election was made on the 
Kaster-eve as they all stood at the high altar in the temple, each holding 
an unlighted wax-taper in his hand, and beseeching God to direct their 
choice ; when the taper which duke Robert held becoming ignited with- 
out any visible agency, it was regarded by the rest of the Croises as a 
miraculous intimation in his favour, and he was entreated to accept the 
kingdom,? but he declined it, under the idea that he should obtain the 
crown of England, 

Richard, the second son of William the Conqueror and Matilda, died 
in England in the lifetime of his parents. William, their third son, 
surnamed Rufus, or Rous,’ from the colour of his hair, and called by 
the Saxon historians ‘‘ the Red King,” succeeded to the crown of England 
after his father’s death. Henry, the fourth aud youngest son of William 
and Matilda, won the surname of Beauclerc by his scholastic attain- 
ments, and succeeded to the throne of England after the death of 
William Rufus. 

There is great confusion among historians and genealogists respecting 
the names of the daughters cf Matilda and the Conqueror, and the order 
of their birth. William of Malmesbury, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry I., when enumerating the daughters of the Conqueror, says, 
“ Cecilia, the abbess of Caen, still survives.” The generality of histo- 
- Tians mention Constance, the wife of Alan, duke of Bretagne, as the 
second daughter of this illustrious pair. Ordericus Vitalis, a contempo- 
rary, calls her the third,* and Agatha the sccond daughter. Of Agatha 
be relates the following interesting particulars : ‘“‘ This princess, who had 
been formerly affianced to Harold, was demanded of her father in mar- 
riage by Alphonso, king of Galicia, but manifested the greatest repugnance 
to this alliance.” She told her father ‘‘ that her heart was devoted to her 
first spouse, and that she should consider it an abomination if she gave 
her hand to another. She had seen and loved her Saxon betrothed, and 
she revolted from a union with the foreign monarch whom she had 
never seen ;” and bursting into tears, she added with passionate emo- 

' See death-bed speech of the Conqueror, 3“ Aprés William Bastardus regna Wilk 
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tion, “that she prayed that the Most High would rather take her to 
himself, than allow her ever to be transported into Spain.” Her prayer 
was granted, the reluctant bride died on her journey to her unknown 
-lord. Her remains were conveyed to her native land, and interred at 
Bayeux, in the church of St. Mary the perpetual Virgin? 

Sandford calls this princess the sixth daughter. If so, she could not 
have been the betrothed of Harold, but of earl Edwin; and, indeed, if 
we reflect on the great disparity in age between Harold and the younger 
daughters of William of Normandy, and take into consideration the 
circumstances of his breach of contract with the little Norman lady by 
wedding Algitha, it is scarcely probable that his memory could have 
been cherished with the passionate fondness Ordericus Vitalis attributes 
to the lady Agatha ; whereas Edwin was young, and remarkable for his 
beauty. The breach of William’s promise too, was the cause of Edwin’s 
revolt, which implies that the youthful thane was deeply wounded at 
the refusal; and it is at least probable, that to the princess who had 
innocently been made a snare to him by her guileful sire, he might 
have become an object of the tenderest affection. Malmesbury, speaking 
of this princess, says, “ Agatha, to whom God granted a virgin death, 
was so devoted to the exercises of religion, that after her decease it was 
discovered that her knees had become hard, like horn, with constant 
kneeling.” 

Adela, or Adelicia, generally classed as the fourth daughter of William 
and Matilda, Orderious Vitalis places as the fifth, and says, “She was 
sought in marriage by Stephen, earl of Blois, who was desirous of allying 
himself with the aspiring family of the Conqueror, and by the advice of 
‘William’s councillors she was united to him. This princess was a learned 
woman, and possessed of considerable diplomatic talents. She had four 
sons: William, an idiot; Thibaut, surnamed the great earl of Cham- 
pagne ; Stephen de Blois, who succeeded to the English throne after the 
death. of Henry I.; and Henry bishop of Winchester. After the death 
of the count de Blois, her husband, the countess Adela took the veil at 
Marigney.” 

Gundred, or Gundreda, the sixth and youngest daughter of the Con- 
queror and Matilda, was married to William de Warren, a powerful 
Norman noble, and the first earl of Surrey in England. By him the 
lady Gundred had two sons. Gundred only survived her royal mother 
two years. She died, anno 1085, in child-bed at Castleacre in Norfolk, 
and is buried in the chapter-house of St. Pancras church, within the 
priory, at Lewes in Sussex.8 
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The death of his beloved queen Matilda afflicted the Conqueror very 
deeply. He wept excessively for many days after her decease; and to 
testify how keenly he felt her loss, he renounced his favourite amuse- 
ment of hunting, and all the boisterous sports in which he formerly 
delighted. ‘l'o the honour of Matilda, it has been asserted by some of 
the historians of the period, that she used her influence over the mind 
of her mighty lord for the mitigation of the sufferings of the people 


whom he had subjugated to his yoke. 


of the Annals of Winton, says, 


Thomas Rudborne, the author 
“King William, by the advice of 


Matilda, treated the English kindly as long as she lived, but after her 


death he became a thorough tyrant.” 


It is certainly true, that after 


Matilda left England, in 1070, the condition of the people became infi- 
nitely worse, and it is possible that it might have been aygravated by 


her death. 


Not only the happiness, but the worldly prosperity of 


William appeared sensibly diminished during his widowed state. In 
the course of the four years that he survived his consort, he experienced 


nothing but trouble and disquiet.? 


William met with the accident which caused his death, at the storming 


of the city of Mantes. He had 


roused himself from a sick bed to 


execute a terrible vengeance on the French border, for the ribald joke 
which his old antagonist, the king of France, had passed on his malady ; 
and in pursuance of his declaration ‘‘ that he would set all France in a 
blaze at his uprising,” he had ordered the city to be fired. While he 
-was, with savage fury, encouraging his soldiers to pursue the work of 
destruction to which he had incited them, his horse, chancing to set 
his foot on a piece of burning timber, started, and occasioned his lord so 
severe an injury from the pummel of the saddle, as to bring on a violent 


access of fever. Being unable to 


remount his horse, after an accident 


which must have appeared to him like a retributive chastisement for the 
barbarous deed in which he was engaged, he was conveyed in a litter to 
Rouen, where, perceiving he drew near his end, he began to experience 


_of Sussex, p. 232. Warren, though one of 
the most ferocious and rapacions of William’s 
followers, was tenderly attached to his wife, 
whom he scarcely survived three years. The 
remains of both were discovered, October 
28th, 1845, by the workmen in forming a 
cutting for the Lewes and Brighton railruad 
through the grounds of St, Pancras priory, in 
two leaden coffins, with the simple inscrip- 


tion of GuNDRADA on the one, and WILHEL- 
Mus on the other. ‘They are now deposited 
in Southover church, together with a tablet, 
previously discovered, which preserves part 
of the mutilated monastic verses that com- 
memorated her virtues. They have been 
thus beautilully translated into modern 
English rhymes by the learned historian of 
Lewes :— 
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“Gundred, illustrious branch of princely race, 


Brought into England’s church balsamic grace ; 
Pious as Mary, and as Martha kind, 
To generous deeds she gave her virtuous mind. 


Though the cold tomb her Martha's part receives, 


Her Mary’s better part for ever lives. 
O holy Pancras! keep, with gracious care, 
A mother who has made thy sons her heir.” 
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some compunctious visitings of conscience for the crimes and oppressions 
of which he had been guilty, and endeavoured to make some self- 
deceiving reparation for his wrongs. 

In the first place, he ordered “large sums to be distributed to the 
poor, and likewise for the building of churches, especially those which 
he had recently burnt at Mantes ; next he set all the Saxon prisoners 
at liberty whom he had detained in his Norman prisons; among them 
were Morcar, and Ulnoth, the brother of Harold, who had remained in 
captivity from his childhood, when he was given in hostage by ear! 
Godwin to Edward the Confessor. The heart of the dying monarch 
being deeply touched with remorse, he confessed that he had done 
Morcar mich wrong: he bitterly bewailed the blood he had shed in 
England, and the desolation and woe he had caused in Hampshire for 
the sake of planting the New Forest, protesting ‘‘ that having so misused 
that fair and beautiful land, he dared not appoint a successor to it, but 
left the disposal of that matter in the hands of God.’! He had, how- 
ever, taken some pains, by writing a letter to Lanfranc expressive of his 
earnest wish that William Rufus should succeed him in his regal dignity 
to secure the crown of England to this his favourite son,—for whom 
he called as soon as he had concluded his death-bed confessions,—and 
sealing the letter with his own seal, he put it into the hands of the 
prince, bidding him hasten to England with all speed, and deliver it to 
the archbishop, blessed him with a farewell kiss, and dismissed him. 

When the Conqueror had settled his temporal affairs, he caused him- 
self to be removed to Hermentrude, a pleasant village near Rouen,? that 
he might be more at liberty to prepare himself for death. On the 9th 
of September the awful change which he awaited took place. Hearing 
the sound of the great bell in the metropolitan church of St. Gervase 
near Rouen, William, raising his exhausted frame from the supporting 
pillows, asked “ What it meant?’* One of his attendants replying 
“that it then rang prime to Our Lady,” the dying monarch lifting his 
eyes to heaven, and spreading abroad his hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ I commend 
myself to that blessed lady, Mary the mother of God, that she by her 
holy intercession may reconcile me to her most dear Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;” and with these words he expired, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, 1087, after a reign of fifty-two years in Normandy, and 
twenty-one in England. 

His eldest son, Robert, was absent in Germany at the time of his 
death ;* William was on his voyage to England; Henry, who had 
taken charge of his obsequies, suddenly departed on some self-interested 
business ; and all the great officers of the court having dispersed them- 
selves, some to offer their homage to Robert, and others to William, the 
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inferior servants of the household, with their rapacious confedet..tes, 
took the opportunity of plundering the house where their sovereign 
had just breathed his last of all the money, plate, wearing apparel, 
hangings, and precious furniture; they even stripped the person of the 
royal dead, and left his body naked upon the floor. 

Every one appeared struck with cousternation and dismay, and 
aeither the proper officers of state nor the sons of the deceased king 
issuing the necessary orders respecting the funeral, the remains of the 
Conqueror were left wholly neglected, till Herlewin, a poor country 
knight,—but in all probability the same Herlewin who married his 
mother Arlotta,—undertvok to convey the royal corpse tu Caen, at his 
own cost, for interment in the abbey of St. Stephen, where it was met 
by prince Henry and a procession of monks.? Scarcely, however, had 
the burial rites commenced, when there was a terrible alarm of fire in 
that quarter of the town; and as there was great danger of the devouring 
element communicating to the cloisters of St. Stephen, the monks, who 
were far more concerned for the preservation of their stately abbey than 
for the lifeless remains of the munificent founder, scampered out of the 
church, without the slightest regard to decency or the remonstrances of 
prince Henry and the faithful Herlewin. ‘The example of the ecclesi- 
astics was followed by the secular attendants, so that the hearse of the 
mighty William was in a manner wholly deserted till the conflagration 
was suppressed.> ‘The monks then re-entered the holy fane and 
proceeded with the solemnity, if so it might be called; but the inter- 
ruptions and accidents with which it had been marked were not yet 
ended, for when the funeral sermon was finished, the stone coffin set in 
the grave which had been dug in the chancel between the choir and 
the altar, and the body ready to be lain therein, Anselm Fitz-Arthur, 
a Norman gentleman, stood forth and forbad the interment: “ This 
spot,” said he, “was the site of my father’s house, which this dead 
duke took violently from him, and here, upon part of mine inheritance, 
founded this church. This ground I therefore challenge, and I charge 
ye all, as ye shall answer it at the great and dreadful day of judgment, 
that ye lay not the bones of the despoiler on the hearth of my fathers,’’ 
_ The effect of this bold appeal of a solitary individual, was an instant 
pause m the burial rite of the deceased sovereign. The claims of 
Anselm Fitz-Arthyr were examined, and his rights recognised by prince 
Henry, who prevailed upon him to accept sixty shillings as the price of 
the grave, and to suffer the interment of his royal father to proceed, on 
the condition of his pledging himself to pay the full value of the rest of 
the land ‘he compensation was stipulated between Anselm Fitz- 
Arthur and prince Henry, standing on either side the grave,.on the 
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verge of which, the unburied remains of the Conqueror rested, while 
the agreement was ratified in the presence. of the mourners and assistant 
pricsts and monks, whereby Henry promised to pay, and Fitz-Arthur te 
receive, one hundred pounds of silver, as the purchase of the ground on 
which William had, thirty-five years previously, wrongfully founded the 
abbey of St. Stephen’s, to purchase a dispensation from the pope for his 
marriage with his cousin Matilda of Flanders. The bargain having 
been struck, and the payment of the sixty shillings earnest money (for 
the occupation of the seven feet of earth required as the last abode of 
the conqueror of England) being tendered by the prince and received by 
Fitz-Arthur,—strange interlude in a royal funeral,—the obsequies were 
suffered to proceed. The Saxon chroniclers have taken evident pleasure 
in enlarging on all the mischances and humiliations which befell the 
unconscious clay of their great national adversary in its passage to the 
tomb; and, surely, so singular a chapter of accidents was never yet 
recorded as occurred to the corpse of this mighty sovereign, who died - 
in the plenitude of his power. 

William of Normandy was remarkable for his personal strength, and 
for the majestic beauty of his countenance. It has been said of him, 
that no one but himself could bend his bow, and that he could, when 
riding at full speed, discharge either arblast or long-bow with unnerring 
aim.’ His forehead was high and bald, his aspect stern and command- 
ing; yet he could, when it pleased him to do so, assume such winning 
sweetness in his looks and manner as could scarcely be resisted ; but 
when in anger, no man could meet the terror of his eye. Like Saul, 
he was, from the shoulders upwards, taller than the rest of his subjects ; 
before he became too corpulent, his figure was finely proportioned. 

The loftiness of stature which contemporary chroniclers have ascribed 
to William the Conqueror was fully confirmed by the post-mortem 
examination of his body, which was made by the bishop of Bayeux 
in the year 1542, when, prompted by a strong desire to behold the 
remains of this great sovereign, he obtained leave to open his tcmb. 
On removing the stone cover, the body, which was corpulent, and 
exceeding in stature the tallest man then known, appeared as entire as ~ 
when it was first buried. Within the tomb lay a plate of copper gilt, 
on which was engraved an inscription in Latin verse? 

The bishop, who was greatly surprised at finding the body in such 

4 Rob. of Gloucester. Wm. of Malms. author of the Latin verse, of which the fol- 


2 Ducarel's Norman Antiquities lowing lines present a close translation, not 
8 ‘Thomas, archbishop of York, was the unpoetical in its antique simplicity :— 


“ He who the sturdy Normans ruled, and over England reigned, 
And stoutly won and strongly kept what he had so obtained ; 
And did the swords of those of Maine by force bring under awe, 
And made them under his command live subject to his law ; 
This great king William lieth here entombed in little grave,— 
So great a lord so small a house sufticeth him to have.” 
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perfect preservation, caused a painting to be executed of the royal 
remains, in the state in which they then appeared, by the best artist in 
Caen, and caused it to be hung up on the abbey wall, opposite to the 
monument. The tomb was then carefully closed, but in 1562, when 
the Calvinists under Chastillon took Caen, a party of the rapacious 
soldiers forced it open, in hope of meeting with a treasure; but finding 
nothing more than the bones of the Conqueror wrapped in red taffeta, 
they threw them about the church in great derision. Viscount Falaise, 
having obtained from the rioters one of the thigh-bones, it was by him 
deposited in the royal grave. Monsieur le Bras, who saw this bone, 
testified that it was longer by the breadth of his four fingers than that of 
the tallest man he had ever seen. The fanatic spoilers also entered 
the church of the Holy Trinity, threatening the same violence to the 
remains of Matilda. ‘The entreaties and tears of the abbess and her 
nuns had no effect on men, who considered the destruction of church 
ornaments and monumental sculpture a service to God quite sufficient 
to atone for the sacrilegious violence of defacing a temple consecrated to 
his worship, and rifling the sepulchres of the dead. They threw down 
the monument, and broke the effigies of the queen which lay thereon. 
On opening the grave in which the royal corpse was deposited, one of 
the party observing that there was a gold ring set with a fine sapphire 
on one of the queen’s fingers, took it off, and, with more gallantry than 
might have been expected from such a person, presented it to the 
abbess, madame Anna de Montmorenci, who afterwards gave it to her 
father, the constable of France, when he attended Charles IX. to Caen, 
in the year 1563.1 

In 1642, the monks of St. Stephen collected the bones of their royal 
patron, William of Normandy, and built a plain altar-shaped tomb over 
them, on the spot where the original monument stood in the chancel. 
The nuns of the Holy Trinity, with equal zeal, caused the broken 
fragments of Matilda’s statue and monument to be restored, and placed 
over her grave, near the middle of the choir, on a tomb of black and 
white marble, three feet high and six long, in the shape of a coffin, 
surrounded with iron spikes, and hung with ancient tapestry.? 

The restored monument of Matilda remained undisturbed till nearly 
the close of the last century, when the French republicans paid one of 
their destructive visits to the church of the Holy Trinity at Caen, and, 
among other outrages against taste and feeling, swept away this 
memorial of its royal foundress ;* but whilea single arch of that majestic 
and time-honoured fane, the church of the Holy Trinity, survives, the 
first of our Anglo-Norman queens, Matilda of Flanders will require no 
other mouument. 

1 Ducarel. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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MATILDA OF SCOTLAND, 


QUEEN OF HENRY I. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN we consiaez the perils to which the representatives of our ancient 
line of sovereigns, Edyar Atheling and his sisters, were exposed during 
the usurpation of Harold and the Norman reigns of terror, it almost 
appears as if an overruling Providence had guarded these descendants of 
the great Alfred, for the purpose of continuing the lineage of that patriot 
king on the throne of these realms, through the marriage of Henry I. 
with the daughter of Margaret Atheling, Matilda of Scotland. This 
princess, the subject of our present biography, is distinguished among 
the many illustrious females that have worn the crown-matrimonial of 
England by the title of “the good queen ;” a title which, eloquent in its 
simplicity, briefly implies that she possessed not only the great and 
shining qualities calculated to add lustre to a throne, but that she em- 
ployed them in promoting the happiness of all classes of her subjects, 
affording at the same time a bright example of the lovely and endearing 
attributes which should adorn the female character. 

Some historians call this princess Matilda Atheling, and almost invest 
her with the dignity of a queen-regnant, as the heiress of the Anglo- 
Saxon Monarchs. In the same spirit, her grandson and representative, 
Henry II., is designated ‘‘ the restorer of the English royal line.” This, 
as Blackstone justly observes, is “‘a great error, for the rights of 
Margaret Atheling to the English succession were vested in her sons, 
and not in her daughter.”! James I., on his accession to the throne of 
England, faileu not to set forth that important leaf in his pedigree, and 
laid due stress on the circumstance of his descent from the ancient line 
of English sovereigns by the elder blood. Alexander, the archdeacon of 
Salisbury (who wrote the Tracts of the Exchequer, quoted by Gervase 
of Tilbury in his celebrated Dialogues of the Exchequer), has gravely 
set forth in his red-book, a pedigree of Matilda of Scotland, tracing her 

1 Blackstone, vol. i 
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descent in an unbroken line up to Adam. ‘here is a strange medley of 
Christian kings and pagan sinners, such as Woden and Balder, with the 
Jewish patriarchs of holy writ, in this royal genealogy.! 

Matilda is the only princess of Scotland who ever shared the throne 
of a king of England. It is, however, from her maternal ancestry that 
she derives her great interest as connected with the annals of this 
country. Her mother, Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, was the 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside, and the daughter of Edward 
Atheling, surnamed the Outlaw, by a German princess, erroneously 
stated by English historians to have been Agatha, daughter of the 
emperor Henry II. of Germany.? Edgar Atheling, feeling some reason 
to mistrust the apparent friendship of William the Conqueror, privately 
withdrew from his court, and in the year 1068 took shipping with 
Margaret, their younger sister Christina, and their mother, intending to 
seek a refuge in Hungary with their royal kindred; but, by stress of 
weather, the vessel in which they, with many other English exiles, 
were embarked, was driven into the Frith of Forth. Malcolm Canmore, 
the young unmarried king of Scotland, who had just’ regained his do- 
minions from the usurper Macbeth, happened to be present when the 
royal fugitives landed, and was so struck with the beauty of the lady 
Margaret Atheling, that in a few days he asked her in marriage of her 
brother. Edgar joyfully gave the hand of the dowerless princess to the 
young and handsome sovereign, who had received the exiled English in 
the most generous and honourable manner, and whose disinterested 
affection was sufficient testimony of the nobleness of his disposition, 

After her marriage, the Saxon princess became the happy instrument 
of diffusing the blessings of Christianity throughout her husband’s do- 
minions, commencing the work of conversion in the proper place,—her 
own household and court. The influence which her personal charms 
had, in the first instance, won over the heart of her royal husband, her 
virtues and mental powers increased and retained to the last hour of 
Malcolm’s existence. He reposed the most unbounded confidence, not 
only in the principles, but the judgment of his English consort, who 
became the domestic legislator of the realm. 

Many deeply interesting, as well as amusing particulars, connected 
with the parents of Matilda of Scotland, the subject of our present 
meno, have been preserved by the learned Turgot,’ the historian of this 
royal family, who, in his capacity of confessor to queen Margaret, and 
preceptor to her children, enjoyed opportunities of becoming acqua.nted 


1 Lib. Rud. fol. notata 4, a hostage to William the Conqueror, and 
2 The most authentic account of the ma- shut up by him in Lincoln-castle. rom 
ternai pedigree of Margaret Atheling will be thence he escaped fo Norway. Returning 


found in ‘Drummond’s Noble Families,— from that country, he was shipwrecked on 
article, Bruce, the English coast, and having lost everything 
3 ‘Turgot was a Saxon of good family, he possessed in the world, he became a 


born in Lincolnshire. He was delivered as priest, and distinguished himself so much by 
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not only with all personal particulars respecting these illustrious indi- 
viduals, but of learning their most private thoughts and feelings. 

Matilda, the subject of this memoir, was her eldest daughter, and was 
probably born in the year 1079. This we infer from the remarkable 
circumstance of Robert Courthose, the elder brother of her future hus- 
band, being her godfather. Malcolm Canmore, her father, invaded 
England in that year, and Robert of Nermandy was, on his reconciliation 
with his father, William the Conqueror, sent with a military force to 
repel this northern attack. Robert, finding his forces inadequate to 
maintain successfully a war of aggression, entered into a negotiation with 
the Scottish monarch, which ended in a friendly treaty. Malcolm 
renewed his homage for Cumberland ; and Robert, who, whatever his 
faults might be as a private character, was one of the most courteous 
knights and polished gentlemen of the age in which he lived, cemented 
the auspicious amity he had established between his royal sire and the 
warlike husband of the heiress presumptive of the Saxon line of kings, 
by becoming the sponsor of the infant princess Matilda. Some historians 
assert that the name of the little princess was originally Hditha, and 
that it was, out of compliment to the Norman prince her godfather, 
changed to Matilda, the name of his beloved mother ; the contemporary 
chronicler, Ordericus Vitalis, says, Matildem, que prius dicta est Editha. 
“ Matilda, whose first name was Edith.” 

Matilda the Good received her earliest lessons of virtue and piety 
from her illustrious mother, and of learning from the worthy Turgot, 
the preceptor of the royal children of Scotland. While Matilda 
was very young, there appears to have been an attempt on the part, 
either of the queen her mother, or her aunt Christina Atheling, the 
celebrated abbess of Romsey, to consecrate her to the church, or at least 
to give her tender mind a conventual bias, greatly to the displeasure of 
the king her father; who once, as Matilda herself testified, when she 
was brought into his presence dressed in a nun’s veil, snatched it from 
her head in a great passion, and indignantly tore it in pieces, observing 
at the same time to Alan, duke of Bretagne, who stood by, “ that he 
intended to bestow her in marriage, and not to devote her to a cloister.” ! 
This circumstance, young as she was, made a deep impression on the 
mind of the little princess, and probably assisted in strengthening her 
determination, in after years, never to complete the profession of which 
she was, at one period of her life, compelled to assume the dress. Alan, 
duke of Bretagne, to whom king Malcolm addressed this observation, 
was the widower of William the Conqueror’s daughter Constance ; and 
though there was a great disparity of years between him and Matilda, 


his learning and piety, that he was promoted _— followed the fortunes of his royal pupil Ma- 
to be prior of Durham. When Margaret _ tilda, the daughter of his illustrious patronest 
Atheling became queen of Scotland, she pre- after hér marriage with Henry 1, 

ferred him to the office of her confessor. He 1 Eadmer. 
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it appears certain that the object of his visit to the Scottish court was 
to obtain her for his second wife. 

Matilda’s uncle, Edgar Atheling, became resident at the court of her 
father and mother for some time, in the year 1091; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that William Rufus and Malcolm joined in appointing him as 
arbiter of peace between England and Scotlaud, which were then engaged 
in a fierce devastating war.? Thus placed in the most singular and 
romantic position that ever was sustained by a disinherited heir, Edgar 
conducted himself with such zeal and impartiality as to give satisfaction 
to both parties, and a pacification was concluded, which afforded a 
breathing time of two years to the harassed people of this island, After 
a reconciliation with William Rufus, which was never afterwards broken, 
Edgar returned to the court of his favourite friend and companion, Robert 
of Normandy. ‘The dangerous illness of William Rufus, at Gloucester, 
tempted king Malcolm Canmore to invade his dominions, <x the year 
1098, for the purpose, as he said, of revenging the insults he had re- 
ceived from the Anglo-Norman sovereign ; his real object was, probably, 
to take advantaze of Rufus’s unpopularity with all classes, and to assert 
the rival title of the descendants of the great Alfred, with whom he was 
now so closely united. According to Hector Boethius and Buchanan, 
Malcolm was killed at the siege of Alnwick-castle, by the treachery of 
the besieged, who, being reduced to the last extremity, offered to sur- 
render, if the Scottish king would receive the keys in person. Malcolm 
acceded to this condition,’ and coming to the gates, was there met by a 
knight bearing the keys on the point of a lance, which he offered to the 
king on his knee; but when Malcolm stooped to receive them, he 
treacherously thrust the point of the lance through the bars of his 
vizor into his eye, and gave him a mortal wound. 

This was heavy news to pour into the anxious ear of the widowed 
queen, who then lay on her death-bed, attended by her daughters Matilda 
and Mary. Cold, and in the agonies of death, she ceased not to put up 
her supplications to Heaven in the touching words of the Miserere: 
“ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies ; blot out mine iniquities; make me to hear joy and gladness, 
that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy holy Spirit from me; restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” * 

At that moment her young son, prince Edgar, returned from the 
disastrous English expedition, and approached her couch. ‘“ How fares 
' 4t with the king and my Edward ?” asked tle dying queen. The youth- 
ful prince stood mournfully silent. ‘‘ I know all—I know all,” cricd his 
mother; ‘‘ yet, by this holy cross I adjure you speak out the worst.” 

1 Kadmer, Gem. 3 R. of Hov. 3 Wm. of Malms. 4 ‘Turgot, 
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As she spoke she presented to the view of her son that celebrated ‘‘ black 
cross” which she had brought with her from England, as the most pre- 
cious possession she derived from her royal Saxon ancestors. 

“‘ Both are slain,” replied the prince. Lifting her eyes and hands 
towards heaven, she said, “ Praise and blessing be to thee, Almighty 
God, that thou hast been pleased to make me endure so bitter anguish 
‘in the hour of my departure, thereby, as I trust, to purify me in some 
measure from the corruption of my sins. And thou, O Lord Jesus 
Christ ! who, through the will of the Father, hast given life to the world 
by thy death, oh, deliver me!” While pronouncing these words she 
expired. 

The reputation of her virtues, and the report that miracles had been 
wrought at her tomb, caused her name to be enrolled in the catalogue of 
saints by the church of Rome. It is a pleasure to find the following 
enlightened passage, from the pen of an ecclesiastic of the eleventh 
century :—‘“‘ Others,” says Turgot, “‘may admire the indications of 
sanctity which miracles afford. I much more admire in Margaret the 
works of mercy. : Such signs (namely, miracles) are common to the 
evil and the good ; but the works of true piety and charity are peculiar 
to the good. With better reason, therefore, ought we to admire the 
deeds of Margaret, which made her saintly, than her miracles, had she 
performed any.” 

To this great and good man did the dying Margaret consign the 
spiritual guardianship of her two young daughters, the princesses 
Matilda and Mary, and her younger sons. Turgot has preserved the words 
with which she gave him this important charge; they will strike an 
answering chord on the heart of every mother. “ Farewell!” she said ; 
“my life draws to a close, but you may survive me long. To you I 
commit the charge of my children. Teach them, above all things, to 
love and fear God; and if any of them should be permitted to attain 
to the height of earthly grandeur, oh! then, in an especial manner, be to 
them a father and a guide. Admonish, and if need be, reprove them, 
lest they should be swelled with the pride of momentary glory, and 
through covetousness, or by reason of the prosperity of this world, 
offend their Creator, and forfeit eternal life. This, in the presence of 
Him who is now our only witness, I beseech you to promise and 
perform.” 

Adversity was soon to try these youthful scions of royalty with her 
touchstone ; and of the princess Matilda, as well as her saintly mother, 
it may justly be said,— 

“* Stern, rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore ” 

Donald Bane (the brother of Malcolm Canmore), soon after the 

disastrous defeat aud death of Matjlda’s father and eldest brother, seized 
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the throne of Scotland, and commanded all the English exiies, of what- 
soever degree, to quit the kingdom, under pain of death. Edgar 
Atheling, Matilda’s uncle, then conveyed to England the orphan family 
of his sister, the queen of Scotland, consisting of five young princes, and 
two princesses.} 

He supported Matilda, her sister and brothers, who were all minors, 
privately, from his own means. They were in considerable personal 
danger, from the accusation of one of the knights at the English court, 
who told William Rufus that the Saxon prince had brought into 
England, and was raising up, a family of competitors for the English 
crown, A friend of Edgar, named Godwin, challenged and slew the 
calumniator ; and William Rufus, supposing Providence had decided in 
favour of the innocent, treated Edgar and his adopted family with kind- 
ness and friendship. The princesses Matilda and Mary were placed by 
their uncle in the nunnery of Romsey, of which his surviving sister, 
Christina, was abbess ; for the princes he obtained an honourable recep- 
tion at the court of William Rufus, who eventually sent him at the 
head of an army to Scotland, with which he succeeded in re-establishing 
the young king Edgar, eldest brother of Matilda, on the throne of his 
ancestors. 

Ordericus Vitalis confirms, in a great measure, the statements of Tur- 
got; and, after relating the death of queen Margaret, adds, “She had 
sent her two daughters, Edith (Matilda) and Mary, to Christina her sis- 
ter, who was a religieuse of the abbey of Romscy, to be instructed by 
her in holy writ. These princesses were a long time pupils among the 
nuns. They were instructed by them, not only in the art of reading, 
but in the observance of good manners; and these devoted maidens, as 
they approached the age of womanhood, waited for the consolation of 
God. As we have said, they were orphans, deprived of both their 
parents, separated from their brothers, and far from the protecting care 
of kindred or friends. They had no home or hope but the cloister, and 

~ yet, by the mercy of God, they were not professed as nuns. They were 
destined by the Disposer of all earthly events for better things.” 

_ The abbey of Wilton, ever since the profession of the royal saint 

Editha,? had been the place of nurture and education for the princesses 


1 Hardyng, in his rhyming Chronicle, thus quaintly enumerates the posterity of Margaret 
Atheling (see Sir Heury Ellis’s edition) :— 

“ Edward, Dunkan, Edgar, Alixander the gay, 
And David also (that kings were all they say), 
Whose mother is now St. Margrete without doubt. 
At Dunfermlyn shrined and canonized , 
By whom Malcolyn a daughter had also, 
King Henry’s wile the first, full well avised 
Queen Maude, that’s right well loved England through. 
Those crosses fair and royal, as men go 
Through all England she made at her expense, 
And divers good orders through her providence,” 

2 Daughter of Edward the Peaceable. 
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of the Anglo-Saxon reigning family. This abbey of black Benedictine 
nuns was founded by king Alfred, and since his days it had been usual 
to elect a superior of his lineage. Wilton-abbey had been refounded by 
the queen Editha, consort to Edward the Confessor.1 While that 
monarch was building Westminster-abbey, his queen employed her 
revenues in changing the nunnery of Wilton from a wooden edifice into 
one of stone. 

The abbey of Romsey was likewise a royal foundation, generally go- 
verned by an abbess of the blood-royal. Christina is first mentioned as 
abbess of Romsey in Hampshire, and afterwards as superior of the Wil- 
ton convent. As both belonged to the order of black Benedictines, this 
transfer was not difficult ; but chroniclers do not mention when it was 
effected, simply stating the fact that the Scottish princess first dwelt at 
Romsey, yet when she grew up she was resident at Wilton-abbey, under 
the superintendence of the abbess Christina her aunt. Matilda thus be- 
came an inhabitant of the same abode where the royal virgins of her race 
had always received their education? It was the express desire of the 
queen, her mother, who survived that request but a few hours, that she 
should be placed under the care of the lady Christina at Romsey. 

While in these English convents, the royal maid was compelled to 
assume the thick black veil of a votaress,? as a protection from the in- 
sults of the lawless Norman nobles. The abbess Christina, her aunt, 
who was exceedingly desirous of seeing her beautiful niece become a nun 
professed, treated her very harshly if she removed this cumbrous and in- 
convenient envelope, which was composed of coarse black cloth or serge ; 
some say it was a tissue of horse-hair. The imposition of this veil was 
considered by Matilda as an intolerable grievance. She wore it,4 as she 
herself acknowledged, with sighs and tears in the presence of her stern 
aunt; and the moment she found herself alone, she flung it on the 
ground, and stamped it under her feet. During the seven years that 
Matilda resided in this dreary asylum, she was carefully instructed in 
all the learning of the age. Ordericus Vitalis says she was taught the 
“ literatoriam urtem,” of which she afterwards became, like her prede- 
cessor, Matilda of Flanders, a mast munificent patroness. She was also 
greatly skilled in music, for which her love amounted almost toa passion. 
When queen, we shall find her sometimes censured for the too great 
liberality she showed in rewarding, with costly presents, the monks who 
sang skilfully in the church service. 

The superior education which this illustrious princess received during 
these years of conventual seclusion, eminently fitted her to become the 
consort of so accomplished a prince as Henry le Beauclerc. Robert of 
Gloucester, and Piers of Langtoft, and, above all, Eadmer, a contempo- 
rary, assert that the royal pair had been lovers before circumstances ad- 

1 Camden, 2 Ord. Vit. 3 Kadmer, * Ibid. 5 Tyrrell. 
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mitted of their union. These are the words of old quaint Robin on the 
subject :— 
“ Special love there had ere been, as | understand, 
Between him and the king's fair daughter, Maud of Scotland. 
So that he willed her to wife, and the bishops also, 
And the high men of the land radde! him thereto,” 

Matilda received two proposals of marriage while she was in the nun- 
aery at Romsey; one from Alan, duke of Bretagne, the mature suitor 
vefore mentioned, who demanded her in marriage of his brother-in-law, 
William Rufus, and obtained his consent; but he was prevented by 
death from fulfilling his engagement. Had it been otherwise, Matilda’s 
only refuge from this ill-assorted union would have been the irrevocable 
assumption of the black veil, of which she had testified such unqualified 
abhorrence. The other candidate for the hand of the exiled princess, 
was the young and handsome William Warren, earl of Surrey, the son 
of the Conqueror’s youngest daughter Gundred, the favourite nephew of 
William Rufus, and one of the richest and most powerful of the baron- 
age of England and Normandy. The profession of Matilda was delayed 
for a time by the addresses of these princes.2 “ But,” continues the 
chronicler, “ she was, by the grace of God, reserved for a higher destiny, 
and through his permission contracted a more illustrious marriage.”* It 
is remarkable, that of the three lovers by whom Matilda was sought in 
marriage, one should have been the son-in-law, another the grandson, 
and the third the son, of that Norman conqueror who had established a 
rival dynasty on the throne of her ancestors, 

Matilda pleaded devotion to a religious life, as an excuse for declining 
the addresses of Warren. It seems strange that she should have pre- 
ferred a lengthened sojourn in a gloomy cloister, to marrying a young, 
handsome, and wealthy prince of the reigning family of England, unless 
her refusal of Warren may be regarded as a confirmation of the state- 
ments of Eadmer, Robert of Gloucester, William of Malmesbury, and 

_ others of the ancient chroniclers, as to “the special love” that existed 
between Heury Beauclere and Matilda, during the season of their mutual 
adversity. The nunnery of Wilton was not far from Winchester, the 
principal seat of the Norman sovereign ; and when we reflect on the 
great intimacy which subsisted between Matilda’s uncle, Edgar Atheling, 
and the sons of the Conqueror, it appears by no means improbable that 
prince Henry might have accompanied him in some of his visits to his 
royal kinswomen, and been admitted, under the sanction of his presence, 
to converse with the princesses, and enjoyed the opportunity of seeing 
Matilda without her veil; which, we learn from her own confession, 
she took every opportunity of throwing aside. Nor was this to be won- 
dered at, since, if we may credit the testimony of contemporary writers, 
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her face was well worth the looking upon. ‘The learned Hildebert,! her 
friend and corresnondent, has celebrated her personal charms in the elo- 
quent Latin poems which he addressed to her, both before and after her 
marriage, Matthew Paris says she was “very fair, and elegant in per- 
son, as well as learned, holy, and wise.” These qualities, combined with 
her high lineage, rendered her, doubtless, an object of attraction to the 
Norman princes. 

Henry Beauclere was ten years the senior of his nephew Warren; but 
his high mental acquirements and accomplishments were, to a mind like 
that of Matilda of Scotland, far beyond the meretricious advantages 
which his more youthful rival could boast. Robert of Gloucester, in his 
rhyming Chronicle, gives this quaint summary of the birth, education, 
and characteristics of Henry :— 

“Jn England was he born, Henri, this nobleman, 
In the third year that his father England wan ; 
He was, of all his sons, best fitued king to be, 
Of fairest form and manners, aud most gentle and free ; 
For that he was the youngest, to book his father bim drew, 
And he became it as it befel a good clerk enow, 
One time when he was young, his brother smote him, I wis, 
And he wept while his father stood by and beheld all this ; 
* Ne weep now,’ he said, ‘ loving son, for it shall come to be, 
That thou shalt yet be king, and that thou shalt see.’ 
His father made him, at Westminster, knight of his own hand, 
In the nineteenth year of his age, &c. &c. 


Taller he was some deal than his brethren were, 
Fair man and stout enow, with brown hair.” 


Henry was regarded by the people of the land with a greater deeree 
of complacency than the elder sons of the Conqueror, from the cireum- 
stance of his being an English-born prince. While yet a tender infant, 
his mighty sire named him as a witness (the only male witness) of the 
following curious charter to one of his followers, the founder of the 
family of Hunter of Hopton :— 


“I, William the king, the third year of my reign, 
Give to thee, Norman Hunter, to me that art both liefe2 and dear, 
The Hop and the Hopton, and all the bounds up and down, 
Under the earth to hell, above the earth to heaven, 
From me and mine to thee and thine, 
As good and as fair as ever they mine were. 
To witnesse that this is sooth, 
I bite the white waxe with my tooth, 
Before Jugge § Mande, and Margery, 
And my young sonne Henry, 
For a bowe and a broad arrowe, 
When I sall come to hunt on Yarrowe,” 4 


The rhymes of this quaint feudal grant are undoubtedly far more agree- 


able to the ear than the halting hervics of honest Robert of Gloucester, 


1 Afterwards archbishop of Mans. — See $ Pronounced Juey, which rhymes to Mar 
Hildeberti Opera, gery; the rhymes, it will be observed; recur 
8 Liefe, loving. in the widdle of the line. ¢ Stowe 
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previously quoted, though compounded more than a century before his 
jingling chronicle was written. Several of the charters of William the 
Conqueror are in this form, and with the names of the same members of 
his family. It is probable that they were executed in the presence of 
his queen “ Maude;” “‘ Jugge” (sometimes used as an abbreviation for 
Judith) must have been his niece Judith, afterwards the wife of Wal- 
theof ; the name of that notable witness, the baby Henry, was doubtless 
added as a joke by the royal sire. Biting the white wax was supposed 
to give particular authenticity to conveyances from the crown, which 
formerly were each duly furnished with a proof impression of that pri- 
mitive substitute for the great seal of England the royal eye-tooth, some- 
times familiarly specified by the monarch as his “fang-tooth.” This 
custom, which took its rise from very remote antiquity, was needlessly 
adopted by the Anglo-Norman line of sovereigns, whose broad seals are 
of peculiarly fine workmanship, bearing their veritable effivies, crowned, 
sceptered, and in royal robes, seated on the king’s stone bench; and on 
the reverse of the seal the same monarch is figured, armed cap-a-pié, and 
mounted on a war-charger, gallantly appointed. 

It is among the boasts of Cambridge that Henry, so celebrated for 
nis learning, received his education there. The ancient annals of St. 
Austin’s Canterbury, however, affirm “that he was instructed in philo- 
sophy beyond seas, where for his knowledge in the liberal sciences, he 
was by the French surnamed Beauclerc.”?! 

The following dialogue took place between Henry and his royal sire, 
_ when the latter lay on his death-bed at Hermentrude, and was concluding 
his elaborate confession of his past deeds of oppression and cruelty with 
the verbal bequest of his dominions to his two eldest sons. ‘ And what 
do you give to me, father?” interrupted Henry, who stood weeping at 
the bedside, less touched, we fear, at the awful list of sins and wicked- 
nesses of which his dying sire had just disburthened his conscience, than 
at the tenour of a last will ani testament in which he appeared to have 
no share, ‘ Five thousand pounds in silver, out of my treasury, do I 
give thee,” replied the Conqueror. ‘ But what shall I do with treasure, 
if I have neither castle nor domaiu ?” demanded the disappointed prince, 
“Be patient, my son, and comfort thyself in God,” rejoined the expiring 
monarch ; “thy elder brothers do but yo before thee. Robert shall have 
Normandy, and William England; brt thou shalt be the inheritor of 
all my honours, and shall excel both thy brethren in riches and power.” 
This oracular speech, though far enough trom proving satisfactory at the 
time to the landless Henry, was afterwards magnified into a prophetic an- 


1 St. Austin’s Lib. MSS. A learned writer brated troubadour peetess, Marie of Fra.ce, 
in the Archwologia supposes that this appel- who flourished in the reign of our Henry Tit, 
lation was won by Henry’s “‘ English Fables’? has translated the English monarch’s wor’s 
in the Asopian style, adding that the cele- mto Norman French, 
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nunciation of his accession to the united dominions of England and 
Normandy. 

Robert, whose extravagance had exhausted all his resources before he 
succeeded to the dukedom of Normandy, besought his youngest brother 
to assist him with a loan of at least part of the money. Henry complied, 
on condition of being put in possession of his mother’s bequest of the 
Cotentin. Robert agreed; but, after he had been foiled in his attempt 
to dethrone Rufus, he returned to Normandy with exhausted coffers, and 
wrongfully repossessed himself of the Cotentin. Henry, greatly euraged at 
this treatment, was preparing to take up arms against Robert, when the 


latter, finding himself attacked by William, and abandoned by his ally, 


Philip of France, thought proper to make the most earnest solicitations 
to Henry for forgiveness and assistance. Henry, being mollified by the 
submission of his elder brother, and understanding that a plot was in 
agitation to deliver Rouen to William, suddenly entered the city, and 
seizing Conon, the head of the conspirators, charged him with his trea- 
son to the duke, and caused him to be flung headlong from one of the 
highest towers. By this decisive step Henry preserved the capital for 
Robert. 

Robert and William soon after came to an amicable agreement, and 
terminated their quarrel by making their wills in each other's favour, 
without any mention of Henry. Henry regarded this as a great affront, 
especially on the part of Robert, to whom he had rendered such signal 
services, and demanded of him either a restitution of his silver, or to be 
put in possession of the Cotentin. On Robert’s refusal, he seized on 
Mount St. Michael, where he strongly entrenched himself, 

The youthful adventurer maintained his rocky fortress with obstinate 
valour against the united efforts of his august brothers of England and 
Normandy, till he was reduced to the greatest straits for want of water. 
He represented his distress to Robert in a moving message, and obtained 
leave to supply his garrison with water, and a present of wine for -his 
own use. Rufus upbraided Robert with his compliance, which he called 
“an act of folly.”—‘* What!’ replied Robert, with a sudden burst of 
that generous warmth of feeling which formed the redeeming trait of his 
character, “is the quarrel between us and our brother of that import- 
ance, that we should make him die of thirst? We may have occasion 
for a brother hereafter, but where shall we find another if we destroy 
this?” After Robert had besieged St. Michael’s-mount during the 
whole of Lent, he brought Henry to terms; who, weary, perhaps, of 
keeping a stricter fast than even the church of Rome enjoined at that 
season, surrendered the fortress; and having permission to go whither 
he pleased, wandered about Germany and France for some time, for- 
saken of every one save four faithful domestics, 
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Prince Henry’s poverty subjected him occasionally to the sneers of the 
wealthy Norman barons, but more especially of his rival kinsman, 
Warren,! who took occasion from his swiftness in pursuit of the forest 
game, “which oft-times,” says the chronicle of Normandy, “ he, for lack 
of horse or dog, followed on foot, to bestow the name of ‘Deer’s-foot’ 
on the landless prince. This greatly troubled Henry, who hated Warren 
to the death, but had no power to avenge himself, because the ‘ Red 
King’ loved Warren greatly.”? It is possible that Warren’s courtship of 
Matilda of Scotland was one cause of Henry’s bitter animosity.* This 
courtship was sanctioned by Rufus, and some of the ancient chroniclers 
assert that Matilda was contracted to him, but this appears without 
foundation. 

Henry was in his thirty-second year when the glancing aside of Wat 
Gyrrel’s arrow made him king of England. A most remarkable ad- 
venture befell him on that eventful day, August 2nd, 1100. Being sepa- 
rated from the royal party while pursuing his game in an adjoining glen 
of the forest, he chanced to snap the string of his cross-bow, or arblast, 
and repairing to the hut of a forester to get it mended or replaced, he 
was, the moment he entered this sylvan abode, saluted as king by an 
old woman whom he found there, whose description is somewhat 
similar to that of one of the witches in Macbeth. The following is a 
literal version of her address, from the Norman French rhymes of 
Wace :— 

“ Hasty news to thee I bring, 
Henry, thou art now a king; 
Mark the words and heed them well, 
Which to thee in sooth I tell, 
And recall them in the hour 
Of thy regal state and power.” } 

Before Henry had recovered from the surprise with which the weird 
woman’s prediction had startled him, the cries of the “‘ Red King’s” attend- 
ants proclaimed the fatal accident that had befallen their royal master. 
Henry acted as Rufus doubtless would have done in his case; he sprang 
to his saddle, and made the best of his way to Winchester, without be- 
stowing a moment’s care or attention on the body of his deceased 
brother, which was irreverently thrown into the cart of one Purkiss, a 
Saxon charcoal-burner, that was passing through the forest, and, on no 
gentler bier, ignobly borne back to the city which he had quitted that 
morning with such proud parade. 

William Breteuil,* the royal treasurer, was also at this memorable 
hunting party, and with him Henry actually rode a race to Winchester, 
—ay, and won it too; for when Breteuil arrived at the door of the trea- 
aury, he found Henry standing before it, who greeted him with a 


1 Wace. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. Conqueror’s great friend and cownsellog 
* William Breteuil was the son of the Fitz-Osborn, surnamed the “ Proud Spirit,” 
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demand of the keys. Breteuil boldly declared, “That both treasure 
and crown belonged to the prince’s eldest brother, duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy, who was then absent in the Holy Land, and for that prince he 
would keep the treasures of the late king his master.” Henry drew his 
sword, and backed by his powerful friend, Henry Bellomonte, afterwards 
earl of Leicester, and other nobles of his party, forced the keys from his 
kinsman Breteuil, and took possession of the treasure and regalia, 

Some of the nobles who possessed large estates in Normandy sided 
with Breteuil, in advocating the rights of the royal crusader ; and the 
debate growing very stormy, it was considered more expedient to argue 
the momentous question in the council-chamber. Thither the nobles 
and prelates adjourned; but while they were engaged in advocating, 
according as interest or passion swayed, the rival claims of Robert and 
Henry to the vacant throne, Henry had successfully pleaded his own 
cause to the populace in the streets of Winchester; and they, strong in 
numbers, and animated with sudden affection for the English-born 
prince, who had promised to bestow upon them English laws and an 
English queen, gathered round the palace, and quickened the decision 
of the divided peers in council by making the name of Henry resound 
in their ears: and Henry, thus elected by the voice of the people, was 
immediately proclaimed king at Winchester. The remains of the luck- 
less Rufus were hurried into the grave, with a sort of hunter’s mass, 
the following morning at an early hour, in Winchester cathedral; and 
Henry hastened to London, where, on Sunday, the 5th of August, the 
third day after his brother’s death, he was crowned in Westminster- 
abbey, by Maurice, bishop of London. Before the regal circlet was 
placed on his brow, “Henry, at the high altar at Westminster, pro- 
mised to God and the people,” says the Saxon Chronicle, “to annul the 
unrighteous acts that took place in his brother’s reign, and he was 
crowned on that condition.”! 

Henry promised everything that could reasonably be demanded of 
him, and set about reforming the abuses and corruptions that had pre- 
vailed during the licentious reign of the bachelor king, and completely 
secured his popularity with the English people by declaring his resolu- 
tion of wedding a princess of the blood of Alfred, who had been brought 
up and educated among them. Accordingly, he demanded Matilda, the 
daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Margaret Atheling, of her 
brother, Edgar, king of Scotland. The proposal was exceedingly agree- 
able to the Scottish monarch, but great difficulties were opposed to the 
completion of this marriage by those who were of opinion that she had 
embraced a religious life? The abbess Christina, Matilda’s aunt, in 
particular, whose Saxon prejudices could not brook the idea that the 
throne of the Norman line of sovereigns should be strengthened by an 

1 Sax. Chron, 3 Eadmer, 
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alliance with the royal blood of Alfred, protested, “« that her niece was a 
veiled nun, and'that it would be an act of sacrilege to remove her frum 
her convent.” 

Henry’s heart was set upon the marriage, but he would not venture 
to outrage popular opinion by wedding a consecrated nun. In this 
dilemma, he wrote a pressing letter to the learned Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had been unjustly despoiled of his revenues by 
William Rufus, and was then in exile at Lyons, entreating him to re- 
turn, and render him his advice and assistance in this affair. Anselm 
declared the case was too weighty for his single decision, and summoned 
a council of the church at Lambeth, for the purpose of entering more 
fully into this important question.! 

Matilda made her appearance before the synod, and was closely inter- 
rogated by the primate Anselm, in the presence of the whole hierarchy 
of England, as to the reality of her alleged devotion to a religious life? 
The particulars of her examination have been preserved by Eadmer, 
who, as the secretary of the archbishop Anselm, was doubtless an eye- 
witness of this interesting scene, and recorded the very words uttered 
by the princess. 

The archbishop commenced by stating the prevailing report that she 
had embraced a religious life, and declared, ‘‘that no motive whatever 
would induce him to dispense with her vow, if it had already been 
given to Almighty God.” Matilda denied that there had been any 
such engagement on her part. She was asked, “If she had embraced a 
religious life, either by her own choice or the vow of her parents ;” and 
she replied “* Neither.” Then she was examined as to the fact of her 
having worn the black veil of a votaress in her father’s court, and sub- 
sequently in the nunneries of Romsey and Wilton. ‘I do not deny,” 
‘said Matilda, “having worn the veil in my father’s court, for when I 
was a child, my aunt Christina put a piece of black clothver my head ; 
but when my father saw me with it, he snatched it off in a great rage, 
and execrated the person who had put it on me. I afterwards made a 
pretence of wearing it, to excuse myself from unsuitable marriages ; 
and on one of these occasions, my father tore the veil and threw it on 
the ground, observing to Alan, carl of Bretagne, who stood by, that it 
was his intention to give me in marriage, not to devote me to the 
eburch.”® She also admitted that she had assumed the veil in the nun- 
nery of Romsey as a protection from the lawless violence of the Norman 
nobles, and had continued to wear that badge of conventual devotion, 
against her own inclination, through the harsh compulsion of her aunt, 

1 Not long after the return of archbishop colm, late king of Scotland, rsolved, if it 
Anselm to England, the king, by the advice might be lawful, to marry her.—Tyrrell 
of his friends, resolved to leave off his mis- 2 Kadmer. Wm. of Malms. 
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the abbess Christina. “If I attempted to remove it,” continued 
Matilda, “she would torment me with harsh blows and sharp re 
proaches. Sighing and trembling, I wore it in her presence; but as 
soon as I withdrew from her sight, I always threw it off, and trampled 
upon it.” 

This explanation was considered perfectly satisfactory by the council 
at Lambeth, and they pronounced that ‘“ Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, had proved that she had not embraced a religious life, 
either by her own choice or the vow of her parents, and was free to 
contract marriage with the king.” The council, in addition to this 
declaration, thought proper to make public the cogent reason the 
Scottish princess had given for her assumption of the black veil on her 
coming to England; which was done in the following remarkable 
words: ‘When the great king William conquered this land, many of 
his followers, elated by so great a victory, and thinking that every- 
thing ought to be subservient to their will and pleasure, not only seized 
the provisions of the conquered, but invaded the honour of their 
matrons and virgins whenever they had an opportunity.. This obliged 
many young ladies, who dreaded their violence, to put on the veil to 
preserve their honour.”? 

Matilda, notwithstanding her repugnance to the consecrated veil, 
exhibited a very maidenly reluctance to enter the holy pale of matri- 
mony with a royal husband, It is possible that the report of the im- 
moral tenour of Henry’s life before he ascended the throne, which was 
evidenced by his acknowledging the claims of twenty illegitimate chil- 
dren, might be regarded by a princess of her purity of mind and manners 
as a very serious objection; and if, as many of the early chroniclers 
intimate, there had been a previous engagement between Henry and 
herself, she of course felt both displeasure and disgust at his amours 
with the beautiful Nesta, daughter of the prince of Wales, and other 
ladies too numerous to particularize. Itis certain that after the council 
at Lambeth had pronounced her free to marry, Matilda resisted for a 
time the entreaties of the king, and the commands of her royal brother 
and sovereign, to accept the brilliant destiny she was offered. 

All who were connected with the Saxon royal line importuned 
Matilda, meantime, with such words as these: ‘‘O most noble and most 
gracious of women! if thou wouldst, thou couldst raise up the ancient 
honour of England; as a sign of alliance, a pledge of reconciliation. 
But if thou persistest in thy refusal, the enmity between the Saxon and 
Norman races will be eternal; and human blood will never cease to 
flow.” Thus urged, the royal recluse ceased to object to a marriage, 
whereby she was to become the bond of peace to a divided nation, and 
the dove of the newly-sealed covenant between the Norman sovereign 

4 Eadmer § Ibid. § Sax. Chron. 
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end her own people. Henry promised to confirm to the English nation 
their ancient laws and privileges, as established by Alfred, and ratified 
by Edward the Confessor,—in short, to become a constitutional monarch; 
and on those conditions the daughter of the royal line of Alfred con- 
sented to share his throne. 

Matilda’s demurs, after all, occasioned little delay, for the archbishop 
Anselm did not return to England till October ; the council at Lambeth 
was held in the latter end of that month, and her marriage and corona- 
tion took place on Sunday, November 11th, being St. Martin’s-day, just 
three months and six days after the inauguration of her royal lord at 
Westminster, August 5th, 1100,—which we may consider quick work, 
for the despatch of such important business and solemn ceremonials of 
state. William of Malmesbury tells us that ‘‘ Henry’s friends having 
counselled him to reform his life and contract lawful wedlock, he 
married, on St. Martin’s-day, Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, to whom he had long been greatly attached, not regarding 
the marriage-portion, provided he could possess her whom he had so 
ardently desired ; for though she was of royal descent, being great niece 
of king Edward by his brother Edmund, yet she possessed little fortune, 
being doubly an orphan.” 

The scene of their marriage is thus described by a contemporary, who 
was most probably an eye-witness: “ At the wedding of Matilda and 
Henry the First, there was a most prodigious concourse of nobility and 
people assembled in and about the church at Westminster, when, to 
prevent all calumny and ill report that the king was about to marry a 
nun, the archbishop Anselm ascended a pulpit, and gave the multitude 
a history of the events proved before the synod, and its judgment, 
—‘that the lady Matilda of Scotland was free from any religious vow, 
and might dispose of herself in marriage as she thought fit.’ The arch- 
bishop finished by asking the people in a loud voice, whether any one 
there objected to this decision : upon which they answered unanimously, 
with a loud shout, ‘that the matter was rightly settled.’ Accordingly 
the lady was immediately married to the king, and crowned before that 
vast assembly.”! A more simple yet majestic appeal to the sense of the 
people, in regard to a royal marriage, history records not. 

A beautiful epithalamium, in honour of these auspicious nuptials, 
was written by Matilda’s friend Hildebert, in elegant Latin verse, 
wherein he congratulates both England and Henry on the possession o! 
the doubly royal bride Matilda, He eulogizes her virtues, and describes 
“her modest and maidenly deportment as enhancing her youthful 
charms when, with blushes that outvied the crimson of her royal robe, 
she stood at the altar, invested with her regal insignia, a virgin queen 
and bride, in whom the hopes of England hailed the future nother of a 
mighty line of kings? 

} Kadmer, 3 Opera Hildeberti, p. 13€* 
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At the coronation banquet, or “ maungerie,” as it was called (litetally 
the eating), all the lords and knights being seated, according to their 
degree, an ancient knight, who had been high in the favour and confi- 
dence of Edward the Confessor, exclaimed,— 


“ Now by the Tree is set the Root, 
And like to bear both flower and fruit.” 


All present eagerly required an explanation of this mystic declaration, 
Then the aged knight rejoimed,— 
“ The ‘ TREE,’ ye well may understand, 
To be the kingship of England ; 
The ‘ Root,’ ye trow, is king’s seed, 


Whereof our kings should come indeed. 
* * * * = * 


Now gotten hath the Tree the Root, 
All like to bear both flower and fruit 
Dame Mald onr queen and ladye 
That wedded is with king Henrie.”? 


To this auspicious union of the Anglo-Norman sovereign, Henry I., 
with Matilda of Scotland, a princess of English lineage, English educa- 
tion, and an English heart, we may trace all the constitutional blessings 
which this free country at present enjoys. It was through the influence 
of this virtuous queen that Henry granted the important charter which 
formed the model and precedent of that great palladium of English liberty, 
Magna Charta; and we call upon our readers to observe, that it was 
the direct ancestress of our present sovereign-lady who refused to quit 
her gloomy conventual prison, and to give her hand to the handsomest 
and most accomplished sovereign of his time, till she had obtained just 
and merciful laws for her suffering country, the repeal of the tyrannical 
imposition of the curfew, and, in some slight degree, a recognition of 
the rights of the commons. 

When the marriage of Matilda of Scotland with Henry I. took 
place, a_hundred copies of a digest of the righteous laws of Alfred and 
Edward the Confessor were made, and committed to the keeping of the 
principal bishoprics and monasteries in England ; but when these were 
sought for, in the reign of John, to form a legal authority for the de- 
mands of the people, Rapin says, ‘‘ only one could be found, which was 
exhibited to the barons by cardioal Langton.” This was, in fact, the 
simple model on which Magna Charta was framed. 

Hardyng, after recording the death of the ‘Red King,” relates the 
accession of Henry I., and his marriage with Matilda of Scotland, in the 
following rude stanzas :— : 

“ Henry, his brother, the first king of that name, 
Was crowned with all the honour that might be; 
He reconciled St. Anselm, who came bome, 

And crowned Maude bis wife full fair and free, 
That daughter was (full of benignite) 


To king Malcolyne aud St. Margrete the queen 
Of Scotland, which atore that time bad been ; 
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Of whom he gat William, Richard, and Molde 
Whose gvuodness is yet spoken of full wide 

If she were fair, her virtues many-fold 

Exceeded far—all vice she set aside ; 

Debates that were engendered of pride 

She set at rest with all benevolence, 

And visited the sick and poor with diligence. 
Clothes, meat, and bedding new and undefiled, 
And wine and ale she gave withouten doubt ; 
When she saw need in countries all throughout.” ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Matipa’s English ancestry and English education rendered Henry’s 
marriage with her a most popular measure with the Anglo-Saxon people, 
of whom the great bulk of his subjects was composed. By ther the 
royal bride was fondly styled Matilda Atheling, and regarded as the 
representative of their own regretted sovercigns, The allegiance which 
the mighty Norman conqueror, and his despotic son the “ Red King,” had 
never been able to obtain, except through the sternest measures of com- 
pulsion, and which, in defiance of the dreadful penalties of loss of eyes, 
limbs, and life, had been frequently withdrawn from these powerful 
monarchs, was freely and faithfully accorded to the husband of Matilda, 
Heury I., by the Saxon population. All the reforms effected by his 
enlightened government, all the good laws which his enlarged views of 
political economy taught that wise monarch to adopt, were attributed, 
by his Anglo-Saxon subjects, to the beneficial influence of his young 
queen. Robert of Gloucester, in his rhyming Chronicle, thus speaks of 
Henry’s marriage to Matilda,— 
“So that as soon as he was king, on St. Martyn’s-day I ween, 


He spoused her that was called Maude the good queen, 
That was kind heir of England, as I have told before, 
* * * * * 


Many were the good laws that were made in England 
Through Maude the good queen, as | understand.” 


The Londoners, whose prosperity had sensibly diminished in conse- 
quence of the entire absence of female royalty, beheld with unfeigned 
‘satisfaction the palace of Edward the Confessor, at Westminster, once 
more graced by the presence of a queen—a queen of the blood of Alfred, 
whose virtues, piety, and learning rendered her a worthy successor of 


Editha, 
“ That gracious rose of Gcdwin's thorny stem.” 


Those to whom the memory of queen Editha was justly dear were 
probably not unmindful of the fact, that the youthful queen, on whom 
the hopes of England were so fondly fixed, had received that genuine 
Saxon name at the baptismal font; and though, in compliment to her 
Norman godfather, she was called Matilda, she was also Editha, 
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Matilda fully verified the primitive title bestowed by the Saxons on 
their quecns, Hlafdtge, or “ the giver of bread.” Her charities were of a 
most extensive character, and her tender compassion for the sufferings 
of the sick poor carried her almost beyond the bounds of reason, to say 
nothing of the restraints imposed on royalty. She imitated the example 
of her mother St. Margaret, queen of Scotland, both in the strictness of 
her devotional exercises, and in her personal attentions to those who 
were labouring under bodily afflictions. She went every day in Lent 
to Westminster-abbey, barefoot, and clothed in a garment of haircloth ; 
and she would wash and kiss the feet of the poorest people, for which, 
according to Robert of Gloucester, she was once reproved by a courtier. 
He had his answer, however, as our readers will perceive from the 
following curious dialogue :— 

“ Madam, for Godde's love is this well ado, 
To handle such unclean limbs and to Kiss so? 
Foul would the king think, if this thing he wist, 
And right well avilo him ere he your lips kist.’ 


‘Sir, sir!’ quoth the queen, ‘ be still. Why say you so 
Our Lord himself example gave for to do so,’”! 


On another occasion, her brother, Alexander the Fierce, king of Scot- 
land, when on a visit to the court of her royal husband, entering 
Matilda’s apartments, found her on her knees, engaged in washing the 
feet of some aged mendicants; on which she entreated him to avail 
himself of the opportunity of performing a good and acceptable work 
of charity and humiliation, by assisting her in this labour of love, for 
the benefit of his soul. The warlike majesty of Scotland smiled, and 
left the room without making any reply to this invitation.2 Perhaps 
he was conscious of his want of skill as an assistant at a pediluvium 
party ; or it might be, that he had seen too much of such scenes during 
the life of his pious mother queen Margaret, and feared that his sister 
would carry her works of benevolence to extremes that might prove 
displeasing to the taste of so refined a prince as Henry Beauclere. 

But to do Matilda justice, her good works in general bore a character 
»f more extended usefulness. Once beiag with her train on horseback, 
several of her attendants were drowned while fording the river Lea at 
Ndford, during a high flood, and the queen herself, ‘‘ being well washed,” 
lid not escape without great difficulty. In gratitude for her preservation, 
she built the first arched bridge ever known in England, a little higher 
up the stream, called by the Saxons Bow-bridge,! at the head of the 


1 Robt. of Gloucester, 


wards canonized, would have given his aid 
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awn of Stratford ; likewise Channel’s-bridge, over a tributary stream 
of the Lea, the way between them being well paved with gravel. She 
gave certain manors, and a mill called Wiggin-mill, for ever, towards 
keeping in repair the said bridges and way. 

Matilda founded the hospital at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and also 
Christ-Church, which stood on the very spot now called Duke’s-place, 
noted as the resort of a low class of Jews. This excellent queen also 
directed her attention to the important object of making new roads, and 
repairing the ancient highways that had fallen into decay during the 
stormy years which had succeeded the peaceful and prosperous reign of 
her great uncle, Edward the Confessor. By this means, travellers and 
itinerant merchants were greatly facilitated in their journeys through 
the then wild and perilous country, which, with the exception of the 
four great Roman ways, was only intersected by a few scattered cart- 
tracks, through desolate moors, heaths, and uncultivated wastes and 
woodlands. These public benefits, which Matilda the Good conferred 
upon the people from whose patriotic monarchs she derived her descent, 
were in all probability the fruits of her regency during the absence of 
ner royal husband in Normandy ; for it is scarcely to be supposed that 
such stupendous undertakings could have been effected by the limited 
power and revenues of a mere queen-consort. 

Henry the First, be it remembered, was placed on the throne by the 
Saxon division of his subjects, who were the Commons of England; 
and by them he was supported in his regal authority against the Norman 
aristocracy, who formed a powerful party in favour of his elder brother’s 
pretensions to the crown of England. The moral and political reforms 
with which Henry commenced his reign, and, above all, the even-handed 
measure of justice which he caused to be observed towards all who pre- 
sumed to infringe the laws, gave great offence to many of those haughty 
nobles, who had been accustomed to commit the most flagrant crimes 
with impunity, and to oppress their humbler neighbours without fear 
of being arraigned for their misdeeds. The establishment of the equit- 
able laws which protected the wives and daughters of Englishmen from 
insult, the honest trader from wrong and robbery, and the poor from 
violence, were attributed to the influence of Matilda, whom they insult- 
iugly styled “ the Saxon woman,” and murmured at the virtuous restraints 
her presence and authority imposed upon the court. The conjugal 
affection which subsisted between the royal pair excited, withal, the 
ridicule of those who had been the profligate associates of the bachelor- 
king, William Rufus; and it was universally displeasing to the haughty 
Norman peers to see the king’s gracious demeanour towards the hitherto 
oppressed and dispirited English portion of his subjects. ‘ The malice 
of certain evil-minded men,” says Eadmer, “ busied itself in inventing 
the most cutting railleries on king Henry, and his wife of English bloaL 
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They nicknamed them Leofric and Godiva, and always called them sa 
when not in the royal presence.” According to William of Malmesbury, 
however, duke Robert’s partisans were not always so polite as to restrain 
their malapert language till the king and queen had withdrawn. “They 
openly branded their lord with sarcasms,” says that quaint chronicler, 
“calling him Godric,” (which means ‘godly governor,’) “and his 
consort Godiva. Henry heard these taunts: with a terrific grin, indica- 
tive of his inward wrath, he repressed the contemptuous expressions 
aimed at him by the madness of fools by a studied silence; for he was 
a calm dissembler of his enmities, but in due season avenged himself 
with interest.’ The above epithets were, it seems, applied to the royal 
pair in consequence of the king, when disposed to violate the great 
charter, interrupting the earnest remonstrances of Matilda “against 
breaking his promises to rule according to the righteous laws of Edward 
‘the Confessor,” by facetiously asking her, “‘ whether she would do the 
same for his London villeins as Godiva did for the people of Coventry ?” 
to which Matilda briefly but emphatically replied, ‘I would.” The 
accomplished Beauclere was too gentlemanly to imitate the coarse, 
savage Leofric, by putting her to the proof, but granted such concessions 
to the English as provoked his kinsman Warren, Matilda’s rejected 
suitor, and other Norman detractors, who could not endure to witness 
the wedded happiness of their sovereign, and the virtuous influence of 
his youthful queen, to bestow offensive sobriquets upon them. 

The invasion of duke Robert, Henry’s eldest brother, on his return 
from the Holy Land, took place in the second year of Matilda’s mar- 
riage. King Henry’s fleet being manned with Norman seamen, and, of 
course, under the influence of Norman chiefs, revolted ; and instead of 
guarding the coasts of England from the threatened invasion of the 
duke, swept across the narrow seas, and brought him and his armament 
in triumph to Portsmouth, where he was joined by the majority of the 
Anglo-Norman baronage.! Robert had also his partisans among the 
English ; for Edgar Atheling so far forgot the interests of his royal 
niece, queen Matilda, as to espouse the cause of his friend Robert 
against the king her husband, 

Robert landed at Portsmouth, and marched direct to Winchester, 
where queen Matilda then lay-in with her first-born child, William the 
Atheling. When this circumstance was related to the duke, he relin- 
quished his purpose of storming the city, with the observation, ‘ that 
it never should be said he commenced the war by an assaylt on a woman 
in childbed, for that would be a base action.”? Matilda duly appreciated 
this generous consideration on the part of het royal brother-in-law and 
godfather, and exerted all her influence to negotiate a peace between 
him and her lord, in which she was assisted by the good offices of the 
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archbishop Anselm; and this formidable crisis passed over without the 
effusion of a drop of blood? These are Hardyng’s words on the 
subject :— 
“ But Anselm archbishop of Canterbury, 
And queen Matilda made them well accord ; 
The king to pay three thousand marks yearly 
To duke Robert, withouten more discord.” 

After this happy pacification, Henry invited Robert to become his 
guest at the court, where the easy-tempered duke was feasted and enter- 
tained, greatly to his satisfaction, by his royal god-daughter Matilda,*® 
who, in her love of music, and the encouragement she bestowed on 
minstrels, or trowvéres, quite coincided with the tastes of her sponsor and 
brother-in-law. 

A quarrel broke out between the king and Anselm, originating in 
an attempt made by the archbishop to deprive the king of a privilege 
which had been claimed by the Saxon monarchs, of appointing his 
own bishops. Anselm wished to restore the nomination to the chap- 
ters, which Henry resolutely opposed. Both appealed to the pope; 
Anselm went to Rome to plead his own cause against the king’s three 
advocates, and remained in exile. The queen was much afflicted at 
the dissension between her royal husband and the primate. She had 
loved and revered Anselm from her childhood, and he had been mainly 
instrumental in rescuing her from the joyless thraldom of the cloister, 
and securing to her the elevated position she enjoyed. She had been 
accustomed to correspond with Anselm, and she still continued to 
do so, in the hope of composing the unhappy differences which had 
driven him into exile. Six of her letters have been printed in the folio 
edition of Anselm’s works ; curious rather than entertaining, affording 
evidence of the wiassica: attainments of this accomplished princess, her 
knowledge of Scripture, and he: familiarity with the writings of the 
ancient philosophers.® 

The first letter in the series was apparently wntten before king 
Henry’s quarrel-with Anselm, for the purpose of persuading him te 
relax from his ascetie habits, and to follow St. Paul’s comfortable advice 
to Timothy on the score of water drinking, with many quotations from 
Greek and Roman philosophers, mingled with exhortations from holy 
writ ; from which we gather, that queen Matilda did not approve of her 
sickly archbishop going beyond a moderate temperance rule, and that 
she would not have patronised teetotalism if she had lived in these 
days. Her other letters to Anselm are full of lamentations for his 
absence, which she regarded as highly injurious to the interests of the 
church, and mourns over it as if it were a severe personal misfortune 
to herself. 

The pope addressed several letters to the king on the subject of the 
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dispute. ‘I'he first of these, which is in the tone of a paternal remcn- 
strance, alludes to the birth of the infant Atheling in words which 
imply great respect for queen Matilda. ‘‘ We have heard, too, that 
you have had the male issue you so much desired, by your noble and 
religious consort.” Paschal II., in the course of this letter, endeavours 
to prevail on Henry to recall the primate, both by reasoning and per- 
suasion. He even offers to bribe him by promises of indulgencies and 
absolution for his sins, and those of his consort; and also to cherish the 
gon the said noble and exemplary lady had borne to him. 

Henry was insensible to all these sugared words, and remained con- 
tumacious. He had fixed his affections, not on the spiritual consolations, 
but the rich temporalities of the church, and was determined to try how 
far he might go in appropriating the revenues of Canterbury to himself, 
without exciting an insurrectionary movement among his people. He. 
proceeded to such lengths, that pope Paschal threatened to excom- 
municate him, and place the kingdom under an interdict. At a period 
when all the kingdoms of Christendom were supposed to be at the 
disposal of the Roman pontiff, and the realm of England was not only 
challenged, but threatened with an invasion by so formidable a com- 
petitor as Robert of Normandy, this was no light threat to Henry. It 
was well for him that his prudent consort Matilda enjoyed the esteem of 
the pope, and was on such terms with Anselm, that she could, without 
any sacrifice of his dignity, mediate a reconciliation with both. No 
one who considers the correspondence of Matilda with these personages 
can doubt that her politic lord availed himself of her powerful influence 
with both to effect a pacification, when he had found he had gone too 
far. Matilda’s second letter to Anselm, whilst containing an urgent 
entreaty for him to return, is accompanied by one from Henry himself, 
promising to live with him on the same amicable terms that his father 
the Conqueror did with archbishop Lanfranc. Henry likewise per- 
mitted his queen to compromise, in some degree, the perpetually 
disputed point of congé @élire, in regard to preferments. Matilda 
leclares that ‘‘as far as in her lay,” she had bestowed the appointment 
of Malmesbury-abbey on Ulf, a monk of Winchester; but she had left 
the election open to his approbation or reversal.! Ulf, was by his 
name, a Saxon compatriot, who had found favour with his gracicus 
queen; but between the royal power and the will of the archbishop, the 
monks of Malmesbury were allowed to exercise small portion of that 
liberty of choice with which the church had endowed them. Indepen- 
dently of the perfect conjugal unity of purpose which marks the wedded 
life of Matilda and her lord, she neither could nor dared have inter- 
neddled in such weighty matters without his sanction, and those why 
caunot perceive the diplomatic finesse with which she carries on the 
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treaty for her husband, understand little of the characteristics of the 
royal pair. 

In addressing the exiled primate, Matilda offers abundant incense to 
his spiritual pride. She styles herself ‘Matilda, by the grace of God 
queen of England, the lowliest of the handmaidens of his holiness ;”! 
and thanks him for having condescended by his letters presented to show 
her his mind, although he was absent. “I greet the little piece of 
parchment sent by you, as I would one from my father himself. I 
place it in my bosom near my heart: I read over and over again the 
words flowing from your kindness; my mind ponders them; my heart 
considers them. Matilda speaks with full coutidence on the possibility 
of her lord and master viewing ultimately the affairs of the church in 
the same light as she did; and she foretells, as the result of some secret 
deliberations of which she was cognizant, ‘‘ that the return of the pastor 
to his flock, of the father to his daughter, would soon take place from 
the good will which,” says she, “by carefully examining, I find really 
to exist in the heart of my Jord. In truth, his mind has more friend- 
ship towards you than men think. I cultivate it, promoting whatsoever 
zoud feeling I can, in order that he may be reconciled to you. What- 
soever he may grant now in regard to your return, will be followed by 
further concessions when, in the future, you may see occasion to desire 
wi Sea But if he should still persist in overstepping the bounds 
of justice, I implore from the plenitude of your charity, as the venom of 
rancour is not accustomed to be in you, that you turn not from him the 
benignity of your regard ; but piously intercede with God for him, for 
me, and for the children that spring from us both; likewise for the 
people of our realm.” 

In the hope of averting from England and her king the threatened 
interdict, Matilda next addressed herself to the angry pontiff. Her 
letter has too much of the prolix formality of a state-paper for insertion, 
but is very ably written; and though submissive on the whole, contains 
certain proof that she was not a believer in his infallibility. Her 
salutation contains an admonition that the attainment of the everlasting 
felicity she wishes him must depend on the manner in which he 
discharges the duties of his high vocation, for she says, “To the highest 
pontiff and universal pope Paschal: Matilda, by God’s grace queen of 
the English, trusts that he will so dispense in this life the justice of the 
apostolic see, that he may deserve to be numbered among the apos- 
tolical conclave in the joys of perpetual peace with the companies of the 
just.” Saintly, yet no slave of Rome, Matilda displays the high spirit 
of an English princess under all the elaborate terms of ceremonial lowli- 
ness in which her masterly letter is couched. She asks the pope to 
suspend his threatened fulmination, to give the king her lord time to 
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effect a reconciliation with the archbishop; but follows up this prayer 
with an intimation, that if matters are driven to an extremity, it may 
cause a separation between England and the Roman see. 

Duke Robert took advantage of the crisis to enter England, attended 
by only twelve gentlemen. Henry, having speedy information of his 
landing, declared, if he fell into his hands, he would keep him so closely 
imprisoned, that he should never give him any more trouble. ‘‘ Not so, 
sire,” replied the count de Mellent; “‘he is your brother, and God 
forbid! that you should do so great a villany. Let me meet and talk 
with him, and I will take care that he shall return quietly into Nor- 
mandy, and give you acquittance of his pension withal.”—“By my 
faith,” replied the king, “I will make you do what you say.” The 
count then mounted his horse, and encountering duke Robert on the 
road to Southampton, greeted him with these words: “St. Mary! what 
brings you into this country ? Who has given you such fatal counsel ? 
You know you have hitherto compelled the king to pay you four 
thousand marks a-year ; and for this cause you will be taken and put 
to death, or detained in prison for life. He is determined to be avenged 
on you, I promise you.” 

When the duke heard this he was greatly disturbed, and asked, “if 
he could not return to Southampton ?”—“ No,” replied Mellent, “the 
king will cause you to be intercepted; but even if you could reach that 
place, the wind is contrary for your escape by sea.”—‘“‘ Counsel me,” 
cried the duke, ‘“‘ what I ought to do.”—* Sire,” replied the count, ‘the 
queen is apprised of the news, and you know that you showed hep 
great kindness when you gave up the assault on Winchester, because 
she lay in childbed there. Hasten to her, and commit yourself and 
your people to her care, and I am sure she will guard you from all 
harm.” Then duke Robert went to the queen, and she received and 
reassured him very amiably ; and by the sweet words she said to him, 
and the fear he was in of being taken, he was induced to sacrifice those 
pecuniary claims on the king his brother, for which he had resigned the 
realm of England. , eae 

When Henry heard that his brotner had granted an acquittance for 
this money to the queen, he requested her to come to him with duke. 
_ Robert. Matilda, always happy to act the blessed part of a peace-maker, 
having introduced her brother-in-law into the presence of the king, duke 
Robert thus addressed him: “ Fair sire, 1 am come to see you out of 
affection, and not to injure either you or yours. We are brothers, born of 
one father and one mother. If I am the eldest, you have the honour of 
a crown, which is a much better thing. I love you well, and thus it 
ought to be. Money and rents I seek not of you, nor ever will. I have 
quitted to the queen all you owe me for this kingdom. Enter we now. 
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together into perfect amity. We will exchange gifts of jewels, dogs, and 
birds, with such things as ought to be between brothers and friends.” 
—*“ We will do as you say,” replied the king, “and thanks for what you 
have saj-2.”! 

The Saxon chronicler and some other historians affirm, indeed, that he 
invaded England; ‘‘ but it is plain,” says Sir John Hayward, “that he 
Only came for disport and play ;” that is, to recreate himself at the 
court of Henry Beauclerc, and to enjoy the agreeable society of the - 
queen his god-daughter, with the music and minstrelsy in which they 
both so greatly delighted. 

According to William of Malmesbury, Matilda obtained the resignation 
of Robert’s pension by merely hinting how acceytable such an addition 
to her queenly revenues would be, and he bestowed it upon her with- 
out a word. Our shrewd old monk, however, has very little appreciation 
of such chivalric courtesy to a royal lady, for he drily observes, “ And 
he, too, as if contending with Fortune whether she should give or he 
squander most, discovering the mere wish of the queen who silently 
desired it, kindly forgave the payment of this immense sum for ever, 
thinking it a very great matter that female pride should condescend to 
ask a favour, although he was her godfather.” Hadmer states that 
Robert resigned his pension to Matilda at a carouse; and when he 
became aware of the folly of which he had been guilty, he was greatly 
exasperated, and bitterly reproached his brother Henry “ with having 
cheated and despoiled him, by employing the queen to beguile him 
- with fair words out of his pension, when he was under the influence of 
wine.” It is certain that there was nothing but animosity between the 
royal brothers after this affair. 

Henry left the government of England in the prudent hands of 
Matilda, and embarked for Normandy (a.p. 1104). While there, he 
consented to meet Anselm, the archbishop, at the castle of l’Aigle, 
where, through the mediation of his sister Adela, countess of Blois, a 
reconciliation was happily effected. Anselm then returned to England, 
where he was met at Dover by the queen Matilda, who received and 
welcomed him with the greatest demonstrations of satisfaction.? As the 
vencrable primate was in feeble health, the queen took the precaution 
of preceding him on the road from Dover to the metropolis, providing, as 
she went, for his comforts and accommodation.® 

_ The return of Anselm was attended with circumstances which gave 
great pain to Matilda, as an English queen. Both the king and arch- 
bishop, after their reconciliation, united in enforcing inexorably the 
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celibacy of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, whose lower orders had previously 
been able to obtain licenses to marry. Anselm now excommunicated all 
the married clergy. Two hundred of these unfortunate Saxons, bare- 
foot, but clad in their clerical robes, encountered the king and queen in 
the streets of London. They implored the king’s compassion : he turned 
from them with words of insult. They then supplicated the queen to 
intercede for them, but Matilda, with tears in her eyes, assured them 
“ that she dared not interfere.’’} 

This year was marked by the birth of a princess, who was first named 
Alice, or Adelais, but whose name the king afterwards changed to that 
of his beloved and popular queen, Matilda. “Satisfied with a child of 
either sex,” says William of Malmesbury, ‘‘she ceased having issue ; 
and enduring with complacency the absence of the court when the king 
was elsewhere employed, she continued many years at Westminster. 
Yet was no part of royal magnificence wanting to her, but at all times 
crowds of visitants and raconteurs came, and were entertained in her 
superb dwelling ; for this the king’s liberality commanded, this her own 
kindness and affability enacted. She was singularly holy, by no means: 
despicable in point of beauty, a rival of her royal mother’s piety, blarme- 
less as regarded feminine propriety, and unsullied even by suspicion. 
She had a singular pleasure in hearing the service of God, and on this 
account was thoughtlessly prodigal towards clerks of melodious voice, 
both in gifts and promises. Her generosity becoming universally 
known, crowds of scholars, equally famed for poetry and music, came 
over, and happy did he account himself who could soothe the ear of the 
queen by the novelty of his song.” 

Matilda’s preference to foreigners in dispensing her patronage is cen= 
sured by our worthy chronicler as one of her few faults. This x 
imputes to vanity or love of ostentation in the queen; “for,” says he, 
“the love of fame is so rooted in the human mind, that scarcely any 
one is contented with the precious fruits of a good conscience, but is 
desirous of having their laudable actions blazed abroad. Hence it was 
observed, that the inclination crept upon the queen to encourage all 
the foreigners she could, while others were kept in suspense, and 
though sometimes rewarded, oftener tantalized with empty promises.” 
Nor was this all; for, like a faithful annalist, Malmesbury chronicles 
the evil as well as the good of this illustrious lady, “who fell into 
an error incidental to prodigal queens by rack-renting her tenants, 
and thus extorting from them unjustly tne means of supporting her 
liberality to others, who had less claims to her bounty, But whoso,” 
pursues he, “shall judge rightly, will impute this to her servants, who, 
harpy-like, conveyed everything they could gripe into their own purses, 
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or wasted it in riotous living. Her ears being infected with the base 
insinuations of these people, she induced this stain on her noble mind, 
holy and meritorious in every other respect.” ‘The profound tran- 
quillity that subsisted in her husband’s dominions during his frequent 
absences in Normandy, is a proof that Matilda understood the art of 
domestic government, and practised it with a happier effect than the 
two first Anglo-Norman sovereigns, whose reigns were so greatly dis- 
turbed by insurrections. 

Henry, after his successful campaign in Normandy, returned to 
England, in his personal appearance, at least, an altered man. The 
Anglo-Normans had adopted the picturesque Saxon fashion—which, 
however, was confined to persons of high rank—of wearing their hair 
long, and flowing in ringlets on their shoulders ; and the king was re- 
markable for the luxuriance and beauty of his love-locks, which he 
cherished with peculiar care, no doubt out of a laudable desire to con- 
form to the tastes of his queen, the daughter of a Saxon princess.. His 
courtiers imitated the royal example, which gave great scandal to the 
Norman clergy. One day, while the king was in Normandy, he and 
his train entered a church, where an ecclesiastic of the name of Serlo, 
bishop of Seez, took up his parable on the sinfulness of this new fashion, 
“* which,” he protested, ‘‘ was a device of the Evil One to bring souls 
into everlasting perdition; compared the moustached, bearded, and 
long-haired men of that age to filthy goats;”* and, in short, made so 
moving a discourse on the unloveliness of their present appearance, that 
_ the king of England and his courtiers melted into tears : on which Serlo, 
perceiving the impression which his eloquence had made, drew a pair 
of scissors out of his sleeve, and, instead of permitting their penitence 
to evaporate in a few unmeaning drops, persuaded his royal and noble 
auditors to prove the sincerity of their repentance by submitting their 
ringlets to his discretion, and brought his triumph to a climax by poll- 
ing the king and congregation with his own hands. After Henry had 
thus submitted his flowing ringlets to the reforming shears of Serlo, he 
published an edict, commanding his subjects to follow his example. 

Henry was then courting popularity in the duchy of Normandy, and 
well knew that the readiest way to effect his object, was to win the good 
report of the monks. He had previously scandalized all piously dis- 
posed persons, by choosing for his private chaplain a priest whose only 
merit consisted in being able to hurry over matins and mass in half an 
hour. ‘This was Roger le Poer,® afterwards the rich and potent bishop 
of Salisbury, whose hasty despatch of the morning service so charmed 
Henry, that he swore aloud in the church “ that he had at length met 
with a priest fit for a soldier.” Roger, when he received this flattering 
sommendation from the lips of royalty, was only a poor curate at Caen, 
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but was advanced by Henry to the highest preferment in the church 
and state. 

Queen Matilda did not long enjoy the society ot her royal husband 
in England, and during the brief period he spent with her at North- 
amptov, in the winter season, his whole time and thoughts were em- 
ployed in raising the means for pursuing the war in Normandy. His 
unfortunate brother, Robert, finding himself sorely pressed on every 
side, and left, by his own improvident folly, without resources for con- 
tinuing the contest, came over to England unattended, and, repairing to 
the court at Northampton, forced an interview with Henry! (who was 
reluctant to admit him into his presence), and earnestly besought his 
compassion ; telling him, at the same time, “ he was ready to submit 
everything to his brotherly love, if he would only permit him to retain 
the appearance of a sovereign.” As it by no means suited Henry’s policy 
to yield to the dictates of natural affection, he coldly turned away, 
muttering something to himself that was unintelligible to the by- 
standers, and which he could not be induced to explain. Robert’s quick 
temper could not brook this contemptuous usage, and, ina paroxysm of 
rage, he indignantly assailed his brother with a storm of reproaches, 
mingled with abuse and menaces; and without waiting to employ the 
good offices of queen Matilda, through whose kindly influence it is pos- 
sible he might have obtained reasonable conditions of peace, he departed 
from Northampton the same hour.? 

In the spring, Henry once more committed the domestic affairs of his 
kingdom to the care of Matilda, and having levied an enormous tax on 
his subjects, to support the expenses of the war, embarked for Nor- 
mandy. Matilda was principally employed, during the king’s absence, 
in superintending the magnificent buildings at New Windsor, which were 
founded by Henry, and in the completion of the royal apartments in the 
Tower of London. She, as well as Henry, patronised Gundulph, the epis- 
copal architect, to whom England is indebted for the most magnificent 
and lasting of her public buildings. Many useful public works, to which 
we have before alluded, furnished, under her auspices, employment for 
the working classes, and improved the general condition of the people. 

While civilization and the arts of peace were rapidly progressing, 
through the beneficial influence of Matilda, at home, the arms of her 
royal consort were universally triumphant in Normandy. The unfor- 
tunate Robert Courthose, with his young son William (who was called 
Clito, or royal heir), with Stephen, earl of Mortagne, and all the nobles 
of their party, were taken prisoners at the decisive battle of Tinchebray, 
which was fought on the vigil of St. Michael, exactly forty years after 
the famous battle of Hastings. The English were much elated at this 
¢ireumstance, whereby they flattered their national pride with the idea 
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that the husband of their beloved queen, of Saxon lineage, had wiped 
away the dishonour of the Norman conquest, by subjugating Normandy 
to the yoke of England. Edgar Atheling, Matilda’s uncle, was taken 
fighting for his friend Robert of Normandy. Henry instantly released 
the aged prince, for love of the queen his niece, say some of the chronis\ers 
that period, and at her intercession settled a pension upon Lim for 
ife. 

Henry, now at the summit of his ambition, having verified the death- 
bed prediction of his father the Conqueror, that he should unite in his 
own person the inheritance of both his brothers, returned triumphantly 
to England with his unfortunate captives. Robert he sent to Cardiff- 
castle, where for a time his confinement was only a sort of honourable 
restraint. 

Henry and Matilda kept their Easter this year at Bath, and, during 
the summer, introduced the popular custom of making a royal progress 
through different parts of England! They held their court the follow- 
ing year, for the first time, at New Windsor, then called, from the pic- 
turesque winding of the river Thames, Windlesore. This beautiful 
retreat was originally used as a hunting-seat by William the Conqueror, 
who, for better security of his person, converted it into a fortress or 
castle ; but the extensive alterations and improvements which the ele- 
gant tastes of the Beauclere sovereign and his accomplished consort 
Matilda of Scotland effected, first gave to Windsor-castle the magnifi- 
cent and august character, as a royal residence, which has rendered it 
ever since a favourite abode with succeeding sovereigns. 

In the year 1108, the affairs of Normandy requiring the presence of 
the king, another temporary separation took place between Matilda and 
her royal lord. Indeed, from the time that the duchy of Normandy 
was subjected to his sway, it became a matter of necessity, in order to 
preserve his popularity with his continental subjects, to pass a considers 
able portion of his time among them: meanwhile, the peace and integral 
prosperity of England were best promoted by the presence of Matilda, 
who formed the bond of union between Henry of Normandy and the 
Saxon race. Therefore, it appears to have been a measure of political 
expediency for her to remain with her splendid court at Westminster 
or London, endearing herself daily more and more to the people by her 
works of princely charity and the public benefits she was constantly 
labouring to promote. Thus we see, on accurate examination, that, 
contrary to the assertions of one or two paradoxical writers, who have 
assumed that Matilda was not treated with the affection and respect 
that were her due in wedded life, she enjoyed a degree of power and 
influence in the state perfectly unknown to the Saxon queens. She was 
60 nobly dowered, withal, that in after-reigns the highest demand ever 
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made on the part of a queen-consort was, that she should be endowed 
with a dower equal to that of Matilda of Scotland. 

By close examination of the earliest authorities, we find, that the 
first parliaments held by the Anglo-Norman dynasty were the fruits of 
the virtuous influence of this excellent queen over the mind of her 
husband. But as the fact, whether parliaments were ever held before 
the reigns of Henry III. and: Edward I. has been a point of great con- 
test among modern historians, we take leave to quote the following 
lines from Robert of Gloucester in support of the assertion,—first, that 
parliaments were held; and next, that they were held through the in- 
fluence of Matilda :? 

“ When his daughter was ten years old, to council there he drew 
On a Whit-Sunday, a great Parliament he name [held] 
At Westminster, noble enow, that much folk came.” 
Piers of Langtoft distinctly points out the classes of whom Matilda 
advised Henry to take counsel; viz., barons, lords of towns, and bur- 
gesses. Here are the lines :— 
“« Mald the good queen gave him in council 
To love all his folk and leave all his turpeile [disputing,] 
To bea1 him with his barons that held of him their fees [feofs,) 
And to lords of towns and burgesses of cities,” 
Robert of Gloucester, from first to last, speaks of queen Matilda as an 
active agent in the government of England, and the restorer and up- 
holder of the Saxon form of legislature, whose system was that of a 
representative constitution. He says,— 
“ The goodness that king Henry and the good queen Mold 
Did to this land ne may never be told.” i 

The year 1109 must have been an era of eventful interest to Matilda, 
Her royal husband having spent the winter and spring in Normandy,’ 
returned to England in the summer, to visit her and their infant family, 
and kept court with uncommon splendour in his new palace at Wind- 
sor, Which had been completed in his absence. It was there that he 
received the ambassadors who came to solicit the hand of the princess 
Matilda for the emperor Henry V.* The proposal was eagerly accepted 
by Henry Beauclere ; and his daughter, then just turned of five years 
old, was solemnly espoused by proxy to her royal suitor, who was forty 
years her senior; but, on account of her tender age, the infant bride 
was allowed for the present to remain under the care of the queen her 
mother.’ 

In the year 1109, the mighty Norman chief, Fitz~Haymon, lord of 
Glamorgan, dying without sons, left the lady Aimabel, his young 
heiress, to the guardianship of the king. Henry, wishing to secure so 
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rich a prize for his eldest natural son Robert, proposed him to his fair 
ward, as a suitable husband for her. But the haughty Norman damsel, 
though only sixteen, intrepidly replied, “ That the ladies of her house 
were not accustomed to wed nameless persons.” Then the king 
answered, ‘‘ Neither shalt thou, damsel; for I will give my son a fair 
name, by which he and his sons shall be called. Robert Fitzroy shall 
be his name henceforth.” —“ But,” objected the prudent heiress of Gla- 
morgan, “‘ a name so given is nothing. Where are the lands, and what 
the lordship, of the man you will me to wed, sire ?”—“ Truly,” re- 
sponded the king, with a smile, “ thy question is a shrewd one, damsel : 
I will endow my son Robert with the lands and honours of Gloucester, 
and by that title shall he henceforth be called.” 

The lady Aimabel made no further demur, we are told, but wedded 
the king’s son without delay. The fact was, the king was generously 
bestowing upon his son Robert the lands and honours which had been 
granted or sold to Fitz-Haymon, her deceased father, by William Rufus, 
and the young lady, who seems to have been gifted with no ordinary 
share of worldly wisdom, thought, no doubt, that she had better hold 
the lands and honours of Gloucester on the tenure of wife-service to the 
king’s son, than lose them altogether. Such were the dealings of the 
Anglo-Norman sovereigns with their wards. The high-spirited heiress 
of Fitz-Haymon was, however, fortunate in the marriage that was thus 
arranged for her by her royal guardian. Robert Fitzroy was the 
princely earl of Gloucester who so valiantly upheld the title of his half- 
sister, the empress Matilda, to the English crown in the succeeding 

reign. 

_ A tax of three shillings on every hide of land was levied to pay the 
portion of the princess MatilJa, by which the sum of 824,000/. was 
raised; and the princess was sent over to her imperial husband with a 
magnificent retinue. Queen Matilda was in the next year left to keep 
court alone, in consequence of a formidable insurrection in Normandy 
in favour of William Clito, son of the unfortunate Robert Courthose, 
which was privately fomented by the earl of Flanders. King Henry, 
perceiving that all classes of his continental subjects were averse to the 
yoke of an absent sovereign, considered it expedient to forego the society 
of his queen and children for a period of nearly two years, while he held 
his separate state in Normandy. 

In the year 1112, we find the king and queen! were together at Win- 
chester, with their court, where they personally assisted at the remova. 
of the bodies »t A.fred the Great and his queen Alswitha from the ruin- 
ous chapel of Newminster, close to Winchester cathedral, to the mag- 
nificent abbey of Hyde,? founded and endowed by Henry and Matilda, 
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2 Henry Vill. brutally desecrated the converted the holy fane into a bridewell, and 
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as a more suitable shrine for the relics of their illustrious progenitor,— 
from whom, be it remembered, Henry,-as well as his Saxon queen, waa 
descended, through the marriage of Elstrith, the daughter of Alfred, 
with an earl of Flanders, his maternal ancestor. Here, too, thebones 
of Edward the Elder and his queen, the immediate ancestors of Matilda, 
were at the same time translated. The following year Henry was 
again in Normandy, where he entered into an amicable treaty with one 
of his most troublesome enemies, Fulk, earl of Anjou, by a matrimonial 
alliance between his heir, prince William, and Alice, the daughter of 
that earl. 

"The education of Matilda’s eldest daughter being considered as com- 
pleted in 1114, the marriage was fully solemnized between her and 
the emperor Henry ¥. The young empress was then only in her twelfth 
year, Notwithstanding this great disparity in age, it appears that the 
youthful bride enjoyed a reasonable share of happiness with her mature 
consort, by whom she was treated with the greatest indulgenec, while 
her great beauty and majestic carriage won the hearts of the Germar 
princes, and obtained for her unbounded popularity. 

Matilda’s eldest son, prince William (or the Atheling, as he was styled 
by the English), was, in the year 1115, conducted by the king his father 
with great pomp into Normandy, where he was presented to the states 
as the heir of the duchy, and fealty was sworn to tim by the barons and 
freemen. This prince was then only twelve years old. He returned 
with his royal father to England in July, and the following year Henry 
summoned that memorable parliament, mentioned by Holinshed as *‘ the 
first held since the Norman conquest,” to meet at Salisbury, and there 
appointed the young prince as his successor. William of Malmesbury 
says, “‘ Every freeman of England and Normandy, of whatsoever degree, 
or to whatsoever lord his vassal service was due, was made to perform 
homage, and swear fealty to William, son of king Henry and queen 
Matilda.” The Easter festival was kept this year by the royal family 
at Odiham-castle, in Hampshire. 

Matilda passed the Christmas festival of the same year, in the com- 
pany of her royal husband, at the Abbey of St. Alban’s.1 They were the 
guests of abbot Richard, who had then brought to a happy conclusion 
the building of that magnificent fabric. He invited the queen, who was 
one of its benefactresses, the king, and the archbishop of Rouen, and 
many prelates and nobles, to assist at the consecration of the abbey, 
which took place Christmas-day, 1115. The royal pair, with their suite 
of nobles and ladies, were lodged in the abbey, and entertained from 
December 25th to January 6th. The queen, sanctioned by Henry, 
gave, by charter, two manors to St. Alban’s. ‘The existence of a por- 
trait of queen Matilda is certainly owing to this visit; for in a rich 
illurninated volume, called the Golden Book of St. Alban’e (row in 
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the British Museum), may be seen a miniature of the royal benefac- 

‘tress.! The queen is attired in the royal mantle of scarlet, lined with 
white fur; it covers the knees, and is very long. The mantle is square 
to the bust. A cordon of scarlet and gold, with a large tassel, passes 
through two gold knobs: she holds the cordon in her left hand. She 
wears a tight kirtle of dark blue, buttoned down the front with gold. 
Her sleeves fit close to the arms, and are scarlet like the mantle. A 
white veil is arranged in a square form on the brow, and is surmountet. 
by a gold crown, formed of three large trefoils, and gold oredilettes appear 
beneath the veil on each side of the cheeks. he veil flows behind her 
shoulders with lappets. Matilda is very fair in complexion: she has a 
long throat, and elegant form of tall proportions. She displays with her 
right hand the charter she gave the abbey, from which hangs a very 
large red seal, whereon, without doubt, was impressed her effigy in 
grand relief. She sits on a carved stune bench, on which is a scarlet 
cushion figured with gold leaves. This cushion is in the form of a 
wool-pack, but has four tassels of gold and scarlet. A piece of figured 
cloth is hung at the back of her seat. ‘There are no armorial bearings, 
—one proof of the authenticity of the portrait, ‘‘ Queen Matildis gave 
us Bellwick and Lilleburn,” is the notation appended by the monks of 
St. Alban’s to this portrait. 

About this period, the stately new palace. at Woodstock being com- 
pleted, and the noble park, reckoned the finest at that time in England, 
having been walled round, Henry stocked it with a curious menagerie 
of wild beasts, the first zoological collection ever seen in this country. 
It is described in very quaint terms by Stowe, who says, “‘ The king 
craved from other kings lions, leopards, lynxes, and camels, and other 
curious beasts, of which England hath none. Among others, there was 
a strange animal called a stryx, or porcupine, sent him by William of 
Montpelier ; which beast,” says the worthy chronicler, “is, among the 
Africans, counted as a kind of hedgehog, covered with pricking bristles, 
which they shoot out naturally on the dogs that pursue them.” 

Unbounded hospitality was one of the social virtues of his peaceful 
reign,” especially at this peculiar era, when the benignant example of the 
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1 The Golden Book of St. Alban’s is a 
sort of conventual a!bum, in which were 
entered the portraits of all the benefactors 
of the abbey, together with an abstract of 
their donations. Five different artists, of 
varions degrees of merit, may be traced in 
this collection. Some of the miniatures 
are exquisitely designed and coloured, others 
barbarous and puerile in their execu- 
“jon; some of the portraits are represented 


holding well-filled purses, others displaying 
the charters, with large pendant seals, 
which secured broad lands to church and 
oor. 

2 The following verses, from an ancient 
MS., quoted by Collins, were inscribed by Sir 
William Fitz-Willlam, the lord of Sprot- 
borough, on an ancient cross, which was 
demolished at the Reformation :— _ 


“ Whoso is hungry, and lists well to eat, 
Let him come to Sprotborough to his meat; 
And for a night and a day 
His horse shall have both corn and hay 
And no one shall ask him, ‘ when he goeth away ?” 
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_ good queen had, for a veriod of nearly seventeen years, produced the 
happiest effect in softening the manners of the haughty and powerful 
chieftains who were at that time the magnates of the land. The Nor- 
man families, at this period, were beginning to practise some of the 
peaceful pursuits of the Anglo-Saxons, and ladies of high rank consi- 
dered it no infringement on the dignity of their station to attend to the 
profitable concerns of the poultry-yard and the dairy. The countess 
Constance of Chester, though the wife of Hugh Lupus, the kine’s first 
cousin, kept a herd of kine, and made good Cheshire cheeses, three of 
which she presented to the archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus Cam- 
briensis bears honourable testimony to the excellence of the produce of 
the ‘‘ cheese-shire” in that day. 

A fresh revolt in Normandy? deprived Matilda of the society of her 
husband and son in 1117. The king, according to Eadmer, returned 
and spent Christmas with her, as she was at that time in a declining 
state of health ;? leaving Prince William with his Norman baronage, as 
a pledge for his return. His sojourn was, of necessity, very brief. He 
was compelled by the distracted state of affairs in Normandy to rejom 
his army there,—Matilda never saw either her husband or her son 
again. 

Resigned and perfect in all the duties of her high calling, the dying 
queen remained, during this trying season, in her palace at Westminster, 
lonely though surrounded with all the splendour of royalty; enduring 
with patience the separation from her beloved consort and children, and 
affording, to the last hour of her life, a beautiful example of piety and 
solf-denial. She expired on the 1st of May, 1118,° passionately lamented 
by every class of the people, to whom her virtues and wisdom had 
rendered her inexpressibly dear. 

King Henry was much afflicted when the intelligence of Matilda’s 
death reached him, amidst the turmoil of battle and. siege in Nor- 
mandy.® Piers of Langtoft alludes to the grief felt by the royal widower 
at the loss of his amiable consort, in terms of the most homely sim- 
plicity :-— 

“ Now is the king sorry, her death doth him gram,” [grieve.] ; 

Hardyng’s rhyming Chronicle produces the following quaint stanzas 
on the death of Matilda, and the sorrow of king Henry for her loss :— 

“ The year of Christ a thousand was full clear, 
One bundred eke, and therewithal eighteen, 
‘When good queen Maud was dead and laid on bier, 
At Westminster buryed, as well was seen ; 
For heaviness of which the king, 1 ween, 
'To Normandy then went with his son.” 
The same chronicler gives us another stanza on the death of Fenty, 
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.D which he, in yet more positive terms, speaks of the conjugal affection 
which united the Norman sovereign to his Saxon queen :— 
“ Of Christe’s date was there a thousand year, 

One hundred also, and nine and thirty mo, 

Buried at Redynge, as well it doth appear, 

In the abbye, which there he founded so, 

Of monkes black, whenever they ride or go, 

They pray for him and queen Maude his wife 

Who either other loved withouten strife.” 
Another chronicler says, “‘ Nothing happened to trouble the king, save 
the death of his queen Matilda, the very mirror of piety, humility, and 
princely bounty.” } 

Matilda was buried on St. Philip’s-day in Westminster-abbey, on the 
right side of her royal mncle, Edward the Confessor.2 Great disputes, 
however, have existed as to the place of her interment,’ which has 
been contested with almost as much zeal as was displayed by the seven 
cities of Greece, in claiming the honour of having given birth to Homer. 
The monks of Reading averred that their royal patroness was buried in 
her own stately abbey there, where her illustrious consort was after- 
wards interred. Piers of Langtoft insists that she was buried in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and that her epitaph was placed in Westminster- 
abbey. 

“ At London, in St. Paul’s, in tomb she is laid, 
Christ, then, of her soul have mercie ; 
If any one will witten [know ] of her storie, 
At Westminster it is written readily.” 

Tyrrell declares that she was buried at Winchester, but that tablets 
to her memory were set up in many churches,—an honour which she 
shares with queen Elizabeth, The following passage from Weever tes- 
tifies that the mortal remains of Matilda, “ the good queen,” repose near 
the relics of her royal uncle, Edward the Confessor, in the solemn 
temple which had been completed under her careful superintendence. 
“Here lieth in Westminster-abbey, without any tomb, Matilda or 
Maud, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, king of Scots, and wife of 
Henry I. of England, who brought to him children, William, Richard, 
and Mary, who perished by shipwreck, and likewise Maude, who was 
wife to Henry, the fifth emperor. She died the first day of May, 1118.4 
She had an excellent epitaph made to her commendation, whereof four 
dines only remain. Henry of Huntingdon, the chronicler, no mean 
poet, was the author of those Latin lines, of which the following is 3 
faithful version :— 

* Prosperity could not inflate her mind, 
Lowly in greatness, as in ills resigned: 


Beauty deceived not, nor did crowns efface 
Her best adornment, women’s modest grace.” 


William of Malmesbury, speaking of the death of Matilda of Scotland, 
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says, “‘ She was snatched away from her country, to the great loss of the 
people, but to her own advantage; for her funeral being splendidly 
solemnized at Westminster, she entered into her rest, and her spirit 
manifested, by no trifling indications, that she was a resident in heaven.” 
Some attempts, we suppose, therefore, must have been made by the 
monks of Westminster to establish for this great and good queen a de- 
ceptive posthumous fame, by the testimony of miracles performed at her 
tomb, or pretended revelations from her spirit to her contemporaries in 
the flesh. Our marvellous chronicler, however, confines himself to the 
above significant hints, and takes his leave vf Matilda in these words: 
“« She died willingly, leaving the throne after a reign of seventeen years 
and six months, experiencing the fate of her family, who all died in the 
flower of their age.” 

Many curious remains still exist of the old palace in Westminster, 
where Matilda kept state as queen, and ended her life. This venerable 
abode of our early sovereigns was originally built by Canute, and, being 
devastated by fire, was rebuilt by Edward the Confessur with such en- 
during solidity, that antiquaries still point out different portions which 
were indubitably the work of the royal Saxon, and must have formed 
part of the residence of his niece. Part of the old palace of Westminster 
is still to be seen in the buildings near Cotton-garden, and the lancet- 
shaped windows about Old Palace-yard.! Cotton-garden was the private 
garden of the ancient palace, and therefore belonged especially to queen 
Matilda. 

The house of lords was an antique oblong room; originally the hall 
of state of Matilda’s palace, called the white-hall, out without any refer- 
ence to the vast palace of Whitehall, to which the seat of English royalty 
was: transferred in the reign of Henry VIII. As the Painted-chamber 
is well known to have been the bedchamber of Edward the Confessor, 
and the apartment in which he expired, there can be no doubt but that 
it was the state bedchamber of his niece, A curious room in Cotton- 
house was the private oratory of the Confessor, and was assuredly used 
by Matilda for the same purpose ; while at the south end of the court of 
Requests are to be seen two mighty arches, the zig-zag work of which 
ranks its architecture among the most ancient existing in our country. 
This was once a deserted state-chamber of the royal Saxon palace. 

There is a statue of Matilda in Rochester cathedral, which forms 
pilaster to the west door ; that of king Henry, her husband, forms ano- 
ther. The hair of the queen depends over either shoulder, in two long 
plaits, below the knees. Her garments are long and flowing, and she 
holds an open scroll of parchment in her hand. Her features are de- 
faced, and indeed so completely broken away, that no idea of what mane 
ner of countenance she had can be gathered from the remains. 
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King Henry proved the sincerity of his regard for Matilda, by con- 
firming all her charters after her death. Madox, in his History of the 
Exchequer, quotes one of that monarch’s charters, reciting ‘“‘ that he had 
confirmed to the priory of the Holy Trinity, in the Minories, in London, 
the grant of his queen Matilda, for the good of her soul, of 257. on the 
farm of the city of Exeter,and commands his chief justiciar and the 
barons of his exchequer to constrain the sheriff of Devonshire to pay 
the same to the said canons.”! 

Matilda’s household was chiefly composed of Saxon ladies, if we may 
trust the evidence of Christian names. The maids of honour were 
Emma, Gunilda, and Christina, pious ladies and full of alms-deeds, like 
their royal mistress. After the death of the queen, these ladies retired 
to the hermitage of Kilburn, near London, where there was a holy well 
or medicinal spring. This was changed into a priory? in 1128, as the 
deed says, “‘for the reception of these three virgins of God, sacred 
danisels who had belonged to the chamber of Matilda, the good queen- 
consort to Henry I.” 

History only particularizes two surviving children of Matilda of Scot- 
land and Henry I.; but Gervase, the monk of Canterbury, says she had, 
besides William and the empress Matilda, ason named Richard. Hector 
Boethius mentions a daughter of hers, named Euphemia. The Saxon 
Chronicle and Robert of Gloucester both speak of her second son Richard, 
and Piers of Langtoft says, “The two princes, her sons, were both in 
Normandy when Matilda died.” Prince William the Atheling was 
destined to see England no more. During the remainder of the year 
1118 he was fighting by his father’s side, against the invading force ot 
the king of France and the partisans of his cousin, William Clito. Ox 
One occasion when the noble war-horse and its rich caparisons belong- 
ing to that gallant but unfortunate prince, having been abandoned 
during a hasty retreat, were captured, and Henry presented this prize 
to his darling heir, the noble youth generously sent them back, with a 
courteous message, to his rival kinsman and namesake.’ His royal 
father, king Henry, did not disdain to imitate the magnanimous con- 
duct of his youthful son after the memorable battle in which the 
standard of France was taken: when the favourite charger of Louis le 
Gros fell into his hands, he returned it to the French monarch the 
next day. 

The king of France, as suzerain of Normandy, at the general pacifi- 
cation, required of Henry the customary homage for his feof. This the 
victorious monarch considered derogatory to the dignity of a king of 
England to perform, and therefore deputed the office to prince William, 
who was then invested with the duchy, and received the oath of fealty 
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from the states.1 The prince solemnly espoused his betrothed bride 
Alice, the daughter of Fulk, earl of Anjou, June, 1119. King Henry 
changed her name to Matilda, out of respect, it is said, for the memory 
of his mother; but more probably from a tender regard for his deceased 
consort, Matilda of Scotland, the love of his youth, and the mother of 
his cnildren. The marriage was celebrated at Lisieux,? in the county of 
Burgundy ; and the prince remained in Normandy with his young 
bride, attended by all the youthful nobility of England and the duchy, 
passing the time gaily with feasts and pageants till the 25th of 
November, in the year 1120 ; when king Henry (who had been nearly 
two years absent from his kingdom) proceeded with him and an illus- 
trious retinue to Barfleur,’ where the king and his heir embarked for 
England the same night in separate ships. 

Fitz-Stephen, the captain of the ‘ Blanche Nef’ (the finest vessel in 
the Norman navy), demanded the honour of conveying the heir of 
England home, because his father had commanded the ‘ Mora,’ the ship 
which brought William the Conqueror to the shores of England, His 
petition was granted: and the prince, with his gay and splendid com- 
pany, entered the fatal bark with light hearts, and commenced their 
voyage with mirth and minstrelsy. ‘The prince incautiously ordered 
three casks of wine to be given to the ship’s crew; and the mariners 
were, in consequence, for the most part intoxicated when they sailed, 
about the close of the day. Prince William, who was desirous of over- 
taking the rest of the fleet, pressed Fitz-Stephen to crowd his sails, and 
put out his sweeps. Fitz-Stephen having called the “ white ship” the 
swiftest galley in the world, to make good his boast and oblige his 
royal passenger, caused his men to stretch with all their micht to the 
oars, and did everything to accelerate the speed of his light bark, 
While the ‘Blanche Nef’ was rushing through the water with the 
most dangerous velocity, she suddenly struck on a rock, called the 
‘Catte-raze,” with such impetuosity, that she started several planks 
and began to sink. All was instant horror and confusion. The boat 
was, however, let down, and the young heir of England, with several 
of his youthful companions, got into it, and having cleared the ship, 
might have reached the Norman shore in safety ; but the cries of his 
illegitimate sister, Matilda, countess of Perche, who distinctly called on 
him by name for succour, moving him with a tender impulse of com- 
passion, he commanded the boat back to take her in. Unfortunately 
the moment it neared the ship, such numbers sprang into it, that it 
instantly sank with its precious freight; all on board perished, and of 
the three hundred persons who embarked in the ‘ White Ship,’ but one 
soul escaped to tell the dismal tale. This person was a poor butcher of 
Rouen, named Berthould, who climbed to the top of the mast, and was 

1 Saxon Annals, Ord Vit. Tyrrell. 3Ord Vit. 
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the next morning rescued by some fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, the 
master of the luckless ‘ White Ship,’ was a strong mariner, and stoutly 
supported himself for some hours in the water, till he saw Berthould 
on the mast, and calling to him, asked if the boat with the heir of 
England had escaped; but when the butcher, who had witnessed the 
whole catastrophe, replied ‘that all were drowned and dead,” the strong 
man’s force failed him; he ceased to battle with the waves, and sank to 
rise no more.' The report of this disaster reached England the next 
day. ‘Theobald of Blois, the king’s nephew, was the first who heard it ; 
but he dared not inform his uncle of the calamity which had rendered 
his house desolate. 

King Henry had reached England with his fleet in safety, and for 
three days was permitted to remain in a state of the most agonising 
suspense and uncertainty respecting the fate of his children. No one 
choosing to become the bearer of such evil tidings, at length Theobald 
de Blois, finding it could no longer be concealed, instructed a favourite 
little page to communicate the mournful news to the bereaved father; 
and the child entering the royal presence with a sorrowful step, knelt 
down at Henry’s feet, and told him that the prince and all on board 
the ‘ White Ship’ were lost. The great Henry was so thunderstruck 
with this dreadful news, that he staggered and sank upon the floor in 
a deep swoon, in which state he remained for many hours. When he 
recovered, he broke into the bitterest lamentations for the loss he had 
sustained; the chroniclers record that he was never again seen to 
smile, The body of prince William was never found, though diligent 
search was made for it along the shores.? 

Henry of Huntingdon exults uncharitably over the catastrophe of the’ 
‘White Ship,’ in the following burst of poetic eloquence :—“ The proud 
youth! he thought of his future reign, when he said ‘ he would yoke 
the Saxons like oxen.’ But God said, ‘It shall not be, thou impious 
one; it shall not be.? And so it has come to pass: that brow has 

— worn no crown of gold, but has been dashed against the rocks of the 
ocean. It was God himself who would not that the son of the Norman 

_ should again see England.’* 
In the last act of his life, William Atheling manifested a spirit so 
noble, so tenderly compassionate, and forgetful of selfish considera- 
tions, that we can only say it was worthy of the son of Matilda, the 


_ good queen. 
1 Thierry’s Anglo-Normans, nation at that period, and ¢hat the Saxon 
2 Wm. of Malms. chroniclers wrote in the very gail of bitter- 
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ADELICIA OF LOUVAINE, 
SURNAMED THE FAIR MAID OF BRABANT; 


SECOND QUEEN OF HENRY LI. 


Tis princess, to whom contemporary chroniclers have given the name 
of ‘the fair Maid of Brabant,” is one of the most obscure characters 
in the catalogue of English queens. ‘Tradition, and her handmaid 
Poetry, have, however, spoken bright things of her; and the surviving 
historical records of her life, though brief, are all of a nature tending 
to confirm the good report which the verses of the Provencals have pre- 
served of her virtues and accomplishments. 

Descended, through both her parents, from the imperial Carlovingian 
line,! Adelicia boasted the most illustrious blood in Christendom. 
She was the eldest daughter of Godfrey of Louvaine, duke of Brabant 
and Lotheir (or Lower Lorraine), and Ida, countess of Namur. Her 
father, as the great-grandson of Charles, brother to Lothaire of France, 
was the lawful representative of Charlemagne. The male posterity of 
the unfortunate Charles having been cut off by Hugh Capet, the rights 
of his house became vested in the descendants of his eldest daughter, 
Gerberga. Lambert, the son of . Gerberga, by her marriage with 
Robert of Louvaine, was the father of Godfrey. Ermengarde, the 
second daughter of Charles, married Albert, the third count of Namur; 
and their sole daughter and heiress, Ida (the mother of Adelicia), 
became the wife of her cousin, Godfrey of Louvaine, surnamed Bar- 
batus, or “the bearded,” because he had made a vow never to shave 
his beard till he had recovered Lower Lorraine, the patrimony of his 
ancestors. In this he succeeded in the year 1107, after which he 
triumphantly displayed a smooth chin, in token that he had fulfilled 
his obligation. He finally obtained from his subjects and contem- 
poraries the honourable appellation of Godfrey the Great.2 The 
dominions of this prince were somewhat more extensive than the 
modern kingdom of Belgium, and were governed by him with the 
greatest wisdom and ability. 

4 Howard Memorials, 3 Buknet’s Trophies, Howard Memorials, 
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From this illustrious lineage, Adclicia inherited the distinguished 
beauty and fine talents for which the Lorraine branch of the house of 
Charlemagne has ever been celebrated. She was also remarkable for 
her proficiency in feminine acquirements. The standard she embroidered 
in silk and gold for her father, during the arduous contest in which he 
was engaged for tae recovery of his patrimony, was celebrated through: 
out Europe for the exquisite taste and skill displayed by the royai 
Adelicia in the design and execution of her patriotic achievement.! 
This standard was unfortunately captured at a battle near the castle of 
Duras, in the year 1129, by the bishop of Liege and the earl of Lim- 
bourg, the old competitor of Godfrey for Lower Lorraine: it was placed 
by them, as a memorial of their triumph, in the great church of St. 
Lambert, at Liege, and was for centuries carried in procession, on Roga- 
tion-days, through the streets of that city. The church of St. Lambert 
was destroyed during the French revolution ; yet the learned editor of 
the Howard Memorials fondly indulges in the hope that this inte- 
resting relic of his royal ancestress’s industry and patriotic feelings 
may yet exist, hereafter to be brought to light, like the long-forgotten 
Bayeux tapestry. The plain, where this memorable trophy was taken, is 
still called “the field of the Standard.” 

The fame of the fair maid of Brabant’s charms and accomplishments, 
it is said, induced the confidential advisers of Henry I. of England 
to recommend their sorrow-stricken lord to wed her, in hopes of dis- 
sipating that corroding melancholy which, since the loss of his children 
in the fatal ‘ White Ship,’ had become coustitutional to him. The 
temper of this monarch had, in fact, grown so irascible, that his greatest 
nobles feared to enter his presence, and it is said that, in his causeless 
transports of rage, he indulged himself in the use of the most unkingly 
terms of vituperation to all who approached him; which made his 
peers the more earnest in their counsels for him to take a second 
wife. Adelicia of Louvaine was the object of his choice. Henry’s 
ostensible motive in contracting this marriage was the hope of male 
posterity, to inherit the united realms of England and Normandy. 
He had been a widower two years when he entered into a treaty with 
Godfrey of Louvaine for the hand of his beautiful daughter. Robert 
of Gloucester, when recording the fact in his rhyming Chronicle, 
say: 5 
. «de knew no woman so fair as she 

Was seen on middle earth.” 


‘The name of this princess has been variously written by the chroni- 
clers of England, Normandy, Germany, and Brabant, as Adeliza, Alicia, 
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Adelaide, Aleyda or adelheite, which means “ most noble.” In the 
Saxon Chronicle she is called AMthelice, or Alice. Mr. Howard of 
Corby-castle, the immediate descendant of this queen, in his Memorials 
of the Howard Family, calls her Adelicia, for the best of reasons,—her 
name is so written in an original charter of the 3lst of Henry I., 
confirming her grant of lands for the foundation of an hospital of lepers 
at Fugelestone, near Wilton, dedicated to St. Giles; which deed, with 
part of the seal appendant, is still preserved in the corporation chest at 
Wilton. 

The Provencal and Walloon poets, of whom this queen was a muni- 
ficent patroness, style her Alix la Belle, Adelais, and Alise, varying the 
syllables according to the structure of the verses which they composed 
in her honour,-—a licence always allowed to poetical writers; therefore, 
the rhymes of the troubadours ought not be regarded as the slightest 
authority in settling the point. Modern historians generally speak of 
this princess by her Latinized name of Adeliza, but her learned descend- 
ant’s version of her name is that which ought to be adopted by her 
biographer, ‘There is no authentic record of the date of Adelicia’s 
birth. Mr. Howard supposes she was about eighteen years old at the 
period of her marriage with Henry 1., and it is certain that she was in 
the bloom of her beauty at the time he sought her hand. 

In proportion to the estimation in which the charms of Adelicia were 
held did Henry fix her dower, which was so munificent, that the duke 
of Louvaine, her father, consigned her to her affianced lord as soon as 
the contract of marriage was signed. This ceremony took place on the 
16th of April, 1120, but the nuptials were not celebrated till some 
months alter this period. King Henry, in person, conducted his be- 
trothed bride to England in the autumn of this year? They landed 
about Michaelmas. Some historians affirm that the royal pair were 
married at Ely, soon after their arrival ; but if so, it must have been a 
private arrangement, for the nuptials were publicly solemnized at Wind- 
sor on the 24th of January, 1121 ;3 having been delayed in consequence 
of a singular dispute between the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Salisbury, which established a point too important to be 
omitted in a history embracing, in a peculiar manner, the habits and 
customs of royalty. Roger le Poer, the bishop of Salisbury, that nota- 
ble preacher of short sermons, claimed the right to marry the royal pair 
because the fortress of Windsor was within his diocese. This right was 
disputed by the aged Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, who was a great 
stickler for the prerogatives of his office ; and an ecclesiastical council 
was called, in which it was decided, that wherever the king and queen 


1 Through the courtesy of the late Bernard to the public; but most important as a 
duke of Norfolk, I have been favoured with a book of reference to the writers of roya! and 
copy of this inestimable volume, which, as noble biographies. 
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might be within the realm of England, they were the parishioners of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. Accordingly, the ceremony was 
triumphantly performed by the venerable primate, though bowed dowa 
by so many infirmities, that he appeared like ove tottering on the verge 
of the grave. . 

This afforded Henry an excuse for deputin, the honour of crowning 
him and his bride on the following day, at West minster, to his favourite 
prelate, Roger le Poer, the bishop of Salisbury above named, to console 
him for his disappointment with regard to the hymeneal oflice. But the 
archbishop was not to be thus put off. The right of crowning the king 
and queen he considered a still more important branch of his archiepis- 
copal prerogatives than that of marrying them, and, mulgré his age anu 
paralysis, he hastened to the abbey, where the ceremonial had commenced 
at an unusually early hour, Roger le Poer, his rival, having, according 
to his old custom, made unprecedented expedition in the performance of 
his office, had already placed the royal diadem on the monarch’s brow, 
when archbishop Ralph sternly approached the royal chair, and asked 
Henry, “ Who had put the crown on his head?”! The king evasively 
replied, “If the ceremony had not been properly performed, it could be 
done again.” On which, as some chroniclers assert, the choleric old 
primate gave the king such a smart blow with his crosier, that he smote 
vhe crown from his head ; but Hadmer says, he only raised it up by the 
strap which passed under the chin, and so turned it off his head. He then 
proceeded to replace it with all due form, and afterwards crowned the 
fair young queen. This most extraordinary coronation took place on 
Sunday, January 30th, 1121. 

The beauty of the royal bride, whom Piers of Langtoft calls 
; “ The May withouten vice,” 
made a great impression on the minds of the people, which the sweet- 
ness of her manners, her prudence, and mild virtues, strengthened in no 
slight degree. It was on the occasion of her bridal coronation that Henry 
of Huntingdon, the chronicler, addressed to Adelicia those celebrated 
Latin verses, of which Camden has given us the following translation ; 


“ When Adeliza’s name should grace my song? 
A sudden wonder stops the Muse’s tongue ; 
Your crown and jewels, when compared to yon, 
How poor your crown, how pale your jewels show} 
Take off your robes, your rich attire remove, 
Such pomps may load you, but ean ne’er improve ; 
In vain your costly ornaments are worn, 
You they obscure, while others they adorn, 
Ah! what new lustre can these trifles give, 
Which all their beauty from your charms receive? 
Thus | your lofty praise, your vast renown, 
In lowly verse am not ashamed to haye shawn, 
Oh, be you not ashamed my services to own !* 


4 Eadmer. Speed. 3 Appi rum regu a tos Adelida, decorea.* 
1? 
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he wisdom of this lovely girl-queen early manifested itself in the 
graceful manner by which she endeavoured to conform herself to the 
tastes of her royal lord, in the encouragement of the polished arts, and 
the patronage of literature. Henry’s love for animals had induced 
him to create an extensive menagerie at Woodstock, as we have seen, 
during the life of his first queen, Matilda of Scotland, who was probably 
well acquainted with natural history. ‘lhe youthful Adelicia evidently 
knew nothing of zoology previous to her marriage with Henry Beauclere ; 
but, like a good wife, in order to adapt herself to his pursuits, she 
turned her attention to that study, for we find Philippe de Thuan wrote 
a work on the nature of animals for her especial instruction. ‘The 
poetical naturalist did not forget to allude to the personal charms of his 

royal patroness in his courtier-like dedication :— 

“ Philippe de Thuan, in plain French, 
Has written an elementary book of animals, 


For the praise and instruction of a good and beauteous woman, ——, 
Who is the crowned queen of England, and named Alix.” 


One of the most approved historians of her day, the author of the 
Waltham-abbey MSS.,! states that he was appointed a canon of that 
abbey through the patronage of Queen Adelicia, 

Adelicia was deprived of the society of her royal husband a few 
weeks after their marriage, in consequence of a formidable inbreak of 
the Welsh, who had entered Cheshire, and committed great ravages, 
Henry went in person to the defence of his border counties, and baving 
defeated the invaders, pursued them far into the country. During this 
campaign his life was in some peril: while separated from the main 
body of his troops, in a narrow defile among the mountains, he fell into - 
an ambush, and at the same time an arrow, which was aimed at him 
from the heights above, struck him on the breast, but rebounded from. 
his armour of proof. Henry, who probably did not give his Cambrian 
foes credit for that skill in archery for which his Norman followers were 
famed, intimated his suspicions of treachery among his own people by 
exclaiming, “ By our Lord’s death! it was no Welsh hand that shot 
that arrow.”? This narrow escape, or perhaps a wish of rejoining 
Adelicia at Westminster, induced the king to conclude a peace with the 
Welsh. A very brief season of domestic intercourse was, however, 
permitted to the royal pair. Fulk, earl of Anjou, haying espoused his 
younger daughter Sybil to William Clito, the earls of Mellent and 
Montfort, with a considerable party of the baronage of Normandy, 
openly declared themselves in favour of that prince, the heir of their 
lawful duke, Robert Courthose. 

Henry I. was keeping the Easter festival with his beautiful young 
queen, at Winchester, when the news that Fulk, of Anjou, had joined 
this formidable confederacy reached him, He sailed fur Normandy 

1 See Cottonian MS, ere A, v.41. 3 Chron, Wallj, 
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in April; and Adelicia was left, as his former queen, Matilda of 
Scotland, had often been been before her, to hold her lonely courts 
during the protracted absence of her royal consort, and to exert herself 
for the preservation of the internal peace of England, while war or 
state policy detained the king in Normandy. Adelicia, following the 
example of her popular predecessor, Matilda, ‘‘ the good queen,” in all 
that was deserving of imitation, conducted herself in a manner calcu- 
lated to win the esteem and love of the nation,—using her queenly 
influence for the establishment of good order, religion, and refinement, 
and the encouragement of learning and the arts. 

When Henry had defeated his enemies at the battle of Terroude, near 
Rouen, he sent for his young queen to come to him. Adelicia obeyed 
the summons, and sailed for Normandy. She arrived in the midst of 
scenes of horror, for Henry took a merciless vengeance on the revolted 
vassals of Normandy who were so unfortunate as to fall into his hands. 
His treatment of the luckless troubadour knight, Luke de Barré,! though 
the circumstances are almost too dreadful for repetition, bears too 
strongly on the manners and customs of the twelfth century to be 
omitted. Luke de Barré had been on terms of the greatest familiarity 
with Henry Beauclerc in the days of their youth, but, from some cause, 
had joined the revolt of the earl of Mellent in the late insurrection ; and 
the said earl, and all the confederate peers allied against Henry’s govern- 
ment in Normandy, had been wonderfully comforted and enconragea 
by the s¢rventes, or war-songs, of Luke. These songs were provokingly 
satirical ; and, being personally levelled against Henry, containcd, we 
should suppose, some passages which involved a betrayal of confidence ; 
for Henry was so bitter!y incensed, that, forgetful of their former inti- 
macy, he barbarously condemned the luckless poet to lose his eyes on a 
scaffold, by the hands of the public executioner. This sentence was 
greatly lamented by the court, for Luke de Barré was not only a plea- 
sant and jocose companion, but a gentleman of courage and honour. 

The earl of Flanders interceded with his royal kinsman for the 

wretched victim.? ‘No, sir, no,” replied Henry ; “ for this man, being 
a wit, a bard, and aminstrel, forsooth! hath composed many ribald songs 
against me, and sung them to raise the horse-laughs of mine enemies. 
Now it hath pleased God to deliver him into mine hands, punished he 
shall be, to deter others from the like petulance.” The sentence, there- 
fore, took place, and the hapless poet died of the wounds he received in 
struggling with the executioner. The Provencal annalists, however, 
declare that the gallant troubadour avoided the execution of Henry’s 
fentence by dashing his head against the wall, which caused his death.3 
So much for the punishment of libels in the twelfth century ! 
Queen Adelicia returned to England September. 1126, accompanied 
Sismondi Grd, Vit. 8 Ibid. Sismondi. 
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by king Henry and his daughter, the empress Matilda, the heiress- 
presumptive of Kneland, then a widow in her twenty-fourth year. 
Matilda, after the funeral of her august spouse, took possession of his 
imperial diadem, which she brought to England, together with a trea- 
sure which, in those days, was by some considered of even greater 
importance,—the hand of St. James. Matilda was reluctant to leav- 
Germany, where she was splendidly dowered, and enjoyed a remarkabh 
share of popularity. The princes of the empire were so much charmed 
with her prudent conduct and stately demeanour, that they entreated 
the king, her father, to permit her to choose a second consort from among 
their august body, promising to elect for their emperor the person on 
whom her choice might fall. 

King Henry, however, despairing of a male heir, as he had been 
married to Adelicia six years, reclaimed his widowed daughter from 
the admiring subjects of het late consort, and carried her with him to 
England. Soon after their arrival, Henry summoned a parliament for 
the purpose of causing the empress Matilda to be ackuowledged as 
the heiress presumptive to the crown. ‘This was the first instance that 
had occurred, since the consolidation of the Heptarehy under one supreme 
head, of a female standing in that important position with regard to 
the succession of the English crown. There was, however, neither law 
nor precept to forbid a female from holding the regal office, and Henry 
failed not to set forth to the representatives of the great hody of the 
people, who had been summoned on this important business, his 
daughter’s descent from their ancient line of sovereigns; telling them, 
“That through her, who was now his only heir, they should come to be 
governed again by the royal English blood, if they would make oath te 
secure to her, after his death, the succession as queen of England, in 
case of his decease without a male heir.”2 It is, doubtless, on the an- 
thority of this remarkable passage in Henry’s speech, that historians have 
called his first wife, Matilda of Scotland, the heiress of the Saxon line. 
. The people of England joyfully acceded to Henry’s proposition, and 
the nobles and prelates of the Norman aristocracy, assembled in council 
on this occasion, swore fealty to the high and mighty lady Matilda as 
their future sovereign. Stephen, earl of Mortagne, the king’s favourite 
nephew (being the third son of the Conqueror’s fourth daughter, Adela 
countess of Blois), was the first who bent his knee in homage to the 
daughter of his liege lord as the heiress of England, and swore to main- 
tain her righteous title to the throne of her royal father. Stephen was 
the handsomest man in Europe, and remarkable for his fine carriage and 
knightly powress. He bore great sway in the councils of his royal 
uncle, and was a general favourite of the nobles of England and Nor- 
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mandy. It has been said, withal, that his fine person and graceful 
manners made a deep impresion on the heart of the widowed heiress of 
England. 

The royal family kept their Christmas this year at Windsor,! at 
which time king Henry, in token of his esteem for queen Adelicia, gave 
her the whole county of Salop. The empress Matilda did not grace the 
festivities by her presence, but remained in the deepest seclusion, 
“abiding. continually,” says Matthew Paris, “in the chamber of Adc- 
licia ;” by which it appears that, notwithstanding her high rank and 
ruatronly dignity as the widow of an emperor, the heiress of England 
had no establishrnent of her own. This retirement, lasting for severai 
months, gave rise to mysterious rumours as to the cause of her being 
hidden from the people, who had so recently been required to swear fealty 
to her as their future sovereign. By some it was said “that the king, 
her father, suspected her of having accelerated the death of her late 
husband, the emperor, or of causing him to be spirited away from his 
palace.”* But that was evidently a groundless surmise: for W. Gemeti- 
ciensis, a contemporary chronicler, bears testimony to “her prudent and 
gracious behaviour to her imperial spouse, which,” he observes, ‘ was 
one of the causes which won the esteem of the German princes, who 
were urgent in their entreaties to her royal father for her restoration.” 
This, Henry pertinaciously refused, repeating, “that she was his only 
heir, and must dweil among her own peuple.” Yet, early in the 
following year, he again bestowed her in marriage, without the consent 
of his subjects in England, and decidedly against her own inclination, on 
a foreign prince, whom she regarded with the most ineffable scorn as 
her inferior in every point of view. 

We have seen that, in her tender infancy, Matilda was used as a 
political puppet by her parent to advance his own interest, without the 
slightest consideration for her happiness. Then the victim was led a 
smiling sacrifice to the altar, unconscious of the joyless destiny to which 
parental ambition had doomed her. Now the case was different; she 
was no meek infant, but a royal matron, who had shared the imperial 
throne of a Kaiser and received for years the homage of vassal princes. 
Moreover, she whom Henry endeavoured to compel to an abhorrent 
marriage of state, possessed a mind as inflexible as his own. The dis- 


4 1 Saxon Annals. 
Ever since the miserable death of his Hoveden, Giraldus, and Higden, and various 


unhappy father, Henry 1V., the emperor 
Henry V. had been subject to great mental 
disquiet, from the remorse which perpetually 
deprived him of rest. “One night he rose 
up from the side of the empress, and taking 
his staff in hand, with naked feet, wandered 
forth into the darkness, clad only in a woollen 
garment, and was never again seen in his 
owa palace.” This wild wle is related by 


ancient manuscript chronicles, to say nothing 
of Trevisa, who adds, by way of sequel to 
the legend, that “ the conscience-stricken 
emperor fled to England, where at West 
Chester he became a hermit, changing his 
name to ‘ God’s-call,’ or the called of God. 
He lived in daily penance for the space of 
ten years, and was buried in the cathedral 
cburch of St, Werburga the Virgin” 
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putes between the king and his daughter must have arisen to a very 
serious height before he took the unpopular step of subjecting her to 
personal restraint, by confining her to the apartments of his queen, 
Matthew Paris, indeed, labours to convince us that there was nothing 
unreasonable in this circumstance. ‘ Where,” says he, “should an 
empress live rather than with a queen, a daughter than with a mother, 
a fair lady, a widow and the heir of a great nation, than where her per- 
son might be safest from danger, and her conduct from suspicion ?” 
The historian, however, forgets that Matilda was the step-daughter of 
the queen; that Adelicia was not older than herself, and, from the 
acknowledged gentleness of her disposition, unlikely to assuine the 
slightest maternal control over the haughty heiress of England. Adelicia 
must have felt herself very delicately situated in this business; and it 
appears probable that she acted as a mediator between the contending 
parties, conducting herself rather as a loving sister than an ambitious 
step-dame. The accomplished editor of the Howard Memorials infers 
that a very tender friendship existed between the empress Matilda and 
Adelicia through life, which probably had commenced before “the fair 
maid of Brabant” was selected from among the princesses of Europe to 
share the crown of England with Henry I.; for Matilda’s imperial 
spouse, the emperor Henry V., had been actively instrumental in 
assisting Godfrey Barbatus, the father of Adelicia, in the recovery of 
Lower Lorraine,—an obligation which the Louvaine princess certainly 
endeavoured to repay to his widow.! Adelicia’s uncle, Wido of Lou- 
vaine, afterwards pope Calixtus IJ., was at one period archbishop of 
Vienne, and it is even possible that Henry's attention was first attracted 
to the “fair maid of Brabant” at the court of his daughter; and the 
previous intimacy between the ladies may account for the fact that the 
haughty Matilda lived on such good terms with her step-mother, for 
Adelicia appears to have been the only person with whom she did not 
quarrel, 

The prince to whom Henry I. had pledged the hand of his perverse 
heiress, was Geoffrey Plantagenet, the eldest son of his old antagonist, 
Fulk, earl of Anjou, and brother to the widowed princess who had 
been espoused to Matilda’s William the Atheling; Geoffrey had been 
the favourite companion of king Henry I. when on the continent. His 
fine person, his elegant manners, great bravery, and, above all, his 
learning, made his society very agreeable to a monarch who still 
possessed these excellencies in great perfection. Some of the French 
chroniclers declare this Geoffrey to be the first person that bore the 
name of Plantagenet, from putting in his helmet a plume of the fiower- 
ing broom when he went to hunt in the woods. 


3 Howard Memorials. Chron, of Brabart 2 Wm. of Malms. H. of Hunt, 
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Motives of policy inclined Henry to this alliance. Fulk of Anjou, 
who had hitherto supported the claims of his gallant young son-in-law, 
William Clito, to the dukedom, was willing to abandon his cause, 
provided IHlenry would marry Matilda to his heir. This Henry had 
engaged to do, without the slightest attention to his daughter’s feelings. 
His favourite nephew, Stephen of Blois, is said to have rendered himself 
only too dear to the imperial widow, although at that time a married 
man. The ceremony of betrothment between Geoffrey of Anjou and 
the reluctant Matilda took place on Whit-Sunday, 1127, and she was, 
after the festivities of Whitsuntide were over, conducted into Normandy 
by her half-brother, Robert, earl of Gloucester, and Brian, son of Alan 
Fergeant, earl of Richmond, with great pomp. 

The feasts and pageants that attended her arrival in Normandy were 
prolonged during three weeks. On the first day, heralds in grand 
costume went throuch the streets and squares of Rouen, shouting at 
every crossway this singular proclamation : 


“THus sairH Kine Henry! 


“Tet no man here present, whether native or foreigner, rich or poor, 
high or low, warrior or rustic, be so bold as to stay away from the 
royal rejoicings, for whosoever shall not take a part in the games and 
diversions, shall be considered guilty of an offence to our lord the 
king.’ 

King Henry had given positive commands to Matilda and her illus- 
trious escort, that the nuptials should be solemnized by the archbishop 
of Rouen immediately on her arrival ;? but he was himself compelled to 
undertake a voyage to Normandy, in August, to see the marriage con- 
cluded, which did not take place till the 26th of that month ;* from 
which we may reasonably infer that the reluctant bride paid very little 
attention to his directions. The affair was at length, however, accom- 
plished to Ilenry’s satisfaction, more especially as Fulk of Anjou, 
being called to the throne of Jerusalem by the death of Baldwin IL., 
his father-in-law, resigned his patrimonial territories to his heir. Yet 
there were many circumstances that rendered this alliance a fruitful 
source of annoyance to Henry. The Anglo-Norman barons and prelates 
were highly offended, in the first place, that the king should have pre- 
sumed to marry the heiress of the realm without consulting them on 
‘the subject; and the English were no less displeased at the open 
violence that had been put on the inclinations of the descendant of 
their ancient sovereigns in this foreign marriage. As for Matilda, it 
should seem that she did not consider herself by any means bound ta 
practise the duty of obedience, or even of common courtesy, to a 


1 Brompton. Wm. of Malms. Script. Rer. Franc. 
2 Saxon Annals. S.Vunelm. Wm. of Malms. H. of Hunt, 3 Saxon Annals 
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husband who had thus been forced vpon her against her own will ; and 
while she exacted the most unqualified sub.oissions from her luckless 
helpmate, she perpetually wearied her father with complaints of his 
conduct. 

Queen Adelicia was rejoined by king Henry, in the autumn, and they 
kept their Christmas together in London. Early in the following spring, 
1128, he was again compelled to embark for Normandy, to defeat the 
enterprising designs of his nephew, William Clito, who, having suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Flanders, in right of his grandmother Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror, was enabled to assume a more 
formidable attitude than he had yet done. But this gallant and un- 
fortunate prince met with his death in consequence of a slight wound 
in the thumb, which he took in disarming a mutinous soldier of his 
lance. He died six days after,! in the monastery of St. Bertin, July 27, 
1128. This formidable rival being now removed, Henry appeared at 
the summit of his ambition, and was considered the mightiest monarch 
of the West. He was the husband, withal, of one of the most beautiful 
and amiable princesses in Europe. 

Whether the fair Adelicia loved her royal spouse, history has not 
recorded ; but her conduct as a wife, a queen, and even as a step-mother, 
was irreproachable. When all circumstances are considered, it can 
scarcely be imagined, however, that her splendid marriage was produc- 
tive of happiness to the youthful wife of Henry I. To say nothing of 
the disparity in years between this illustrious pair, the morbid sorrow 
of which Henry was the perpetual prey after the 10ss of his children in 
the ‘ White Ship,’ the irascibility of temper to which he gave way in his 
old age, and his bitter disappointment at the want of offspring from his 
second marriage, must have been most distressing to the feelings of his 
gentle consort. Then the stormy disputes between Henry and his only 
daughter Matilda could not have been otherwise than very painful to 
her. Whatever, however, were the trials with which Adelicia had to 
contend, she evidently supported them with silent magnanimity, and at 
the same time endeavoured to soothe and cheer the gloom of her way- 
ward lord by attracting to the court the most distinguished poets . .a 
ruinstrels of the age, who repaid her liberal patronage by celebrating 
her virtues and her charms. 

Adelicia frequently attended her royal husband on his progresses. 
Her presence was, doubtless, of medicinal influence in those fearful hours 
when the pangs of troubled conscience brought the visitations of an evil 
spirit upon Henry, and sleep either forsook his pillow or brought vision- 
ary horrors in its train. “In the year 1130, the king complained ta 


1 His captive father, Robert Courthose, it ‘‘ that he had in his dreams, that night, seen 
is said, one morning surprised his attendants him mortally wcunded with a lance.”—Ord 
by weeping piteously, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ My Vit. 

600 is dead! my son is dead!” and related, 
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Grimbald, his Saxon physician, that he was sore disquieted of nights, 
ana that he seemed to see a great number of husbanamen with their 
rustical tools stand about him, threatening him for wrongs done agairst 
them. Sometimes he appeared to see his knights and soldiers threaten- 
ing him; which sight so feared him in his sleep, that ofttimes he rose 
undressed out of his bed, took weapon in hand, and sought to kill them 
he could not find. Grimbald, his physician, being a notably wise 
man, expounded his dreums by true conjecture, and willed him to 
reform himself by alms and prayer, as Nebuchadnezzar did by the 
counsel of Daniel.”* It is probabie that the unfortunate troubadour 
knight, Luke de Barré, was not forgotten by the conscience-stricken 
monarch, though historians have not recorded that his mangled form 
was among the ghastly dramatis persone that, in his latter years, made 
king Henry’s nights horrible. Malmesbury tells us, moreover, that 
Henry had an inveterate habit of snoring: “ his sleep was heavy, but 
interrupted with loud and perpetual snoring.” He was so haunted 
with the fear of assassination, that he frequently changed his bed, in- 
creased his guards, and caused a sword and shield to be constantly 
placed near him at night,—no enviable state of companionship, we 
should imagine, for the young and innocent being whose fate was indis- 
solubly linked with his. It must have been a relief at all times to 
Adelicia when her royal husband’s presence was required in Nor- 
mandy. 

On the death of Adelicia’s uncle, pope Calixtus II., a dispute occur- 
Ting in the election of two rival pontifis as successors to the papal chair, 
Henry proceeded to the continent in the year 1180, in the hope of reap- 
ing some political advantage from the candidate whose cause he espoused. 
His arrangements were perfectly satisfactory as to that matter, but he 
was to the last degree harassed by the quarrels between his daughter 
and her unbeloved spouse, Geoffrey of Anjou. After he had thrice 
adjusted their differences, Matilda, on some fresh offence which she 
either gave or took, abjured her husband’s company, departed from his 
court, and claimed the protection of the king her father, with whom 
she once more returned to England,? having, by the eloquence of tears 
and complaints, succeeded in exciting his indignation against her kus- 
band, and persuading him that she was an injured person.—The oath 
of fealty to Matilda, as the heiress of England, was again renewed by 
the general estates of the nation at Northampton, September, 1131? 

The count of Anjou then sent an humble ent~eaty to his haughty con- 
sort to return to him; the king, her father, seconded his request, and 
all due submissions having been made by Geoffrey, Matilda was at 
length induced to obey him.* 


1 Stowe. H. of Hunt. 2 R. of Hov. 4 A passage from Mezerai casts some light 
H.of Hunt. % Wm. of Malms. H. of Hunt. on the separation that took place between 
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The following year was remarkable for a destructive fire, which con- 
sumed the greatest part of London ;! but soon after this national 
calamity, the joyful news that the empress Matilda had given birth to 
a prince? diverted the attention of the royal family from the contem- 
plation of this misfortune, and cast the last gleam of brightness on the 
declining yéars of the king. The young prince was named Henry, after 
his royal grandfather, the king of England. The Normans called him 
Fitz-Empress, but king Henry proudly styled the boy Fitz-Conqueror, 
in token of his illustrious descent from the mightiest monarch of the 
line’ 

King Henry summoned his nobles in 1133, for the purpose of causing 
this precious child to be included in the oath of fealty, by which the 
succession to the throne was for the third time secured to his daughter, 
the empress Matilda. If queen Adelicia had brought him a son, after 
these repeated acts in favou. of his daughter (by a princess whom the 
majority of the people regarded as the heiress of the royal English line), © 
a civil war respecting the succession must have occurred. The child- 
less state of the beautiful young queen, though so deeply lamented by 
her royal husband, was one of the causes of the amity and confidence 
that subsisted between her and her haughty step-daughter. 

Towards the latter end of this summer, king Henry embarked on his 
last voyage for Normandy. ‘The day was remarkable for a total eclipse 
of the sun, accompanied with storms and violent commotions of the 
deep.4 It was so dark, say the annalists of that era, “ that on board 
the royal ship no man might see another’s face for some hours.” The 
eclipse was followed by an earthquake ; and these two phenomena were, 
according to the spirit of the age, regarded as portents of horror and woe, 
and it was predicted that the king would never return from Normandy.® 
On a former occasion, when Henry had embarked for England, in June, 
1131, he was so dismayed by the bursting of a water-spout over the 
vessel, and the fury of the wind and waves, that, believing his last 
hour was at hand, he made a penitent acknowledgment of his sins, pro- 
mising to lead a new life if it should please God to preserve him from 
the peril of death, and, above all, he vowed to repeal the oppressive 
impost of “ danegelt ” for seven years, if he were permitted to reach the 
English shore in safety. From this incident we may infer that 
Henry I. was by no means impressed with his brother Rufus’s bold 


the widowed empress and her new spouse. 
After the nuptials of this pair, a monk came 
to Matilda, and declared that her late lord, 
the emperor Henry, had not died at Utrecht, 
as she and all the world supposed, but that 
he finished his days as a servant in an hos- 
pital, which severe penance he had sworn to 
inflict on himself for his heavy sins. When 
dying at Augers, the disguised emperor dis- 


covered himself to this monk, his confessor, 
who came to Matilda with the news Ir 
conclusion, it is said, the empress attended 
the death-bed of Henry V., and recognised 
and acknowledged him as the emperor her 
first husband. 

1H, of Hunt, # Saxon Annals, 
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idea, of the security of a king of England from a watery grave; but 
the catastrophe of his children in the fatal ‘ White Ship’ had no doubt 
some effect on his mind during these perils on the deep. 

The summer of 1133 he spent in Normandy, in feasts and rejoicings 
for the birth of his infant grandson. That event was, however, only 
the precursor of fresh dissensions between that ill-assorted pair, the 
empress Matilda and her husband Geoffrey Plantagenet. Her late visit 
to England had renewed the scandalous reports respecting her partiality 
for her cousin, Stephen of Blois; while the birth of a son in the sixth 
year of her marriage, proved anything but a bond of union between 
her and her consort.1 

There is no reason to suppose that Adelicia was with the king 
her husband, at the time of his death, which took place in Normandy, 
in the year 1135. It is said, that having over-fatigued himself in 
hunting, he returned much heated, and, contrary to the advice of his 
courtiers and physicians, made too full a meal on a dish of stewed Jam- 
preys, his favourite food, which brought on a violent fit of indigestion 
(called by the chroniclers a surfeit), ending in a fever, of which he died, 
after an illness of seven days, at midnight, December 1st, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Robert of Gloucester gives the following serio-comic account of the. 
royal wilfulness, in partaking of the interdicted food which caused his 


death :— 
** When he came home, he willed him a lamprey to eat, 
Though his leeches him forbade, for it was a feeble meat 3 
But he would not them believe, for he loved it well enow, 
And ate in evil case, for the lamprey it him slew; 
For right soon after it into anguish him drew, 
And he died for his lamprey unto his own woe.” 


Henry appears to have been perfectly conscious of his approaching dis- 
solution, for he gave particular directions respecting his obsequies to his 
natural son, Robert, earl of Gloucester, whom he charged to take 60,000 
marks out of his treasure-chest at Falaise, for the expenses of his fune- 
ral and the payment of his mercenary troops.? He solemnly bequeathed 
his dominions to his daughter the empress, not without some indignant 
mention of her luckless spouse, Geoffrey of Anjou. He absolutely ex- 
cluded him from any share in his bequests, and with much earnestness 
constituted his beloved son Robert, earl of Gloucester, the protector of 
his daughter’s rights, 

The noble earls who surrounded the death-bed of king Henry, and 
listened to his last instructions respecting his funeral, attended his _ 
remains from the town of St. Denis le Froment (where he breathed his 
last) to Rouen ; and when they entered that city, they reverently bore 
the bier, on which the royal corpse was laid, on their shoulders by turns, 

1 Sax, Chron, Ord, Vit. Wm, of Malms, 3H. of Hunt. 
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Two illuminated portraits of Henry I. are in existence: both repre= 
sent him as advanced in life, and in a melancholy attitude,—supposed 
to be after the loss of his children. His face is handson.e, with high 
and regular features, his hair curung, but not long. He is clad in a 
very close dress, with his regal mantle folded about him; his shoe and 
stocking all of a piece, and the tve pointed : his crown is ornamented with 
three trefoils ; his sceptre is a staff with an ornamented head: he is 
seated on a carved stone bench.! 

Henry received from his subjects the title of “‘the Lion of Justice.” 
This appellation was drawn from the prophecies of Merlin, then very 
popular in England. On the accession of every sovereign to the English 
throne, all his subjects consulted these rigmaroles, as naturally as we 
consult an almanac to know when there is a new moon. “ After two 
dragons,” says Merlin, ‘the lion of Justice shall come, at whose roar- 
ing the Gallic towers and island serpents shall tremble.” 

The “lion of Justice ” suffered no one to break the laws but himself 
If he is accountable for the villanies of his purveyors, his standard of 
justice was not very high: ‘ ‘The king’s servants, and a multitude fol- 
lowing the royal retinue, took and spoiled everything the way the king 
went, there being no discipline or good order taken.2 When they could 
not consume what they found in the house they entered, they made the 
owners carry it to market and sell it for them; they burned the pro- 
visions, or washed their horses’ feet with the ale or mead, or poured the 
drink on the ground, or otherwise wasted it, so that every one hearing 
of the king’s coming would run away from their houses.” Whenever 
Henry I. was under any apprehensions from his brother Robert, he re- 
gulated his household somewhat better, and kept the lawlessness of 
his purveyors within bounds’ 

Henry carried the art of dissimulation to such a pitch, that his grand 
justiciary started when he heard the king had praised him, and ex: 
claimed, ‘“‘ God defend me! ‘The king praises no one but him whom 
he means to destroy.”"* The result proved the deep knowledge which 
the minister had of his royal master’s character, as Henry of Hunting- 
don, his archdeacon, details at length. 

The removal of Henry’s body for interment was delayed for several 
wecks by tempestuous weather; but the seas becoming calmer after 
Christmas, it was put on shipboard, and safely transported to England. 


T1135. 


1 These portraits exactly agree with the 
descriptions of the costume from the 
monastic chronicles:—* They wore close 
breeches and stockings, all of a piere, made 
of fine cloth.” The pointed shoes were 
brougl t in by William Rufus, but were first 
invented by Folque le Kechin (whose sur- 
Mame means “the quarreller”), count of 
Anjou, to hide his corns and bunions. The 
queen an” wimeu of ravk wore guwns and 


mantles trailing on the ground. The married 
women wore an addilional robe over the 
gown, not unlike the sacerdotal garment; to 
the girdle a large pouch or purse was sus- 
pended, called an aumoniére. The men wore 
their hair in long curls, which provoked the 
wrath of popular preachérs; the married 
women braided theirs very closely tu the 
side of the face, or hid it, 2 Eadmer, 
3 Wm, of Malms. 4H. of Hunt, 
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His obsequies were celebrated with great magnificence in the abbey 
church of Reading, which he had built and endowed for that purpose, 
His nephew and successor, Stephen, assisted at the funeral. Queey 
Adelicia gave one hundred shillings annually out of her wharf at 
London, called Queenhythe, for the expenses of a lamp to burn perpetu- 
ally before his tomb. 

On the first anniversary of king Henry’s death, the royal widow, 
accompanied by her brother Josceline of Louvaine, and attended by her 
almoners, chaplains, and the officers of her household, entered the 
abbey-church of Reading, where, being received with all due ceremo- 
nials of respect by a numerous train of abbots, priors, and priests, she 
proceeded in solemn pomp up the aisle, supported by the bishops of 
Salisbury and Worcester, and gave public testimonial of her regard for 
the memory of her late consort, by placing with her own hand a rich 
pall on the altar, in token that she made an oblation to God and the 
monks of St. Mary, Reading, of her manor of Eastone,! in Hertfordshire 
(formerly given to her by her said lord king Henry), in order to obtain 
their prayers for the benefit of his soul, her own soul, the souls of her 
father and mother, and also for the health of the reigning sovereign 
king Stephen, and queen Maud his wife. By a second charter, com- 
mencing “Ego Adalid regina,” she also gave the manor of Stanton 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, &c., &c., for the expenses of a solemn service 
for the repose of her royal husband’s soul.? 

What degree of happiness Adelicia the Fair enjoyed during the fifteen. 
years of queenly splendour which she passed as the consort of Henry 
Beauclere, no surviving records tell; but that she was very proud of 
his achievements and brilliant talents, we have the testimony of the 
poetical chronicler who continued the history of Brut, from William 
the Conqueror through the reign of William Rufus. It appears, more- 
over, that the royal dowager employed herself during her widowhood in 
collecting materials for the history of her mighty lord; for Gaimar, the 
author of the ‘ History of the Angles,’ observes, “ that if he had chosen 
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1 The original charter is still in excellent 
reservation, in the possession of Abel 
mith, esq., .P. Having been favoured 

with a translation of this curious document, 
through the kindness of my learned friend, 
Rouge Croix, 1 subjoin it, in illustration of 
the customs of that era, and as affording 
evidence of the disputed fact, that Josceline 
of Louvaine joined his royal sisier in Eng- 
lani:— 
“ QueEN AvELin’s CHARTER. 

. Beit known to all the faithful of Holy 
Church of all Englund and Normandy, that 
i, queen Adelidis, wife of the most noble 
king Henry, and daughter of Godefry duke 
of Lorraine, have granted and given for ever 
to God and the church of St. Mary of Read- 
ing, for the health and redemption of the 


soul of my lord the most noble king Henry, 
and of mine own; and alsu fur the health of 
my lord Stephen, by the grace of God king 
of the English, and of queen Maud his wife, 
and all the offspring of the most noble king 
Henry, and of my father and mother and 
relations, as well living as dead, my manor 
of Eastone, which my lord the most noble 
king Henry gave to me as his queen and 
wife, in Hertfordshire, with all its appurte- 
nances, to be held as freely and quietly as 
ever I myself held it best in demesne by the 
gift of my lord the most noble king Henry. 
And this gift I have made on the first anni- 
versary of my lord the most noble king 
Henry in the same church, by the offering 
of a pall which | placed on the a.tar.” 
2 Huward Meuurials, 
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to have written of king Henry, he had a thousand things to say, which 
the troubadour called David, employed by queen Adelicia, knew nought 
about; neither had he written, nor was the Louvaine queen herself ir 
possession of them.” If the collection of queen Adelicia should ever be 
brought to light, it would no doubt afford a curious specimen of the 
biographical powers of the illustrious widow and her assistant, trouha- 
dour David, whose name has only been rescued from oblivion by the 
jealousy of a disappointed rival in the art of historical poetry. 

Adelicia is much eulogized in the songs of the poets she patronised. 
A third trouvére, er troubadour, in his dedication of the wondrous vey. 
age of St. Brandon, a sort of spiritual Sindbad, praises her for the good 
laws she had instituted. But the second queen-consort of Henry J. 
could have had little opportunity for the exercise of her legislatorial 
talents, save in the gentle influence of her refined and virtuous example, 
and the establishment of civilizing etiquette. It was one of Adelicia’s 
best points, that she sedulously trod in the steps of her popular prede- 
cessor, Matilda of Scotland, and thus won the following elegant tribute 
from the author of St. Brandon’s voyage :— 


“ Lady Adelais, who queen! 
By the grace of heaven hath been 
Y-crowned,—who this land hath blest 
With peace and wholesome laws and rest, 
Both by king Henry’s stalwart might, 
And by thy counsels mild and right. 
For this their holy benisons, 
May the apostles shed, each one, 
A thousand thousandfold on thee ! 
And since thy mild command hath won me, 
To turn this goodly history 
Into romaunt, and carefully 
To write it out, and soothly tell 
What to St. Brandon erst befell,-- 
At thy command I undertake 
The task right gladly.” 


The poem is full of beauty, and reflects no little credit on the taste of 
the queen. 

During the life of the king her husband, Adelicia had founded and 
endowed the hospital and conventual establishment of St. Giles, near 
Wilton. She resided there during some part of her widowhood, in the 
house which is still called by her name. She was dowered by her lata 
nusband, king Henry, in the fair domain of Arundel-castle and its rich 
dependencies, the forfeit inheritance‘ of the brutal Robert, earl of Be- 
lesme ; and here, no doubt, the royal widow held her state at the expi- 
ration of the first year of cloistered seclusion after the death of her 
_lustrious spouse, 

“ Beyond Selsey,” says Camden, “ the shore breaks, and makes way 


1 Cottonian MSS, Vespasian, B, x. 1 3 Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 
8 Howard Memoriuls, Tierney’s Arundel. 
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for a river that runs out of St. Leonard’s forest, and then by Arundel, 
seated on a hill, over a vale of the river Arun.” At this Saxon castle, 
built and strengthened on the hill above the waters, Adelicia was resid- 
ing when she consented to become the wife of William de Albini ‘ of 
the Strong Hand,” the lord of Buckenham in Norfolk, and one of the 
most chivalrous peers in Hurope. According to Mr. Howard’s compu- 
tation, Adelicia was in her thirty-second year at the time of king Henry’s 
death, in the very pride of her beauty ; and she contracted her second 
marriage in the third year of her widowhood, a.p. 1138.) 

Her second spouse, William de Albini with the Strong Arm, was the 
son of William de Albini, who was called Pincerna,? being the chief 
butler or cup-bearer of the duchy of Normandy. William the Conque- 
ror appointed him to the same office in England, at his coronation in 
Westminster-abbey ; which honour has descended by hereditary custom 
to the duke of Norfolk, his rightful representative and heir; and when 
there is a coronation-banquet, the golden cup, out of which the sovereign 
drinks to the health of his or her loving subjects, becomes his perqui- 
site3 It appears that Adelicia and Albini were affianced some time 
previous to their marriage ; for when he won the prize at the tournament 
held at Bourges in 1137, in honour of the nuptials of Louis VII, of 
France and Eleanora of Aquitaine, Adelicia or Adelaide, the gay queen- 
dowager of France, fell passionately in love with him, and wooed him 
to become her husband; but he replied, “‘ that his troth was pledged to 
Adelicia, the queen of England.” 4 

Although it may be considered somewhat remarkable that two queen- 
dowagers of similar names should have fixed their affections on the same 
gentleman, there is every reason to believe that such was the fact; but 
the marvellous legend so gravely related by Dugdale,® containing the 
sequel of the tale, namely, the unlady-like conduct of the rejected dow- 
ager of France, in pushing the strong-handed Albini into a cave in her 
garden, where she had secreted a fierce lion to become the minister of 
her jealous vengeance, together with the knight’s redoubtable exploit in 
tearing out the lion’s heart, which he must have found conveniently 

situated at the bottom of his throat, (a place where no anatomist would 

have thought of feeling for it,) must be regarded as one of the popular 
romances of the age of chivalry. We have seen another version of the 
story, in which the hero is said to have deprived the lion, not of his 
Leart, but his tongue; and this is doubtless the tradition relating to 
William of the Strong Hand, since the Albini lion on the ancient armo- 
rial bearings of that house is tongueless, and is, by-the-by, one of tha 
most good-tempered looking beasts ever seen. 

William de Albini was not oply a knight sans peur et sans reproshe, 

1 a 3 Ibid. 4 ale, 
Howard Memorials, ;. Dugdale Ibid. Thid. Dugdale, 
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stout in combat, and constant in loyalty and love, but history proves 
him to have been one of the greatest and best men of that age. His 
virtues and talents sufficiently justified the widow of the mighty sove- 
reion of England and Normandy in bestowing her hand upon him; nor 
was Adelicia’s second marriage in the slightest degree offensive to the 
subjects of her late husband, or considered derogatory to the dignity of 
@ queen-dowager of England. Adelicia, by her union with Albini, con- 
veyed to him a life-interest in her rich dowry of Arundel, and he aceord- 
ingly assumed the title of earl of Arundel, in her right, as the possessor 
of Arundel-castle.! It was at this feudal fortress, on the then solitary 
coast of Sussex, that the royal beauty, who had for fifteen years presided 
over the splendid court of Henry Beauclere, volantarily resided with 
her second husband—the husband, doubtless, of her heart—in the peace- 
ful obscurity of domestic happiness, far remote from the scenes of her 
former greatness. 

Adelicia’s wisdom im avoiding all the snares of party, by retiring from 
public life at a period so full of perilous excitement as the early part of 
Stephen’s reign, cannot be disputed. Her gentle disposition, her good 
taste, and feminine feelings fitted her for the enjoyments of private life, 
and she made them her choice. There was, however, nothing of a self- 
ish character in the conduct of the royal matron in declining to exert 
such influence as she possessed in advocating the claims of her step- 
daughter, Matilda, to the throne of England. As a queen-dowager, 
Adelicia had no voice in the choice of a sovereign; as a female, she 
would have departed from her province had she intermeddled with in- 
trigues of state, even for the purpose of assisting the lawful heiress of the 
crown. She left the question to be decided by the peers and people of 
England, and as they did not oppose the coronation of Stephen, she had 
- no pretence for interfering; but she never sanctioned the usurpation of 
the successful rival of her step-daughter’s right, by appearing at hia 
court. And when the empress Matilda landed in England to dispute 
the crown with Stephen, the gates of Arundel-castle were thrown open, 
to receive her and her train, by the royal Adelicia and her high-minded 
husband, Albini.? It was in the year 1139 when this perilous guest 
claimed the hospitality, and, finally, the protection, of the noble pair, 
whose wedded happmess had been rendered more perfect by the birth 
of a son, very little before that period, for it was only in the second 
year of their marriage. And she, over whose barrenness, as the 
consort of the mightiest monarch of the West, both sovereign and 
people had lamented for nearly fifteen years, became, when the wife of 
a subject, the mother of a numerous progeny, the ancestress of an illus 
trious line of English nobles, in whose veins her royal blood has been 
preserved in uninterrupted course to the present day. 
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According to Malmesbury, and many other historians, the empress 
Matilda was only attended by her brother, the earl of Gloucester, and a 
hundred and forty followers, when she landed at Portsmouth in the lat- 
ter end of September. Gervase and Brompton aver that she came with 
a numerous army; but the general bearings of history prove that this 
was not the fact, since Matilda was evidently in a state of absolute peril 
wnen her generous step-mother afforded her an asylum within the walls 
of Arundel-castle; for we find that her devoted friend and brother, 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, when he saw that she was honourably re- 
ceived there, considered her in a place of safety, and, attended by only 
twelve persons, proceeded to Bristol. 

No sooner was Stephen informed that the empress Matilda was in 
Arundel-castle, than he raised the siege of Marlborough, and commenced 
a rapid march towards Arundel, in order to attack her in her retreat. 
The spirit with which he pushed his operations alarmed the royal ladies." 
Adelicia dreaded the destruction of her castle, the loss of her beloved 
husband, and the breaking up of all the domestic happiness she had en- 
joyed since her retirement from public life. The empress Matilda suf- 
fered some apprehension, lest her gentle step-mother should be induced 
to deliver her into the hands of her foe. There was, however, no less 
firmness than gentleness in the character of Adelicia; and the moment 
Stephen approached her walls, she sent messengers to entreat his for- 
bearance, assuring him “that she had admitted Matilda, not as his 
enemy, but as her daughter-in-law and early friend, who had claimed 
her hospitality, which respect for the memory of her late royal lord, king 
Henry, forbade her to refuse; and these considerations would compel her 
to protect her imperial guest while she remained beneath the shelter of 
her roof.2 That if he came in hostile array against her castle of Arun- 
del with intent to make Matilda his prisoner, she must frankly say she 
was resolved to defend her to\the last extremity, not only because she 
was the daughter of her late dear lord, king Henry, but as the widow of 
_ the emperor Henry and her guest ;” and she hesought Stephen, “by all 
the laws of courtesy and the ties of kindred, not to place her in such a 
painful strait as to compel her to do anything against her conscience.” 
In conclusion, she requested, with much earnestness, “that Matilda 
might be allowed to leave the castle, and retire to her brother.” Stephen 
acceded to the proposal, the siege was raised, and the empress proceeded 
to join her adherents at Bristol. 

We are inclined to regard Stephen’s courteous compliance with the 
somewhat unreasonable prayer of the queen-dowager, as a proof of the 
high respect in which she was held, and the great influence over 
the minds of her royal husband’s kindred, her virtues and winning 
qualities had obtained while she wore the crown-matrimonial of Eng- 
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land. William of Malmesbury, the only writer who speaks unkindly of 
Adelicia, intimates that a suspicion of treachery on her part caused the 
empress Matilda to quit Arundel ; “ For,” says he, “ her mother-in-law, 
through female inconstancy, had broken the faith she had repeatedly 
pledged by messages sent into Normandy.” It is scarcely probable that 
Adelicia, who took the utmost care to maintain a strict neutrality at 
this embarrassing crisis, had ever used any flattering professions to per- 
suade the empress Matilda to assert her claims to the throne of England. 
Her sole offence appears to have been, inflexible determination not to en- 
gage herself in the struggle by espousing her imperial step-daughter’s 
cause. Our chronicler, whose book is dedicated to his patron and pupil, 
the earl of Gloucester, gives of course a prejudiced view of conduct 
which, however politic, was opposed to the interests of their party. 
Adelicia conducted herself with equal prudence and magnanimity in the 
defence and deliverance of her step-daughter, exhibiting a very laudable 
mixture of the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove and 
the courage of the lion. The lion was the cognizance of the royal house 
of Louvaine; and Mr. Howard is of opinion, that this proud bearing was 
assumed by the family of Albini in token of descent from “ the fair 
maid of Brabant,” rather than with any reference to the fabled exploit 
of her second husband, related in Dugdale’s Baronage. A grateful re- 
membrance of the generous conduct of Stephen, in all probability with- 
held Adelicia and Albini from taking part with the empress Matilda 
against him, in the long and disastrous civil war, which drenched the 
ravaged plains of England with kindred blood during so many years of 
that inauspicious reign. They appear to have maintained a strict neu- 
trality, and to have preserved their vassals and neighbours from the evils 
attendant upon the contest between the empress and the king. 

Adelicia, after her happy marriage with the husband of her choice, 
was not forgetful of the respect due to the memory of her late royal 
lord, king Henry; for, by a third charter, she granted to his favourite 
abbey of Reading the church of Berkeley-Harness, in Gloucestershire,? 
with suitable endowments, “to pray for the soul of king Henry, and 
duke Godfrey her father; and also for the health of her present lord,” 
whom she styles “* William, earl of Chichester, and for her own 
nealth, and the health of her children.” Thus we observe that thig 
amiable princess unites the departed objects of her veneration in the 
devotional offices which she fondly caused the monks of Reading to 
offer up for the welfare of her living husband, her beloved children, 
and herself. To her third son, Adelicia gave the name of her deceased 
lord, king Henry. Her fourth she named Godfrey, after her father and 
elder brother, the reigning duke of Brabant. 

Adelicia chiefly resided at Arundel-castle after her marriage with 
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William de Albini, but there is also traditional evidence that she occa- 
sionally lived with him in tke noble feudal castle which he built, after 
his marriage with her, at Buckenham, in Norfolk. Itis still designated 
in that county as New Buckenham, though the mound, part of the 
moat, and a few mouldering fragments of the walls, are all that remain 
of the once stately hall that was of yore graced with the dowager-court 
of Alix la Belle. 

The priory of St. Bartholomew, likewise called “the priory of the 
Causeway,” in the parish of Lyminster, near Arundel, was established 
by queen Adelicia, after her marriage with William de Albini, as a 
convent of Augustinian canons.! It was situated at the foot of the hill 
which overlooks the town from the south side of the river. The number 
of inmates appears originally to have been limited by the royal foundress 
to two persons, whose principal business was to take charge of the bridge, 
and preserve the passage of the river. All her gifts and charters were 
solemnly confirmed by her husband, William Albini, who appears to 
have cherished the deepest respect for his royal spouse, always speaking 
of her as “ extmmia regina,”—that is, inestimable or surpassingly excellent 
queen.? We find, from the Monasticon, that Adelicia gave in trust to 
the bishop of Chichester certain lands in Arundel, to provide salaries fox 
the payment of two chaplains to celebrate divine service in that castle. 
Her last recorded act was the grant of the prebend of West Dean to the 
eathedral of Chichester, in 1150. 

In the year 1149, a younger brother of Adelicia, Henry of Louvaine, 
was professed a monk in the monastery of Affligham, near Alost, in 
Flanders, which had been founded by their father Godfrey and his 
brother Henry of Louvaine; soon after, the royal Adelicia herself 
withdrew, not only from the pomps and parade of earthly grandeur, but 
from the endearments of ber adoring husband and youthful progeny, 
and, crossing the sea, retired to the nunnery in the same foundation, 
where she ended her days,‘ and was buried. Strange as it appears — 
to us, that any one who was at the very summit of earthly felicity, 
should have broken through such fond ties of conjugal and mater- 
nal love as those by which Adelicia was surrounded, to bury herself 
in cloistered seclusion, there is indubitable evidence that such was the 
fact. 

“Sanderus, in bis account of the abbeys and churches of Brabant, 
relates that “ Fulgentius, the abbot of Afiligham, visited queen Adelicia 
at the court of her royal husband, Henry I., where he was received with 
especial honours.” ‘The same author states that Adelicia died in the 
convent of Affligham, and was interred there on the 9th of the calends 
of April. From the mortuary of the abbey he quotes a Latin record of 
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the death of this queen. ‘The annals of Margan date this event in the 
year 1151, There is a charter in Affligham, granted by Henry of 
Uouvaine, on condition that prayers may be said for the welfare of his 
brother Godfrey, the reigning duke, his sister Aleyda the queen, and 
Ida the countess of Cleves, and their parents.? 

Adelicia must have been about forty-eight years old at the time of her 
death. She had been married eleven years, or thereabouts, to William 
de Albini, lord of Buckenham. At his paternal domain of New Bucken- 
ham, in Norfolk, a foundation was granted by William de Albini, “ of the 
Strong Arm,” enjoining that prayers might be said for the departed 
spirit of his “ eximia regina.” He survived her long enough to be the 
happy means of composing, by an amicable treaty, the death-strife 
which had convulsed England for fifteen years, in consequence of the 
bloody succession-war between Stephen and the empress Matilda. This 
great and good man is buried in Wymondham-abbey, near the tomb of 
his father, the Pincerna of England and Normandy. 

By her marriage with Albini, Adelicia became the mother of seven 
surviving children. William, earl of Arundel, who succeeded to the 
estates and honours; Reyner, Henry, and Godfrey; Alice, married to 
the count d’Eu; Olivia, and Agatha. The two latter were buried at 
Boxgrove, near Arundel. Though Adelicia had so many children by 
her second marriage, her tender affection for her father’s family caused 
her to send for her younger brother, Josceline of Louvaine, to share in 
her prosperity and happiness. The munificent earl, her husband, to 
enable this landless prince to marry advantageously, gave him the fair 
domain of Petworth, on his wedding Agnes, the heiress of the Percies : 
“since which,” says Camden, ‘‘ the posterity of that Josceline, who 
took the name of Perey, have ever possessed it,—a family certainly very 
ancient and noble, the male representatives of Charlemagne, more direct 
than the dukes of Guise, who pride themselves on that account. 
Josceline, in a donation of his which I have seen, uses this title: 
‘ Josceline of Louvaine, brother to queen Adelicia, castellaine of 
Arundel.’” 

Two ducal peers of England are now the representatives of the im- 
perial Carlovingian line; nam2ly, the duke of Norfolk, the heir of 
queen Adelicia; and the duke of Northumberland, the lineal descendant 
of her brother Josceline of Louvaine. The two most unfortunate of all 
the queens of England, Anna Boleyn and Katharine Howard, were the 
lineal descendants of Adelicia, by her second marriage with William de 
Albini. 

A curious tradition exists at Reading, that Henry I. was buried hae 
in a silver coffin, and that the utter demolition of his monument may be 
attributed to the persevering zeal of the destroyers of the pasted abbey, 
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in their search to discover and appropriate this costly depository. 
Adelicia’s effigy is stated to have been placed at Reading by the side of 
her husband, Henry I., crowned and veiled, because she had been both 
queen and professed nun. No copy or vestige of it remains, 

The portrait of queen Adelicia hag been drawn by Mr. Harding 
from her beautiful seal, pendant to the charter she gave Reading-abbey. 
Although she was then the wife of William de Albini, she is repre- 
sented as queen of England, in regal costume, which in many points 
varies froma that of her predecessors.! 

The transparent veil of Matilda of Flanders is superseded by a drapery 
similar to the hatke of the Arabs, hooded over the head and falling 
by each cheek, tied in front of the throat; then flowing in ample 
folds over the arms, nearly covers the whole of the person. Adelicia’s 
erown confines this mantle to the head, being fixed over it. The 
crown is simple: a smooth band of gold with rims, in which circlet 
three large gems are set; three high points rise from it, each terminated 
with a trefoil of pearls: a cap of satin or velvet is seen just above 
she cirelet. In her right hand she holds the sceptre of mercy, sur- 
mounted with a dove and finished with a trefoil; in her left, the 
orb of sovereignty, to which, excepting by the especial grace of her 
soyal lord, she could have no right. Her robe or gown is tight to 
her shape, and elegantly worked in a diamond pattern from the 
threat te the feet, over which it flows. The figure is whole length, 
standing ; and, as the seal is a pointed oval nearly three inches long, 
there was space to give character, not only to the costume, but the 
features, of which the medieval artist has availed himself sufficiently 
‘o present the only resemblance extant of Adelicia of Louvaine. 

* See the Llustrated ed.tion of this Work. 
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Mariipa of Boulogne, the last of our Anglo-Norman queens, was a 
princess of the ancient royal line of English monarehs. Her mother, 
Mary -.of Scotland, was the second daughter of Malcolm Canmore and 
Margaret Atheling, and sister to Matilda the Good, the first queen of 
Henry Beauclero. Mary of Scotland was educated, with her elder 
sister, in the royal monasteries of Wilton and Romsey, under the stern 
tutelage of their aunt Christina ; and was, doubtless, like the princess 
Matilda, compelled to assume the habit of a votaress. Whether the 
youthful Mary testified the same lively antipathy to the consecrated 
black veil that was exhibited by her elder sister, no gossiping monastic 
chronicler has recorded ; but she certainly forsook the cloister for the 
eourt of England, on Matilda’s auspicious nuptials with Henry I., and 
exchanged the badge of celibacy for the nuptial rmg soon afterwards, 
when her royal brother-in-law gave her in marriage to Eustace, count 
of Boulogne. The father of this nobleman was brother-in-law to Edward 
the Confessor, having married’Goda, the widowed countess of Mantes, 
sister to that monarch; both himself and his son Eustace had been 
powerful supporters of the Saxon cause. Theenterprising spirits of the 
counts of Boulogne, and the contiguity of their dominions to the 
English shores, had rendered them troublesome neighbours to William 
the Conqueror and his sons, till the chivalrie spirit of crusading 
attraeted their energies to a loftier object, and converted these pirates 
of the narrow seas into heroes of the cross, and liberators of the holy 
city. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, the hero of Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata, and 
his brother Baldwin, who successively wore the erown of Jerusalem, 
were the uncles of Matilda, Stephen’s queen. Her father, Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, was also a distinguished crusader. He must have 
been a mature husband for Mary of Scotland, since he was the com- 
panion in arms of Robert of Normandy, and her uncle, Edgar Atheling, 
Matilda, or, as she is sometimes called for brevity, Maud of Boulogne, 
was their sole offspring, and the heiress of this illustrious horse 
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There is every reason to believe Matilda was educated in the abbey 
of Bermondsey; to which the countess of Boulogne, her mother, was 
% munificent benefactress, The countess died in that abbey while 
on a visit to England in the year 1115, and was buried there. We 
gather from the Latin verses on her tomb, that she was a lady of 
very noble qualities, and that her death was painful and unexpected.? 

Young as Matilda was, she was certainly espoused to Stephen de Blois 
before her mother’s decease; for the charter by which the countess of 
Boulogne, in the year 1114, grants to the Cluniac monks of Bermondsey 
her manor of Kynewardstone, is, in the year she died, confirmed by 
Eustace her husband, and Stephen her son-in-law.? Stephen, the third 
son of a vassal peer of France; obtained this great match through the 
favour of his royal uncle Henry I, He inherited from the royal Adela, 
his mother, the splendid talents, fine person, and enterprising spirit of 
the mighty Norman line of sovereigns. A very tender friendship had 
subsisted between Adela, countess of Blois, and her brother, Henry 
Beauclerc, who at different periods of his life had been under important 
obligations to her; and when Adela sent her landless boy to seek his 
fortunes at the court of England, Henry returned the friendly offices he 
had received from this faithful sister, by lavishing wealth and honour 
on her son. ; 

Stephen was knighted by his uncle, king Henry, previous to the 
battle of Tinchebray, where he took the count of Mortagne prisoner, 
and received the investiture of his lands. ‘“ When Stephen was but an 
earl,” says William of Malmesbury, ‘‘ he gained the affections of the 
people, to a degree that can scarcely be imagined, by the affability of his 
manners, and the wit and pleasautry of his conversation, condescending 
to chat and joke with persons in the huinblest stations as well as with the 
nobles, who delighted in his company, and attached themselves to his 
cause from personal regard.” 4 

Stephen was count of Boulogne in Matilda’s right. The London 
residence of Stephen and Matilda was Tower-Royal, a palace built by 
king Henry, and presented by him to his favoured nephew on the occa- 
sion of his wedding the niece of his queen, Matilda Atheling. The 
spot to which this regal-sounding name is still appended, is a close lane 
oetween Cheapside and Watling-street. Tower-Royal was a fortress of 
prodigious strength ; for more than once, when the Tower of London 
itself fell into the hands of the rebels, this embattled palace of Stephen 
remained in security.® 

It is a remarkable fact, that Stephen had embarked on board the 

Blanche Nef’ with his royal cousin, William the Atheling, and the rest 

of her fated crew ; but with two knights of his train, and a few others 
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who prudently followed his example, he left the vessel, with tle semark 
that “she was too much crowded with foolish, headstrong young 
people.”! After the death of prince William, Stephen’s influence with 
his royal uncle became unbounded, and he was his constant companion 
in all his voyages to Normandy. 

There are evidences of conjugal infidelity on the part of Stephen, 
about this period, proving that Matilda’s cup of happiness was not 
without some alloy of bitterness. How far her peace was affected by 
the scandalous reports of the passion which her haughty cousin, the 
empress Matilda, the acknowledged heiress of England and Normandy, 
was said to cherish for her aspiring husband, we cannot presume to say ; 
but there was an angel-like spirit in the princess which supported her 
under every trial, and rendered her a beautiful example to every royal 
female in the married state. 

Two children, a son and a daughter, were born to the young earl and 
countess of Boulogne, during king Henry’s reign. The boy was named 
Baldwin, after Matilda’s uncle, the king of Jerusalem,—a Saxon name, 
withal, and therefore likely to sound pleasantly to the ears of the 
English, who, no doubt, looked with complacency on the infant heir of 
Boulogne, as the son of a princess of the royal Atheling blood, born 
among them, and educated by his amiable mother to speak their lan- 
guage and venerate their ancient laws. Prince Baldwin, however, died 
in early childhood, and was interred in the priory of the Holy Trinity, 
without Aldgate, founded by his royal aunt, Matilda of Scotland. The 
second child of Stephen and Matilda, a daughter, named Maud, born 
also in the reign of Henry I., died young, and was buried in the same 
church. Some historians aver that Maud survived long enough to 
be espoused to the earl of Milan. So dear was the memory of these her 
buried hopes to the heart of Matilda, that after she became queen of 
England, and her loss was supplied by the birth of another son and 
daughter, she continued to lament for them; and the church and hos- 
pital of St, Katherine, by the Tower, were founded and endowed by 
her, that prayers might be perpetually said by the pious sisterhood for 
the repose of the souls of her first-born children, 

In the latter days of king Henry, while Stephen was engaged in 
stealing the hearts of the men of England, after the fashion of Absalom, 
the mild virtues of his amiable consort recalled to their remembrance her 
royal aunt and namesake, Henry’s first queen, and inspired them with 
a trembling hope of seeing her place filled eventually by a princess so 
much more resembling her than the haughty wife of Geoffrey of Anjou. 
“The Norman woman looked upon her mother’s people with scorn,” 
and from her they had nothing to expect but the iron yoke which her 
grandfather, the Conqueror, had laid upon their necks, with, perhaps, 
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an aggravation of their miseries. But Stephen, the husband of her 
gentle cousin, the English-hearted Matilda, had whispered in their ears 
of the confirmation of the great charter of their liberties, which Henry 
of Normandy had granted when he became the husband of the descend- 
ant of their ancient kings, and broken when her influence was destroyed 
by her death and his foreign marriage. 

King Henry’s daughter, the empress Matilda, was the wife of a 
foreign prince, residing on the continent. Stephen and his gentle 
~ princess were living in London, and daily endearing themselves to the 
people by the most popular and affable behaviour. The public mind 
was certainly predisposed in favour of Stephen’s designs, when the 
sudden death of king Henry in Normandy left the right of succession 
for the first time to a female heir. Piers of Langtoft thus describes 
the perplexity of the nation respecting the choice of the sovereign: 

“ On bier lay king Henry, 

On bier beyond the sea, 
And no man might rightly know 
Who his heir suld be.” 
; Stephen, following the example of the deceased monarch’s conduct at 
the time of his brother Rufus’s death,? left his royal uncle and benefac- 
tor’s obsequies to the care of Robert, earl of Gloucester, and the other 
peers who were witnesses to his last words; and embarking at White- 
sand, a small port in Matilda’s dominions, in a light vessel, on a wintry 
sea, he landed at Dover in the midst of such a storm of thunder and 
lightning, that, according to William of Malmesbury, everyone imagined 
the world was coming to an end. As soon as he arrived in London, he 
convened an assembly of the Anglo-Norman barons, before whom his 
confederate and friend, Hugh Bigod, the steward of king Henry’s house- 
hold, swore on the holy evangelists, ‘“‘that the deceased sovereign had 
disinherited the empress Matilda on his death-bed, and adopted his most 
dear nephew Stephen for his heir.”* On this bold affirmation, the 
archbishop of Canterbury absolved the peers of the oaths of fealty they 
had twice sworn to the daughter of their Jate sovereign, and declared 
“that those oaths were null and void, and contrary, moreover, to the 
laws and customs of the English, who had never permitted a woman to 
reign over them.” This was a futile argument, as no female had ever 
stood in that important position, with regard to the succession to the 
crown of England, in which the empress Matilda was now placed, 
therefore, no precedent had occurred for the establishment of a salic law 
in England. 

Stephen was crowned on the 26th of December, his name-day, the 
feast of St. Stephen. He swore to establish the righteous laws of 
Edward the Confessor, for the general happiness of all classes of his 
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pubjects.! The English regarded Stephen’s union with a princess of 
their race as the best pledge of the sincerity of his professions in regard 
to the amelioration of their condition. These hopes were, of course, 
increased by the birth of prince Eustace, whom Matilda brought into the 
world very soon after her husband’s accession to the throne of England, 
It was, perhaps, this auspicious event that prevented Matilda from being 
associated in the coronation of her lord on St. Stephen’s-day, in West- 
minster-abbey. Her own coronation, according to Gervase, took place 
March 22nd, 11386, being Easter-Sunday, not quite three months after- 
wards. Stephen was better enabled to support the expenses of a splendid 
ceremonial in honour of his beloved queen, having, immediately after 
his own hasty inauguration, posted to Winchester, and made himself 
master of the treasury of his deceased uncle, king Henry; which con- 
tained, says Malmesbury, “one hundred thousand pounds, besides stores 
of plate and jewels.” 

The empress Matilda was in Anjou at the time of her father’s sudden 
demise. She was entirely occupied by the grievous sickness of her 
husband, who was supposed to be on his death-bed. After the con- 
valescence of her lord, as none of her partisans in England made the 
slightest movement in her favour, she remained quiescent for a season, 
well knowing that the excessive popularity of a new monarch is seldom 
of long continuance in England. Stephen had begun well by abolish- 
ing “ danegelt,” and leaving the game in woods, forests, and unculti- 
vated wastes common to all his subjects; but after a while he repented 
of his liberal policy, and called courts of inquiry to make men give 
account of the damage and loss he had sustained in his fallow-deer and 
other wild game; he likewise enforced the offensive system of the other 
Norman monarchs for their preservation, Next he obtained the enmity 
of the clergy, by seizing the revenues of the see of Canterbury ; and 
lastly, to the great alarm and detriment of the peacefully disposed, he 
imprudently permitted his nobles to build or fortify upwards of a thou- 
sand of those strongholds of wrong and robbery called castles, which 
rendered their owners ina great measure independent of the crown. 

Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devonshire, was the first to give Stephen 
a practical proof of his want of foresight in this matter, by telling him, 
on some slight cause of offence, “ that he was not king of right, and he 
would obey him no longer.” Stephen proceeded in person to chastise 
him. In the meantime David, king of Scotland, invaded the northern 
counties, under pretence of revenging the wrong that had been done to 
his niece, the empress Matilda, by Stephen’s usurpation and perjury. 
Matilda of Boulogne, Stephen’s consort, stood in the same degree of re- 
lationship to the king of Scotland as the empress Matilda, since her 
mother, Mary, of Sroilnne was his sister, no less than Matilda the queen 
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of Henry I. Stephen concluded a hasty peace with the Welsh princes, 
and advanced to repel the invasion of king David; but when the hostile 
armies met near Carlisle, he succeeded in adjusting all differences by 
means of an amicable treaty, perhaps through the entreaties or media- 
tion of his queen. 

Easter was kept at Westminster this year, 1137, by Stephen and 
Matilda, with greater splendour than had ever been seen in the court ¢ 
Henry Beauclerc, to celebrate the happy termination of the storm that 
had so lately darkened the politicai horizon; but the rejoicings of the 
queen were fearfully interrupted by the alarming illness which sud- 
denly attacked the king, in the midst of the festivities. This illness, 
the effect, no doubt, of the preternatural exertions of both mental and 
corporeal powers, which Stephen had compelled himself to use during 
the recent momentous crisis of his fortunes, was a sort of stupor or 
lethargy so nearly resembling death, that it was reported in Normandy 
that he had breathed his last ; whereupon the party of the empress began 
to take active measures, both on the continent and in England, for the 
recognition of her rights.1 The count of Anjou entered Normandy at 
the head of an army, to assert the claims of his wife and son, which 
were, however, disputed by Stephen’s elder brother, Theobald, count of 
Blois, not in behalf of Stephen, but himself ; while the earl of Gloucester 
openly declared in favour of his sister the empress, and delivered the 
keys of Falaise to her husband, Geoffrey of Anjou.? 

When Stephen recovered from his death-like sickness, he found every- 
thing in confusion,—the attention of his faithful queen, Matilda, having 
doubtless been absorbed in anxious watchings by his sick bed, during 
the protracted period of his strange and alarming malady. She was 
now left to take care of his interests in England as best she might; for 
Stephen hastened to the continent with his infant heir Eustace, to 
whom queen Matilda had resigned the earldom of Boulogne, her own 

fair inheritance. Stephen, by the strong eloquence of an immense 

bribe, prevailed on Louis VII. of France, as suzerain of Normandy, to 
invest the unconscious babe with the duchy, and to receive his liege 
homage for the same.® 

Several portentous events occurred during Matilda’s government, 
Sudden and mysterious conflagrations indicated the sullen discontent 
of the very lower order of the English people. On the 3rd of 
June, 1137, Rochester cathedral was destroyed by fire; the following 
day, the whole city of York, with its cathedral and thirty churches, 
was burnt to the ground ; soon after, the city of Bath shared the same 
fate. Then conspiracies began to be formed in favour of the empress 
Matilda, in various parts of England ; and, lastly, her uncle, David, 
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king of Scotland, once more entered Northumberland, with banners 
displayed, in support of his supplanted kinswoman’s superior title to 
the crown! Queen Matilda, with courage and energy suited to this 
alarming crisis, went in person and besieged the insurgents, who had 
seized Dover-castle; and sent orders to the men of Boulogne, her 
loyal subjects, to attack the rebels by sea. The Boulonnois obeyed the 
commands of their beloved princess with alacrity, and to such good 
purpose, by covering the channel with their light-armed vessels, that 
the besieged, not being able to receive the slightest succour by sea, were 
forced to submit to the queen? At this juncture Stephen arrived: he 
succeeded in chastising the leaders of the revolt, and drove the Scottish 
king over his own border. Nevertheless, the empress Matilda’s party, 
in the year 1138, began to assume a formidable aspect. LHvery day 
brought tidings to the court of Stephen of some fresh revolt. William 
of Malmesbury relates, that when Stephen was informed of these deser- 
tions, he passionately exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did they make me king, if they 
forsake me thus? By the birth of God!§ I will never be called an 
abdicated king.” 

The invasion of queen Matilda’s uncle, David of Scotland, for the 
third time, increased the distraction of her royal husband’s affairs, espe- 
cially as Stephen was too much occupied with the internal troubles of 
his kingdom to be able to proceed in person against him. David and 
his army were, however, defeated with immense slaughter, by the war- 
like Thurstan, archbishop of York, at Cuton-Moor. The particulars of 
this engagement, called “the battle of the Standard,” where the church- 
militant performed such notable service for the crown, belong to general 
history. Matilda was mainly instrumental in negotiating the peace 
which was concluded this year between her uncle and her lord. Prince 
Henry, the heir of Scotland, having, at the sime time, renewed his 
homage to Stephen for the earldom of Huntingdon, was invited by the 
king to his court. The attention with which the young prince was 
treated by the king and queen was viewed with invidious eyes by their 
ill-mannered courtiers ; and Ranulph, earl of Chester, took such great 
offence at the royal stranger being seated above him at dinner, that he 
made it an excuse for joining the revolted barons.° 

The empress Matilda, ta' ing advantage of the fierce contention be- 
tween Stephen and the hierarchy of England, made her tardy appear- 
ance, in pursuance of her claims to the crown, in the autumn of 1138. 
Like her uncle, Robert the Unready, the empress allowed the critical 
moment to slip when, by prompt. and energetic measures, she might 


1 Brompton. Rapin, Ord. Vit. wife of Stephen, and niece of David, a peace 
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3 This was Stephen’s usual oath—Wm. kings, equitable in itself, and useful to both 
of Malms. parties,”— Carruthers’ History of Scotland. 
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have gained the prize for which she contended. But ske did not arrive 
ull Stephen had made himself master of the castles, and, what was 
more importance to him, the great wealth of his three refractory pre- 
lates, the bishops of Salisbury, Ely, and Lincoln. 

When the empress was shut up within the walls of Arundel-castle, 
Stephen might, by one bold stroke, have made her his prisoner ; but he 
was prevailed upon to respect the ties of consanguinity, and the high 
rank of the widow and of the daughter of his benefactor, king Henry. 
It is possible, too, that recollections of a tenderer nature, with regard to 
his cousin the empress, might deter him from imperilling her person by 
pushing the siege. According to some chroniclers, the empress sent, 
by queen Adelicia’s advice, a guileful letter or message to Stephen, 
that she might be permitted to retire to Bristol,! which induced him to 
promise, on his word of honour, that he would grant her safe-conduct 
to that city. Though the empress knew that Stephen had violated the 
most solemn oaths in regard to her succession to the crown, she relied 
upon his honour, put herself under his protection, and was safely con- 
ducted to the castle of Bristol. King Stephen gave to his brother, 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester, and to Walleran, earl of Mellent, 
the charge of escorting the empress to Bristol-castle ; a trait of 
chivalry in contrast with the selfishness and perfidy too prevalent at 
the era, It was during this journey, in all probability, that Henry de 
Blois arranged his plans with the empress Matilda for making her mis- 
tress of the royal city of Winchester, which was entirely under his in- 
fluence. 

* While the earl of Gloucester, on behalf of his sister the empress, was 
contesting with king Stephen the realm of England at the sword’s 
point, queen Matilda proceeded to France with her son Eustace, to en- 
deayour to strengthen her husband’s cause by the aid of her foreign 
connexions ; and while at the court of France, successfully exerted ber 
diplomatic powers in negotiating a matrimonial alliance between the 
princess Constance, sister of Louis VII., and prince Eustace, then 
about four years old. The queen presided at this infant marriage, 
which was celebrated with great splendour. Instead of receiving a 
dowry with the princess, queen Matilda paid a large sum to purchase 
the bride for her son; Louis VII., in return, solemnly invested his 
young brother-in-law with the duchy of Normandy, and lent his power- 
ful aid to maintain him there as the nominal sovereign, under the 
direction of the queen his mother. his alliance, which took place in 
the year 1140,? greatly raised the hopes of Stephen’s party ; but the 
bands of foreign mercenaries, which his queen Matilda sent over from 
Boulogne and the ports of Normandy to his succour, had an injurious 
effect on his cause, and were beheld with jealous alarm by the peuple of 
1Gervase. H. Hunt. 2 Flor. of Wore. Tyrrell, 
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the land; “ whose miseries were in no slight degree aggravated,” says 
the chronicler Gervase, “by the arrival of these hunger-starved wolves, 
who completed the destruction of the land’s felicity.” 

It was during the absence of queen Matilda and her son prince 
Eustace, that the battle, so disastrous to her husband’s cause, was 
fought beneath the walls of Lincoin, on Candlemas-day, 1141. Stephen 
had shut up a great many of the empress Matilda’s partisans and their 
families in the city of Lincoln, which he had been for some time besieg 
ing. ‘The earl of Gloucester’s youngest daughter, lately married to her 
cousin Ranulph, earl of Chester, was among the besieged; and so 
determined were the two earls, her father and her husband, for het 
deliverance, that they encouraged their followers to swim, or ford, the 
deep cold waters of the river, behind which Stephen and his army 
were encamped, and fiercely attacked him in their dripping garments, 
— and all for the relief of the fair ladies who were trembling within the 
walls of Lincoln, and beginning to suffer from lack of provisions. These 
were the daysof chivalry, be.it remembered. Speed gives us a descrip- 
tive catalogue of some of the leading characters among our valiant king 
Stephen’s knights sans peur, which, if space were allowed us, we would 
abstract from the animated harangue with which the earl of Gloucester 
endeavoured to warm his shivering followers into a virtuous blaze of 
indignation, after they had emerged from their cold bath? His satirical 
eloquence was received by the partisans of the empress with a tremen- 
dous shout of applause; and Stephen, not to be behindhand with his 
foes in bandying personal abuse as a prelude to the fight, because his own 
powers of articulation happened to be defective, deputed one Baldwin 
Fitz-Gilbert, a knight who was blessed with a stentorian voice, to 
thunder forth his recrimination on the earl of Gloucester and his host 
in the ears of both armies. Fitz-Gilbert, in his speech, laid scornful 
stress on the illegitimacy of the empress’s champion, whom he desig- 
nated ‘‘ Robert, the base-born general.”8 

The battle, for which both parties had prepared themselves with such a 
sharp encounter of keen words, was, to use the expression of contemporary 
chroniclers, ‘‘a very sore one ;” but it seems as if Stephen had fought 
etter than his followers that day. ‘A very strange sight it was,” 
says Matthew Paris, ‘‘ there to behold king Stephen, left almost alone 
in the field, yet no man daring to approach him, while, grinding his 
teeth and foaming like a furious wild boar, he drove back with ‘his 
battle-axe the assailing squadrons, slaying the foremost of them, to 
the eternal renown of his courage. If but a hundred like himself had 
been with him, a whole army had never been able to capture his 
person; yet, single-handed as he was he held out, till first his battlee 
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axe brake, and afterwards his swerd shivered in his grasp with the 
force of his own resistless blows, and he was borne backward to his 
knees by a great stone, which some igncble person flung at him. A 
stout knight, William of Kames, then seized him by the helmet, and 
holding the point of his sword to his throat, called upon him to sur- 
render.” Hvyen in that extremity, Stephen refused to give up the 
tragment of his sword to any one but the earl of Gloucester, his valiant 
kinsman, who, coming up, bade his infuriated troops refrain from 
further violence, and conducted his royal captive to the empress Matilda, 
at Gloucester. The earl of Gloucester, it is said, treated Stephen with 
some degree of courtesy; but the empress Matilda, whose hatred appears 
to have emanated from a deeper root of bitterness than mere rivalry of 
power, loaded him with indignities, and ordered him into the most 
rigorous confinement in Bristol-castle. According to general historians, 
she caused him to be heavily ironed, and used the royal captive as igno-. 
miniously as if he had been the lowest felon ; but William of Malmes- 
bury says, ‘ this was not till after Stephen had attempted to make his 
escape, or it was reported that he had been seen several times beyond 
the bounds prescribed for air and exercise.” 

The empress Matilda made her public and triumphant entry into the 
city of Winchester February 7, where she was received with great state 
by Stephen’s equally haughty brother, Henry de Blois, bishop of Win- 
chester and cardinal-legate. He appeared at the head of all the clergy 
and monks of the diocese ; and even the nuns of Winchester ? (a thing 
before unheard of) walked unveiled in the procession, to receive and 
welcome the rightful heiress of the realm, the daughter of the great 
and learned Henry Fitz-Conqueror, and of Matilda, the descendant of 
the Atheling. The English had also the satisfaction of seeing the male 
representative of their ancient monarchs on that occasion within the 
walls of Winchester; for David of Scotland, the son of Margaret 
Atheling, was present to do honour to his niece—the victorious rival of 
Stephen’s crown. Henry de Blois resigned the regal ornaments, and the 
paltry residue of her father’s treasure, into the hands of the empress 
The next day he received her with great pomp in his cathedral-clhurch, 
where he excommunicated all the adherents of his unfortunate brother, 
and promised absolution to all who should abandon his cause and join 
the empress.® 

In this melancholy position did queen Matilda find her husband’s 
cause, when she returned from her successful negotiation of the mar- 
riage between the French king’s sister and her son the little count of 
Boulogne, whom she had left, for the present, established as duke of 
Normandy. The peers and clergy had alike abandoned the lucklesa 
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Stephen in his adversity ;} and the archbishop of Canterbury, being ¢ 
man of tender conscience, had actually visited Stephen in his prison, 
to request his permission to transfer his oath of allegiance to his vic~ 
torious rival the empress Matilda. In this predicament, the faithful 
consort of the fallen monarch applied herself to the citizens of London, 
with whom she had ever maintained a great share of popularity. They 
knew her virtues, for she had lived among them; and her tender affec- 
tion for her royal spouse in his adversity was well pleasing to those 
who had witnessed the domestic happiness of the princely pair, while 
they lived in Tower-Royal as count and countess of Boulogne. The 
remembrance of Stephen’s free and pleasant conduct and affable asso- 
ciation with all sorts and conditions of men, before he wore the thorny 
diadem of the disputed sovereignty of England, disposed the magistracy 
of London to render every assistance in their power to their unfortunate 
king.2 So powerfully, t:deed, had the personal influence of queen Ma- 
tilda operated in that quarter, that when the magistrates of London were 
summoned to send their deputies to a synod at Winchester, held by 
Henry de Blois, which had predetermined the election of the empress 
Matilda to the throne, they instructed them to demand the liberation of 
the king in the name of the barons and citizens of London, as a prelimi- 
nary to entering into any discussion with the partisans of his enemy. 
Henry de Blois replied, “‘ That it did not become the Londoners to side 
_ with the adherents of Stephen, whose object was to embroil the kingdom 
in fresh troubles.”? 

Queen Matilda, finding that the trusty citizens of London were 
baffled by the priestly subtlety of her husband’s brother, Henry de 
Blois, took the decided, but at that time unprecedented step, of writing 
in her own name an eloquent letter to the synod, earnestly entreating 
those in whose hands the government of England was vested to restore 
the king, her husband, to liberty. his letter the queen’s faithful 
chaplain, Christian, delivered, in full synod, to the legate Henry de 
Blois. The prelate, after he had silently perused the touching appeal 
of his royal sister-in-law, not only refused to communicate its purport 
to the assembly, but, exalting his voice to the highest pitch, proclaimed 
“that it was illegal and improper to be recited in that great assembly, 
for, among other objectionable points it was witnessed by the signature 
of a person who had at a former council used insulting language to the 
bishops.” Christian was not thus to be baffled: he boldly took his 
royal mistress’s letter out of the imperious legate’s hand, and exalting 
his voice in turn, so as to be distinctly heard by all present, he read 
it aloud to the astonished conclave, in spite of the anger and opposition 
of him who was at that time virtually the ruling power in the realm, 
The fcllowing brief abstract is all that William of Malmesbury, who 
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dedicates his history to the leader 2 the a AAS party, Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, thinks proper to give of Matilda’s letter: “‘lhe queen earn- 
estly entreats the whole clergy assembled, and especially the bishcp of 
Winchester, the brother of her lord the king, to restore her said lord to 
his kingdom, whom abandoned persons, even such as were under homage 
to him, have cast into chains.” 

The legate endeavoured to frustrate any good effect which this con- 
jugal appeal from the faithful consort of his unfortunate brother might 
have produced, by dissolving the assembly, having first excommuni- 
cated the leading members of the royal party. He then declared “that 
the empress Matilda was lawfully elected as the domina or sovereign 
lady of England.” The following are the words of the formula in 
which the declaration was delivered: ‘“‘ Having first, as is fit, invoked 
the aid of Almighty God, we elect as lady of England and Normandy 
the daughter of the glorious, the rich, the good, the peaceful king 
Henry, and to her we promise fealty and support.” No word is here 
of the good old laws—-the laws of Alfred and St. Edward, or of the 
great charter which Henry I. agreed to observe. The empress was the 
leader of the Norman party, and the head of Norman feudality, which, 
in many instances, was incompatible with the Saxon constitution. 
‘The imperial “ domina” bore her honours with anything but meekness ; 
she refused to listen to the cc nsel of her friends; she treated those-of 
her adversaries whom misfo.tune drove to seek her clemency with 
insolence and cruelty, stripping them of their possessions, and rendering 
them perfectly desperate. The friends who had contributed to her 
elevation frequently met with a harsh refusal when they asked favours ; 
“and,” says an old historian, ‘‘ when they bowed themselves down before 
her, she did not rise in return.”* 

Meantime, the sorrowful queen Matilda was unremitting in her 
exertions for the liberation of her unfortunate lord, who was at this 
time heavily ironed and ignominiously treated, by order of the empress. 
Not only England, but Normandy was now lost to the captive monarch, 
her husband, and their young heir, prince Eustace; for Geoffrey of 
Anjou, as soon as he received intelligence of the decisive battle of 
Lincoln, persuaded the Norman baronage to withdraw their allegiance 
from their recently invested duke, and to transfer it to his wife, the 
empress, and her son Henry, certainly the rightful heirs of William the 
Conqueror. ‘The loss of regal state and sovereign power was, however, 
regarded by the queen of Stephen as a matter of little moment. In 
the season of adversity it was mot the king, but the man, the husband 
of her youth, and the father of her children, to whom the tender- 
hearted Matilda of Boulogne clung, with a devotion not often to be 
met with in the personal history of royalty. It was for his sake that 
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she condescended to humble herself by addressing the most lowly 
entreaties to her haughty cousin, the empress Matilda,—to her who, 
if the report of contemporary chroniclers is to be credited, had betrayed 
her husband into a breach of his marriage vow. ‘The insulting scorn 
with which the empress rejected every petition which the wedded wife 
of Stephen presented to her in behalf of her fallen foe, looks like the 
vindictive spirit of a jealous woman; for not only the virtues of Ma- 
tilda of Boulogne, but the high rank and near relationship to herself, 
demanded some degree of consideration and respect. 

There appears even to be a covert reference to the former position in 
which these princesses had stood, as rivals in Stephen’s love, by the 
proposal made by his fond queen. She offered, if his life were but 
spared, to relinquish his society, and that he should not only for ever 
forego all claims upon the crown and succession of England and Nor- 
mandy, but taking upon himself the vows and habit of a monk, devote 
himself to a religious life, either as a pilgrim or a cloistered anchorite,! 
on condition that their son, prince Eustace, might be permitted to 
enjoy, in her right, the earldom of Boulogne, and his father’s earldom 
of Mortagne, the grant of Henry I. This petition was rejected by the 
victorious empress with no less contempt than all the others which 
Stephen’s queen had ventured to prefer, although her suit was backed 
by the powerful mediation of Henry de Blois. This prelate, who appears 
to have thought more of peace than of brotherhood, was not only desirous 
of settling public order on such easy terms for his new sovereign, but 
willing to secure to his nephew the natural inheritance of his parents, 
of which the empress’s party had obtained possession. §o blind, how- 
ever, was the empress in pursuing the headlong impulse of her vindic- 
tive nature, that nothing could induce her to pereeive how much it was 
her interest to grant the prayer of her unhappy cousin; and she 
repulsed the suit of Henry de Blois so rudely, that, when next sum- 
moned to her presence, he refused to come. Queen Matilda improved 
this difference between her haughty rival and her brother-in-law to her 
own advantage; and having obtained a private interview with him at 
Guildford, she prevailed on him by the eloquence of her tears and 
entreaties, to absolve all her husband’s party whom, as pope’s legate, 
he had a few days before excommunicated, and to enter into a nego- 
tiation with her for the deliverance of his brother.? g 

Nor did queen Matilda rest here. In the name of her son, prince 
Eustace, aided by William of Ypres, Stephen's able but unpopular 
minister of state, she raised the standard of her captive lord in Kent 
anc Surrey, where a strong party was presently organized in his favour; 
and finding that her obdurate kinswoman would listen to no terms 
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she, like a true daughter of the heroic house of Boulogne, and the 
niece of the illustrious Godfrey and Baldwin, prepared herself for a 
struggle with such courageous energy of mind and promptitude of 
action, that many a recreant baron was shamed into quitting the in- 
glorious shelter of his castle, and led forth his vassals to strengthen the 
muster of the reyal heroine. 

In the pages of superficially written histories, much is said of the 
prowess and military skill displayed by prince Eustace at this period ; 
but Eustace was scarcely seven years old at the time when these efforts 
were made for the deliverance of his royal sire. It is therefore plain, to 
those who reflect on the evidence of dates, that it was the high-minded 
and prudent queen, his mother, who avoided all Amazonian display by 
acting under the name of her son. Her feminine virtues, endearing 
qualities, and conjugal devotion, had already created the most powerful 
interest in her favour; while reports of the pride and hardness of heart 
of her stern relative and namesake, the Norman domina, began to be 
industriously circulated through the land by the offended legate, Henry 
de Blois William of Malmesbury mentions, expressly, that the 
empress Matilda never bere or received the title of regina, or queen of 
England, but that of domina, or lady of England. On her broad seal, 
which she caused to be made for her royal use at Winchester, she 
entitles herself “ Romanorum Regina Macthildis;” and in a charter 
granted by her, just after the death of her brother and champion, 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, she styles herself ‘‘ Regina Romanorum, et 
Domina Anciorum.” 

The seal te which we have just alluded bears the figure of the grand- 
daughter of the Nerman conqueror, crowned and seated on the King’s- 
bench, with a sceptre in her right hand, but bearing neither orb nor 
dove, the symbols of sovereign power and mercy. She was not an 
anointed queen, neither had the crown-royal ever been placed on her 
brow.2 The garland of fleurs-de-lis, by which the folds of her matronly 
wimple are confined, is of a simpler form than the royal diadems of the 
Anglo-Norman sovereigns, as shown on the broad seals of William 
Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen. Probably an alteration would have 
been made, if the coronation of Matilda, as sovereign of Hngland, had 
ever taken place. But the consent of the city of London was an indis- 
peusable preliminary to ker inauguration ; and to London she proceeded 
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being confined by a mere twisted fillet, such 
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in person, to obtain this important recognition. Though the majority 
of the city authorities were disposed to favour the cause of Stephen, for 
the sake of his popular consort, Matilda of Boulogne, the Saxen citizens, 
when they heard that “the daughter of Molde, their good queen,” 
claimed their homage, looked with reverence on her elder claim, and 
threw open their gates to receive her with every manifestation of 
affection. The first sentence addressed to them by this haughty elaim- 
ant of the erown of St. Edward, was the demand of an enormous subsidy. 
The citizens of London replied by inquiring after the great charter 
granted by her father, “Ye are very impudent to mention privileges 
and charters to me, when ye have just been supporting my enemies,” 
was the gracious rejoinder. Her wise and valiant brother, Robert ol 
Gioueester, who stood by her side, immediately perceiving that the 
citizens of London were incensed at this intimation of their new 
sovereiyn’s intention to treat them as a conquered people, endeavoured 
to soothe their offended pride by a conciliatory address, commencing,— 
“Ye citizens of London, who of olden time were called barons .... .” 

Although the heroic Robert was a most complete and graceful orator, 
his courteous language failed to atone to the Londoners for the arrogance 
of their new liege lady. Her uncle, king David, was present at. this 
scene, and earnestly persuaded the empress to adopt a more popular line 
of conduct, but in vain.? After a strong discussion, the Londoners 
eraved leave to retire to their hall of common council, in order to 
provide the subsidy. 

The empress sat down to her midday meal in the banqueting-hall of 
the new palace at Westminster, in confident expectation that the civic 
authorities of London would soon approach to offer, on their knees, the 
bags of gold she had demanded.* A dessert of a different kind awaited 
her, for at that momentous crisis a band of horsemen appeared onthe 
other side of the river, and displayed the banner of Stephen’s consort, 
Matilda of Boulogne. The bells of every ehureh in London rang ont a 
clamorous toesin, and from every house rushed forth, as had doubtless 
been previously concerted, one champion at the least, and in many in- 
stances several, armed with whatever weapons were at hand, to do battle 
in defence of the rights and liberties of the eity ; “ just,” says the old 
chronieler, “ like bees swarming about the hive when it is attacked.” The 
Norman and Angevin chevaliers, under the command of the valiant earl 
of Gloucester, found they stood little chance of withstanding this reso- 
lute muster of the London patriots in their own narrow crooked streets, 
They therefore hastened to provide for the safety of their domina. She 
rose in haste from table, mounted her horse, and fled with her foreign 
retinue at full speed; she had urgent cause for haste, for before she had 
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well cleared the westera suburb, the populace had burst into the palace, 
and were plundering her apartments.! The fugitives took the road to 
Oxford ; but before the haughty domina arrived there, her train had 
become so small with numerous desertions, that, with the exception of 
Robert of Gloucester, she entered it alone? 

A strong reaction of popular feeling in favour of Stephen, or rather 
of Stephen’s queen, followed this event. The counties of Kent and 
Surrey were already her own, and prepared to support her by force of 
arms; and the citizens of London joyfully received her within their 
walls ence more, Henry de Blois had been induced, more than once, 
to meet his royal sister-in-law secretly at Guildford. Thither she 
brought the young prince, her son,’ to assist her in moving his power- 
ful uncle to lend his aid in replacing her husband on the throne. Henry 
de Blois, touched by the tears and entreaties of these interesting suppli-~ 
eants, and burning with rage at the insolent treatment he had received 
from the imperial virago, whom Camden quaintly styles ‘‘a niggish old 
wife,” solemnly promised the queen to forsake the cause of her rival. 
Immediately on his return to Winchester, the prelate fortified his castle, 
and having prepared all things for declaring himself in favour of his 
brether, he sent messengers to the queen, begging her to put herself at 
the head of the Kentishmen and Londoners, and march with her son, 
prince Eustace, to Winchester,‘ 

The empress Matilda and the earl of Gloucester having some intelli- 
gence of Henry de Blois’ proceedings, advanced frem Oxford, accompanied 
by David, king of Scotland, at the head of an army to overawe him. 
When they approached the walls of Winchester, the empress sent a herald _ 
to the lesate, requesting a conference, as she had something of importance 
to communicate; but to this requisition Henry de Blois only replied, 
“ Parabo me,”* that is, “1 will prepare myself ;” and finding that the 
Norman party in Winchester was at present too strong for him, he left 
the city, and retired to his strong castle in the suburbs, causing, at the 
same time, so unexpected an attack to be made on the empress, that 
she had a hard race to gain the shelter of the royal citadel. “To 
comprise,” says William of Malmesbury “a long series of events 
within uvarrow limits, the reads on every side of Winchester were 
watched by the queen and the earls who had come with her, lest supplies 
should be brought in to those who had sworn fidclity to the empress. 
Andover was burned, and the Lendoners having assumea 4 martial 
attitude, lent all the assistanee they could to distress that princess.”® 

Queen Matilda, with her son and sir Willia Ypres, at the head of 
the Londoners and the Kentishmen, were soon after at the gates of 
Winchester. The empress, now closely blockaded in her palace, had 
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ample cause to repent of her vindictive folly in rousing the energies of 
her royal cousin’s spirit, by haughtily refusing the humble boo she 
had craved in her despair. For nearly two months the most destructive’ 
warfare of famine, fire, and sword was carried on in the streets of 
Winchester ; till the empress Matilda, dreading the balls of fire that 
were nightly thrown from the legate’s castle, “and which had already 
destroyed upwards of twenty stately churches and several monasteries, 
prevailed on her gallant brother to provide for her retreat. He cut a 
passage for her through the besiegers at the sword’s‘point. She and 
her uncle David, king of Scotland, by dint of hard riding escaped to 
Lutgershall; whide the earl of Gloucester arrested the pursuit by” 
battling with them by the way, till almost all his followers being slain, 
he was compelled to surrender after a desperate defence. This skirmish 
took place on the 14th of Sept. 1241. 

When the earl of Gloucester was presented by his captozs to queen 
Matilda at Winchester, she was transported with joy, beholding in him 
a security for her beloved consort’s safety. She received him courteously, 
and exerted all her eloquence to persuade him to arrange an amicable 
treaty for the king’s release, in exchange for himself. Gloucester 
replied, ‘‘ That would not be a fair equivalent, for,”’ said he, “ twenty 
earls would not be of sufficient importance to ransom a king; how then, 
lady, ean you expect that I should so far forget the interest of the 
empress, my sister, as to propose that she should exchange him for only 
one?” Matilda then offered to restore him to all his forfeit honours, and 
even to bestow the government of the realm on him, provided he 
would conclude a peace, securing England to Stephen, and Normandy 
to the empress. But nothing could induce him to swerve in the 
slightest degree from what he considered his duty to his sister. The 
queen, finding she could not prevail on him to enter into any arrange- 
ment for the restoration of his liberty, then committed him for safe 
custody to the charge of William of Ypres; ‘and though she might 
have remembered,” says William of Malmesbury, “that her husband 
had been fettered by his command, yet she never suffered a bond of any 
kind te be put upon him, nor presumed on her dignity to treat him 
dishonourably ; and, finally, when he was conducted to Rochester, he 
went freely whenever he wished to the churches below the castle, and 
conversed with whom he pleased, the queen only being present. After 
her departure he was held im free custody in the keep ; aud so calm and 
serene was his mind, that, receiving money from his vassals in Kent, he 
bought some valiable horteg, which were both serviceable and beneficial 
to him hereatter.”® 

This generous conduct of Matilda to the man who had done so much 
injury to her husband and her cause, is imputed by William of Malmes- 
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bury to the dignity and merit of the valiant earl, his patron, “ whose 
high bearing,” he says, ‘‘ impressed his enemies with such gteat respect, 
that it was impossible to treat him otherwise.”! A less partial writer 
would have given the queen due praise for the magnanimity with 
which she acted, under circumstances that might well have justified 
the sternest reprisals for his harsh usage of her captive lord; but the 
fact spoke for itself, and won more hearts for the queen than the wealth 
of England and Normandy combined could purchase for her haughty 
namesake and rival. 

Meantime, the empress, whose safe retreat to Lutgershall had been 
thus dearly purchased by the loss of her great general’s liberty, being 
hotly pursued by the queen’s troops to Devizes, only escaped their 
vigilance by personating a corpse, wrapped in grave-clothes, and being 
placed in a coffin, which was bound with cords, and borne on the 
shoulders of some of her trusty partisans to Gloucester, the stronghold 
of her valiant brother, where she arrived, faint and weary with long 
fasting and mortal terror.® 

Her party was so dispirited by the loss of her approved counsellor 
and trusty champion, the earl of Gloucester, that she was compelled to 
make some overtures to the queen, her cousin, for his release. But 
Matilda would hear of no other terms than the restoration of her 
captive husband, king Stephen, in exchange forhim, This the empress 
peremptorily refused, in the first instance, and offered a large sum of 
gold, and twelve captive earls of Stephen’s party, as her brother’s ransom. 
Queen Matilda was inflexible in her determination never to resign this 
important prisoner on any other condition than the release of her royal 
husband. As this condition was rejected, she caused the countess of 
Gloucester to be informed, that unless her terms were accepted, and 
that speedily, she would send Gloucester to one of her strong castles in 
Boulogne,® there to be kept as rigorously as Stephen had been by the 
orders of the empress and her party. Not that it was in the gentle 
nature of the queen to have made these harsh reprisals on a gallant 
gentleman, whom the fortune of war had placed at her disposal; but 
as the captive king was incarcerated in Bristol-castle, of which the said 
countess of Gloucester was the chatellaine, there was sound policy in 
exciting her conjugal fears. Had it not been for this threat, Stephen 
would never have regained his liberty, for important as her brother’s 
presence was to the empress, she obdurately refused to purchase his 
freedom by the release of the king. Fortunately, the person of Stephen 
was in the keeping, not of the vindictive empress, but the countess of 
Gloucester; and her anxiety for the restoration of her lord led to the 
arrangement of a sort of private treaty between her and the queen for 
the exchange of their illustrious prisoners; by which it was agreed, 
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that Stephen should be enlarged forthwith on condition that his queen 
and son, with two of the leading nobles of his party, should be detained 
as hostages in Bristol-castle, to insure his keeping faith by liberating 
the earl of Gloucester, whose son was to be left in the king’s possession 
at Winchester, as a surety for the release of the queen and prince 
Eustace. 

Matilda, the most tenderly devoted of conjugal heroines, hesitated not 
to procure the enfranchisement of her lord by putting herself and her 
boy into the hands of the countess of Gloucester. This she did on the 
festival of All Saints, Nov. 1, 1141, on which day Stephen was libe- 
zated, and departed from Bristol on his way to Winchester. The earl 
of Gloucester being brought to him there from Rochester-castle, received 
his freedom, and on the third day after set out for Bristol, leaving his 
son with Stephen as a pledge for the release of the queen and prince. 
Matilda, who had remained a voluntary, but of course a most anxious 
prisoner in the stronghold of her foes, was emancipated as soon as he 
arrived, ind hastened to rejoin her husband at Winchester, whence she 
sent the heir of Gloucester back to his parents. Few episodes in the 
personal history of royalty are more interesting than this transaction, 
none better authenticated, being narrated by William of Malmesbury, 
whose book is dedicated to one of the principal actors engaged in this 
drama,—his patron, Robert, earl of Gloucester. ; 

Queen Matilda was not long permitted to enjoy the reunion which 
took place between her and her beloved consort, after she had succeeded 
in procuring his deliverance from the fetters of her vindictive rival ; 
for nothing could induce the empress to listen to any terms of pacifica~ 
tion, and the year 1142 commenced with a mutual renewal of hostilities 
between the belligerent parties. While Stephen was pursuing the war 
with the fury of a newly-enfranchised lion, he was seized with a dane 
gerous malady at Northampton. Matilda hastened to him on the first 
news of his sickness, which was so sore, that for some hours he was 
supposed to be dead. In all probability, his illness was a return of 
the lethargic complaint with which he had once or twice been afflicted 
at the commencement of the internal troubles of his realm, 

Through the tender attentions of his queen, Stephen recovered, and 
was soon after able to take the field again; which he did with such 
success, that the empress’s party thought it high time to claim the assist- 
ance of Geoffrey, count of Anjou, who was now exercising the functions 
of duke of Normandy. Geoffrey, who had certainly been treated by 
his imperial spouse, her late father, king Henry, and her English par- 
tisans, as “a fellow of no reckoning,” thought proper to stand on cere- 
mony, and required the formality of an invitation, preferred by the-earl 
of Gloucester in person, before he would either come himself, or part 
with the precious heir of England and Normandy, prince Henry. The 
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empress, impatient to embrace her first-born son, and obtain the Angevin 
and Norman succours to strengthen her party, prevailed upon her brother 
to undertake this mission. 

Gloucester left her, as he thought, safe, in the almost impregnable 
castle of Oxford, and embarked for Normandy. As soon as he was 
gone, Stephen besieged the empress in her stronghold. The want of 
provisions rendered its fall inevitable, and there was then every hope of 

_ concluding the war by the capture of the haughty domina. By a 
shrewd exercise of female ingenuity, she eluded the vengeance of her 
exasperated rival. One night she, with only four attendants, clothed 
in white garments, stole through a postern that opened upon the river 
Thames, which at that time was thickly frozen over and covered with 
snow.! The white draperies in which the empress and hey little train 
were enveloped from head to foot, prevented the sentinels from distin- 
guishing their persons, as they crept along with noiseless steps under 
the snow-banks, till they were at a sufficient distance from the castle 
to exert their speed. They then fled with headlong haste, through 

“the blinding storms that drifted full in their faces, as they scampered 
over hedges and ditches, and heaps of snow and iee, till they reached 
Abingdon, a distance of six miles, where they took horse, and arrived 
safely at Wallingford the same night.2 The Saxon annals aver that 
the empress was let down from one of the towers of Oxford-castle by a 
long rope, and that she fled on foot all the long weary miles to Wal- 
lingford. On her arrival there she was welcomed by her brother, 
Robert of Gloucester, who had just returned from Normandy with her 
son prince Henry; “at the sight of whom,” say the chroniclers, “she 
was so greatly comforted, that she forgot all her troubles and mortifica- 
tions for the joy she had of his presence.”* Thus we see that the 
sternest natures are accessible to the tender influences of maternal love, 
powerful in the heart of an empress as in that of a peasant. 

- Geoffrey, count of Anjou, having no great predilection for the com- 
pany of his Juno, thought proper to remain in Normandy with his son, 
the younger Geofirey of Anjou. After three years of civil strife, during 
which the youthful Henry learned the science of arms under the aus- 
pices of his redoubted uncle, the earl of Gloucester, Geoffrey recalled 
his heir. Earl Robert of Gloucester accompanied his princely éléve te 
Wareham, where they parted,‘ never to meet again ; for the brave earl 
died of a fever at Gloucester, October 31, 1147, and was interred at 
Bristol. With this great man and true-hearted brother died the hopes 
of the empress Matilda’s party for the present, and she soon after 
quitted England, having alienated all her friends by the ungovernakle 
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violence of her temper, and her vverweening haughtiness. The great 
secret of government consists, mainly, in an accurate knowledge of the 
human heart, by which princes acquire the art of conciliating the affec- 
tions of those around them, and, by graceful condescensions, win the 
regard of the lower orders, of whom the great body of the nation, em- 
phatically called “the people,” is composed. The German education 
and the self-sufficiency of the empress prevented her from considering 
the importance of these things, and, as a matter of course, she failed in 
obtaining the great object for which she contended. 

“ Away with her !” was the cry of the English population ; “ we will 
not have this Norman woman to reign over us.”! Yet this unpopular 
claimant of the throne was the only surviving child and representative 
of their adored queen Matilda, the daughter of a Saxon princess, the 
descendant of the great Alfred. But the virtues of Matilda of Scotland, 
her holy spirit, and her graces of mind and manners had been inherited, 
not by her daughter (who was removed in her tender childhood from 
under the maternal influence), but by her niece and name-child, 
Matilda of Boulogne, who had been educated under her auspices. The 
younger queen Matilda, was not only one of the best, but one of the 
greatest women of the age in which she lived. So perfect was she in 
that most important of all royal accomplishments—the art of pleasing, 
that art in which her haughty cousin, the empress, was entirely 
deficient,—that her winning influence was acknowledged even by that 
dipiomatie statesman-priest, Henry de Blois; and she was of more 
effectual service in her husband’s cause, than the swords of the foreign 
army which Stephen had rashly called to the support of his tottering 
throne. 

Stephen and Matilda kept their Christmas this year, 1147, at Lincoln, 
with uncommon splendour, for joy of the departure of their unwelcome 
kinswoman, the empress Matilda, and the re-establishment of the public 
peace; and so completely did Stephen consider himself a king agair., 
that, in defiance of certain oracular denouncements of evil to any 
monarch of England who should venture to wear his crown in that city 
on Christmas-day, he attended mass in his royal robes and diadem, 
against the advice of his sagest counsellors, both temporal and spiritual.? 
While at Lincoln, prince Eustace, the son of Stephen and Matilda (then 
in his thirteenth year), received the oath of fealty from such of the 
barons as could be prevailed upon to acknowledge him as the heir- 
apparent to the throne. Stephen and Matilda were desirous of his 
being crowned at Lincoln, in hopes of securing to him the right of sue- 
cession, but the nobles would not consent. 

The mind of queen Matilda appears, during the year 1148, to have 
been chiefly devoted to devotional matters. It was in this year that 
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she carried into execution her long-cherished design of focnding and 
endowing the hospital and church of St. Katharine by the Tower,! for 
the repose of the souls of her deceased children, Baldwin and Maud, 
The same year queen Matilda, jointly with Stephen, founded the royal 
abbey of Feversham, in Kent, and personally superintended its erection. 
For many months she resided in the nunnery of St. Austin’s Canter- 
bury, to watch the progress of the work,? it being her desire to be in- 
terred within that stately church, which she had planned with such 
noble taste. 

The care of this popular queen, that the humbler portion of her sub- 
jects should be provided with proper accommodation for their comfort 
during public worship, caused her to found the noble church of 
St. Mary at Southampton, of which that faithful antiquary, Leland, 
gives the following quaint and characteristic particulars :—“ There is a 
chapel of St, Nicholas, a poor and small thing, yet standing, at the east 
end of St, Marie’s church, in the great cemetery, where it is said the 
old parish church of Old Hampton stood. One told me there, that the 
littleness of this church was the cause of the erection of the great church 
of Our Ladye, now standing, by this occasion: one Matilde, queen of 
England, asked ‘ What it meant that a great number of people walked 
about the church of St. Nicholas ? and one answered, ‘It is for lack of 
room in the church.’ ‘Then she, ex voto, promised to make them anew, 
and this was the original of St, Marie church,”* 

The repose of cloistered seclusion, and heavenward employment in 
works of piety and benevolence, whereby the royal Matilda sought to 
charm away the excitement of the late fierce struggle in which she had 
been forced to take so active a part, were succeeded by fresh anxieties of 
a political nature, caused by the return of the young Henry Fitz- 
Empress in the following year (1149), and with the evident intention of 
her uncle, David of Scotland, to support his claims. The king, her 

_husband, apprehending that an attack on the city of York was medi- 
tated, flew to arms once more; on which David, after conferring knight- 
hood on his youthful kinsman, retired into Scotland, and prince Henry 
returned to Normandy, not feeling himself strong enough to bide the 
event of a battle with Stephen at that period. A brief interval of 
tranquillity succeeded the departure of these invading kinsmen ; but 
queen Matilda lived not long to enjoy it. Worn out with cares and 
‘anxieties, this amiable princess olosed her earthly pilgrimage at Hening- 
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ham-castle in Essex, the mansion of Alberic de Vere, where she died of 
a fever, May 8rd, 1151, in the fifteenth year of her husband’s reign. 
Stephen was forty-seven years old at the time of this his irreparable 
loss; Matilda was probably about the same aye, or a little younger. 

This lamented queen was interred in the newly-erected abbey of 
Feversham, of which she had been so munificent a patroness, having en- 
dowed it with her own royal manor of Lillechurch, which she gave to 
William of Ypres for his demesne of Feversham, the spot chosen by her 
as the site of this noble monastic establishment, which was dedicated to 
St. Saviour, and filled with black monks of Cluny. The most valued 
of all the gifts presented by queen Matilda to her favourite abbey, was 
a portion of the holy cross, which had been sent by her illustrious uncle, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, from Jerusalem, and was, therefore, regarded as 
doubly precious, none but heretics presuming to doubt of its being 
“vera cruw.”1 “ Here,” says that indefatigable antiquary, Weever, 
“lies interred Maude, wife of king Stephen, the daughter of Eustace, 
earl of Boulogne (brother of Godfrey and Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem), 
by Mary Atheling (sister to Matilda Atheling, wife to Henry, her hus- 
band’s predecessor). She died at Heningham-castle in Essex, the 3rd 
of May, 1151; whose epitaph I found in a nameless manuscript.” 

The monastic Latin of this inscription may be thus rendered :—“ In the 
year one thousand one hundred and fifty-one, not to her own, but to our 
great loss, the happy Matilda, the wife of king Stephen, died, ennobled 
by her virtues as by her titles. She was a true worshipper of God, and 
a real patroness of the poor. She lived submissive to God, that she 
might afterwards enjoy his presence. If ever woman deserved to be 
carried by the hands of angels to heaven, it was this holy queen.” 

Queen Matilda left three surviving children by her marriage with 
Stephen: Eustace, William, and Mary. The eldest, prince Eustace, 
was, after her death, despatched by Stephen to the court of his royal 
brother-in-law, Louis VII., to solicit his assistance in recovering the 
duchy of Normandy, which, on the death of Geoffrey of Anjou, had 
reverted to Henry Fitz-Empress, the rightful heir. Louis, who had 
good reason for displeasure against Henry, re-‘nvested Eustace with the 
duchy, and received his homage once more. Stephen then, in the hope ~ 
of securing this beloved son’s succession to the English throne, en- 
deavoured to prevail on the archbishop of Canterbury to crown him as 
the acknowledged heir of England. But neither the archbishop, nor 
any other prelate, could be induced to perform this ceremony, lest, as 
they said, ‘they should be the means of involving the kingdom once 
more in the horrors of civil war.”’ Stephen was so exasperated at this 
refusal, that he shut all the bishops up in one house, declaring his in- 
teation to keep them in ward till one or other of them yielded obedience 
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to his will, The archbishop of Canterbury, however, succeeded in 
making his escape to Normandy, and persuaded Henry Plantagenet, 
-who, by his marriage with Eleanor, duchess of Aquitaine, the divorced 
queen of France, had become a powerful prince, to try his fortune once 
more in England. 

Henry, who had now assumed the titles of duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and count of Anjou, landed in England, January 1158, be- 
fore preparations were made to oppose his victorious progress. He 
marched directly to the relief of his mother’s friends at Wallingford, 
and arrived at a time when Eustace was carrying on operations in the 
absence of the king his father, who had gone to London to procure fresh 
supplies of men and money. Eustace maintained his position till the 
return of Stephen, when the hostile armies drew up in battle-array, with 
the intention of deciding the question between the rival claimants of the 
crown, at swords’ points. An accidental circumstance prevented the 
deadly effusion‘ of kindred blood from staining the snows of the wintry 
plain of Egilaw. “That day Stephen’s horse,” says Matthew Paris, 
“reared furiously thrice, as he advanced to the front to array his battle, 
and thrice fell with his fore-feet flat to the earth, and threw his royal 
rider, The nobles exclaimed it was a portent of evil, and the men 
murmured among themselves; on which the great William de Albini, 
the widower of the late dowager-queen Adelicia, took advantage of the 
pause which this superstitious panic on the part of Stephen’s adherents 
had created, to address the king on the horrors of civil war; and remind- 
ing him of tl.e weakness of his cause, and the justice of that of his 
opponent, implored him to avoid the slaughter of his subjects, by enter- 
ing into an amicable arrangement with Henry Plantagenet.” 

Stephen and Henry accordingly met for a personal conference in a 
meadow at Wallingford, with the river Thames flowing between their 
armies, and there settled the terms of pacification; whereby Stephen 
was to enjoy the crown during his life, on condition of solemnly gua- 
ranteeing the succession to Henry Plantagenet, to the exclusion of his 
own children.2 Henry, on his part, swore to confirm to them the earl- 
dom of Boulogne, the inheritance of their mother, the late queen Ma- 
tilda, and all the personal property and possessions enjoyed by Stephen 
during the reign of his uncle, Henry I. After the treaty was ratified, 
William de Albini first affixing his sign manual, as the head of the 
barons, by the style and title of William, earl of Chichester,? Stephen 
unbraced his armour in token of peace, and Henry saluted him ag 
“king,” adding the endearing name of “father ;” andif Polydore Vergil 
2nd other chroniclers who relate this incident are to be believed, not 
without good reason. 
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Of a more romantic character, however, is the circumstantial account 
of the cause of this pacification, as related by that courtly historian, 
Matthew Paris. We give the passage in his own words: ‘‘ The empress, 
they say, who had rather have been Stephen’s paramour than his foe, 
when she saw him and her son arrayed against each other, and their 
armies ready to engage on Egilaw-Heath, cuused king Stephen to be 
called aside, and coming boldly up to him, she said,‘ What mischievous 
and unnatural thing go ye about todo? Is it meet the fathe: should 
destroy the son, or the son to kill the sire? For the love of the most 
high God, fling down your weapons from your hands, sith that (as thou 
well knowest) he is indeed thine own son: for you well know how we 
twain were acquaint before I wedded Geoffrey!’ The king knew her 
words to be sooth, and so came the peace.”? 

No other historian records that the empress was in England at this 
period, much less that she was the author of the pacification. Lord 
Lyttelton, however, in his history of Henry II., says, “that at one of 
his interviews with Stephen, previous to the settlement of the succession 
on Henry, that prince is stated by an old author to have claimed the 
king for his father, on the confession of the empress, when she supposed 
herself to be on a death-bed.” Rapin also mentions the report. That 
which lends most colour to the tale is the fact, that the empress Ma- 
tilda’s second son Geoffrey, on the death of his father, set up a claim tc 
the earldom of Anjou, grounded on the supposed illegitimacy of prince 
Henry. ‘The ungracious youth even went so far as to obtain the testi- 
mony of the Angevin barons, who witnessed the last moments cf the 
count his father, to the assertion ‘‘ that the expiring Geoffrey named 
him as the successor to his dominions, because he suspected his elder 
brother to be the son of Stephen.”? 

Prince Eustace was so much enraged at the manner in which his 
interests had been compromised by the treaty of Wallingford, that he 
withdrew in a transport of indignation from the field; and gathering 
together a sort of free company of the malcontent adherents of his father’s 
party, he marched towards Bury St. Edmund’s, ravaging and laying 
under contribution all the country through which he passed. ‘he 
monks of Bury received him honourably, and offered to refresh his men ; 
but he sternly replied, ‘“‘ That he came not for meat but money,” and 
demanded a subsidy, which being denied by the brethren of St. Edmund, 
—‘“they being unwilling,” they said, “to be the means of raising fresh 
civil wars, which fell heavily on all peacefully disposed nen, but 
heaviest of all on the clergy,”—Eustace )lundered the monastery, and 
ordered all the corn and other provisions belonging to tLese civil and 
hospitable ecclesiastics to be carried to his own castle, near the town; 
and “ then sitting down to dinner in a frenzy of rage, the first morsel of 
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meat he essayed to swallow choked him,” says the chronicler who re- 
lates this act of wrong and violence. According to other historians, 
Eustace died of a brain fever on the 10th of August, 1153.1 His body 
was conveyed to Feversham-abbey, and was interred by the side of his 
mother, queen Matilda. Eustace left no children by his wife, Constance 
of France. 

William, the third son of Stephen and Matilda, inherited his mother’s 
earldom of Boulogne, which, together with that of Mortagne, and all his 
father’s private property, were secured to him by the treaty of Walling- 
ford. He is mentioned in that treaty by name, as having done homage 
to Henry of Anjou and Normandy. Shortly afterwards, however, this 
prince, though of tender age, entered into a conspiracy with some of the 
Flemish mercenaries, to surprise the. person of prince Henry on Barham- 
downs, as he was riding from Doverin company with the king. Stephen 
himself is not wholly clear from a suspicion of being concerned in this 
plot, which failed through an accident befalling prince William; just. 
before the assault should have taken place, he was thrown by his 
mettlesome steed, and had the ill-luck tu break his leg. Henry, on 
receiving a secret hint of what was in agitation, took the opportunity of 
the confusion created by William’s fall to ride off at full speed to Can- 
terbury, and soon after sailed for Normandy. It does not appear that 
he bore any ill-will against William de Blois for this treacherous design, 
as he afterwards knighted him, and confirmed to him his mother’s eari- 
dom and whatever was possessed by Stephen before his accession to the 
throne, William de Blois died in the year 1160, while attending Henry II. 
on his return home from the siege of Thoulouse. 

The lady Marie de Bloi:, the only surviving daughter of Stephen and 
Matilda, took the veil, and was abbess of the royal nunnery of Romsey, 
in which her grandmother, Mary of Scotland, and her great aunt, Mae 
tilda, the Good Queen, were educated. When her brother William, count 
of Boulogie, died without issue, the people of Boulogne, desiring to have 
her for their countess, Matthew, the brother of Philip, count of Flanders, 
stole her from her convent, and marrying her, became in her right count 
of Boulogne. She was his wife ten years, when, by sentence of the pope, 
she was divorced from him, and forced to return to her monastery. She 
had two daughters by this marriage, who were allowed to be legitimate ; 
Ida, the eldest, inherited the earldom of Boulogne, in right of her 
grandmother Matilda, Stephen’s queen. 

Stephen died at Dover, of the iliae passion, October 25th, 1154, in the 
fifty-first year of his age, and the nineteenth of his reign, He was 
buried by the side of his Beloved queen Matilda, and their unfortunate 
son Eustace, in the abbey of Feversham. ‘‘ His body rested here in 
quietness,” says Stowe, “till the dissolution , when, for the trifling gain 
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ot the. lead in which it was lapped, it was taken up, unvoffined, and 
plunged into the river.—so uncertain is man, yea, the greatest princes, 
of any rest in this world, even in the matter of burial.” Honest old 
Speed, by way of conclusion to this quotation from his brether chroni- 
cler, adds this anathema: ‘“ And restless may their bodies be also, who, 
for filthy lucre, thus deny the dead the quiet of their graves! ” 

A noble monument of Stephen and Matilda still survives the storms 
and changes of the last seven centuries,—the ruins of Furness-abbey. 
That choicest gem of the exquisite ecclesiastical architecture of the 
twelfth century was founded, in conjugal unity of purpose, by them 
‘uly 1st, 1127, when only earl and countess of Boulogne, On ac- 
quiring the superior rank and power of king and queen of Eng- 
land, they gave additional gifts and immunities to this abbey. The 
transferred brotherhood of St. Benedict, who were thus enabled by 
the munificence of the royal pair to plant a church and monastic esta- 
blishment of unrivalled grandeur in the sequestered valley of Be- 
kansgill, or the vale of ‘the deadly nightshade,” as that spot was then 
called in Lancashire, were not occupied merely in singing and praying 
for the souls of their august founders and their children, although the 
customs of that age rendered the performance of these offices an indispen- 
sable obligation oa the part of the community, in return for endowments 
of lands, but the real objects for which the monks of Furness were ren- 
dered recipients of the bounty of Matilda and her lord were the civiliza- 
tion and cultivation of the wildest district of Eneland. Whatever evils 
might result in after ages from the abuses which a despotie theocracy 
introduced into their practice, the statistic benefits conferred by these 
English fathers of the desert on the country were undeniable. They 
drained morasses, cleared jungles,—the haunts of wild beasts and rob- 
bers, and converted them into rich pastures and arable lands; while 
they taught a barbarous and predatory population to provide honestly 
for the wants of life, by the practice of agriculture and the various han- 
dicrafts which a progressive state of society renders necessary, and even 
instructed those who possessed capabilities for higher pursuits, in the 
arts aud sciences, which expand the intellect while they employ the 
mechanical powers of men. 

The extensive remains of Furness-abbey, its clustered columns, glo- 
rious arches, elaborately wrought corbels, delicate traceries, sublime 
elevations and harmonious proportions, tell their own tale, not only of 
the perfection to which architecture and sculpture were carried under 
the auspices of the accomplished Matilda of Boulogne, but of the em- 
ployment afforded to numerous bands of workmen in various branches 
during the erection of such a fabric. The busts of the royal founder 
and foundress still remain on either side the lofty chancel window. 
Noble works of art they are, full of life-like individuality, and ex. 
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tremely characteristic of the persons they represent. Stephen is a 
model of manly beauty, with a bold and majestic aspect. They both 
wear their royal diadems. There is a chaste simplicity truly classical 
in Matilda’s attitude and costume. Her veil flows from bencath the 
royal circlet in graceful folds on either side her softly-moulded oval 
face. Her dress fits closely to her shape, and is ornamented in front 
with a mullet-shaped brooch. Her features are delicate and feminine, 
her expression sweet and modest, yet indicative of conscious dignity, 
and sufficiently touched with melancholy to remind us of the thorns which 
beset her queenly garland, during her severe struggles to assist in sup- 
porting the defective title of her consort to the sovereignty of England. 
The portrait of Matilda in the illustrated edition of the ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” is engraved from a drawing made expressly for 
that purpose from the bust at Furness-abbey which we have just 
described. It is the only contemporary memorial which preserves to 
posterity an authentic representation of this most interesting queen 
and admirable woman. 
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ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, 


QUEEN OF HENRY IL 


CHAPTER I, 


HeEReEpITary sovereion of Aquitaine, by her first marriage queen of 
France, then queen-consort of Henry II., and subsequently regent of 
his realms,—how many regalities did Eleanora of Aquitaine unite in 
her own person! Eneland, by means of the marriage of her king and 
Hleanora, formed a close alliance with the most polished and civilized 
people on the face of the earth, as the Provencals of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries undoubtedly were. With the arts, the idealities, 
and the refinements of life, Eleanora brought acquisitions of more im- 
portance to the Anglo-Norman people than even that “great Provence 
dower,” on which Dante dwells with such earnestness. 

But before the sweet provinces of the South were united to England 
by the marriage of their heiress with the heir of the Conqueror, a varied 
tissue of incidents had chequered the life of the duchess of Aquitaine, 
and it is necessary to trace them before we can describe her conduct as 
queen of England. It would be in vain to search on a map for the 
dominions of Eleanora, under the title of dukedom of Aquitaine. In 
the eleventh century, the counties of Guienne and Gascony were erected 
into this dukedom, after the ancient kingdom of Provence, established 
by a diet of Charlemagne,! had been dismembered. Julius Cesar calls 
the south of Gaul Aquitaine, from the numerous rivers and fine ports 
belonging to it; and the poetic population of this district adopted the 
name for their dukedom from the classics. 

The language which prevailed all over the south of France was cal.ed 
Provengal, from the kingdom of Provence; and it formed a bond of 
national union among the numerous independent sovereigns under 
whose feudal sway this beautiful country was divided. Throughout 
the whole tract of country from Navarre to the dominions of the 
dauphin of Auvergne, and from sea to sea, the Provencal language was 
gpoken,—a language which combined the best points of French and 
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Italian, and presented peculiar facilities for poetical composition, I+ 
was called the langue d’oc, sometimes langue doc et no, the tongue of 
“ves” and ‘‘no;” because instead of the owd and non of the rest of 
France, the affirmative and negative were oc and xo. ‘The ancestors ot 
Kleanora were called par excellence the lords of “ Oc” and * No,” 
William 1X., her grandfather, was one of the earliest professors and 
most liberal patrons of the art. His poems were models of imitation 
for all the succeeding troubadours.? 

The descendants of this minstrel hero were Eleanora and her sister 
Petronilla: they were the daughters of his son, William, count de 
Poitou. William of Poitou was a pious prince, which, together with his 
death in the Holy Land, caused his father’s subjects te call him St. 
William. The mother of this prince was the great heiress Philippa? 
of Thoulouse, duchess of Guienne and Gascony, and countess of Thou- 
louse in her own right. Before Philippa married, her husband was Wil- 
liam the seventh, count of Poitou and Saintonge ; afterwards he called 
himself William IV., duke of Aquitaine. He invested his eldest son 
with the county of Poitou, who is termed William X. of Poitou. This 
prince, the father of Eleanora, did not live to inherit the united pro- 
vinces of Poitou and Aquitaine, which comprised nearly the whole of 
the south of France ; his wife, Hleanora of Chatelherault, died in ear} 
life, in 1129. 

The grandfather of Eleanora had been gay, and even licentious in his 
youth; and now, at the aye of sixty-eight, he wished to devote some 
time, before his death, to penitence for the sins of his early life. 
When his grand-daughter had attained her fourteenth year, he com- 
menced his career of self-denial, by summoning the baronage of Aqui- 
taine and communicating his intention of abdicating in favour of his 
grand-daughter, to whom they all took the oath of allegiance’ He 
then opened his great project of uniting Aquitaine with France, by 
giving Eleanora in marriage to the heir of Louis VI. The barons 
agreed te this proposal, on condition that the laws and customs of 
Aquitaine should be held inviolate, and that the consent of the young 
princess should be obtained. Eleanora had an interview with her suitor, 
and professed herself pleased with the arrangement. 

1t was abbot Suger,* the wise premier of France, who had earnestly 
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8 Suger. 

4 This great minister being intimately 
connected with the future destiny of Elea- 
nora of Aquitaine, a sketeh of his lite is desi- 
rable for purpose of perspicuity. Suger 
was, according to his own account, the son 
of indigent peasants, dependent on the great 
abbey of St. Denis, neur Paris. Being a 
promising child, he served at the altar as 


acolyte, and finally became one of the most 
learned monks of the Benedictine order. 
Philippe L., king of France, confided the edu- 
cation of his second son Louis to the Bene- 
dictines of St. Denis; and here a finn 
friendship was established between the sou 
of the king and Suger, son of the serf. By a 
strange accident, the heir of Philippe I. was 
killed at the chase, and the friend of Suger 
became Louis VI., king of France. Then he 
effected, with the aid of his friend abbot 
Suger those remarkable reforms in churcy 
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promoted the marriage of the crowned heir of his royal master Louis VJ. 
with Eleanora of Aquitaine, in hopes of peacefully uniting the rich 
provinces of the South with the rest of the Gallic empire. According 
to the custom of the earlier Capetian monarchs, the peers of France 
recognised the heir of France as their king just before the death of 
his royal sire. From thence the spouse of Eleanora was surnamed Louis 
le Jeune, to distinguish him from his father, as he was called Louis VII. 
while Louis VI. was not only in existence, but reigning. . 

Suger, by the desire of the elder king Louis, who was declining in 
‘health, accompanied Louis le Jeune to Bordeaux, in order that this 
important marriage might be solemnized as speedily as possible: the 
heir of France was attended by his two kinsmen, the warlike prince of 
Vermandois, and Thibaut the poet, count of Champagne. 

Louis and Eleanora were immediately married, with great pomp, at 
Bordeaux ; and, on the solemn resignation of duke William, the youth- 
ful pair were crowned duke and duchess of Aquitaine, August 1, 
1137. On the conclusion of this grand ceremony, duke Wiliiam, 
grandsire of the bride, laid down his robes and insignia of sovereignty 
and took up the hermit’s cowl and staff. He departed on a pilgrimage 
to St. James of Compostella in Spain, and died soon after in one of 
the cells of that rocky wilderness. 

Louis and his bride obtained immediate possession of Poitou, Gascony, 
Biscay, and a large territory extending beyond the Pyrenees. The very 
day of the threefold solemnity of this abdication, and of the marriage 
and coronation of Eleanora, the news arrived that the reigning sovereign 
of France was stricken with mortal illness. The bride and bridegroom 
were urged by the minister, Suger, to set off for Paris. They accordingly 
commenced their journey from Bordeaux with all their court; they 
passed through Orleans, and calmed some discontents of the French people 
on the road Louis VI. survived, however, and when the royal bride 
and bridegroom arrived at the abbey of St. Denis, they were admitted 
to the death-bed of this great sovereign, who addressed them in these 
memorable words, “ Remember! royalty is a public trust, for the exer- 
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and state, which occasion historians to reckon 


his reign among those of the greatest mo- 
narchs of France. Suger educated Louis VI1., 
and after his accession, governed France 
as prime-minister, then as regent, and 
again as prime-minister. Suger, although 
an ecclesiastic, had sufficient wisdom to 
moderate, rather than encourage, the ten- 
dency to ascetic bigotry in the character and 
conduct of the husband of Kleanora of Aqui- 
taine, his royal pupil and master, Louis VII. 
Vie de Suger, par M. d’Auvigny. Paris 
1739, 

1 To this great prince, the ancestor, 
through EXeanora of Aquitaine, of our royal 
line, may be traced armorial bearings, and a 


war-ery whose origin has not a little per- 
plexed the readers of English history. The 
patron saint of England, St. George, was 
adopted from the Aquitaine dukes : we 
find, from the MS, of the French herald, 
Gilles de Bonnier, that the duke of Aquitaine’s 
mot, or war-cry, was “St. George for the 
puissant duke.” His crest was a leopard 
and his descendants in England bore leo- 
rds on their shields till afier the time of 
tdward I. Edward ILL. is called “ valiant 
pard” in his epitaphs ; and the emperor of 
Germany sent Henry IIL. a present of three 
leopards, expressly saying they were in com- 
pliment and allusion to his armorial bearings. 
2 Viede Suger, 
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cise of which a rigorous account will be exacted by Him who has the 
sole disposal of crowns and sceptres.” So spoke the great legislator of 
France to the youthful pair, whose wedlock had united the north and 
south of France. On the conscientious mind of Louis VII. the words 
of his dying father were. strongly impresséd, but it was late in life 
before his thoughtless partner profited by them. 

Louis VI. and queen Eleanora made a most magnificent entry into 
Paris from St. Denis, after the funeral rites of Louis VI. were performed. 
Probably the practice kept up by the new-married queens of France, 
of always making a public entry from St. Denis into the capital, 
originated at this important crisis. The influence the young queen 
soon acquired, speedily plunged her husband and France into bloody 
wars. She insisted on her relative, Raymond, count of Thoulouse, 
being forced to acknowledge her sovereignty over that province. The 
prime-minister of France, Suger, examined into the justice of her claims, 
and then informed her that her kinsman had fully proved that he held 
“a good bill of sale for 'Thoulouse.” Suger, therefore, advised his royal 
master not to interfere; for even if the justice of the case had been on 
the side of queen Eleanora, it was unwise to incur the expense of war at 
the commencement of a new reign. LHleanora, however, prevailed with 
her royal lord: the war was undertaken, and proved unsuccessful. 

Eleanora was very beautiful ; she had been reared in all the accom- 
_ plishments of the South ; she was a fine musician, and composed and 
' sang the chansons and tensons of Provengal poetry. Her native trouba- 
dours expressly inform us that she could both read and write. The 
government of her dominions was in her own hands, and she frequently 


resided in her native capital at Bordeaux. She was perfectly adored by | 


her southern subjects, who always welcomed her with joy, and bitterly 
mourned her absence when she was obliged to return to her court at 
Paris,—a court where morals were severe; the figid rule of St. Ber- 
nard being observed by the king her husband, as if his palace had been a 
| convent. Far different was the rule of Hleanora in the cities of the 
South. 

The political sovereignty of her native dominions was not the only 
authcrity exercised by Eleanora in “gay Guienne.” She was by here- 
ditary right, chief reviewer and critic of the poets of Provence. At 
certain festivals held by her, after the custem of her ancestors, called 
Courts of Love, all new sirventes and chansons were sung or recited 
before her by the troubadours. She then, assisted by a conclave of her 
ladies, sat in judgment, and pronounced sentence on their literary 
merits. She was herself a popular troubadour poet. Her chansons 


were remembered long after death had raised a barrier against flattery, — 


and she is reckoned among the authors of France. The decisions of the 
young duchess-queen in her troubadour Courts of Love, have met with 
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the reprobation of modern French historians, on account of their immo- 
rality. 

The amusements of queen Eleanora seemed little suited to the austere 
habits of Louis VII. ; yet she had the power of influencing him to com- 
mit the only act of wilful injustice which stains the annals of his reign 
Her sister Petronilla had made acquaintance with Raoul, count of Ver~ 
mandois, at the magnificent festival at Bordeaux. The beauty of Petro- 
nilla equalled that of queen Hleanora, and with still greater laxity of 
principles, she seduced Raoul of Vermandois from his wife. This priuce 
lad married a sister of the count of Champagne, whom he divorced for 
sume frivolous pretext, and marricd Petronilla. The count of Cham- 
pagne laid his sister’s wrongs before the pope, who commanded Ver- 
mandois to put away Petronilla, and to take back the injured sister of 
Champagne, Queen Eleanora, enraged at the dishonour of Petronilla, 
prevailed on her husband to punish the count of Champagne for his 
interference. Louis VII., who already had cause of offence against the 
count, invaded Champagne at the head of a large army, and began a 
devastating war, in the course of which a most dreadful oceurrenee 
happened at the storming of Vitry: the cathedral, wherein thirteen 
hundred persons had taken refuge, was burnt, and the pvor people 
perished miserably. Abbé Suger, having in the question of the 
Thoulouse war experienced the evil influence of the young queen, had 
resigned his administration, and retired to his abbey of St. Denis ; 
there he superintended the building of that beautiful strueture, which 
is still the admiration of Europe. But when the dreadful slanghter at 
Vitry took place, Suger was roused by the reproofs of his friend St. Ber- 
nard, who declared him to be responsible for all the ill, sinee Louis VIT. 
had previously always acted by his advice. Suger in vain pleaded that 
his king had now a bosom counsellor, who privately traversed his best 
advice; that he had striven against her influence to the verge of hostility 
with his king, and had retired, when he found he eould do no good, to 
his duties as abbot, leaving the giddy Eleanora to reap the fruit she had 
planted.! © 

It was at this juncture that St. Bernard preached the crusade at 
Vezelai, in Burgundy. King Louis and queen Eleanora, with all their 
court, came to hear the eloquent saint ; and such crowds attended the 
royal auditors, that St. Bernard was forced to preach in the market- 
place, for no cathedral, however large, could contain them. St. Bernard 
touched with so much eloquence on the murderous conflagration at 
Vitry, that the heart of the pious king Louis, full of penitence for the 
sad effects of his destructiveness on his own subjects, resolved to atone for 
it to the God of mercy, by carrying sword and fire to destroy thousands 
of bis fellow-creatures, who had neither offended him, nor even heard af 
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him. His queen, whose mfluence had led to the misdeed at Vitry, 
_ likewise became penitent, and as sovereign of Aquitaine vowed to ac- 
company her lord to the Holy Land, and lead the forces of the South to 
the relief of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. ‘The wise and excel- 
lent Suger endeavoured to prevail on his royal master to relinquish his 
mad expedition to Syria, assuring him that it would bring ruin on his 
country ; he entreated him to stay and govern his dominions, and if 
the crusade must be undertaken, to permit the hot-headed young 
nobility to lead their vassals to the Hast without him. But the fanati- 
cism of the king was proof against such persuasions: moreover, the 
romantic idea of becoming a female crusader had got into the light head 
of Eleanora his queen. Louis was dubious whether to take his queen 
on this expedition; but as Suger was to be left regent of France during 
the crusade, he persuaded his royal master not to oppose her inclina- 
tions! Nor can it excite wonder that, if Louis VII. would go crusad- 
ing against all reasonable advice, his wise prime-minister should wish 
him to take his troublesome partner in regality with him. Eleanora 
“was sovereign of the South, with all its riches and maritime power ; 
and when the specimens she had already given of her impracticable 
conduct are remembered, it will be allowed that small chance had 
chancellor Suger’s regency of peace and quiet, if she remained at 
home. : 

When Eleanora received the cross from St. Bernard, at Vezelai, 
she put on the dress of an Amazon; and her ladies, all actuated 
by the same frenzy, mounted on horseback, and forming a lightly- 
armed squadron, surrounded the queen when she appeared in public, 
calling themselves queen Eleanora’s body-guard. They practised Ama- 
zonian exercises, and performed a thousand follies in public, to animate 
their zeal as practical crusaders. By the suggestion of their young 
queen, this band of mad women sent their useless distaffs, as presents, 
to all the knichts and nobles who had the good sense to keep out of the» 
crusading expedition. This ingenious taunt had the effect of shamins 
many wise men out of their better resolutions ; and to such a degree 
was this mania of the crusade carried, that, as St. Bernard himself owns, 

whole villages were deserted by their male inhabitants, and the land left 
to be tilled by women and children.” It was on the Whit-Sunday of 
1147 that, all matters being ready for marching to the south of France, 
Louis VII. received the oriflamme from the hands of the pope himself 
at the abbey of St. Denis, and set forward on his ill-advised expedition, 
Such fellow-soldiers as queen Eleanora and her Amazons would have 
been quite sufficient to disconcert the plans and impede the projects of 
Hannibal himself ; and though king Louis conducted himself with great 
ability and courage in his difficult enterprise, no prudence could couns 
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teract the misfortune of being encumbered with an army of fantastic 
women. King Louis, following the course of the emperor Conrad, 
whose army, roused by the eloquence of St. Bernard, had just preceded — 
them, sailed up the Bosphorus, and landed in Thrace. 

The freaks of queen Eleanora and her female warriors were the cause 
of all the misfortunes that befell king Louis and his army, especiaiiyv 
in the defeat at Laodicea. ‘The king had sent forward the queen and 
her ladies, escorted by his choicest troops, under the guard of count 
Maurienne. He charged them to choose for their camp the arid but 
commanding ground which gave them a view over the defiles of the 
valley of Laodicea. While this detachment was encamping, he, at the 
distance of five miles, brought up the rear and baggage, ever and anon 
turning to battle bravely with the skirmishing Arab cavalry, who were 
harassing his march. Queen Eleanora acted in direct opposition to his 
rational directions. She insisted on her detachment of the army halt- 
ing in a lovely romantic valley, full of verdant grass and gushing foun- 
tains. The king was encumbered by the immense baggage, which, 
William of Tyre declares, the female warriors of queen Eleanora per- 
sisted in retaining in the camp at all risks. Darkness began to fall as 
the king of France approached the entrance to the valley ; and, to his 
consternation, he found the heights above it unoccupied by the advanced 
body of his troops. Neither the queen nor her forces being encamped 
there, he was forced to enter the valley in search of her, and was soon 
after attacked from the heights by swarms of Arabs, who engaged him 
in the passes among the rocks, close to the fatal spot where the emperor 
Conrad and his heavy horse had been discomfited but a few weeks 
before. King Louis, sorely pressed in one part of this murderous 
engagement, only saved his life by climbing a tree, whence he defended 
himself with the most desperate valour. At length, by efforts of per- 
sonal heroism, he succeeded in placing himself between the detachment 
of hig ladies and the Saracens. But it was not till the dawn of day 
that he discovered his advanced troops, encamped in the romantic valley 
chosen by his poetical queen. Seven thousand of the flower of French 
chivalry paid with their lives the penalty of their queen’s inexperience 
in warlike tactics; all the provision was cut off; the baggage contain- 
ing the fine array of the lady-warriors, which had proved such an en- 
cumbrance to the king, was plundered by the Arabs and Saracens ; and 
the whole army reduced to great distress. Fortunately Antioch was 
near, whose prince was the uncle of the crusading queen of France, 
Prince Raymond opened his friendly gates to the distressed warriors of 
the cross, and by the beautiful streams of the Orontes the defeated 
French army rested and refreshed themselves after their recent dis- 
asters. 

Reymond of Poitou was brother to the queen’s father, the saintly 
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William of Poitou. There was, however, nothing of the saint in the 
disposition of Raymond, who was still young, and was the handsomest 
man of his time. The uncle and niece, who had never met before, 
were much charmed with each other. It seems strange that the man 
who first awakened the jealousy of king Louis should stand in such very 
near relationship to his wife; yet it is certain, that as soon as queen 
Eleanora had recovered her beauty, somewhat sullied by the hardships 
she endured in the camp, she commenced such a series of coquetries with 
her handsome uncle, that king Louis, greatly seandalized and incensed, 
hurried her out of Antioch one night, and decamped to Jerusalem, with 
slight leave-taking of Raymond, or none at all. It is true, many 
authorities say that Raymond’s intrigues with his niece were wholly 
political, and that he was persuading Eleanora to employ her power, as 
duchess of Aquitaine, for the extension of his dominions, and his own 
private advantage, It was at Antioch that Eleanora first declared 
‘that she would not live as the wife of a man whom she had discovered 
was her cousin, too near by the ordinance of the church.”? The Chronicle 
of Tours accuses her of receiving presents from Saladin, and this accu- 
sation was doubtless some recognition of her power as queen-regnant 
of the south of France. Hleanora, having taken the cross as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, was of course treated as such by the oriental powers. 

Eleanora was enraged at her sudden removal from Antioch, whieh 
took place early in the spring of 1149: she entered the holy city ina 
most indignant mood. JerzSalem, the object of the ardent enthusiasm 
of every other crusader, raised no religious ardour in her breast ; she 
was burning with resentment at the unaccustomed harshness king 
Louis exercised towards her. In Jerusalem, king Baldwin III. received 
Eleanora with the honours due both to her rank as queen of France, 
and her power as a sovereign-ally of the crusading league; but nothing 
could please her. It is not certain whether her uneasiness proceeded 
from a consciousness of guilt, or indignation at being the object of un- 
founded suspicions; but it is indisputable that, after her forced depar- 
ture from Antioch, all affection between Eleanora and her husband was 
at anend. While the emperor of Germany and the king of France laid 
an unsuccessful siege to Damascus, Hleanora was detained at Jerusalem, 
in something like personal restraint. 

‘The great abilities of Sultan Noureddin rendered this siege unavail- 
ing, and Louis was glad to withdraw, with the wreck of his army, 
from Asia. ‘There are letters? still extant from Suger, by which it 
appears that the king had written to him complaints of the criminal 
attachment of his queen to a young Saracen emir of great beauty, 
named Sal-Addin. For this misconduct the king of France expressed 


1 Guillaume de Nangts’ Chronicle, quoted by Michelet. 3 In the collection of 
Da Chesne, which has furnished much of the information io this narrative, 
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his intention of discracing her, and putting her away as soon as 
he arrived in his dominions, but was dissuaded from this resolu- 
tion by his sagacious minister, who pointed out to him the trou- 
bles which would accrue to France by the relinquishment of her 
great possessions, and that his daughter, the princess Marie, would 
be deprived, in all probability, of her mother’s rich inheritance, if the 
queen were at liberty to marry again. This remonstrance so far pre- 
vailed on Louis, that he permitted his discontented spouse to accompany 
him to Paris, November 1149. The royal pair made a solemn entry 
into the capital on their return from the crusade, with as much trium- 
phant pomp as if they had gained great victories during an absence ot 
two years and four months, instead of having passed their time in a 
series of defeats and disasters. Suger then resigned his regency to the 
king, with much more pleasure, as he said, than he took it. He had 
governed France in a manner which obtained from the king and people 
the appellation of “father of his country.”! The dread that Suger felt 
at the separation of Eleanora’s southern provinces was the reason why 
the king continued to live with her, and allowed her to retain the dig- 
nity of queen of France. 

Queen Eleanora therefore resided at Paris, with all her usual state 
and dignity: she was, however, closely watched, and not permitted to 
visit her southern dominions,—a prohibition which greatly disquieted 
her. She made many complaints of the gloom of the northern Gallic 
capital, and the monkish manners of her devout husband. She was 
particularly indignant at the plain and unostentatious clothing of king 
Louis, who had likewise displeased her by sacrificing, at the suggestion 
of the clergy, all his long curls, besides shaving off his beard and mous- 
taches. The giddy queen made a constant mockery of her husband’s 
appearance, and vowed that his smooth face made him look more like a 
cloistered priest than a valiant king. Thus two years passed away in 
mutual discontent, till, in the year 1150, Geoffrey Plantagenet, count 
of Anjou,? appeared at the court of Louis VII. Geoffrey did homage 
for Normandy, and presented to Louis his son, young Henry Plan- 
tagenet, surnamed Fitz-Empress. This youth was about seventeen, 
and was then first seen by queen Eleanora. But the scandalous 
chroniclers of the day declare the queen was much taken by the fine 
person and literary attainments of Geoffrey, who was considered the 
most accomplished knight of this time. Geoffrey was a married man ; 
but queen Eleanora as little regarded the married engagements of the 
persons on whom she bestowed her attention, as she did her own con- 
jugal ties, i 

About eighteen months after the departure of the Angevin princes, 
the jueen of France gave birth to another princess, named Alice. Svvu 

1 Vie de Suger. 2 Vie de Gaufred, Duc de Normand 
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after this event, Henry Plantagenet once more visited Paris, to do 
homage for Normandy and Anjou, a pleuritic fever having suddenly 
carried off his father. Queen Eleanora now transferred her former par- 
tiality for the father to the son, who had become a noble, martial-looking 
prince, full of energy; learned, valiant, and enterprising, and ready to 
undertake any conquest, whether of the heart of the gay queen of the 
South, or of the kingdom from which he had been unjustly disinherited, 
Hleanora acted with her usual disgusting levity in the advances she 
“made to this youth. Her beauty was still unimpaired, though her cha- 
racter was in low esteem with the world. Motives of interest induced 
Henry to feign a return to the passion of queen Eleanora; his mother’s 
cause was hopeless in England, and Eleanora assured him that, ‘if she 
could effect a divorce from Louis, her ships and treasures should be at 
his command for the subjugation of king Stephen.” 

The intimacy between Henry and Eleanora soon awakened the 
displeasure of the king of France, consequently the prince departed 
for Anjou. Eleanora immediately made an application for a di- 
vorce, under the plea that king Louis was her fourth cousin. It does 
not appear that he opposed this separation, though it certainly origi- 
nated from the queen. Notwithstanding the advice of Suger, Louis 
seems to have accorded heartily with the proposition, and the divorce 
was finally prohounced by a council of the church at Baugenci,! March 
18, 1152 ; where the marriage was not dissolved on account of the queen’s 
adultery, as is commonly asserted, but declared invalid on the grounds 
of consanguinity. Hleanora and Louis, with most of their relations, 

‘met at Baugenci, and were present when the divorce was pronounced.? 
Suger, who had so long opposed the separation of Hleanora from his 
king, died a few days before that event took place,® 

It is useless for modern historians either to blame or praise Louis VII, 
for his scrupulous honesty in restoring to Eleanora her patrimonial 
dominions ; he restored nothing that he was able to keep, excepting her 
person. When the divorce was first agitated, Louis VII. tried the 
experiment of seizing several of the strongholds in Guienne, but found 
the power of the South was too strong for him. Giffard, who never 
wrote a line without the guide of contemporary chronicles, has made it 
“ully apparent that the queen of the South was a stronger potentate 
‘han the king of the North. If the lady of “ Oc” and “ No,” and the 
lord of “ Owi” and “ Non,” had tried for the mastery by force of arms, 

he civilized, the warlike, and maritime Provengals would certainly 
iave raised the banner of St. George and the golden leopards far above 
he oriflamme of France, and rejoiced at having such fair cause of 
juarrel with their swzérain as the rescue of their “princess. Moreover, 
‘ouis could not detain Eleanora, without defying the decree of the pope 
1 Nicolas’s Chron of Higt 2 Bouquet des Histoires 3 Vie de Suger. 
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On her way southward to her own country, Eleanora remained some 
tine at Blois. The count of this province was Thibaut, elder brother 
to king Stephen, one of the handsomest and bravest men of his time. 
Much captivated with the splendour of “ her great dower,” Thibaut 
offered his hand to his fair guest. He met with a refusal, which by no 
means turned him from his purpose, as he resolved to detain the lady a 
prisoner in his fortress, till she complied with his proposal. Eleanora 
suspected his design, and departed by night, without the ceremony of 
leave-taking. She embarked on the Loire, and went down the stream 
to Tours, which was then belonging to the dominions of Anjou. 

Here her good luck, or dexterous management, brought her off clear 
from another mal-adventure. Young Geoffrey Plantagenet, the next 
brother to the man she intended to marry, had likewise a great inclina- 
tion to be sovereign of the South. He placed himself in ambush at a 
part of the Loire called the “ Port of Piles,” with the intention of 
seizing the duchess and her train, carrying her off, and marrying 
her. ‘“‘ But,” says the chronicler, “ Eleanora was pre-warned by her 
good angel, and she suddenly turned down a branch of the stream 
southwards, towards her own country.” ‘hither Henry Plantagenet, 
the elder brother of Geoffrey, repaired to claim the hand which had 
been promised him months before the divorce. The celerity with which 
the marriage of Eleanora followed her divorce astonished all Europe, 
for she gave her hand to Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy and 
count of Anjou, only six weeks after the divoree was pronounced. 
Eleanora is supposed to have been in her thirty-second year, and the 
bridegroom in his twentieth,—a disparity somewhat ominous to their 
future matrimonial felicity. 

The duchess of Aquitaine and the duke of Normandy were married 
at, Bordeaux! on May-day, with aH the pomp that the luxurious taste 
of Eleanora, aided by Provengal wealth, could effect. If Henry and 
Eleanora could have been married a few months earlier it would have 
been better for the reputation of the bride, since all chroniclers are 
very positive in fixing the birth of her eldest son, William, on the 17th 
of August, 1152, little more than four months after their union on the 
first of May. The birth of this boy accounts for the haste with which 
Eleanora was divorced. Had king Louis detained his unfaithful wife, a 
dispute might have arisen respecting the succession to the crown or 
France. Her child was born in Normandy, whither Henry conveyed 
Eleanora directly after their marriage, leaving the garrisons of Aquitaine 
commanded by Norman officers faithful to his interest; a step which 
was the commencement of his unpopularity in his wife’s dominions, 

Louis VII. was much displeased at the marriage of his divorced 
queen with Henry of Anjou. He viewed with uneasiness the union of 

1Gervase. Brompton. 
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the fair provinces of the South with Anjou and Normandy ; and, in 
order to invalidate it, he actually forbade Henry to marry without his 
permission, claiming that authority ¢.3 his feudal lord. His measures, we 
think, ought to acquit king Louis of the charge of too much righteousness 
in his political dealings, for which he is blamed by the superficial Vol- 
taire. The hostility of Louis, who entered into a league with king 
Stephen, roused young Henry from the pleasures in which he was 
spending the first year of his nuptials; and breaking from his wedded 
Circe, he obtained, from her fondness, a fleet for the enforcement of his 
claims to his rightful inheritance. Eleanora was sovereign of a wealthy 
maritime country, whose ships were equally used for war and commerce. 
Leaving his wife and son in Normandy, Henry embarked from Harfleur 
with thirty-six ships, May 1158. Without the aid of this fleet, England 
would never have reckoned the name of Plantagenet among her royal 
dynasties. 
These circumstances are alluded to, with some dry humour, in the 
following lines by Robert of Gloucester :— 
“fn eleven handred years of grace and forty-one, 

Died Geoffry of Plantagenet, the earl of Anjou, 

Henry his son and heir, earl was made through 

All Anjou, and duke of Normand :—much it was his mind 

To come and win England, for he was next of kind, [kin] 

And to help his moder, who was oft in feeble chance. 

But he was much acquaint with the queen of France, 

Some deal too much, as me weened ; 80 that in some thing 

The queen loved him, as me trowed, more than her lord the king; 

So that it was forth put that the king and she 

0 sibbe were, that they must no longer together be. 

The kindred was proved so near, that king Louis there 

And Eleanor his queen by the pope y-parted were. 

Some were glad enow, as might be truly seen, 

For Henry the empress’ son forthwith espoused the queen. 

The queen riches enow had under her hand, 

Which helped Henry then to war on England. 

Tn the eleventh hundred year and fifty-two 

After God on earth came, this spousing was ado ; 


The next year after that, Henry his power nom, [took] 
And with six-and-thirty ships to England com.” 


_ There is reason to believe that at this period Henry won the affec- 
tions of the beautiful Rosamond Clifford, and seduced her, under the 
promise of marriage, as the birth of her eldest son corresponds with 
Henry’s visit to England at this time; for he left England the year 
before Stephen’s death, 1153. Henry was busy laying siege to the 
castle of one of his rebels in Normandy when the news of Stephen’s 
death reached him. Six weeks elapsed before he sailed to take pos- 
session of his kingdom. His queen and infant son accompanied him. 
They waited a month at Barfleur for a favourable wind,! and after all 
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they had a dangerous passage, but landed safely at Osterham, Decem- 
ber 8. The king and queen waited at the port tor some days, while the 
fleet, dispersed by the wind, collected. They then went to Winchester,! 
where they received the homage of the southern barons. Theobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and some of the chief nobles, came to hasten 
their appearance in London, “‘ where Henry was,” says the Saxon chroni- 
clers, “‘received with great honour and worship, and blessed to king the 
Sunday before Midwinter-day.” Eleanora and Henry were crowned in 
Westminster-abbey, December 19, 1154, “after England,” to use the 
words of Henry of Huntingdon, “‘ had been without a king for six weeks,” 
Henry’s security during this interval, was owing to the powerful fleet of 
his queen, which commanded the seas between Normandy and England, 
and kept all rebels in awe. 

The coronation of the king of England and the luxurious lady of the 
South was without parallel for magnificence. Here were seen in profu- 
sion, mantles of silk and brocade, of a new fashion and splendid texture, 
brought by queen Eleanora? from Constantinople. In the illuminated 
portraits of this queen she wears a wimple, or close coif, with a circlet of 
gems over it ; her kirtle, or close gown, has tight sleeves, and is drawn up 
with full gathers just below the throat, confined with a rich collar of gems. 
Over this is worn the elegant pelisson, or outer robe, bordered with fur, 
with very full loose sleeves lined with ermine, showing gracefully the 
tight kirtle sleeves beneath. In some portraits the queen is seen with 
her hair braided, and closely wound round the head with jewelled bands. 
Over all was thrown a square of fine lawn or gauze, which supplied the 
place of a veil and was worn precisely like the faziola, still the national 
costume of the lower orders of Venice. This coverchief, or kerchief, 
could be drawn down below the chin; and supplied the place of 

_ veil and bonnet, when abroad ; sometimes it descended but to the brow, 
just as the wearer was disposed to show or conceal her face. Frequently 
the coverchief was confined by the bandeau, or circlet, being placed on 
the head over it. Girls before marriage wore their hair in ringlets or 
tresses on their shoulders, The church was very earnest in preaching 
against the public display of ladies’ hair after marriage, The long hair 
of the men likewise drew down the constant fulminations of the church ; 
but after Henry I. had cut off his curls, and forbidden long hair at court, 
his courtiers adopted periwigs; indeed, if we may judge by the queer 
effigy on.his coins, the handsome Stephen himself wore a wig. It is cer- 
tain that the thunder of the pulpit was constantly levelled at wigs, which 
were forbidden by a sumptuary law of king Henry. 

Henry II. made his appearance, at his coronation, with short hair, 


1 Nicolas’s Chron. of Hist. 2 It is said she introduced tho growth of silk in ng 
southerm dominions, a benefit attributed to Henry the Great, 
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toustaches, and shaven chin; he wore a doublet and short Angevin 
cloak, which immediately gained for him from his subjects, Norman and 
English, the sobriquet of “ Court-mantle.” His dalmatica was of the 
tichest brocade, bordered with gold embroidery. At his coronation, 
ecclesiastics were first seen in England dressed in sumptuous robes v1 
silk and velvet, worked with gold in imitation of the luxury of the Greek 
church, Such was the costume of the court of Eleanora of Aquitaine, 
the queen of England, in the year of her coronation, 1154. The Christ- 
inas festivities were celebrated that year with great pomp, at Westmin- 
ster-palace ; but directly the coronation was over, the king conducted his 
queen to the palace of Bermondsey, where, after remaining some weeks 
im retirement, she gave birth to her second son, the last day of February, 
1155. 

Bermondsey, the first place of Eleanora’s residence in England, was, 
as delineated in its ancient plans, a pastoral village nearly opposite to 
London, of a character decidedly Flemish. Rich in well-cultivated gar- 
dens and wealthy velvet meads, it possessed, likewise, an ancient Saxon 
palace,! and a priory then newly built. Assuredly the metropolis must 
have presented itself to the view of its foreign queen, from the palace of 
Bermondsey, with much more picturesque grandeur than it does at 
present, when its unwieldy size and smoky atmosphere prevent an entire 
coup del, But at one glance from the opposite bank of the river the 
eyes of the fair Provencal could then behold London, situated on ground 
rising from the Thames. It was at that time girdled with an embattled 
wall, which was studded with gateways, both by land and water.2 The 
new Tower of London kept guard on the eastern extremity of the city, 
and the lofty spire of the ancient cathedral soared over the western side, 
just behind the antique gateway of Ludgate. This gate led to the pleasant 
road of the river’s Strand, ornamented with the old Temple, its fair gardens 
and wharf, and interspersed with a few imms,® or metropolitan dwellings 
of the nobility, the cultivated grounds of which sloped down to their 
-water-stairs and boat-houses, the Thames being then the highway of 
London. The Strand road terminated in the majestic palace and abbey 
of Westminster, the old palace, with its yard and gardens, once belong- 
ing to St. Edward, and the new palace, its noble hall and water-stairs, 
which owed their origin to the Norman dynasty. Such was the me- 
tropolis when Henry II. succeeded to the English crown. 

If the example and conduct of the first Provencal queen was neither 
edifying nor pleasing to her subjects, yet, in a commercial point of view, 
the connexion of the merchants of England with her Aquitanian 


+ Annals of the Abbey of Bermondsey. for a house of public entertainment. Ita 
* Dowgate and Hillingsgate. original signification was a temporary abode 
* Inn was not, in early times, a word used in London, used by abbot, bishop, or peer,. 
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dcminions was highly advantageous. The wine trade with Bourdeaux 
became considerable.! In a few months after the accession of Eleanora 
as queen-consort of England, large fortunes were made by the London 
traders, who imported the wines of Gascony from the port of Bourdeaux ;? 
and above all (by the example of the maritime cities of Guienne), the 
shipping of England was governed by the ancient code of laws, called 
the code of Oleron. In compliment to his consort Eleanora, Henry II. 
adopted for his plate-mark the cross of Aquitaine, with the addition of 
his initial letter 3. An instance of this curious fact is still to be seen 
in the grace-cup of Thomas 4-Becket.8 

The English chose to regard Henry II. solely as the descendant of their 
ancient Saxon line.“ Thou art son,” said they, “‘to the most glorious 
empress Matilda, whose mother was Matilda Atheling, daughter to Mar- 
garet, saint and queen, whose father was Edward, son to king Edmund 
Ironside, who was great-grandson to king Alfred.” Such were the ex- 
pressions of the English, when Henry convened a great meeting of the 
nobility and chief people at Wallingford, in March 1155; where, by the 
advice of his mother, the empress Matilda (who had learned wisdom from 
adversity), he swore to confirm to the English the laws of Alfred and 
Edward the Confessor, as set forth in the great charter of Henry I. At 
this grand convocation queen Eleanora appeared with her eldest son, then 
in his fourth year, and the infant Henry. The baronage of England 
kissed the hands of the infants, and vowed to recognise them as the heirs 
of the English monarchy. A few weeks after this recognition, the queen 
lost her eldest son, who was buried at Reading, at the feet of his great- 
grandfather, Henry I. 

The principal residences of the court were Winchester-palace, West- 
minster-palace, and the country palace of Woodstock. The amusements 
most favoured by queen Eleanora were of a dramatic kind. Besides the 
Mysteries and Miracles played by the parish-clerks and students of 
divinity, the classic taste of the accomplished Eleanora patronised repre- 
sentations nearly allied to the regular drama, since we find that Peter 
of Blois, in his epistles, eGagratulates his brother “William on his 
tragedy of Fiaura and Marcus, “played before the queen. This William 
was an abbot, but was master of the revels or amusements at court: 
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1 Anderson’s History of Commerce. 

2 « The land,” says one of the malcontent 
3axon chroniclers, ‘‘ became full of drink and 
drunkards. Claret was 4d. per gallon at this 
time. Gascon wine in general sold at 20s. 
per tun. 

3 This cup formerly belonged to the Arun- 
del collection, and was given by Bernard 
“dward, the late dnke of Norfolk, to H. 
Howard, Esq, of Corby-castle, wno thus be- 
vame the possessor of this highly-prized 
relic of Eleanora’s era, The cross of Aqui- 


taine somewhat resembles the Maltese cross: 
the cup is of ivory mounted with silver, 
which is studded on the summit and base 
with pearls and precious stones. The in- 
scription round the cup is, visuM TUUM 
BIBE CUM GAUDIO,—“ Drink thy wine with 
joy ;” but round the lid, deeply engraved, is 
the restraining injunction, soBrir ESTOTE, 
with the initials T. B. interlacing a mitre, the 
peculiarly low form of which attack the an‘i- 
quity of the whole, 
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he composed all the Mysteries and Miracles performed before the queen 
at Westminster and Winchester. 

It is to Peter of Blois we owe a graphic description of King Henry’s 
person and manners ; likewise the picture of his court setting out in 
progress, ‘ When king Henry sets out of a morning, you see multi- 
tudes of people running up and down as if they were distracted ; horses 
rushing against horses, carriages overturning carriages, players, game- 
sters, cooks, confectioners, morris-dancers, barbers, courtesans, and 

__ parasites, making so much noise, and, in a word, such an intolerable 
tumultuous jumble of horse and foot, that you imagine the great abyss 
hath opened, and that hell hath poured forth all its inhabitants.” We 
think this disorderly crew must have belonged to the queen’s court, for 
the sketch given us by the same most amusing author of king Henry 
himself, would lead us to suppose that he countenanced no such riotous 
doings :—“ In praising David the king, itis read that he was ruddy, but 
you must understand that my lord the king is sub-rufus, or pale-red ; 
his harness [armour] hath somewhat changed his colour. Of middle 
stature he is, so that among little men seemeth he not much, nor among 

_ long men seemeth he over little. His head is round, as in token of great 
wit, and of special high counsel the treasury. His head of curly hair, 
when clipped square in the forehead, sheweth a lyonous visage, the nos- 
trils even and comely, according to all the other features. High vaulted 
feet, legs able to riding, broad bust, and long champion arms, which tel- 
leth him to be strong, light, and hardy. In a toe of his foot the nail 
groweth into the flesh, and in harm to the foot over waxeth. His hands, 
through their large size, sheweth negligence, for he utterly leaveth the 
keeping of them; never, but when he beareth hawks, weareth he gloves, 
Each day at mass and council, and other open needs of the realm, through- 
out the whole morning he standeth a foot, and yet when he eateth he 
never sitteth down. In one day he will, if need be, ride two or three 
journeys, and thus hath he oft circumvented the plots of his enemies. A 

- huge lover of woods is he, so that when he ceaseth of war he haunteth 
places of hawking and hunting. He useth boots without folding caps, 
and homely and short clothes weareth he. Not as other kings lieth he 
in his palace, but travelling about by his provinces espieth he the doings 
of all men. He doometh those that he judges when they do wrong, an. 
punisheth them by stronger judgment than other men. No man more 

- wise in counsel, ne more dreadful in his prosperity, ne steadfaster in ad- 

versity. When once he loveth, scarcely will he ever hate; when once 

he hateth, scarcely ever receiveth he into grace. Oft holdeth he in hand 

swords, bows, and hunting-gear, excepting he be at council or at book. 

When he may rest from worldly business, privily he occupieth himself 

about learning and reading, and among his clerks he asketh a stions, 
NZ é 
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For though your king! be well y-lettered (learned), our king by far is 
more y-lettered. I, forsooth in science of letters, know the cunning of 
them both, ye wotting well that my lord the king of Sicily a whole year 
was my disciple, and though by you he had the beginning of teaching, 
yet by me he had the benefit of more full science? And as soon as I 
went out of Sicily, your king cast away his books, and gave himself up 
to palatine* idleness. But, forsooth, owr lord the king of England has 
each day a school for right well lettered men; hence his conversation, 
that he hath with them, is busy discussing of questions. None is more 
honest than our king in speaking: ne in alms largess. Therefore, as 
Holy Writ saith, we may say of him, ‘His name is a precious oint- 
ment, and the alms of him all the church shall take.’” Such is the 
picture of the first of our great Plantagenet monarchs, drawn in minute 
pencilling by the man who had known him from his childhood. 

It is not a very easy task to reduce to anything like perspicuity the 
various traditions which float through the chronicles regarding queen 
Eleanora’s unfortunate rival, the celebrated Rosamond Clifford. Noone 
who studies history ought to despise tradition, for we shall find that 
tradition is generally founded on fact, even when defective, or regardless 
of chronology. The learned and accurate Carte has not thought it be- 
neath him to examine carefully the testimony that exists regarding 
Rosamond; and we find, from him, that we must confine her connexion 
with Henry to the two years succeeding his marriage. He has proved 
that the birth of her youngest son, and her profession as a nun at God- 
stow, took place within that space of time, and he has proved it from 
the irrefragable witness of existing charters, of endowments of lands 
given by the Clifford family to benefit the convent of Godstow, of pro- 
vision made by Henry II. for her son William Long-éspée and his bro- 
ther, and of benefactions he bestowed on the nunnery of Godstow be- 
cause Rosamond had become a votaress therein. It appears that the: 
acquaintance between Rosamond and Henry commenced in early youth, 
about the time of his knighthood by his uncle the king of Scotland ; 
that it was renewed at the time of his successful invasion of England, 
when he entered privately intu marriage contract‘ with the unsuspect- 
ing girl; and before he left England, to return to his wife, his noble boy 
William, surnamed Long-éspée, was born. His own words afterwards 
confirmed this report: “‘ Thou art my legitimate son,” said he to one of 


: 
: 


the sons of Rogamond, who met him at the head of an armed force at a _ 


time when the rebellion of the princes had distressed him ; “ and,” con- 
tinued he, “the rest are bastards.’ Perhaps these words afford the 


1 The king of Sicily, William the Good, Blois had been the tutor to H t 
ops heats Henry 11.’s son-in-law. Z the king of Sicily. ee 
y this passage it appears that Peter 3 The idleness and luxuries of the palace, 
J 4 Carte. Brompton. Ecswell’s Antiquities, — 
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truest explanation of the mysterious dissensions which perpetually dis- 
tracted the royal family.? 

How king Henry excused his perjury, both to Rosamond and the 
queen, is not explained by chronicle ; he seems to have endeavoured, by 
futile expedients, to keep them bods in ignorance of his perfidy. As 
Rosamond was retained by him as a prisoner, though not an unwilling 
one, it was easy to conceal from her the facts, that he had wedded a 
queen and brought her to England; but his chief difficulty was to con- 
ceal Rosamond’s existence from Eleanora, and yet to indulge himself 
with frequent visits to the real object of his love. 

Brompton says, “‘ That one day queen Eleanora saw the king walking 
in the pleasance of Woodstock, with the end of a ball of floss silk attached 
to his spur; coming near him unperceived, she took up the ball, and 
the king walking on, the silk unwound, and thus the queen traced him 
to a thicket in the labyrinth or maze of the park, where he disappeared. 
She kept the matter secret, often revolving in her own mind in what 
company he could meet with balls of silk. Soon after, the king left 
Woodstock for a distant journey ; then queen Eleanora, bearing her dis- 
covery in mind, searched the thicket in the park, and discovered a low 
door cunningly concealed; this door she had forced, and found it was 
the entrance to a winding subterranean path, which led out at a distance 
to a sylvan lodge in the most retired part of the adjacent forest.” Here 
the queen found, in a bower, a young lady of incomparable beauty, 
busily engaged in embroidery. Queen Eleanora then easily guessed 
how balls of silk attached themselves to king Henry’s spurs. Whatever 
was the result of the interview between Eleanora and Rosamond, it is 
certain that the queen did not destroy her rival either by sword or 
poison, though in her rage it is possible that she might threaten both, 
That Rosamond was not killed may be ascertained by the charters be- 
fore named, which plainly show that she lived twenty years, in great 
yenitence, after her retirenent from the king. It is extremely probable 
that her interview with Eleanora led to her first knowledge that Henry 
was a married man, and consequently to her profession at Godstow, 
which took place the second year of Henry’ sreign. The grand error in 
the statements regarding Rosamond is, the assertion that she was a 

young girl seduced and concealed by the king when he was in advanced 

ife. “Now the charters collated by Carte prove that the acquaintance of 
Rosamond and Henry commenced in early youth, that they were nearly 
of the same age, and that their connexion terminated soon after queen 
Eleanora came to England. 

Twenty years afterwards, when Rosamond’s death realiy occurred in 
her conyent, it happened to coincide with Eleanora’s imprisonment and 
disgrace. This coincidence revived the memory of the romantic inci- 

1 Lingare. 
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dents connected with Henry’s love for Rosamond Clifford. The high 
rank of the real object of the queen’s jealousy at that time, and the cir- 
cumstances of horror regarding Henry’s profligacy, as the seducer of the 
princess Alice, his son’s wife, occasioned a mystery at court which no 
one dared to define. The common people, in their endeavours to cuess 
this state secret, combined the death of the poor penitent at Godstow 
with Eleanora’s imprisonment, and thus the report was raised that 
Eleanora had killed Rosamond. 'T’o these causes we trace the dis- 
arrangement of the chronology in the story of Rosamond, which has 
cast doubts on the truth of her adventures. In Brompton’s narrative, 
we find the labyrinth! at Woodstock, and the clue of silk, famous in the 
romance and ballad. His chronology of the incidents is decidedly 
wrong, but the actual events are confirmed by the most ancient autho- 
rities. 

Queen Eleanora gave birth to her eldest daughter, the princess Ma- 
tilda, in the year 1156. Her celebrated son, Richard Cceur de Lion, 
was born September, 1157, ata palace considered one of the finest in the 
kingdom, called the Beau-Monte, in Oxford. This palace was after- 
wards turned into the White Friars’ church, and then into a work- 
house, 

Eleanora of Aquitaine, in some passages of her life, appears as one of 
the most prominent characters of her age: she was very actively em- 
ployed, either as sovereign of her own dominions or regent of Normandy, 
during this period of 1157. Hleanora was crowned a second time at 
Worcester, with the king, in 1159. When the royal pair came to the 
oblation, they both took off their crowns, and, laying them on the altar, 
vowed never to wear them more. 

A son was born to Henry and Eleanora, September 23rd, aftet the 
Worcester coronation: this prince bore the name of the king’s father, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. The same year the king betrothed this boy to 
Constance, the heiress of Conan, duke of Bretagne. The infant Con-: 
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1 As to the labyrinth or maze at Wood- 
stock, it most likely existed before the time 
of Rosamond, and remained after her death, 
since all pleasances or gardens in the middle 
age were contrived with this adjunct. Traces 
of them exist to this day, in the names of 
places near defunct royal palaces; witness 
“ Maze-hill” at Greenwich (near the site of 
the maze or labyrinth of Greenwich-palace), 
and “ the Maze” in Southwark, once part of 
the garden of the princess Mary ‘'udor’s 
palace. We have evidence that Edward III. 
(between whom and the death of Rosamond 
little more than a century intervened) 
familiarly ealled a structure pertaining to 
Woodstock palace “ Rosamond’s chamber,” 
the locality of which he minutely describes 
ina letter preserved in the Foedera, vol. iv, 


p. 629. In this document he directs William 
de Montacute ‘‘ to order various repairs at 
his manor of Woodstock; and that the house 
beyond the gate in the new wall be built 
again, and that same chamber, called Rosa- 
mond’s chamber, to be restored as before, 
and crystal plates, and marble, and lead to 
be provided for it.” Here is indisputable 
proof that there was a structure called Rosa- 
mond’s chamber, distinct from Woodstock- 
palace yet belonging to its domain, being a 
building situated beyond the park wall. 
Edward Ll, passed the first years of his 
marriage principally at Woodstock, therefore 
he well knew the localities of the place} 
which will agree with the old chroniclers. if 
we suppose Rosamond’s residence was aj. 
prvached by a tunnei under the park wail 
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stance was about eighteen months older than the little prince Geoffrey. 
Henry had made most unjust seizure of Bretagne, by way of conquest ; 
he, however, soothed the independent Bretons, by marrying their infant 
duchess to his son. His ambitious thirst for extension of empire was 
not sated by the acquisition of this dukedom; he immediately laid siege 
to Thoulouse, and, in the name of queen Eleanora, claimed that sove- 
teignty of earl Raymond, who was in possession, and the ally of the 
king of France. A year was occupied with skirmishing and negotiation, 
«uring which time Eleanora acted as queen-regent in England. 

Henry sent for his queen to Normandy in 1160; she went in great 
state, taking with her prince Henry and her eldest daughter, to meet 
their father. The occasion of her presence being required was, the 
marriage of Marguerite, the daughter of her former husband, Louis VII., 
by his second wife, with her young son Henry. Chancellor Becket went 
‘with a magnificent retinue to Paris, and brought the little bride, aged 
three years, to the queen at Rouen. Both bride and bridegroom were 
given, after their marriage, to Becket for education ; and this extra- 
ordinary person inspired in the young princess an attachment to him 
that ended but with her life. Queen Eleanora kept her Christmas at 
Mans, with the king, in great state and splendour, the year of this 
betrothment. 

After a sharp dispute, between Henry II. and Louis VII., relative to 
the portion of the princess Marguerite, the king of France compromised 
the matter by giving the city of Gisors as a portion with another infant 
princess of France, named Alice.’ his child was in her third year 
when wedded to prince Richard, who was then seven years old. The 
little princess was unfortunately consigned to the king of England for 
education. ‘Two marriages were thus contracted between the daughters 
of Louis VII. and the sons of his divorced queen,—connexions which 
must seem most extraordinary, when we consider that the father of the 

; brides and the mother of the bridegrooms had been married, and were 

“the parents of children who were sisters to both. Louis VII. gave his 
eldest daughter by queen Eleanora in marriage to Henry the Large, 
count of Champagne. 

It was in this year, 1162, that king Henry’s troubles began with 

Thomas a-Becket, who had hitherto been his favourite, his friend, and 
prime-minister, The contest between the king and Becket, which 
fills so many folio pages of modern history, must be briefly glanced at 

‘here. It was the same quarrel which had agitated England between 

Henry I. and Anselm; but England no longer possessed.a virtuous 

daughter of her royal race for a queen, who, out of pity for the poor, 
deprived of their usual provision, mediated between these haughty 


1 Louis had two daughters of that name,—one by Eleanora, and this child by his 
teoond queen, Alice of Chanpagne, 
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spirits. The gay, luxurious daughter of the South was occupied with 
her pleasures, and heeded not the miseries which the king’s seques- 
trations of benefices brought on the destitute part of the population, 
Becket appealed to the empress Matilda, the king’s mother, whq 
haughtily repulsed his suit. Becket was the son of a London citizen, 
who had followed Edgar Atheling on his crusading expedition, and was 
made prisoner in Syria; he obtained his liberty through the affection 
of a Syrian lady, an emir’s daughter, who followed her lover after his 
departure, and succeeded in finding him in London, although she knew 
but two European words, ‘‘ London” and ‘ Gilbert,”— the place of 
abode and Christian name of her lover. The pagan maiden was bap- 
tized, by the favourite Norman name of Matilda, and from this romantic 
union sprang Thomas a-Becket, who was remarkablu fo: his learning 
and brilliant talents, and his fine stature and beauty, "he love which 
Gilbert Becket bore to the race and blood of Alfred, v/yhich had sent - 
him crusading with prince Edgar, rendered him the firr: partisan of his 
niece, the empress Matilda. 

Young Becket had taken the only road to distinction open to an 
Anglo-Saxon: yet he was of the church, but not in it; for he was nei- 
ther priest nor monk, being rather a church-law yer than a clergyman. 
Henry I. had distinguished this Anglo-Saxon with peculiar favour to 
the indignation of his wife and mother, who warned him against feeling 
friendship for an Anglo-Saxon serf with the loathing that the daughters 
of rajahs might feel for a pariah. The see of Canterbury having re- 
mained vacant a year and a half, Henry urged his favourite to accept it, 
in hopes that he would connive at his plans of diverting the revenues of 
the church to enrich those of the crown, for this was simply the whole 
cause of the perpetual contest between the Anglo-Norman kings and the 
archbishops of Canterbury since the Conquest; but as the church sup- 
ported the destitute poor, it is not difficult to decide which had the 
moral right. Archdeacon Becket protested that if he were once a bishop, 
he must uphold the rights of the church; but the king still insisted on 
investing him with the archbishopric. The night before his consecra- 
tion, at supper, he told the king, “that this archbishopric would place 
am eternal barrier between their friendship.” Henry would not believe 
it. Becket was consecrated priest one day, and was invested as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the next. To the annoyance of the king he 
instantly resigned his chancellorship, and became a firm champion for the 
rights of hissee. For seven years the contest between Becket and Henry 
continued, during which time we have several events to note, and to 
conclude the history of the empress Matilda. She was let? regent of 
Normandy by her son, which country she governed with great wisdora 
and kept iu a peaceful state, but she never returned to England. 

1 Rog. Hov. Gervase. Newberry. 
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In the year 1165 king Louis VII. gave the princess Alice (his 
youngest daughter by queen Eleanora) in marriage to the count of Blois, 
and at the same time endowed him with the office of high-seneschal of 
France, which was the feudal right of Henry II., as count of Anjou. 
Henry violently resented this disposal of his office ; and the empress, 
his mother, who foresaw the rising storm, wrote to pope Alexander III., 
begging him to meet her, to mediate between the angry kings. The 
pope obeyed the summons of the royal matron, and the kings met 
Matilda and the pontiff at Gisors. The differences between Becket and 
Henry I] had then risen to a fearful height. It appears that Matilda 
was charged by the pope with a commission of peace-making between 
Becket and his royal master. Emboldened by the mandate of the pope, 
Becket once more referred to the empress Matilda as the mediator 
. between the church and her son, and no more met with repulse. We 
have seen the disgust with which Matilda recoiled from any communi- 
cation with Becket, as the son of a Saxon villein; nevertheless, this 
great man, by means of his eloquent epistles, was beginning to exercise 
the same dominion over the mind of the haughty empress that he did 
over every living creature with whom he communicated. Henry IL., 
alarmed at his progress, sent to his mother a priest named John of 
Oxford, who was charged to inform her of many particulars derogatory 
to Becket’s moral character,—events, probably, that happened during 
his gay and magnificent career as chancellor and archdeacon. 

The demise of the duke of Bretagne had called Henry II. to take pos- 
session of that duchy, in the name of the infant duchess Constance and 
her betrothed lord, his son Geoffrey, when the news arrived of the death 
of the empress Matilda, which occurred September 10, 1167. The 
nother of Henry II. was deeply regretted in Normandy, where she was 
called ‘the lady of the English.” She governed Normandy with dis- 
cretion and moderation, applying her revenues wholly to the benefit of 
the common weal in many public works. While regent of Nor- 
mandy, she applied her private revenues to building the magnificent 
stone bridge, of thirteen arches, over the Seine, called le Grand Pont. 
The construction of this bridge was one of the wonders of the age, being 
built with curved piers, to humour the rapid current of the river. The 
empress built and endowed three monasteries; among these was the 
magnificent structure of St. Ouen. She resided chiefly at the palace of 
Rouen, with occasional visits to the abbey of Bee. 

The empress was interred with royal honours, first in the convent 
of Bonnes Nouvelles: her body was afterwards transferred to the abbey 
of Bec, before the altar of the Virgin. Her son left his critical affairs 
m Bretagne, to attend her funeral. He raised a stately marble tomb 

! Pucarel’s Normandy. 
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to her memory; upon it was the following epitaph, whose climax 
tends rather to advance the glory of the surviving son than the defunct 


mother :— 
“ Great born, great married, greater brought to bed, 
Here Henry’s daughter, wife, and mother’s laid.” ! 


In this grave her body remained till the year 1282, when the abbey 
church of Bee being rebuilt, the workmen discovered it, wrapped up in 
an ox-hide. The coffin was taken up, and, with great solemnity re- 
interred in the middle of the chancel, before the high altar. The ancient 
tomb was removed to the same place, and, with the attention the church 
of Rome ever showed to the memory of a foundress, erected over the 
new grave. This structure falling to decay in the seventeenth century, 
its place was supplied by a fine monument of brass, with a pompous 
inscription.2 The character of this celebrated ancestress of our royal 
line was as much revered by the Normans as disliked by the English. 
Besides Henry II. she was the mother of two sons, Geoffrey and William, 
who both preceded her to the grave. 

Queen Eleanora was resident, during these events, at the palace of 
Woodstock, where prince Jubn was born, in the year 1166. Henry 
completed the noble hall of the palace of Rouen,’ begun by Henry L., 
and nearly finished by the empress Matilda. He sent for queen Eleanora 
from England, to bring her daughter, the princess Matilda, that she 
might be married to her affianced lord, Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony. 
The nuptial feast was celebrated in the newly-finished hall of Rouen- 
’ palace, first opened for this stately banquet, 1167. Queen Eleanora 
was left regent of Normandy by her royal lord; but the people, dis~ 
contented at the loss of the empress Matilda, rebelled against her 
authority ; which insurrection obliged Henry to come to the aid of 
his wife.4 

Guienne and Poitou became in a state of revolt soon after.* The 
people, who earnestly desired Eleanora, their native princess, to goverr 
them, would not be pacified till Henry brought ner, and left her at 
Bourdeaux with her son Richard. Henry, the heir of England, was 
entitled the duke of Guienne; Eleanora’s favourite son, Richard, was 
promised the county of Poitou, subject to vassalage to his brother and 
father. ‘lhe princess Marguerite, the young wife of prince Henry, 
was left in Guienne with her mother-in-law, while Henry II. and his 
heir proceeded to England, then convulsed with the disputes between 


1“ Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens.” 

2 Her remains were discovered and ex- fragments of bones and silver lace, was found, 
numed, for the fourth time, January 1847, wilh an inscription affirming that the chest 
when the ruins of the Benedictine church of contained the bones of the illustrious emprost 
Bec (Hellouin) were demolished. According Matilda, &c. 
to the Aloniteur, a leaden coffin, containing ’ Thierry. 4 Tyrrell 
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church and state carried on by Becket. Queen Eleanora and prince 
Richard remained at Bourdeaux, to the satisfaction of the people of the 
south, who were delighted with the presence of their reigning family, 
although the Norman deputies of king Henry still continued to exercise 
all the real power of the government. 

The heart of Henry’s son and heir still yearned to his old tutor, 
Becket,—an affection which the king beheld with jealousy. In order 
to wean his son from this attachment, in which the young princess 
Marguerite fully shared, Henry II. resolved, in imitation of the Capetian 
royal family, to have him crowned king in his lifetime. ‘Be glad, 
my son,”! said Henry II, to him, when he set the first dish on the table 
at the coronation banquet in Westminster-hall ; “ there is no prince in 
Europe has such a sewer? at his table!”—* No great condescension for 
the son of an earl to wait on the son of a king,” replied young Henry, 
aside to the earl of Leicester. The princess Marcuerite was not crowned 
at the same time with her husband; she remained in Aquitaine, with 
her mother-in-law, queen Eleanora. Her father, the king of France, 
was enraged at this slight offered to his daughter, and flew to arms to 
avenge the affront, Yet it was no fault of king Henry, who had made 
every preparation for the coronation of the princess, even to ordering 
her royal robes to be in readiness; but when Marguerite found that 
Becket, the guardian of her youth, was not to crown her, she perversely 
refused to share the coronation of her husband. 

The character of Henry II., during the long strife that subsisted 
between him and his former friend, had changed from the calm heroism 
portrayed by Peter of Blois; he had given way to fits of violence, 
agonizing to himself and dangerous to his health. It was said, that 
when any tidings came of the contradiction of his will by Becket, he 
would tear his hair, and roll on the ground with rage, grasping handsful 
of rushes ‘n the paroxysms of his passion.® It was soon after one of 
these frenzies of rage that, in 1170, he fell ill* at Dromfront in Maine. 
he then made his will, believing his end approaching. To his son 
Henry he left England, Normandy, Maine, and Anjou ; to Richard, the 
Aquitanian dominions ; Geoffrey had Bretagne, in right of his wife; 
while John was left dependent on his brothers. From this order of 
affairs John obtained the nickname of Lackland, first given him by 
Henry himself, in jest, after his recovery. 

‘During a fit of penitence, when he thought himself near death, Henry 
sought reconciliation with Becket. When, however, fresh contradictions 
arose between them, Henry, in one of those violent accessions of fury 

1 Rog. Hov. 

3 This being one of the functions of the led to his performing the same office at his 

grand seneschal of Francs, which Henry had __ son’s banquet. 


{0 perform, as his feudal service at the coro- 3 Rog. Hov. 
Aation of a king of France, as count.of Anjou, * Brompton, Gervase Rog. Hov. 
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described above, unfortunately demanded, before the knights who at- 
tended in his bedchamber,! “ Whether no man loved him enough to 
revenge the affronts he perpetually received from an insolent priest ?” 
On this hint, Fitz-Urse, Tracy, Britton, and Morville slaughtered Becket, 
before the altar in his cathedral, the last day of the year 1171. 


CHAPTER JI. 


From the time of the marriage of her daughter Matilda to the Lion of 
Saxony, Eleanora had not visited England. The coronation of her eldest 
son and the murder of Becket had occurred while she resided in her 
native province. She had seen her favourite son Richard crowned count 
of Poitou, with all the ceremonies pertaining to the inauguration of her 
ancestors. But king Henry only meant his sons to superintend the 
state and pageantry of acourt ; he did not intend that they should exercise 
independent authority, and Richard’s will was curbed by the faithful 
Norman veterans pertaining to his father. These castellans were the 
real governors of Guierne; an order of affairs equally disapproved of by 
prince Richard, queen Eleanora, and their Aquitanian subjects. The 
queen told her sons,? Richard and Geoffrey, that Guienne and Poitou 
owed no obedience to a king of England, or to his Normans: if they 
owed homage to any one, it was to the sovereign of France; they 
resolved to act. as their Provengal forefathers of old, and pay no homage 
to a king of England. 

All these fermentations were approaching a violent crisis, when 
Henry II., in the summer of 1178, arrived, with his son, the young 
king, in Guienne, to receive the long-delayed homage of count Raymond 
of Thoulouse. Count Raymond, although supported against Eleanora 
by his former enemy, Louis VII., was forced to succumb to the warlike 
energy of the first Plantagenet king of England. ‘The day when the 
count of Thoulouse tendered his long-delayed homage to Henry II. as 
sovereign of Aquitaine, he took the opportunity of his position to sow 
mischief between Henry and his wife and sons. It was part of the duty 
of a feudal vassal to give his sovereign advice in time of need; anc 
when Raymond of Thoulouse® came to this part of his oath of homage. 
as he knelt before Henry II., he interpolated it with these emphatic 
words :—‘ Then I advise you, king, to beware of your wife and sons.” 
That very night the young king, although he always slept in his 
father’s bedroom, escaped to the protection of his father-in-law, 
wouis VII, Simultaneously with the flight of young Henry, his 
brothers, Richard and Geoffrey, deeamped for Paris, Richard’s griev- 


1 Fitz-Stephen calls the four who murdered the archbishop, the barons or servante of the 
eing’s bedchamber. 2 Seript. Rer. Franc. 3 Ibid. 
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ance was, that his wife, the princess Alice of France, was withheld 
from him; while Geoffrey insisted, as he had arrived at the mature age 
of sixteen, that the duchy of Bretagne, and his wife, Constance, whose 
dower it was, should be given to his sole control. 

Henry II. has been taxed with atrocious misconduct in regard to. his 
daughter-in-law, the young duchess of Bretagne, in addition to the 
cr:me he really committed against young Alice of France, the spouse o: 
nis son Richard. But as the authority, John of Salisbury, calls the 
princess of Bretagne Alice, instead of her real name, Constance, it is 
evident that the same person is meant in both instances. Rumours had 
been brought to Eleanora that her husband meditated a divorce; for 
some lady had been installed, with almost regal honours, in her apart- 
ments at Woodstock. Court scandal pointed at her daughter-in-law, 
the princess Alice, whose youthful charms, it was said, had captivated 
er father-in-law, and for that reason the damsel was detained from he 
affianced lord, prince Richard. Enraged at these reports, Eleanora re- 
solved to seek the protection of the king of France; but as she was 
surrounded by Henry’s Norman garrisons, she possessed so little power 
in her own domains, as to be reduced to quit them in disguise.! She 
assumed male attire, and had travelled part of her way in this dress, 
when Henry’s Norman agents followed and seized her, before she could 
reach the territories of her divorced husband. They brought her back 
very rudely, in the disguise she had adopted, and kept her prisoner in 
Bordeaux till the arrival of her husband in that city. 

Now commenced that long, dolorous, and mysterious incarceration, 
which may be considered the third era in the life of Eleanora of Aqui- 
taine. But while on the continent, the imprisonment of queen Hleanora 
was not stationary; we trace her carried, with her royal husband, in a 
state of restraint to Barfleur, where he embarked for England. He had 
another prisoner in company with Eleanora; his daughter-in-law, the 
young Marguerite, who had contumaciously defied him, left -the royal 
rcbes he had had made for her coronation unworn upon his hands, and 
scorned the crown he had offered to place on her brow if not consecrated 
by Becket. With these royal captives, Henry II. landed at Southamp- 
ton, some time in July, 1173.” Henry proceeded directly to Canterbury, 
carrying the captive queens in his train. Here he performed the 
celebrated penance, so often described, at the tomb of Becket. 

_Searcely had king Henry completed his penance, when tidings were 
brought him that his high constable had defeated prince Richard and 
the earl of Leicester, near Bury ;* and this news was followed by a 
messenger, announcing the capture, at Alnwick, of William the Lion, 
king of Scotland, and that the royal prisoner was approaching, with his 


1 Gervase. 2 Diceto. Dr. Henry has likewise traced the progress of Henry with twa 
queens, from the contemporary chroniclers, 3 Brompton and Rog. Hoy, 
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legs tied beneath his horse,—the most approved method of showing 
contumely to a captive in the middle ages, All this manifested very 
clearly to the Anglo-Saxons, that St. Thomas had forgiven his royal 
friend, and was now exerting himself very actively in his behalf; but 
when, within a very few hours, intelligence came that the fleet of young 
king Henry, which had set sail to invade England, had been entirely 
demolished by a storm, public enthusiasm for the saint knew no bounds, 
The king went to return thanks to St. Thomas, at the shrine before 
which he had done penance, and the peace of the kingdom was wholly 
restored. Then was queen Hleanora consigned to confinement, which 
lasted, with but short intervals, for sixteen years. Her prison was her 
own royal palace at Winchester,! where she was guarded by her 
husband’s great justiciary and general, Ranulph de Glanville. 

The poor penitent at Godstow expired in the midst of these troubles, 
not cut off in her brilliant youth by queen Eleanora, but “ from slow 
decay by pining.” She was nearly forty, and was the mother of two 
sons, both of age. She died, practising the severest penances, in the 
high odour of sanctity, and may be considered the Magdalen of the 
middle ages. ‘Tradition says she declared on her death-bed, that when 
a certain tree? she named in the convent-garden was turned to stone, 
they would know the time she was received into glory. She died 
deeply venerated by the simple-hearted nuns of Godstow. The public, 
finding that the queen was imprisoned on account of her restless 
jealcusy, compared the circumstance with the death of Rosamond, and 
revived the old story of Henry’s passion for the penitent of Godstow. 
From this accidental coincidence, of Eleanora’s imprisonment and Rosa- 
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1 Benedict Abbas, and many chronicles. 
Benedict was her prime minister during her 
long regency in the succeeding reign. 

2 The body of Rosamond was buried at 
Godstow, near Oxford, a little nunnery among 
the rich meadows of Evenlod.—Camden. 
According to the peculiar custom of the 
times the grave was not closed, but a sort of 
temporary tabernacle, called in chronicle a 
hearse (of which the modern hatchment is a 
relic), was erected over the coffin before the 
high altar, covered with a pall of fair white 
silk, tapers burnt around it, and banners 
with emblazonment waved over it. Thus 
lying in state, it awaited the time for the 
erection of a monument. Twenty years 
after, the stern moralist St. Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, in a course of visitation of convents, 
cume to Godstow, and demanded, ‘“ Who 
lies there in such state under that rico 
hearse?’ And when the simple nuns re- 
plied, “ It was the corpse of their penitent 


sister, Rosamond Clifford,’ the reformer, 
perhaps remembering sbe was the mother of 
his superior, the archbishop, declared “ that 
the hearse of a harlot was not a fit spectacle 
for a quire of virgins to contemplate, nor 
was the front of God’s altar a proper station 
for it.” He then gave orders for the expul- 
sion of the coffin into the churchyard. ‘Ihe 
sisters of Godstow were forced to obey at the 
time ; but after the death of St. Hugh they 
gathered the bones of Rosamond into a per- 
fumed bag of leather, which they enclosed in 
a leaden case, and, witb all the pertinacity of 
woman’s affection, deposited them in their 
original place of interment. The principal 
remnant serves for a cowhouse. A nut-tree 
grows out of the penitent’s grave, which 
bears every year a profusion of nuts without 
kernels. King John thought proper to raise 
a tomb to the memory of Rosamond: it was 
embossed with fair brass, having an inscrip- 
tion about its edges, in Latin, to this effect :— 


“ This tomb doth here enclose 
The world’s most beauteous rose,— 
Rose passing sweet erewhile, 
Now nought but odour vile,” 
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mond’s death, the memory of the queen has been unjustly burdened 
with the murder of her former rival. 

Henry II. seems to have indulged his eldest and his youngest son 
with the most ruinous fondness; he always kept them near him if 
possible, while prince Richard and prince Geoffrey, equally beloved by 
their mother, were chiefly resident with her on the continent. Prince 
John had entirely an English education, having for his tutor that 
learned ecclesiastic, allied to the Welsh royal family, well known to 
historians as the chronicler Giraldus Cambriensis. 

Through the mediation of the king of France, his father-in-law, the 
young king Henry was reconciled to Henry II. fora time, and his spouse, 
Marguerite was restored to him. King Louis himself visited England 
in 1179, for the purpose of praying for the health of his son, Philip 
Augustus, at the shrine of St. Thomas a-Becket. Notwithstanding the 
singular relationship in which the kings of England and France stood to 
each other, as the former and present husband of the same queen, they 
appear to have met frequently in friendly intercourse. Henry rode all 
night, August 18, with his train, to meet Louis VII. at Dover, where the 
chroniclers relate that Henry made many curious observations on a total 
eclipse of the moon, which happened during his nocturnal journey,—a 
fact reminding us of his fondness for scientific questions, as recorded in 
his character by Peter of Blois. 

Henry II. afterwards took his royal guest to his Winchester-palace, 
where he showed him his treasure-vault, and invited him to take anything 
he chose. Queen Eleanora was then at Winchester, but whether she 
met her divorced lord, is not recorded. In the course of a few months, 
Louis VII. died, of a cold caught at his vigils near the tomb of St, 
Thomas a-Becket. Such was the end of the first husband of Eleanora 
of Aquitaine. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the rebellions and insurrections 

undertaken by the insurgent sons of Eleanora, during their mother’s 
_ imprisonment, were an endless, and indeed an impracticable task. It 
must suffice to hold up a picture of the manners and temper of the 
people over whom she was the hereditary sovereign, and who disdained 
the rule of any stranger, however nearly connected with the heiress of 
their country. All the elements of strife were kept in a perpetual state 
of activity, by the combativeness of the troubadours, whose tensons, or 
war-songs, perpetually urged the sons of Eleanora to battle, when they 
were inclined to repose. Such, among many of inferior genius, was 
Bertrand de Born, viscount de Hauteforte, whom Dante has introduced 
with such terrific grandeur in his Inferno, as the mischief-maker 
oetween Henry II. and Prince John. But he began this work with 
Yenry’s eldest and best beloved son. Bertrand, and all the other trou- 
tadours, hated Henry IJ., whom tl ey considered as an interloper, and 
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a persecutor of their rightful princess, the duchess of Aquitaine, his 
wite. lt is said that Bertrand was in love with queen Eleanora, for he 
addresses many covert declarations to a ‘‘ royal Hleanora” in his chansons, 
adding exultingly, that ‘‘ they were not unknown to her, for she can 
read.”! But there is a mistake of the mother for the daughter, since 
prince Richard, who was a brother troubadour, encouraged Bertrand in 
a passion for his beautiful sister, Eleanora ;? and to the daughter of the 
queen of England, not to herself, these passionate declarations were 
addressed. 

In the midst of an insurrection against his sire, to obtain an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, young Henry Plantagenet died, at the castle ot 
Martel, in Guienne, in his twenty-eighth year. When he found his 
illness mortal, he was seized with deep remorse for his frequent rebel- 
lions against his ever-indulgent father. He sent to king Henry & 
implore his pardon for his transgressions, Before he expired, he hag 
the satisfaction of receiving a ring from his sire, as a token of forgive- 
ness. On the receipt of this pledge of affection, the penitence of the 
dying prince became passionate ; when expiring, he caused himself to 
be taken out of bed, and died on sackcloth and ashes, as an atonement 
for his sins. The death of their heir for a short time reconciled queen 
Eleanora and her royal husband. Henry mourned for the loss of this son 
with the deep grief of David over Absalom, The contemporary chroni- 
clers agree, that from 1183 to 1184, when the princess Matilda, with 
her husband, Henry, the Lion of Saxony, sought refuge in England, the 
captive queen was restored to her rank at the English court.® 

Prince Richard, now become the heir of Henry and Eleanora, re- 
maingd some time quiet, in order to see how his father would conduct 
himself towards him, Although he had arrived at the age of twenty- 
seven, and the princess to whom he was half married was twenty-three, 
she was still detained from him. Richard had formed at Guienne* an 
attachment to a virtuous and beautiful princess, the daughter of a 
neighbouring potentate, and he was anxious that his mysterious entan- 
glement with the princess Alice should be brought to a termination. 

_The continual urgency of prince Richard, in regard to the princess 
Alice, was met with constant evasion. Reports were renewed of the 
king’s intention to divorce queen Eleanora; and the legate resident in 
England, cardinal Hugo, was consulted on the practicability of this 
divorce, and likewise on the possibility of obtaining a dispensation for 
the king’s marriage with some person nearly allied to him. The 20n- 
sequence was, that prince Richard flew to arms, and got possession of 
tis mother’s inheritance, while queen Hleanora was again committed to 
restraint in Winchester-palace. Her lengthened imprisonment infuriated 


1 Count Thierry. sion, and the young princess was married 
2 The royal family.considered the love of very passively to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
the noble troubadour as a mere poetical pas- 3 Benedict Abbas, 4 Gervase, 
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her subjects in Aquitaine. The troubadours roused the national spirit 
in favour of their native princess by such strains as these, which were 
the war-songs that animated the contest maintained by Richard in the 
name of his mother :—‘‘ Daughter of Aquitania, fair fruitful vine! thou 
hast been torn from thy country, and led into a strange land. Thy harp 
is changed into the voice of mourning, and thy songs into sounds of 
lamentation. Brought up in delicacy and abundance, thou enjoyedst a 
royal liberty, living in the bosom of wealth, delighting thyself with 
the sports of thy women, with their songs, to the sound of the lute 
and tabor : and now thou mournest, thou weepest, thou consumest thy- 
self with sorrow. Return, poor prisoner—return to thy cities, if thou 
canst : and if thou canst not, weep, and say, ‘Alas! how long is my 
exile! Weep, weep, and say, ‘ My tears are my bread, both day and 
night! Where are thy guards, thy royal escort? where thy maiden 
train, thy councillors of state? Some of them, dragged far from thy 
country, have suffered ignominious death; others have been deprived 
of sight; others banished and wandering in divers places. Thou criest, 
but no one hears thee !—for the king of the North keeps thee shut up 
like a town that is besieged. Ory, then,—cease not to cry! Raise thy 
voice like a trumpet, that thy sons may hear it ; for the day is approach- 
ing when thy sons. shall deliver thee, and then shalt thou see again thy 
native land!” These expressions of tenderness for the daughter of the 
old national chiefs of Aquitaine are followed by a cry of malediction 
against the towns which, either from force or necessity, still adhered to 
the king of the foreign race :—‘‘ Woe to the traitors which are in 


_ Aquitaine, for the day of their chastisement is at hand! La aa 


\ 


dreads that day. She doubles her trenches, she girds herself all rou 
with the sea, and the noise of her great works is heard beyond the 
mountains. Fly before Richard, duke of Aquitaine, ye who inhabit 
the coast! for he shall overthrow the glorious of the land,—he shall 
annihilate, from the greatest to the least, all who deny him entrance 
into Saintonge!” The manner of Eleanora’s imprisonment was as 
mysterious to her contemporaries and subjects as it is to her modern 
historians, if we may take literally the query propounded in one of her 
troubadour war-songs ‘‘Tell me, double eagle, tell me where wast 
thou when thine eaglets, flying from their paternal nest, dared to put 
forth their claws against the king’ of the North ?” 

For nearly two years, the Angevin subjects of Henry II. and the 
Aquitanian subjects of his captive queen gave battle to each other ; 
and, from Rochelle to Bayonne, the dominions of queen Eleanora were 
ima state of insurrection. The contemporary chroniclers, who beheld 

1 Tenson quoted by M. Michelet, in his eagle, on account of the double sovereignty 


History of France. Eleanora is designated she had possessed, ag queen of France aaj 
in the prophecies of Merlin as the double then of England. 
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this contest of husband against wife, and sons against father, instead of 
looking upon it as the natural consequence of a divided rule in an ex- 
tended empire, exercised by persons of a corrupt education, considered 
it as the influence of an evil destiny presiding over the race of 
Plantagenet, and as the punishment of some great crime. 

It was whispered that queen Hleanora, when pursuing, in her early 
days, her guilty career as queen of France,’ had been too intimate with 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, her husband’s father. Then the story of Foulke 
the Red,? the first that took the name of Plantagenet, was revived, and 
the murder of his brother discussed. The wonderful tale was also 
remembered of the witch-countess of Anjou, Henry IIL.’s great-grand- 
mother, wife to Foulke le Rechin, whose cognomen means “ the 
quarreller.’ This count, having observed that his wife seldom went to 
church (and when she did, quitted it always at the elevation of the 
Host), thought proper not only to force her to mass, but made four of 
his esquires hold her forcibly by the mantle when she was there ; when 
to! at the moment of consecration, the countess, untying the mantle 
by which she was heid, left it in the hands of the esquires, and flying 
through the window of the chapel, was never heard of more. <A great 
thunderstorm happened at the moment of her departure; a dreadful 
smell of brimstone remained, which ‘‘no singing of the monks could 
allay.’ Her ungracious descendant, Richard Coeur de Lion, used to tell 
this tale with great glee to his knights at Poiton ; and added, “Is it 
to be wondered that, having sprung from such a stock, we live on bad 
terms with each other? From Satan we sprang, and to Satan we 
must go.” 

Geoffrey held out Limoges, in his mother’s name, with great per- 
tinacity. Among other envoys came a Norman clerk, holding a cross 
in his hand, and supplicated Geoffrey not to imitate the crime of 
Absalom. ‘ What!” said Geoffrey, “‘wouldst thou have me deprive 
myself of mine inheritance? It is the fate of our family that none 
shall love the rest. Hatred is our rightful heritage,” added he, bitterly, 
‘‘and none will ever succeed in depriving us of it.” During a con- 
ference which prince Geoffrey soon after had with his father, in the 
market-place at Limoges, for the purpose of discussing peace, the 
Aquitanian soldiers and supporters of Geoffrey, full of rage at the sight 
of the monarch who kept their duchess imprisoned, broke the truce, 
by aiming from the castle a shower of cross-how shafts at the person o% 
the king, one of which came so close as to shoot his horse through the 
ear. The king presented the arrow to Geoffrey, saying, with tears, 
“Tell me, Geoffrey, what has thy unhappy father done to thee, to de- 
serve that thou, his son, shouldst make him a mark for thine archers ?” 


1 Brompton. 2 Script. Rer, Franc, 
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Geoffrey was greatly shocked at this accident, of which he declared he 
was wholly innocent. It was the outbreak of popular fury in his 
mother’s subjects, 

Prince Richard having obtained possession of the whole of Aquitaine, 
his father commanded him to surrender it to his mother, queen Eleanora, 
whom he had brought as far as Normandy to claim her right.1 The moment 
the prince received this mandate he gave up the territory, and hastened to 
Normandy to welcome the queen, and congratulate her on her restoration 
tofreedom. During the year 1186, Eleanora exercised sovereign power at 
Bourdeaux, and then resigned it to her son Richard, who in the mean- 
time had made his peace with his father. Henry II. was with his queen 
during this period; for Benedict declares that, the following April, they 
sailed from Barfleur to England. Eleanora was again put under some 
restraint at Winchester-palace, which she quitted no more till the death 
of king Henry, three years afterwards. 

When prince Richard and prince Geoffrey were not combating with 
their father’s subjects, they employed themselves in making war on each 
other. Just before the death of Geoffrey, his brother Richard invaded 
his dominions in Bretagne with fire and sword. After this faction was 
pacified, Geoffrey went to assist at a grand tournament at Paris, where 
he was flung from his steed in the midst of the mélée, and was trodden 

to death beneath the feet of the coursers. He was buried at Nétre 
Dame. ‘This was the second son queen Eleanora had lost. since ber im- 
prisonment, in the very flower of his youth and strength. Like his 
brother Henry, this prince was remarkable for his manly beauty, and 
the agile grace of his martial figure. His death afflicted his mother 
equally with that of her first-born; for Geoffrey had been brought up a 
Provengal, and had shown far more resentment for his mother’s impri- 
sonment than the young king Henry. That Eleanora loved both with 
all a mother’s passionate tenderness, we have the evidence of her own 
most eloquent words. In one of her letters to the pope, preserved in 
the collection of Peter of Blois, she says,—“ The younger king and the 
count of Bretagne both sleep in dust, while their most wretched mother 
is compelled to live on, though tortured by the irremediable recollections 
of the dead.” 

' The misfortunes of prince Arthur, duke of Bretagne, began before his 
birth, and were strengthened by his baptism, on the 29th March, 1187. 
The duchess Constance brought him into the world a few months after 
the death of his father. TEleanora, the eldest child of Constance, had 
been proclaimed heiress of Bretagne, but was disinherited by the birth 
of her brother. “It was the pleasure of king Henry and queen Eleanora 
that the infant should be named Henry; but the Bretons chose to ine 
dulge theic natural prejudices in favour of king Arthur, whom they claim 
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as thir countryman ; and as they looked forward to the boy as the pos- 
sible heir of England, they insisted on giving the last descendant of the 
Armorican princes that favourite name. This was the first public dis- 
pleasure given by Constance to the parents of her husband : thei: enmity 
increased with years.”—‘ Great scandal arose after the death of Geofirey, 
regarding the duchess Constance, and her brother-in-law, John; till his 
marriage with Isabella of Angouléme, he was constantly ‘ haunting 
her ;’ and on this account, it is supposed, Henry II., after the birth of 
her posthumous son, Arthur, foreed the duchess to marry the earl of 
Chester, as prince John’s attentions to his sister-in-law caused consider- 

able comment.” 2 
The commission of moral wrong had involved Henry, great and 
powerful as he was, in a net, within whose inextricable folds he either 
vainly struggled, or awaited the possibility of deliverance by the death 
of the queen. If Eleanora had preceded him to the grave, as in the 
common course of nature might have been expected, he would have sued 
instantly for a dispensation to marry the affianced bride of his son. 
While the queen lived, this could not be done without an explosion of 
scandal which would have dishonoured him in the eyes of all Europe. 
Henry had only two alternatives: either to permit his heir to marry 
the princess Alice, or to shorten the life of the queen Hleanora by 
violent means. Although his prineiples were not sufficiently firm to 
resist temptations to vice, yet he was not abandoned enough to commit 
deliberately either atrocity. So time wore uneasily on, till prince Richard 
attained the age of thirty-four, and Alice that of thirty ; while the king 
still invented futile excuses to keep both in this miserable state of entan- 
glement, wherein Richard could neither free himself from Alice, nor give 
his hand to any other bride. Yet Richard, to further his own ends, made 
the brother of Alice believe that he was willing to complete his engagement. 
“Tt was the wish of Henry II. to crown his son John king of England 
during his lifetime, and to give Richard all his dominions that lay beyond 
the English sea. Richard was not content; he came to the king of 
. France, and cried for aid, saying, ‘Sire, for God’s sake suffer me not to 
be disinherited thus by my sire. I am engaged to your sister Alice, who 
sught by right to be my wife. Help me to maintain my rights and 
hers”? The king of France, after vainly seeking for explanation of the 
reason why his sister was not married to her betrothed, made, with prince 
Richard, an appeal toarms. King Philip contrived to induce prince John 
to join in the rebellion. When Henry heard that this idolized child 
of his old age had followed the insurgent example of his brethren, he 
threw himself into a paroxysm of rage, and invoked the bitterest curses 
_on his head, and that of prince Richard; he cursed the day of his own 
bith; and, after giving orders to his painter at Windsor to paint 2 

1 Carte, 2 Bernard le Trésorier.—Guizot’s Chron. 
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device, of a young eaglet pecking out the eyes of an eagle, as a re- 
proach to prince John, he set out for the continent, in an agonized state 
of mind. 

After waging, for the first time in his life, an unsuccessful war, king 
Henry agreed to meet his son Richard and the king of France at Vezelai. 
As the king was on his progress to this congress, he fell ill at Chinon, 
after indulging in one of his fits of violent passion.! Finding that his! 
life was departing, he caused himself to be carried before the high altar 
of the cathedral, where he expired in the supporting arms of Geoffrey, : 
the youngest son of Rosamond, who was the only one of his children 
from whom he received filial attention in his last moments. Before he 
died, he spoke earnestly to him, and gave him a ring of great value; 
then laying his head on the bosom of Geoffrey,? his spirit departed, 
leaving his features still convulsed with the agony of rage which had 
hastened his end. When the news was brought to Richard that the 
crown of England had devolved upon him by the sudden death of his 
father, he was torn with remorse and regret. He went to meet the royal 
corpse at Fontevraud, the place of interment pointed out by the will of 
the deceased monarch. King Henry, when he was carried forth to be 
_ buried, was first apparelled in his princely robes, having a crown on his 
head, gloves on his hands, and shoes on his feet, wrought with gold ; 
spurs on his heels, a ring of gold on his finger, a sceptre in his hand, his 
sword by his side, and his face uncovered. But this regalia was of a 
strange nature, for the corpse of Henry, like that of the Conqueror, had 
been stripped and plundered; and when those who were charged with 
the funeral demanded the ornaments in which Henry was to lie in’state, 
the treasurer, as a favour, sent a ring of little value, and an old sceptre. 
As for the crown with which the warlike brow of Henry was encircled, 
it was but the gold fringe from a lady’s petticoat, torn off for the occa- 
sion; and in this odd attire, the greatest monarch in the world went 
down to his last abode.’ 

Thus he was conveyed to the abbey of Fontevraud, where he lay with his 
face uncovered, showing, by the contraction of his features, the violent rage 
in which he departed, When Richard entered the abbey he shuddered, and 
prayed some moments before the altar, when the nose and mouth of his 
father began to bleed so profusely, that the monk in attendance kept 
neessantly wiping the blood from his face. Richard testified the most 
poignant remorse at this sight. He wept bitterly ; and, prostrating him- 
self, prayed earnestly, under the mingled stimulus of grief and supersti- 
tion, and then rising, he departed, and looked on the face of his sire no 
more.* Henry II. died July 6th, 1189. 

* The first step taken by Richard I. on his accession to the English 
crown was, to order his mother’s release from her constrained retirement 


4 Which Brompton declares was the immediate cause of death. _ * Lord Lyttelton, 
J P Andrews, 4 Count Thierry from Norman Chronicles, 
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at Winchester-palace. From a captive, queen Eleanora in one moment 
became a sovereign ; for the reins of the English government were placed 
in her hands at the time of her release, ‘‘ Queen Eleanora, directly she 
was liberated from her restraint at Winchester, was invested with full 
powers as regent, which she most beneficially exercised, going im person 
from city to city, setting free all those confined under the Norman game- 
laws, which in the latter part of Henry’s life were cruelly enforced. 
When she released prisoners, it was on condition that they prayed for 
the soul of her late husband.” Her son had given her full power, but, 
to her great honour, Eleanora did not use against those who had been 
her gaolers or enemies. Her regency was entirely spent in acts of mercy 
and wisdom, and her discriminating acumen in the prisoners she live- 
rated may be judged by the following list :—She liberated fully,—“ all 
ronfined for breach of forest laws, who were accused of no further crime. 
All who were outlawed for the same, she invited back to their homes 
and families, All who had been seized by the king’s arbitrary com- 
mands, and were not accused by their hundred or county, she set free. 
But all malefactors, accused on good and lawful evidence, were to be 
kept in prison, without bail.” The queen-regent next ordained that 
“every freeman of the whole kingdom should swear that he would bear 
faith to his lord, Richard, son of king Henry and queen Eleanora, for 
the preservation of life, limbs, and terrene honour, as his liege lord, 
against all living; and that he would be obedient to his laws, and assist 
him in the preservation of peace and justice.” 

Eleanora showed so little distaste to the Winchester-palace, her late 
prison, that she returned thither, after her justiciary progress, to await 
the arrival of her son from the coast of Normandy. It appears that king 
Richard, when he gave commands for his mother’s release, ordered her 
castellan, the keeper of the treasure-vault at Winchester, Ranulph de 
Glanville, to be thrown into a dungeon in Winchester-castle, and loaded 
with fetters weighing a thousand pounds.’ Our ancient chroniclers, 
when labouring to reconcile the prophecies of Merlin with the events of 
English history, while hunting after the impossible, very often start 
some particulars which would otherwise have slept shrouded in the dust 
of the grave. Thus, speaking of the liberation of Eleanora of Aquitaine 
by her son, Richard I., Matthew Paris says she is designated, by Merlin’s 
sentence, Aquila rupti feederis tertiad nidificatione gaudebit; “* the de- 
structive eagle shall rejoice in her third nestling.”—‘“ Eleanora,” pursues 
Matthew, “‘is the eagle, for she spreads her wings over two nations, Eng- 
land and Aquitaine; also, by reason of her emcessive beauty, she de- 
stroyed or injured nations. She was separated from the king of France 
by reason of consanguinity, and from the king of England by divorce’ 
upon suspicion, and kept in close confinement. She rejoiced in her 


! Tyrrell, to whose most learned and indefatigable research the elucidation of many dark 
passages of Eleanora's life is owing. 
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third nestling, since Richard, her third son, honoured her with all 
reverence after releasing her from prison.” If Matthew would imply 
that Henry confined Eleanora for impropriety of conduct, he is not sup- 
ported by other authors. 

King Richard I, landed at Portsmouth, August the 12th, 1189. 
Three days after, he arrived at his mother’s court at Winchester, where 
his first care was directed to his father’s treasure. After he had con- 
ferred with his mother, he ordered before him Ranulph de Glanville, 
who gave him so good an account of the secrets of the Winchester trea- 
sure-vault, that he set him at liberty, and ever after treated him with 
confidence. Hither Ranulph de Glanville had behaved to the queen, 
when his prisoner, with all possible respect, or Eleanora was of a very 
magnanimous disposition, and forebore prejudicing her son against her 
late castellan. Glanville gave up to the king the enormous sum of nine 
hundred thousand pounds, besides valuable jewels. At his first seizure, 
only 100,000 marks were found in the treasure-vault, which, it seems, 
possessed some intricacies only known to Glanville! he king’s next 
care was to settle the revenue of the mother he so passionately loved, and 
whose wrongs he had so fiercely resented. Her dower was rendered 
equal to those of the queens Matilda Atheling and Matilda of Bou- 
logne. 

Richard returned to England with the full intention of immediately 
joining the crusade, now warmly preached throughout Christendom. In 
furtherance of this cherished purpose, preparations were instantly made 
for his early coronation, which took place on the 3rd of September, 1189, 
three weeks only after he reached the shores of his future kingdom, As 
the etiquette of the queen-mother’s recent widowhood prevented her from 
sharing in this splendid festival, all women were forbidden to be present 
at its celebration, Richard issued a proclamation the day before, de- 
barring all women? and Jews from entering the precincts of Westminster- 
abbey at the time of his inauguration,—a classification of persons greatly 
impugning the gallantry of the lion-hearted king. The Provencal alli- 
ance had produced a prodigious influx of this usurious race into England. 
As they enjoyed high privileges in the hereditary dominions of queen 
H'eanora, they supposed they were secure under her son’s government. 

_ Believing money would buy a place everywhere, they flocked to the 
abbey, bearing a rich present; but the populace set upon them and 


1 Rog. Hov. Brompton. Tyrrell. M. bar as the author of ‘ Glanville’s Institutes,’ 


Paris. The singular employment of warlike 
barons as justiciaries, and the combination of 
‘the offices of general and of lawyer in one 
man, are strange features in the Norman and 
vin domination in England. This 
Ranulph de Glanville is an instance; ne was 
Henry’s great general, who defeated and took 
soner William the Lion of Scotland; but 

is only known to our gentlemen of the 


—this steel-clad baron being the first who 
reduced the laws of England to a written 
code, To make the contrast with modern 
times still stronger, the great legalist died 
crusading, baving, either to please Coeur de 
Lion, or to atone for his sins both as lawyer 
and general, taken up the cross for the pur- 
pose of battling “ Mahoun and Termagaunt.” 
2 Rog. Hoy. Brompton. M. Paris. 
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slaughtered them, being excited to religious mania by the preaching of 

the crusade. The massacre of these unfortunate money-brokers was" 
not perpetrated with the connivance of either king Richard or the 

queen-mother. The ringleaders we.e, by the king’s orders, tried and put 

to death. Alice, the long-betrothed bride of Richard, was neither mar- 

ried nor crowned. On the contrary, she was committed to the same 

species of restraint, by the orders of the queen, in which she herself had 

been so long held captive. The princess Alice had been twenty-tws 

years without leaving England; and as she was the only person on 
whom Eleanora retaliated any part of her wrongs, the inference must be 

drawn that she considered Alice as the cause of them. 

Eleanora departed for Aquitaine as soon as her son had settled her 
English dower, and Richard embarked at Dover, for Calais, to join the 
crusade, taking with him but ten ships from the English ports. His 
troops were disembarked, and he marched across France to his mother’s 
dominions, where he formally resigned: to her the power he had exercised, 
during his father’s lifetime, as her deputy. Richard appointed the ren-' 
dezvous of the crusade at Messina, and directing his mother to meet him 
there, he set sail from Marseilles for Sicily ; while Eleanora undertook a 
journey to Navarre, to claim for him the hand of Berengaria, the daugh- 
of king Sancho. 

Richard had much to effect at Messina, before he commenced the cru- 
sade. Before he struck a blow for Christendom, he was obliged to right 
the wrongs of his sister Joanna, queen of Sicily, the youngest daughter 
of Eleanora and Henry II. William the Good, through the recommend- 
ations of Peter of Blois (who had formerly been his tutor), became the 
husband of Joanna Plantagenet. The Sicilian ambassador granted 
Joanna an immense dower ; and, when the aged bridegroom found that 
his young queen was still more beautiful and sweet-tempered than her 
father’s chaplain, Peter, had set forth, he greatly augmented her jointure. 
The king of Sicily died childless, leaving his young widow immense 
riches in his will. King Tancred robbed ker of these, and of her dower ; 
and, to prevent her complaints, enclosed her in prison at Messina. It 
was this outrage Richard hastened there to redress, But the list of goods 
the fair widow direeted her brother to claim of Tancred, could surely 
have only existed in a catalogue of Aladdin’s household furniture :—an 
arm chair of solid gold ;1 footstools of gold; a table twelve feet long,: 
with trestles of gold; besides urns and vases of the same precious metal. 
These reasonable demands were enforced by the arm of the mighty 
Richard, 

Tancred compounded for dower and legacy with the enormous pay- 
ment of 40,000 ounces of gold. This treasure, with the royal widow 


oe Hov. and Vinisauf; \tkewise Piers of Langtoft, who mentions many other curious 
artic 
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herself, were consigned to Richard forthwith. Thus was a companion 
provided for Richard’s expected bride, the elegant and refined Beren- 
garia, who, under the conduct of Eleanora of Aquitaine, was daily ex- 
pected. Richard was so well pleased with the restoration of his sister 
and her treasures, that he asked Tancred’s daughter in marriage for his 
then acknowledged heir, Arthur of Bretagne. 

Hleanora arrived in Messina, bringing with her Berengaria; she tarriea 
but four days in the company of her daughter Joanna, and sailed for 
Rome ; her errand was to settle a dispute which had arisen between king 
Richard and Geoffrey, the son of Rosamond, whom the king had ap- 
pvinted archbishop of York, according to his father’s dying request, but 
required an enormous sum from the revenues of the archbishopric. 
Queen Eleanora returned to England in1190. ‘Thus did Eleanora pass 
from captivity to the high authority of queen-regent. In every emergency 
during the king’s absence, she was the guiding power. She placed the 
government of Aquitaine in the hands of her grandson, Otho of Saxony, 
and “governed England with great wisdom and popularity.”? Queen 
Bleanora, when thus arduously engaged in watching over the interests 
of her best-beloved son, was approaching her seventieth year,—an age 
when rest is imperiously demanded by the human frame. But years of 
toil still remained before her ; and these years were laden with sorrows, 
which drew from her that pathetic alteration of the regal style, on the 
occasion of the captivity of Coeur de Lion, where she declares herself— 
“ Hleanora, by the wrath of God queen of England.” Other traits of 
the subdued spirit of Eleanora are to be discovered; for the extreme 
mobility of her spirits diffused itself even over the cold records of state. 
When swayed by calmer feelings, she styles herself—‘‘ Aulienora, by the 
grace of God humbly queen of England.”? Eleanora of Aquitaine is 
among the very few women who have atoned for an ill-spent youth by a 
wise and benevolent old age. As a sovereign, she ranks among the 
greatest of female rulers. 


1 Peter of Blois’ Epistles. 2 Rymer. : 3 To prevent repetition, the rest of 
ner life is comprehended in the memoirs of her danghters-in-law, Berengaria and Isabella, 


BERENGARIA OF NAVARRE, 


QUEEN OF RICHARD CUR DE LION. 


Berenearta, the beautiful daughter of Sancho the Wise, king of 
Navarre, was first seen by Richard Coeur de Lion, when count of 
Poitou,! at a grand tournament given by her gallant brother at Pam- 
peluna, her native city. Richard was then captivated by the beauty of 
Berengaria, but his engagement to the fair and frail Alice of France 
prevented him from offering her his hand. Berengaria may be considered 
a Provengal princess by language and education, though she was Spanish 
by descent. Her mighty sire, Sancho the Wise, had for his immediate 
ancestor Sancho the Great, called the emperor of all Spain, although he 
inherited but the little realm of Navarre. He married Beatrice, 
daughter of Alphonso, king of Castile, by whom he had three children, 
Berengaria, Blanche, and one son, Sancho, surnamed “ the Strong,”—a 
hero celebrated by the Provengal poets for his gallant exploits against 
the Moors; for he defeated the Miramolin, and broke with his battle- 
axe the chains that guarded the camp of the infidel, which chains 
were afterwards transferred to the armorial bearings of Navarre. 

An ardent friendship had subsisted from boyhood between Richard and 
Sancho the Strong, the gallant brother of Berengaria. A similarity of 
pursuits strengthened the intimacy of Richard with the royal family of 
Navarre. The father and brother of Berengaria were celebrated for their 
skill and judgment in Provencal poetry. Berengaria was herself a 
learned princess; and Richard, who was not only a troubadour poet, but 
as acting sovereign of Aquitaine, was the prince and judge of all trou- 
sadours, became naturally drawn into close bonds of amity with a 
family, whose tastes and pursuits resembled his own, 

No one can marvel that the love of the ardent Richard should be 
strengthened when he met the beautiful, the cultivated, and virtuous 
Berengaria, in the familiar intercourse which sprang from his friend- 
ship with her gallant brother ;? but a secret engagement, replete with 


1 See the preceding biography. were, with Sancho the Strong, on the most 

2 Richard and his nephew, the troubadour intimate terms of friendship, being fratres 
count of Champagne, who afterwards married — gurati, or sworn brothers, according to a cus- 
Blanche, the younger sister of Berengaria tom of 'he chivalric ages, 
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‘hope deferred,” was the fate of Richard the Lion-hearted and the fair 
flower of Navarre, before the death of his father, in 1189, placed him at 
liberty to demand her hand. Richard had another motive for his ex- 
treme desive for this alliance; he considered that his beloved mother, 
qtiecn Eleanora, was deeply indebted to king Sancho, the father of 
Berengaria, because he had pleaded her cause with Henry II., ana ob- 
tained some amelioration of her imprisonment. 

Soon after Richard ascended the English throne, he sent his mother, 
queen Hleanora, to the court of her friend, Sancho the Wise, to demand 
the princess Berengaria in murriage ; “ for,” says Vinesauf, “he had long 
loved the elegant girl.” Sancho the Wise not only received the pro- 
position with joy, but entrusted Berengaria to the care of queen 
Eleanora. The royal ladies travelled from the court of Navarre 
together, across Italy to Naples, where they found the ships belong- 
ing to Eleanora had arrived in the bay. But etiquette forbade Beren- 
garia to approach her lover till he was free from the claims of Alice; 
and the dissolution of that engagement was tedious; therefore she 
sojourned with queen Hleanora at Brindisi, in the spring of 1191, wait- 
ing the message from king Richard, announcing that he was free to 
receive her hand. 

It was at Messina that the question of the engagement between the 
princess Alice and the king of England was debated with Philip 
Augustus, her brother; and more than once, the potentates assembled 
for the crusade expected that the forces of France and England would 
be called into action, to decide the right of king Richard to give his 
hand to any other lady than the sister of the king of France, Piers of 
Lar gtoft recapitulates these events, 

“ Then spake king Philip, and in grief said, 
« My sister Alice is now forsaken, 
Since one, of more riches, of Navarre hast thou taken.’ 
When king Richard understood what king Philip had sworn, 
Before clergy he stood, and proved on that morn, 
That Alice to his father a child had borne, 
Which his sire king Henry held for his own; 
A maiden child it was, and now dead it is. 
‘ This was a great trespass, and against mine own witte 
If I Alice take.’” 
Ring Philip contended that Richard held in hand his sister’s dower, 
the good city of Gisors. Upon this the king of England brought the 
matter to a conclusion in these words : 
“« Now,’ said king Richard, that menace may not be, 
For thon shalt have ward of Gisors thy citee, 
And treasure ilk a deal.’ 
Richard yielded him his right, his treasure and his town, 
Refore witness at sight, (of clerk and eke baron). 


His sister he might marry, wherever God might like, 
And, to make certainty, Richard a quittance tuok.” 
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The French contemporary chroniclers, who are exceedingly indignant 
at the repudiation of their princess, attribute it solely to Hleanora’s 
influence. When Eleanora arrived at Messina, Richard was absent ; 
but queen Joanna was there, preparing herself to embark next day. 
Tha queen of England could not tarry from her regency, but said to 
Joanna,—‘‘ Fair daughter, take this damsel for me to the king your 
brother, and tell him I command him to espouse her speedily.” 
Piers of Langtoft resumes :— 

“ She beleft Berengere, 
At Richard’s costage. 


Queen Joanne held her dear; 
They lived as doves in cage.” 


Eleanora commenced her journey to Italy, where she had a confer- 
ence with pope Celestine, at the castle of Radulphi.? The aged queen went 
to England as regent very soon after the marriage of her son with Beren- 
garia was made public, for she there claimed her share of queen-gold in 
the fines or aid contributed by the feudal tenants of the crown on 
account of that marriage. The monks of Bury contrived to dispense 
with their share of the payment; for, pleading scarcity of coin, they 
sent in, to make up their aid to the king’s marriage, a cup of gold, 
worth one hundred marks, which Henry II. had given to the shrine 
of Edmund, martyr and king. The queen-regent Eleanora recognised 
the cup, and taking it from the heap of treasure sent into the royal 
treasury, she said, “I claim this as my portion, being my queen-gold. 
It was given to the monks of Bury by Henry, my late lord; and I give 
it back to them, on condition that they pray for me and for his soul 
with increased fervency.” 

At the arrival of Berengaria in Sicily, king Richard and king Tan- 
cred were absent on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Agatha, at 
Catania, where Tancred must have devoutly prayed for the riddance 
of his guest. Richard here presented the Sicilian king with a famous 
sword, pretending it was Caliburn, the brand of king Arthur, lately 
found at Glastonbury during his father’s antiquarian researches for 
the tomb of that king. Richard then embarked in his favourite 
galley, named by him ‘ Trenc-the-mere.* He had previously, in 
honour of his betrothment, instituted an order of twenty-four knights, 
who pledged themselves in a fraternity with the king to scale the walls 
of Acre; and that they might be known in the storming of that city, 
the king appointed them to wear a blue band of leather on the left leg, 
from which they were called “ knights of the Blue Thong.’* 


1 Bernard le Trésorier. 5 Rog. Hov. Sir Egerton Bridges names 
2 Her letter to pope Celestine.—Kpistles of Roger St. John as one of these early knights 
Peter of Blois, exlvi. of the Garter. St. George was the tutelary 
3 Chronicle of Josceline of Brakelonde. saint of Aquitaine; his name was the war- 


* Literally meaning vut-the-sea. cry of the dukedom 
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_ he season of Lent prevented the immediate marriage of Richard 
and his betrothed; and, as etiquette did not permit the unwedded 
maiden Berengaria to embark in the ‘ Trenc-the-mere’ under the im- 
mediate protection of her lover, she sailed, in company with queen 
Joanna, in one of the strongest ships, under the care of a brave knight, 
called Stephen de Turnham, After these arrangements, Richard led 
the vau of the fleet in ‘ Trenc-the-mere,’ bearing a huge lantern at 
ther poop to rally the fleet in the darkness of night. Thus, with a 
hundred and fifty ships and fifty galleys, and accompanied by his 
bride and his sister, did lion-hearted Richard hoist sail for Palestine, 
where Philip Augustus had already indolently commenced the siege 
of Acre. 


“ Syrian virgins wail and weep, 
English Richard ploughs the deep.” 


_ Piers of Langtoft thus traces the voyage of the English king and 
queen :— 

* Till king Richard be forward he may have no rest, 
Acres then is his tryste upon Saracen fiends, 
To venge Jesu Christ hitherward he wends, 
The king’s sister Joanne, and lady Berengare, 
Foremost sailed of ilk one; next them his chancellor, 
Roger Mauchel, The chancellor so hight, 
His tide fell not well; a tempest on him light, 
His ship was down borne, himself there to die; 
The king’s seal was lost, with other gallies tway. 
Lady Joanna she the Lord Jesu besought, 
In Cyprus she might be to haven quickly brought: 
The maiden Berengare, she was sore afright, 
That neither far nor near, her king rode in sight.” 


Queen Joanna was alarmed for herself, but the maiden Berengaria 
only thought of Richard’s safety. Bernard, the treasurer, does not 
allow that Joanna was quite so much frightened: ‘Queen Joanna's 
galley sheltered in the harbour of Limoussa, when Isaac, the lord of 
Cyprus, sent two boats, and demanded if the queen would land? She 
declined the offer, saying, ‘ All she wanted was, to know whether the 
king of England had passed?” They replied, ‘They did not know.’ 
At that juncture Isaac approached with a great power ; upon which the 
chevaliers who guarded the royal ladies got the galley in order, to be 
rowed out of the harbour at the first indication of hostility. Meantime 
Isaac, who saw Berengaria on board, demanded ‘ What damsel that was 
with them ? They declared, ‘She was the sister of the king of Navarre, 
whom the king of England’s mother had brought for him to espouse. 
‘Isaac seemed so angry at this intelligence, that Stephen de Turnham 
gave signal to heave up the anchor, and the queen’s galley rowed with 
sll speed into the offing.” 

When the gale had somewhat abated, king Richard, after musterirg 

1 Guizot’s edition of Bernard le Trésorier 
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his navy, found not only that the ship was missing wherein were 
drowned both the chancellor of England and the great seal, but the 
galley that bore the precious freight of his sister and his bride. He 
immediately sailed from a friendly Cretan harbour in search of his lost 
ships. When arrived off Cyprus, he entered the bay of Famagusta, and 
beheld the galley that contained his princesses labouring heavily and 
tossing in the offing. He became infuriated with the thought that some 
wrong had been offered to them, and leaped, armed as he was, into the 
first boat that could be prepared. His anger increased on learning that 
the queen’s galley had put into the harbour in the storm, but had been 
driven inhospitably from its shelter! _ 

At the time of Richard's landing, Isaac and all his islanders were 
busily employed in plundering the wreck of the chancellor’s ship and 
two English transports, then stranded on the Cypriot shore. As this 
self-styled emperor, though in behaviour worse than a pagan, professed 
to be a Christian, Richard, at his first landing, sent him a civil message, 
suggesting the propriety of leaving off plundering his wrecks. ‘To this 
Isaac returned an impertinent answer, saying, “ That whatever goods 
the sea threw on his island he should take, without asking leave of any 


one.” 
“ They shall be bought full dear, by Jesu, heaven’s king.” 


With this saying, Richard, battle-axe in hand, led his crusaders se 
boldly to the rescue, that the mock emperor and his Cypriots scampered 
into Limoussa, the capital of the island, much faster than they had left 
it. Freed from the presence of the inhospitable despot, king Richard 
made signals for Joanna’s galley to enter the harbour. Berengaria, half 
dead with fatigue and terror, was welcomed on shore by the conquering 
king, when, says the chronicler, ‘‘ there was joy and love enow.” 

As soon as Isaac Comnenus was safe behind the walls of his citadel, 
he sent a message to request a conference with king Richard, who ex- 
pected that he had a little lowered the despot’s pride; but when they 
met, Isaac was so full of vapouring and boasting, that he elicited from 
his illustrious auditor an aside in English; and as Cour de Lion then 
uttered the only words in our language he ever was known to speak, it 
is well they have been recorded by chronicle :—‘‘ Ha, de debil!” ex- 
claimed king Richard; ‘he speke like a fole Breton.”? 

As Isaac and Richard could not come to any terms of pacification, the 
despot retreated to a stronghold in a neighbouring mountain: while 
Richard, after making a speech to the Londoners (we hope in more 
choice English than the above), instigating them to the storm of the 

1 Vinesauf and Piers Langtoft. 

2 Piers of Langtoft. This speech implied Besides, Richard was bitter against the Bre 

no offence to the English, but was meant asa _— tons, who deprived him of the society of his 


reproach io the Bretons, who are to this day —_ then acknowledged heir, Arthur, their young 
orsverbial in France for their wilfulness duke.—Vinesauf, 
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Cyriot capital with promise of plunder, led them on to the attack, axe 
in hand. The Londoners easily captured Limoussa. 

Directly the coast was clear of Isaac and his myrmidons, magnificent 
preparations were made at Limoussa for the nuptials and coronation of 
king Richard and Berengaria. We are able to describe the appearance 
made by these royal personages at this high solemnity. King Richard’s 
costume, we may suppose, varied little from that in which he gave 
audience to the despot Isaac a day after the marriage had taken place. 
A satin tunic of rose-colour was belted round his waist; his mantle 
was of striped silver tissue, brocaded with silver half-moons; his sword, 
of fine Damascus steel, had a hilt of gold, and a silver-scaled sheath: on 
nis head, he wore a scarlet bonnet, brocaded in gold with figures of ani- 
nals. He bore a truncheon in his hand. His Spanish steed was led 
vefore him, saddled and bitted with gold, and the saddle was inlaid with 
precious stones ; two little golden lions were fixed on it, in the place of 
a crupper: they were figured with their paws raised, in act to strike 
each other. In this attire,” Vinisauf adds, ‘‘ Richard, who had yellow 
curls, a bright complexion, and a figure like Mars himself, appeared a 
perfect model of military and manly grace.” 

The effigy of queen Berengaria, at Espan, certainly presents her as a 
bride,—a circumstance which is ascertained by the flowing tresses, 
royal matrons always wearing their hair covered, or else closely braided. 
Her hair is parted, @ la vierge, on the brow: a transparent veil, pen- 
dant on each side like the Spanish mantillas, covers the rich tresses at 
their length: the veil is corfined by a regal diadem, of peculiar splen- 
dour, studded with several bands of gems, and surmounted by fleurs-de- 
lis, to which so much foliage is added as to give it the appearance of a 
double crown,—perhaps because she was crowned queen of Cyprus as 
well as of England.! 

At his marriage, king Richard proclaimed a grand feast. 


“ To Limoussa the lady was led, his feast the king did cry, 
Berengere will he wed, and sojourn thereby, 
The third day of the feast, bishop Bernard of Bayonne 
Renewed oft the geste, to the queen he gave the crown.” 


“And there, in the joyous month of May, 1191,” says an ancient 
writer, “in the flourishing and spacious isle of Cyprus, celebrated as the 
very abode of the goddess of love, did king Richard solemnly take to wile 
his beloved lady Berengaria.” By the consent of the Cypriots, wearied of 
Isaac’s tyranny, and by the advice of the allied crusaders who came to 
assist at his nuptials, Richard was crowned king of Cyprus, and his 
bride, queen of England and Cyprus. 

Soon afte the fair heiress of Cyprus, daughter to the despot Isaac, 


1 Sce portrait in the Svo, edition, vol i 
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came and threw herself at the feet of Richard. “Lord king,” she said, 
“have mercy on me!” when the king courteously put forth his hand, 
raised her from the ground, and sent her to his wife and his sister Joanna. 
As many historical scandals are afloat respecting the Cypriot princess, 
implying that Richard, captivated by the distressed beauty, from that 
moment forsook his queen, it is well to observe the words of an eye- 
witness,! who declares “that Richard sent the lady directly to his 
queen, from whom she never parted till after their return to Europe.” 
The surrender of the Cypriot princess was followed by the capture of her 
father, whom the king of England bound in silver chains, richly gilt, 
and presented to queen Berengaria as her captive.? 

After the conclusion of the nuptials and coronation of Berengaria, her 
royal bridegroom once more hoisted his flag on his good galley ‘ Trenc- 
the-mere,’ and set sail, in beautiful summer weather, for Palestine. 
Berengaria and her sister-in-law again embarked under the protection of 
sir Stephen de Turnham, such escort being safer than companionship 
with the warlike Richard.’ Their galley made the port of Acre before 
the ‘Trenc-the-mere.’ ‘On their arrival at Acre, though,” says Ber- 
nard le Trésorier, ‘‘ it was very grievous to the king of France to know 
that Richard was married to any other than his sister: yet he received 
Berengaria with great courtesy, taking her in his arms, and lifting her 
on shore himself from the boat to the beach.” Richard appeared before 
Acre on the long bright day of St. Barnabas, when the whole allied 
army, elated by the naval victory he had won by the way, marched to 
the beach to welcome their champion. “ The-earth shook with foot- 
steps of the Christians, and the sound of their shouts.” 

When Acre was taken, Richard established his queen and sister 
safely there. They remained at Acre with the Cypriot princess during 
the whole of the Syrian campaign, under the care of Richard’s castellans, 
_ Bertrand de Verdun and Stephen de Munchenis. To the left of the 
mosque at Acre are the ruins of a palace, called to this day “king 
Richard’s palace :” this was doubtless the abode of Berengaria. There 
is not a more pleasant spot in history than the tender friendship ot 
Berengaria and Joanna, who formed an attachment amidst the perils 
and’ terrors of storm and siege, ending only with their lives, How 


1 The Provengal metrical historian, who is 3 The king’s arrival was delayed by a naval 
the guide of Piers of Langtoft. battle with a rich Saracen argosy, which he 
2 Isaac afterwards entered among the Temp- captured with great plunder. The manceuvres 
lars, and died in their order. Richard pre- of the ‘'I'renc-the-mere’ are thus described by 
sented his island to Guy de Lusignan, his the Provengal; likewise the casting of tho 
friend, as a compensation for the loss of Jeru- Greek fire :— 
salem, 


« The king’s own galley, he called it ‘ Trenc-the-mere ;? 
It was first under weigh, and came that ship full near, 
Who threw her buckets out. The galley to her drew, 
The king stood full stout, and many of them slew, 

* Though wild fire they cast.” 
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_quaintly, yet expressively, is their gentle and feminine love for each) 
other marked by the sweet simplicity of the words,— 
“ They held each other dear, - 
And lived as doves in cage ” 
noting, at the same time, the harem-like seclusion in which the royai 
_ladies dwelt while sharing the crusade campaign. It was from the 
‘citadel of Acre that Richard tore down the banner of Leopold, archduke 
of Austria, who, by alliance with the family of the Comneni, was related 
to the Cypriot lady. Her captivity was the real matter of dispute, as 
the scandals which connected her name with that of king Richard seemed 
to touch the honour of the house of Austria. 

We have little space to dwell on Richard’s deeds of romantic valour 
in Palestine, on the capture of Ascalon, or the battle of Jaffa, before 
which city was killed Richard’s yellow steed, whose feats in battle are 
nearly as much celebrated by the troubadours as those of his master. 
After the death of Flavelle,! Richard was obliged to fight on foot. The 
courteous Saladin, who saw him thus battling, was shocked that so 
accomplished a cavalier should be dismounted, and sent him, as a pre- 
sent, a magnificent Arab charger. Richard had the precaution to order 
one of his knights to mount first. The headstrong beast no sooner 
found a stranger on his back, than he took the bit between his teeth, 
and, refusing all control, galloped back to his own quarters, carrying the 
Christian knight into the midst of Saladin’s camp. If king Richard had 
ridden the wilful animal, he would, in like manner, have been at the 
mercy of the Saracens. Saladin was so much ashamed of the misbe- 
haviour of his present, that he could scarcely look up while he apolo- 
gized to the Christian knight, for it appeared as if he had laid atrap for 
the liberty of king Richard. Hesent back the knight mounted on a more 
manageable steed, on which Richard rode to the end of the campaign.? 

King Richard, ‘during his Syrian campaign, was once within sight of 
Jerusalem, but never took it. While his queen, Berengaria, sojourned 
at Acre, an incident befell him, of which De Joinville, the companion in 
arms of St. Louis, has thus preserved the memory :—“ In those times, 

_ when Hugh, duke of Burgundy, and king Richard of England were 
abiding at Acre, they received intelligence that they might take Jerusa- 
lem if they chose, for its garrison had gone to the assistance of Damascus. 
They accordingly marched towards the holy city, the English king’s 
battalions leading the way, while Burgundy’s force brought up the rear. 
But when Richard drew near to Jerusalem, intelligence was brought him 
that the duke of Burgundy had turned back with his division, out + of pure 
envy, that it might not be said that the king of England had taken Jeru- 

2 Meaning yellow-coloured, Vinesauf de- their steeds from their colour, as Bayard, 
clares this peerless charger was taken among bay-colour; Lyard, grey; Ferraunt, black 


the spoils of Cyprus, with another named as iron; Flavel, yellow, or very light sorrel, 
Lyard. The cavaliers in ancient times named 2 Chronicle of Bernard le Tresorier 
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salem, As these tidings were being discussed, one of the English knights 
cried out,—‘ Sire, sire! only come hither, and I will show you Jerusalem. 
But the king, throwing down his weapons, said, with tears in his eyes and 
hands uplifted to heaven,—‘ Ah, Lord God! I pray thee that I may 
never see thy holy city Jerusalem, since things thus happen and since I 
cannot deliver it from the hands of thine enemies!’ Richard could do 
nothing more than return to his queen and sister at Acre. 

“You must know that this king Richard performed such deeds of 
prowess when he was in the Holy Land, that the Saracens, on seeing 
their horses frightened at a shadow or a bush, cried out to them, ‘ What! 
dost think Melec-Ric is there? In like manner, when the children of 
Turks or Saracens cried, their mothers said to them, ‘ Hush, hush! or I 
will give you to king Richard ;’ and from the terror of these words the 
babes were instantly quiet.’”? The final truce between Richard and Sa- 
ladin was concluded in a fair flowery meadow near Mount Tabor, where 
Richard was so much charmed with the gallant bearing of the “ prince of 
Miscreants,” as Saladin is civilly termed in the crusading treaties, that he 
declared he would rather be the friend of that brave and honest pagan, 
than the ally of the crafty Philip or the brutal Leopold. It is a tradition, 
often cited in modern romance, but without historical foundation, that 
Richard offered the hand of his sister, queen Joanna, to Saladin’s brother, 
Melec Adhel. 

The autumn of 1192 had commenced when king Richard concluded his 
peace with Saladin, aud prepared to return, covered with fruitless glory, 
to his native dominions, A mysterious estrangement had, at this time, 
taken place between him and Berengaria ; yet the chroniclers do not men- 
tion that any rival had supplanted the queen, but merely that accidents 
of war had divided him from hercompany. As for the Cypriot princess, 
if he were estranged from his queen, he must likewise have been separated 
from the fair captive, since she always remained with Berengaria. The 
king bade farewell to his queen and sister, and saw them embark the very 
evening of his own departure. The queens, accompanied by the Cypriot 
princess, sailed from Acre, under the care of Stephen de Turnham, Sep- 
tember the 29th. Richard meant to return by a different route across 
Europe. He travelled in the disguise of a Templar, and embarked in a 
ship belonging to the master of the Temple. This vessel was wrecked off 
the coast of Istria, which forced Richard to proceed homewards through 
the domains of his enemy, Leopold of Austria, To his ignorance of geo- 
graphy is attributed his near approach to Leopold’s capital. After several 
narrow escapes, a page, sent by Richard to purchase provisions at a village 


¥ 1 A oe) Tean Stanley in his Sinai and Palestine.  * Joinville’s words are thus paraphrased 
Is Dryden :— 
“ No more Sebastian’s formidable name 
Is longer used to still the crying babe.” 
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near Vienna, was recognised by an officer who had made the late crusade 
with Leopold. The boy was seized, and, after enduring cruel torments, 
he confessed where he had left his master. 

When Leopold received certain intelligence where Richard harboured, 
the inn was searched, but not a soul found there who bore any appear- 
ance of a king. ‘No,” said the host, ‘there is no one here like him 
whom you seek, without he be the Templar in the kitchen, now turning 
the fowls which are roasting for dinner.” The officers of Leopold took 
the hint and went into the kitchen, where, in fact, was seated a Templar 
very busy turning the spit. The Austrian chevalier, who had served in 
the crusade, knew him, and said quickly, ‘There he is: seize him!” 
Ceeur de Lion started from the spit, and did battle for his liberty right 
valiantly, but was overborne by numbers,’ The revengeful Leopold im- 
mediately imprisoned his gallant enemy, and immured him so closely in 
a Styrian castle called Tenebreuse, that for months no one knew whether 
the lion-hearted king was alive or dead. Richard, whose heroic name was 
the theme of admiration in Europe, and the burden of every song, seemed 
to have vanished from the face of the earth. 

Better fortune attended the vessel that bore the fair freight of the three 
royal ladies, Stephen de Turnham’s galley arrived without accident at 
Naples, where Berengaria, Joanna, and the Cypriot princess landed safely, 
and, under the care of sir Stephen, journeyed to Rome, The Provencal 
traditions declare, that here Berengaria first took the alarm that some dis- 
aster had happened to her lord, from seeing a belt of jewels offered for 
sale which she knew had been on his person when she parted from him, 
At Rome she likewise heard some vague reports of his shipwreck, and of 
the enmity of the emperor Henry VI. Berengaria was detained at Rome, 
with the princesses her companions, by her fear of the emperor, for 
upwards of half a year. At length the pope, moved by her distress 
and earnest entreaties, sent them, under the care of messire Mellar, one 
of the cardinals, to Pisa, whence they proceeded to Genoa, where they 
took shipping to Marseilles. “At Marseilles, Berengaria was met by 
her friend and kinsman, the king of Arragon, who showed the royal 
ladies every mark of reverence, gave them safe-conduct through his Pro- 
vengal domains, and sent them on, under the escort of the count de 
Sancto Egidio.” This Evidio is doubtless the crusader Raymond count 
St. Gilles, who, travelling from Rome with a strong escort, offered his 
protection to the distressed queens of England and Sicily; and though 
his father, the count of Thoulouse, had, during Richard’s crusade, in- 
-yvaded Guienne, and drawn on himself a severe chastisement from 
Berengaria’s faithful brother, Sancho the Strong, yet the young count so 
well acquitted himself of his charge, that he won the affections of the fair 

1 Translated from Bernard le Trésorier—Guizot’s Chronicles, 
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widow, queen Joanna, on the journey. The attachment of these lovers 
healed the enmity that had long subsisted between the house of Aquitaine 
and that of the counts of Thoulouse, on account of the superior claims of 
queen Eleanora on that great fief. When Eleanora discovered their 
attachment, she conciliated his father by giving up her rights to her 
daughter, and Berengaria had the satisfaction of seeing her two friends 
united after she arrived at Poitou. 

Now queen Berengaria is left safely in her own dominions, it is time to 
return to her unfortunate lord, who seems to have been destined, by the 
malice of Leopold, toa life-long incarceration. The royal prisoner almost 
despaired of liberty when he wrote that pathetic passage in his well-known 
Provencal tenson, saying, “ Now know I for a certainty that there exists 
‘or me neither friend nor parent; or, for the lack of gold and silver, I 
should not so long remain a prisoner.” He scarcely did justice to his 
affectionate mother, who never ceased exerting herself for his release, 
Without giving any credence to the ballad story of king Richard and the 

_lion’s heart, which seems to have arisen from a metaphorical epithet oj 
the troubadour Peyrols,! and is not even alluded to by the most imagi- 
native of contemporary chroniclers, it really appears that Richard was 
ill-treated during his German captivity. Matthew Paris declares he | 
was thrown into a dungeon from whence no other man ever escaped 
with life, and was loaded with irons; yet his countenance was ever 
serene, and his conversation pleasant and facetious with the crowds of 
armed guards, who were stationed at his dungeon-door day and night. 
It was a long time before Richard’s friends could with any certainty 
make out his locality. He was utterly lost for some months. Blondel, 
a, troubadour knight and poet, who had been shipwrecked with him on 
the coast of Istria, and who had sought him through the cities of 
southern Germany, sang, beneath the tower Tenebreuse, in which he was 
confined, a tenson which Richard and he had composed together. Scarcely 
had he finished the first stanza,2 when Richard replied with the second. 
Blondel directly went to queen Eleanora, and gave her tidings of the ex- 
istence of her son, and she took measures for his release. 

_ The letters which Eleanora of Aquitaine addressed to pope Celestine 
on the subject of her son’s captivity, were penned by the royal secretary, 


t In the beautiful crusade sirvente extant lyon by the heart so hard, that he slew the 
by Peyrols, he calls the king “ lion-hearted lyon, and therefore is called Coeur de Lyon, 
Richard.” Peyrols was his fellow-soldier.— while others say he is called Coeur de Lyon 
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Sismondi. The earliest chronicler who men- 
tions the lion-legend is Rastall, the brother- 
in-law of Sir Thomas More, who had no 
better means of knowing the truth than we 
have. Here are his quaint sayings on the 
subject: “It is said that a lyon was put to 
king Richard, being in prison, to have de- 
voured him ; and when the lyon was gaping, 
he put his arm in his mouth and pulled the 


because of his boldness and hardy stomach.” 

2 Blondel’s tenson is not preserved, but the 
poem Richard composed is still in the Biblio- 
théque Royal. There is no just reason for 
doubting this Provengal tradition of Blondel’s 
agency in the discovery of Richard. Cres- 
cembini and most foreign historians authen- 
ticate it. In fact, it is consistent with the 
manners and customs of the era. 
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Peter of Blois.! Whether the composition emanated from Peter, or from 
his royal lady, is another question. There are many passages alluding 
with passionate penitence to her own former criminality, which no 
courtier dared to have indited ; on the other hand, the numerous scrip- 
tural narratives indicate the ecclesiastic, while a tincture of pedantry, to 
say nothing of punning, speaks strongly of the professional scribe. The 
letters are written in Latin, but that language presented few difficulties 
to Eleanora, who could compose in Provengal, a dialect far more Latin- 
ized than French: likewise, she had been accustomed to the daily ser- 
vice of the church. The tenour of the epistles, the strain of self-condem- 
- nation, and the agonized maternity that runs through them, give the 
idea that they were written from her lips, or transcribed from passages 
which she had noted down. What scribe, for instance, would have pre- 
sumed thus to express himself?—“O Mother of mercy! look upon a 
wretched mother. If thy son, the fount of mercy, avenges the sins of 
the mother on the son, let him launch his vengeance on her who has 
sinned ; let him punish me, the guilty, and not let his wrath diverge on 
my unoffending son. Me, miserable yet unpitied as I am! why have J, 
the queen of two kingdoms, survived to endure the wretchedness ot 
calamitous old age? ...... The young king and the count of Bre- 
tagne sleep in the dust, while their hapless mother lives on, tortured 
with the remembrance of the dead. Two sons were left for my consola- 
tion, but now they only survive for my sorrow, condemned and miserable 
wretch that Iam! Richard, the king, is in chains, while John wastes 
and devastates his captive brother’s realm with fire and sword. The 
Lord’s hand is heavy upon me: truly his anger fights against me when 
my sons strive together, if that may be called a strife where one persor 
languishes in prison, and his opponent, oh, grief of griefs! lawlessly 
usurps the unfortunate one’s dominions.” 

The queen-mother here alludes to the strife raised by prince John. 
He had obtained his brother’s leave to abide in England, on condition 
that he submitted to the government established there. Queen Eleanora 
had intended to fix her residence at Rouen, as a central situation between 
her own dominions and those of king Richard. But the confused state 
of affairs in England summoned her thither, February 11,1192. She 
found John in open rebellion ; for, stimulated by messages from Philip 
Augustus, offering him all Richard’s continental provinces, and the hand 
of Alice, rejected by Richard, he aimed at nothing less than the English 
erown. ‘The arrival of his mother curbed his turbulence: she told him 
to touch his brother's rights under peril of her curse ; she forbade his dis- 
graceful intention of allying himself with Alice; and, to render such 
mischievous project impossible, she left that princess in close confinement 
at Rouen, instead of delivering her to Philip Augustus, as king Richard 
; + Letters of Peter of Blois, edited by Du Chesne.—Bib. du Roi, Paris. 
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shad agreed,—so little truth is there in the common assertion that the 
worthless character of John might be attributed to the encouragement 
his vices received from his mother; but it was the doting affection ot 
Henry II. for his youngest son that had this effect, as he was the child 
of his old age, and constantly near him, while the queen was kept in 
confinement at a distance from her family. 

To proceed with Eleanora’s letters. Her agonizing exclamations and 
self-reproaches are diversified by the scribe Peter with interpolations 
from Job and Jeremiah, and the penitential Psalms; yet an earnest vein 
of personality runs through the epistle, which is in many passages im- 
bued with historical truth. Eleanora, when meditating on a journey to 
visit, or rather to search for, the prison of her son, thus expresses her- 
self :—“ If I leave my son’s dominions, invaded as they are on every side 
with enemies, they will, on my departure, lose all counsel and solace : if 
T remain, I shall not behold my gon, whose face I long to see. There 
will be none to labour for his redemption, and, what I fear the most, ha 
will be goaded for an exorbitant ransom; and unused as his generous 
youth is to such terrible calamities, he will not survive all he has to en- 
dure.”! ‘This remarkable letter, then, seems to enter into a strain of 
reproach against the pope, which has caused some surprise to those who 
are not imbued with the peculiar spirit of that age; but the object of 
Eleanora is clearly to excite the pope into asserting his spiritual power 
against the usurpations of the emperor and the house of Austria. 

Eleanora invokes the thunders of the German pope Celestine against 
the German encroacher, and strives to pique him into becoming the ad- 
vocate of her son :—‘“‘ Yet the prince of the apostles still fills the apos- 
tolic chair, and his judgment-seat is a place of resort; wherefore it re- 
mains that you, O holy father! draw against these injurious ones the 
sword of Peter, which is for this purpose set over people and kingdoms ; 
for the cross of Christ excels the eagles of Cesar, the sword of Peter the 
weapon of Constantine, the apostolic see is above the imperial power.* 

...«.+.. Wherefore, then, do you leave my son in bonds, delaying negli- 
gently? or rather, is it that you dare not free him?.... Woe for us 
when the shepherd dreads the wolf! leaving not only the lambs, but the 
elect leader ® of the flock in the bloody fangs of the beast of prey...... 
If my son were prosperous, they would hasten at his summons, because 
they would expect bountiful largess from his generosity and the great 
revenues of his dominions......Is this the promise you made me 
at the castle of Radulfi,4 with such protestations of aid and kindness? 
What availed it to feed my simplicity with mere words ?” 


1 Letters of Peter of Blois, edited by Du Chesne.—Bib. du Roi, Paris, 
2 Ibid. These are all axioms and sayings 4 It will be remembered that Eleanora, on 
of the Guelphic party. her voyage home from Messina, visited the 
3 Richard, she thus reminds pope Celestine, pope. to adjust some disputes concerning the 
was elected head of the crusade, archbishopric of York 
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The passionate penitence of Hleanora broke forth in the following ex- 
clamations, which, it will be allowed, were no flowers of her scribe’s rheto- 
ric :—“‘ Oh, Lord ! to thee are the eyes of thy servant lifted up,—to thee : 
thou lookest on my grief. Lord of lords, and king of kings! consider the 
cause of thine Anointed; assert the empire of thine own Son, and at the 
same time save the son of thine handmaid. Visit not on him the crimes 
of his father, or the iniquities of his mother !” 

Again Eleanora struggles to awake the jealousy of the pope, whom she 
suspects of Ghibiline, or German tendencies, by representing the cruelty 
of the emperor Henry to churchmen. She accuses him of the assassi- 
nation of the bishop of Liege, and of the imprisonment of several Ger- 
man and Italian prelates ; also of taking possession of Sicily, which, since 
the time of Constantine, had ever been the patrimony of St. Peter :— 
“We feel evil: we dread more,” concludes the queen. “I am no pro- 
phetess, nor even a prophet’s daughter; yet my sorrow foresees greater 
troubles for the future! That sorrow chokes the words I would utter: 
sobs impede my breath, and close up the vocal utterance which would fur- 
ther express the thoughts of my soul! Farewell.” By the abruptness 
of the conclusion, it is by no means improbable that the passion of 
grief, which had been excited by many passages in this letter, actually 
prevented the queen from further dictation to Peter of Blois, who availed 
himself of a circumstance, at once natural and interesting, for the 
conclusion of his transcript. 

Eleanora throughout strives to pique pope Celestine into the asser- 
tion of his spiritual power in behalf of her Richard, who was by alli- 
ance as well as principle an undoubted Guelphite,! or supporter of the 
church against all temporal despotism,—excepting his own. More- 
over, the queen summoned her favourite grandson Otho, of Guelph, 
the representative of that heroic line, and withal her deputy in Aquitaine, 
to the aid of his uncle Richard; and he hastened, nothing loth, to the 
German congress, that he might give Coeur de Lion the aid of his for- 
midable name, and the sanction of his great office as hereditary guardian 
of the liberties of the church. 

The queen sent two abbots to confer with Richard ; they met him, 
with his German guards, on the road to Worms, where a diet of the 
empire was soon to be held, and were received by him with his usual 
spirit and animation. He inquired into the state of his friends, his sub- 
jects, and his dominions, and particularly after the health of the king of 
Scotland, on whose honour, he said, he entirely relied ; and certainly he 


. 1 The office of the princes of the house of Guelphs did not lose their occupation; they 


Guelph, the most civilized and heroic among 
the German potentates, was to defend, by 
their occupation of southern Germany, Italy, 
and the city of the pontiff, against the incur- 
sions of the barbarian Germans. When the 
German empire became Christian, the warlike 


defended the spiritual independence of the 

pope against the temporal power of ‘the em- 

pire,—a quarrel, although carried on by other 

seamplons, not quite decided at the present 
y- 
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was not deceived in his judgment of the character of that hero. On 
hearing of the base conduct of his brother John, he was shocked and 
looked grave ; but presently recovering his cheerfulness, he said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ My brother John was never made for conquering kingdoms !”! 
Richard defended himself before the diet with eloquence and pathos that 
drew tears from most of his hearers; and the mediation of the princes of 
the empire induced the emperor to accept, as ransom, one hundred thou- 
sand marks of silver. ‘This ransom was collected in England, Normandy, 
and Aquitaine; queen Eleanora largely contributed to it. She again: 
received a tithe of queen-gold to a large amount. She had taken one: 
hundred marks out of every thousand raised for her son’s marriage, and 
now she claimed the tenth of his ransom, although she certainly gave it, 
with much more, as her contribution towards his freedom. The monks 
of Bury, having obtained the restoration of their gold cup through her 
generosity, resolved to act the same part again, for they were amerced in 
the enormous sum of a thousand marks as their quota. As they had no 
money, they sent in the whole of their church plate in payment. Again 
it is recorded that- Hleanora, the queen-regent, was personally superin- 
tending the registration of the money and valuables that came into the. 
treasury of her son. ‘ Now,” pursues the Bury chronicler, ‘‘it was 
queen Eleanora’s right, by the law of the land, to receive a hundred 
marks whensoever the king is paid a thousand. So she took up this gold 
cup and gave it back to us once more, for the benefit of the soul of her 
‘dear lord, king Henry II.” The adventures of this gold cup (which are 
not yet concluded) offer the most practical illustration of the nature of the 
claims of the queens of England on the awrwm regine yet discovered. 

When the first instalment of king Richard’s ransom was ready, his 
affectionate mother and the chief justiciary set out for Germany, a little 
before Christmas. She was accompanied by her grand-daughter, 
Eleanora, surnamed ‘the Pearl of Brittany.” This young princess 
was promised, by the ransom treaty, in marriage to the heir of Leopold 
of Austria.2 The Cypriot princess was likewise taken from the keeping 
of queen Berengaria, on the demand of the emperor, and escorted by 
queen Eleanora to the German congress, where she was surrendered to 
her Austrian relatives, 

It was owing to the exertions of the gallant Guelphic princes, his 
relations, that the actual liberation of Cceur de Lion was at last effected. 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony,* and his sons, appeared before the 
diet, and pleaded the cause of the English hero with the most passionate 
eloquence ; they pledged their credit for the payment of the remainder 
of his ransom, and actually left William of Winchester, the youngest 


1 Rog. Hov. sentative of this great and generous prince ; 
2 The marriage contract was afterwards and at the same time, from his wife Matilda, 
broken. eldest daughter ¢f Henry IL., derives a second 


3 Her Majesty queen Victoria is the repre- direct descent from the house of Plantagenet, 
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- Guelphic prince, in pawn with the emperor for the rest of the ransor. 
After an absence of four years, three months, and nine days, king 
Richard landed at Sandwich, in April, the Sunday after St. George’s- 
day, 1195, in company with his royal mother, who had the pleasure of 
surrendering to him his dominions, both insular and continental, without 
diminution. Eleanora’s detention of the princess Alice in Normandy 
had drawn on that country a fierce invasion from Philip Augustus, 
the result of which would have been doubtful if the tears of Berengaria, 
then newly arrived in Aquitaine, had not prevailed on her noble brother, 
Sancho the Strong, to traverse France with two hundred choice knights. 
By the valour of this hero, and his chivalric reinforcement, Normandy 
was delivered from the king of France! Berengaria, during the impri- 
sonment of her royal husband, lost her father, Sancho the Wise, king 
of Navarre, after a glorious reign of forty-four years. 

After a second coronation at Westminster, not shared by his queen, who 

was absent in Aquitaine, Richard went in progress throughout England, 
with his royal mother, to sit in judgment on those castellans who had be: 
trayed their fortresses to his brother John; by the advice of his mother, 
they were treated with much lenity. At all these counsels queen Eleanora 
assisted him, being regarded with the utmost reverence, and sitting in 
state at his right hand. Probably, in the same progress, king Richard 
sold the manor of Mildenhall to the monks of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
Queen Eleanora made a claim of her awrum regine, or queen-goid, on 
the sum paid to her son. Once more the wily ecclesiastics, knowing the 
good service the gold cup of Henry II. had done for them, sent it in as 
part of payment, protesting their utter inability otherwise to make up 
the price. Queen Eleanora was present, for the purpose of asserting 
her claim on the tenth of the gold; but when she saw, for the third 
time, her old acquaintance, the gold cup, she was somewhat disturbed in 
spirit, deeming that her generosity was played upon. It is true, she 
redeemed the gift of her husband, but she required from the monks ot 
Bury a solemn promise, “that, for the time to come, the gold cup of 
Henry II. should be held sacred, and never again be set for sale or laid 
in pledge.”? 
- When the king, in the course of his progress, arrived in Normandy, 
queen Eleanora introduced into his chamber prince John, who knelt at 
his royal brother’s feet for pardon. Richard raised him, with this mag- 
nhanimous expression: ‘‘I forgive you, John; and 1 wish I could as 
easily forget your offence as you will my pardon.” 

King Richard finished his progress by residing some months in his 
Angevin territories, Although he was in the vieinity of the loving and 
faithful Berengaria, he did not return to her society, The reason ot 
this estrangement was, that the king had renewed his connexion with a 
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number of profligate and worthless associates, the companions of his long 
bachelorhood in his father’s lifetime. 

Richard was hunting in one of his Norman forests, when he was met 
by a hermit, who recognised him, and preached him a very eloquent 
sermon on his irregular life, finishing by prophesying that, unless he 
repented, his end and punishment were close at hand. The king 
answered slightingly, and went his way; but the Easter following he 
was seized with a most severe illness, which threatened to be fatal, when 
he remembered the saying of the hermit-prophet, and, greatly alarmed, 
began to repent of his sins. He sent for all the monks within ten miles 
round, and made public confession of his iniquities, vowing, withal, that 
if queen Berengaria would forgive him, he would send for her, and 
never forsake her again. On his recovery these good resolutions were 
strengthened. 

When Richard first parted from his queen, he quarrelled with the vir- 
tuous St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, on the old ground of exacting a 
simoniacal tribute on the installation of the prelate into his see. Willing 
to evade the direct charge of selling the see, king Richard intimated 
that a present of a fur-mantle, worth a thousand marks, might be the 
composition. St. Hugh said he was no judge of such gauds, and there- 
fore sent the king a thousand marks, declaring, if he would devour the 
revenue devoted to the poor, he must have his wilful way. Richard 
pocketed the money, but some time after sent for the fur-mantle. 
St. Hugh set out for Normandy, to remonstrate with the king on this 
double extortion. His friends anticipated that he would be killed ; but 
St. Hugh said, “I fear him not,” and boldly entered the chapel where 
Richard was at mass, when the following scene took place. ‘‘ Give me 
the embrace of peace, my son,” said St. Hugh. ‘‘That you have not 
deserved,” replied the king. ‘‘ Indeed I have,” said St. Hugh, “for I 
have made a long journey on purpose to see my son.” So saying, he 
took hold of the king’s sleeve, and drew him on one side. Richard 
smiled, and embraced the old man. They withdrew to the recess be- 
hind the altar, and sat down. ‘In what state is your conscience ?” 
asked the bishop. “ Very easy,” answered the king. ‘How can that 
be, my son,” said the bishop, “ when you live apart from your virtuous 
queen, and are faithless to her? when you devour the provision of the 
poor, and load your people with heavy exactions? Are these light 
transgressions, my son!” The king owned his faults, and promised 
amendment: and when he related this conversation to his courtiers, he 
added,—* Were all our prelates like Hugh of Lincoln, both king and 
barons must submit to their righteous rebukes!” Whether the inter- 
view with St. Hugh took place before or after the king’s alarming ill- 
peas, we have no data to declare; but as Richard was evidently in a 

1 Rog. Hov 3 Berrington. 
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tamer state when St. Hugh visited him than when he lawlessly de- 
manded the fur-mantle, we think the good bishop must have arrived 
opportunely. 

The final restoration of Berengaria to the affections of her royal hus« 
band took place a few months after, when Richard proceeded to Poictiers, 
where he was reconciled to his queen, and kept Christmas and the new 
year of 1196 in that city, with princely state and hospitality. It was a 
year of great scarcity and famine, and the beneficent queen exerted her 
restored influence over the heart of the king by persuading him to give 
all his superfluous money in bountiful alms to the poor, and through 
her goodness many were kept from perishing. From that time queen 
Berengaria and king Richard were never parted. She found it best to 
accompany him in all his campaigns, and we find her with him at the 
hour of his death. Higden, in the Polychronicon, gives this testimony 
to the love that Berengaria bore to Richard: ‘The king took home to 
him his queen Berengaria, whose society he had for a long time neglected, 
though she were a royal, eloquent and beauteous lady, and for his love 
had ventured with him through the world.” 

The same year the king, despairing of heirs by his consort, sent for 
young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, that the boy might be educated at his 
court as future king of England. His mother Constance, out of enmity 
to queen Hleanora, unwisely refused this request, and she finished her 
folly by declaring for the king of France, then waging a fierce war against 
Richard. This step cost her hapless child his inheritance, and finally 
his life. From this time Richard acknowledged his brother John as his 
heir, The remaining three years of Richard’s life were spent in petty pro- 
vincial wars with the king of France. In one of his treaties the princess 
Alice was at last surrendered to her brother, who gave her, with a tar- 
nished reputation and the dowry of the county of Ponthieu, in marriage 
to the count of Aumerle, when she had arrived at her thirty-fifth year. 

After the reconciliation between Richard and Berengaria, the royal 
revenues arising from the tin mines in Cornwall? and Devon, valued at 
two thousand marks per annum, were confirmed to the queen for her 
dower. Her continental dower was the whole county of Bigorre, and 
the city of Mans. 

It was the lively imagination of Richard, heated by the splendid fic- 
tions of Arabian romance, that hurried him to his end. A report was 
brought to him in 1198 that a peasant, ploughing in the fields of Vido- 
mar, lord of Chaluz, in Aquitaine, had struck upon a trap-door, which 

_ concealed an enchanted treasure ; going down into a cave, he discovered 
several golden statues, with vases full of diamonds, all of which had 
been secured in the castle of Chaluz, for the private use of the sieur de 
Vidomar. Richard. when he heard this fine tale, sent to Vidomar 

1 Rigord, French Chrom 4 Rymer’s Foedera, 
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demanding, as sovereign of the country, his share of the golden statues. 
The poor castellan declared that no such treasure had been found; 
nothing but a pot of Roman coins had been discovered, and those he 
was welcome to have. As Richard had set his mind upon golden 
statues and vases of diamonds, and had thriven so well when he de- 
manded the golden furniture from king Tancred, it was not probable he 
could lower his ideas to the reality stated by the unfortunate lord of 
Vidomar. Accordingly he marched to besiege the castle of Chaluz, 
sending word to Vidomar either to deliver the statues, or abide the 
storming of the castle. To this siege queen Berengaria certainly accom- 
panied the king. Here Richard met his death, being pierced from the 
walls by an arrow from an arbalista, or cross-bow, aimed by the hand 
of Bertrand de Gordon.! It was the unskilfulness of the surgeon, who 
mangled the king’s shoulder in cutting out the arrow, joined to Richard’s 
own wilfulness in neglecting the regimen of his physicians, that caused 
the mortification of a trifling wound, and occasioned the death of a hero, 
who, to many faults, joined a redeeming generosity that showed itself in 
his last moments. After enduring great agony from his wound, as he 
drew near to death the castle of Chaluz was taken. He caused Bertrand 
de Gordon to be brought before him, and telling him he was dying, 
asked him whether he had discharged the fatal arrow with the intention 
of slayinghim. ‘Yes, tyrant,” replied Gordon ; “for to you I owe the 
deaths of my father and my brother, and my first wish was to be re= 
venged on you.” Notwithstanding the boldness of this avowal, the 
dying king commanded Gordon to be set at liberty, and it was not his 
fault that his detestable mercenary general, the Fleming Marcade, caused 
him to be put to a cruel death. 

Richard’s death took place April 6th, 1199. His queen unquestion-~ 
ably was with him when he died.? She corroborated the testimony that 
he left his dominions, and two-thirds of his treasures, to his brother John.’ 

Richard appears to have borne some personal resemblance to his great 
uncle, William Rufus. Like him, his hair and complexion were warm 
in colour, and his eyes blue, and fiercely sparkling. Like Rufus, his 
strength was prodigious, but he had the advantage of a tall majestic 
figure. There are some points of resemblance in character between 
Richard and his collateral ancestor, though Richard must be considered 
a more accomplished prince, and susceptible, withal, of more frequent 
impulses of generosity and penitence. They both seemed to have ex- 
celled in the same species of wit and lively repartee. At the time of 
king Richard’s death, Matthew Paris declares queen Eleanora, his 
mother, was governing England, ‘ where,” adds that historian, “she 
was exceedingly respected and beloved.” 


1 We find the name of Gordon among the sirventes of Bertrand de Born. 
2 Hemmingford, 
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Before the body of Coeur de Lion was committed to the grave, an 
‘additional load of anguish assailed the heart of his royal widow, through 
the calamities that befell Joanna, her friend, and Richard’s favourite 
sister. The same species of persecution that afterwards visited Joanna’s 
son, in the well-known war against the Albigenses, had already been 
incited against his father. Owing to the secret agitations of the Catholic 
clergy, the barons of Thoulouse were in arms against their sovereign, 
count Raymond. Queen Joanna, though in a state little consistent with 
such exertions, flew to arms for the relief of her lord! We translate the 
following mournful passage from Guillaume de Puy-Lauren :—? 

“Queen Joanna was a woman of great courage, and was highly sen- 
sitive to the injuries of her husband. She laid siege to the castle of 
Casser, but, owing to the treachery of her attendants, her camp was 
fired : she escaped with difficulty from the burning tents, much scorched 
and hurt. Unsubdued by this accident, she hastened to lay her wrongs 
before her beloved brother, king Richard. She found he had just ex- 
pired as she arrived. The pains of premature child-birth seized her as 
she heard the dire intelligence, and she sank under the double affliction 
of mental and corporeal agony. With her last breath she begged to be 
laid near her brother Richard.” To Berengaria the request was made, 
and the cold remains of the royal brother and sister, the dearest objects 
of the sorrowing queen’s affections, were laid, by her pious care, side by 
side, in the stately abbey of Fontevraud. The heart of Richard was 
bequeathed by him to be buried in the cathedral of Rouen, where it has 
lately been exhumed, in 1842. When the case was unclosed, the lion- 
heart was found entire, but withered to the consistency of a faded leaf.$ 

The deaths of Richard and Joanna were immediately succeeded by 
that of Berengaria’s only sister, Blanche. This princess had been given 
in marriage by Coeur de Lion to his nephew and friend, the troubadour- 
prince Thibaut of Champagne. The princess Blanche died the day after 
the birth of a son, who afterwards was the heir both of Sancho and 
Berengaria, and finally king of Navarre. ‘Thus, in the course of a few 
short weeks, was the queen of Engiand bereft of all that were near and 
dear to her. The world had become a desert to Berengaria before she 
left it for a life of conventual seclusion. 

Queen Berengaria fixed her residence at Mans, where she held a great 


Coeur de Lion and his sister buried side by side. 


1 Unfortunately. M. Michelet has given good 
oistorical proof, not only that queen Joanna 
was the fourth wife of count Raymond, but 
that all his other countesses were at that time 
alive. The low scale of morality on which 
‘Michelet places the potentates of the south 
of France, need not attributed to any of 
his prejudices against royalty, because he 
a justice to the sovereigns of France 
at this era than any othe modern French 
historian. 


2 Guizot's Chronicles, vol. xv. p. 219. 

3 This is from a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the exbumation of Richard’s heart by 
Mr. Albert Way, in vol, xxix. Archelogia, 
p. 210; where may be found a copy of the 

nscription identifying it as the heart of 
Richard and likewise an account of the dis- 
covery of a noble statue, raised by the men of 
Rouen to the memory of their beloved hero. 
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part of her foreign dower. Here she founded the noble abbey of Espan. 
Once Berengaria left her widowed retirement, when she met her brother- 
in-law king John, and his fair young bride, at Chinon, her husband’s 
treasure city. Here she compounded with the English monarch for the 
dower she held in England, for two thousand marks per annum, to be 
paid half-yearly. After she had been entertained with royal magnifi- 
cence, and received every mark of respect from the English court, 
the royal widow bade farewell to public splendour, and retired to 
conventual seclusion, and the practice of constant charity, But no 
sooner was John firmly fixed on the English throne, than he began to 
neglect the payment of the dower for which his sister-in-law had com- 
pounded; and in 1206, there appears in the Foedera a passport for the 
queen-dowager to come to England for the purpose of conferring with king 
John,! but there is no evidence to prove that she arrived in this country. 
The pope in 1207 awarded her half the personal goods of her husband. 

The records of 1209 present a most elaborate epistle from pope 
Tnnocent, setting forth the wrongs and wants of his dear daughter in 
Christ, Berengaria, who had appealed to him, he says, ‘‘ with floods of 
tears streaming down her cheeks, and with audible cries,’—which we 
trust were flowers of rhetoric of the pope’s secretary. As pope Innocent 
threatens John with an interdict, it is pretty certain that the wrongs of 
Berengaria formed a clause in the subsequent excommunication of the 
felon king, Bale, in his coarse comedy of King Jehan (of which king 
John is the very shabby hero), bestows a liberal portion of reviling on 
Berengaria, because she was the cause of the papal interdict in that 
reign; but this abuse is levelled at her under the name of queen 
Juliana. What connexion there was between the queen of Coeur de 
Lion and the name of Juliana is difficult to ascertain, excepting that the 
cathedral of her city of Mans is dedicated to St. Julian; and when she 
retired from the world, she might possibly have adopted it in compli- 
ment to the patron saint of her city. However, Bale, who was an historical 
antiquary, is certainly correct in the cause of the interdict, which arose 
from the non-payment of Berengaria’s dower. 

King John wrote to “‘ his dear sister, the illustrious Berengaria, after the 
excommunication was taken off, praying that the pope’s nuncio might arbi- 
trate what was due to her.” The next year brings a piteous letter from 
John, praying his dearly beloved sister will excuse his delay of payment, 
seeing the ‘‘ greatness of his adversity by reason of the wickedness of his 
magnates and barons, who had invited prince Louis of France to spoil her 
estates; but when,” continues he, “these clouds that have overcast 
our serenity shall disperse, and our kingdom be full of joyful tranquillity, 
then the peeuniary debt owed to our dear sister shall be paid joyfully 


1 Rymer’s Foedera, vol. i. p. 152. These passports, or safe conducts, occur very frequently 
to this collection, for the benefit of persons who never used them, 
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and thankfully.” This precious epistle was penned July 8th, 1216, by 
John; but he died the succeeding October, and Berengaria’s debt was 
added to the vast sum of his other trespasses, for ‘‘ joyful tranquillity ” 
never came for him, nor of course her time of payment. 

King John being deprived of the duchy of Normandy, Berengaria 
was forced to petition Philip Augustus, king of France, concerning her 
rights of dower there : as the widow of his late feudatory. She was given 
the county of Maine in compensation. A singular circumstance proves 
that Berengaria exercised sovereignty over this province. In the year 
1216 she presided in person, as countess of Maine, August 23, being the 
eve of St. Bartholomew, as judge of a duel which took place between 
two champions; one defending the honour of a demoiselle, the other, 
who was the brother of the poor girl, having assailed her reputation in 
order to claim her portion. 

In the reign of Henry III. Berengaria had again to require the pope’s as- 
sistance for the payment of her annuity. Her arrears at that time amounted 
to 4,040/. sterling ; but the Templars became guarantees and agents for 
her payments, and from that time the pecuniary troubles of Berengaria 
cease to form a feature in our national records. The letters of Berengaria, 
claiming her arrears of dower from Henry III., are probably from her 
own pen, as they are in a very different style from those of her eccle- 
siastical scribe, previously quoted. 

“ To our venerable father in Christ, and most cordial friend, Peter, by God’s grace bishop 
of Winchester, Berengaria, by the same grace, formerly the hwmble queen of England, wishes 
health and every good thing. 

** We send to you our well-beloved friar Walter, of the Cistercian order, the bearer of these 
presents, beseeching you humbly and devotedly, with all the humility that we can, that in 
reference to this present feast of All Saints (as well as to other terms now past), you will 
cause us to be satisfied about the money due to us according to the composition of our dower, 
which by your mediation we made with our brother John, of happy memory, formerly king 
of England. Fare you well.” 

The English regency had the jointures of two queen-dowagers to pay, 
and certainly too much trouble was not taken to satisfy either. Again 
friar Walter was despatched, in 1225, to receive the dues of his royal 
mistress, and was the bearer of an epistle, addressed to the young king 
by her. Henry III. ordered his treasurer and chamberlains to deliver 
by his treasurer to friar Walter, chaplain to queen Berengaria, and to 
Martin, her servant, one thousand marks, which he owed to her at the 
term of the Ascension of our Lord.? 

The date of Berengaria’s death has generally been fixed about the 
year 1230; but that was only the year of the completion of her abbey 
of Espan, and of her final retirement from the world ; as from that time 
she took up her abode within its walls, and finished there her blameless 
life, at an advanced age, some years afterwards. In the High-street of 
Mans is an antique and curious structure, embellished with bas-reliefs ; 

3 L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, tomes xiii. p. 102 from Courvoissier, 3 Close rolls. 
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the people of the city call it, to this day, queen Berengaria’s hcuse oz 
palace. The name is older than the building itself, which is of the ar- 
chitecture of the fifteenth century. Berengaria’s dower-palace probably 
stood on the site of this house. 

Berengaria was interred in her own stately abbey. The following 
most interesting particulars of her monument we transcribe from the 
noble work of the late Mr. Stothard:—‘ When Mr. Stothard visited 
the abbey of Espan, near Mans, in search of the effigy of Berengaria, he 
found the church converted into a barn, and the object of his inquiry 
in a mutilated state, concealed under a quantity of wheat. It was in 
excellent preservation, with the exception of the left arm. By the effigy 
were lying the bones of the queen, the silent witnesses of the sacri- 
lecious demolition of the tomb. After some search, a portion of the 
arm belonging to the statue was recovered.” Three men, who had 
assisted in the work of destruction, stated “that the monument, with 
the figure upon it, stood in the centre of the aisle, at the east end of the 
church; that there was no coflin within it, but a small square box, con- 
taining bones, pieces of linen, some stuff embroidered with gold, and a 
slate, on which was found an inscription.” The slate was found in pos- 
session of a canon of the church of St. Julian, at Mans: upon it was 
engraven an inscription, of which the following is a translation: “ The 
tomb of the most serene Berengaria, queen of England, the noble founder 
of this monastery, was restored and removed to this more sacred place, 
In it were deposited the bones which were found in the ancient sepul- 
chre, on the 27th May, in the year of our Lord 1672.” The sides of 
the tomb are ornamented with deep quatrefoils. The effigy which was 
upon it is in high relief. It represents the queen with her hair uncon- 


fined, but partly concealed by the coverchef, over which is placed an ~ 


elegant crown. Her mantle is fastened by a narrow band crossing her 
breast ; a large fermail, or brooch, richly set with stones, confines her 
tunic at the neck, ‘To an ornamental girdle, which encircles her waist, 
1s attached a small aumonitre, or purse. This greatly resembles a 
modern reticule, with a chain and clasped top. ‘‘'The queen holds in 
her hands a book, singular from the circumstance of its having embossed 
on the cover a second representation of herself, as lying on a bier, with 
waxen torches burning in candlesticks on either side of her.” 

From early youth to her grave, Berengaria manifested devoted love 
for Richard. Uncomplaining when deserted by him, forgiving when he 
returned, and faithful to his memory unto death, the royal Berengaria, 
queen of England, though never in England, little deserves to be fore 
gotten by any admirer of feminine and conjugal virtue. 


: 
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ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 


QUEEN-CONSORT OF KING JOHN. 


No one would have imagined that Isabella of Angouléme was destined 
to become the future queen of England when king John ascended the 
throne, for she was then not only the engaged wife of another, but, 
according to the custom of the times, had heen actually consigned to her 
betrothed for the purpose of education. 

Hugh de Lusignan, surnamed Le Brun,! was the affianced lord of 
Isabella, He was eldest son of Hugh IX., the reigning count de la 
Marche, who governed the provinces which formed the northern boun- 
dary of the Aquitanian dominions, called in that age French Poitou. 
He was 4 vassal prince of the French crown, and, by virtue of his 
authority as lord-marcher or guardian of the border, was a most for- 
midable neighbour to the Aquitanian territories; for, if offended, he 
could at pleasure raise the ban and arriére ban, and pour thereon the 

- whole fendal militia of a large portion of France. 

The aged queen Eleanora, mother of king John, was deeply impressed 
with the necessity of conciliating this powerful neighbour. She had 
been forced, at the death of Richard to do homage at Tours,’ in person, 
to Philip Augustus, for Poitou, 1199; and by her wise mediation she 
reconciled John and Philip, negotiating an alliance between prince Louis 
and her grand-daughter, Blanche of Castile. She even travelled to 

- Spain, and was present at the splendid marriage of her grand-daughter, 
who was wedded at Burgos to prince Louis, by procuration. Afterwards 
her daughter, the queen of Castile, accompanied her across the Pyrenees, 

___ with the young bride to her native territories of Guienne, Queen Eleanora 
intended to escort Blanche to Normandy, where prince Louis waited 
for them ; but she fell sick with fatigue, and retreated to Fontevraud 
towards the close of the year 1199. In a Latin letter she urged her 


1 “Hugh,” says G. de Nangis, “ whom the 2 Guillaume de Nangis. The conclusion 
people of the little town of Limoges would of the life of Eleanora of Aquitaine is com- 
call ‘the Brown,’ was a noble personage, prised in this biography. 
brave, powerful, and possessing great riches.” 

He did not own the sobriquet of Le Brun, but 
signs himself Lusignan in his charters. 
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son “ to visit immediately his Poictevin provinces, and for the sake of 
their peace and preservation, she desired him to form an amicable league 
with the count de la Marche,” that celebrated Hugh de Lusignan, whose 
friendship for Coeur de Lion forms a remarkable feature in the history 
of the crusades. This epistle is dated Fontevraud, 1200, and was the 
occasion of king John’s progress to Aquitaine, in the summer; but 
little did the writer suppose that, before the year was expired, the 
whole powerful family of Lusignan would be exasperated by king 
John’s lawless appropriation of the bride wedded to the heir of their 
house! 

Isabella was the only child and heiress of Aymer, or Americus, 
count of Angouléme, surnamed Taillefer. By maternal descent she 
shared the blood of the Capetian sovereigns, her mother, Alice de 
Courtenay, being the daughter of Peter de Courtenay, fifth son of 
Louis VL, king of France. The inheritance of Isabella was the pro- 
vince of Angoumois, situated in the very heart of the Aquitanian 
domains, with Perigord on the south, Poitou on the north, Saintonge on - 
the west, and La Limousin on the east. The Angoumois, watered by 
the clear and sparkling Charente, abounded in all the richest aliments of 
life; altogether it was fair and desirable as its heiress. ‘The Provengal 
language was at that era spoken throughout the district ; Isabella of 
Angouléme may therefore be reckoned the third of our Provengal queens. 
The province to which she was heiress had been governed by her an- 
cestors ever since the reign of Charles the Bald, 

Isabella had been betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan, eldest son of the 
count de la Marche, and was consigned to the care of her husband’s family, 
according to the feudal custom. At the period of king John’s arrival, 
she was residing in the castle of Lusignan, under the guardianship of 
the count of Eu, the uncle of her spouse. The young lady was nearly 
fifteen ; her marriage was to take place on the return of her bridegroom 
from some distant feudal service connected with the accession of John 
as duke of Aquitaine. Meantime, the count of Eu received the English 
king most hospitably : the chief entertainment was hunting in the chases 
pertaining to the demesne of Lusignan, which were then the most cele- 
brated for deer in France. At one of these hunting parties it is sup- 
posed that king John first saw the beautiful fiancée of the absent 
Lusignan : tradition says,’ “‘ that meeting her in the glades of the chase, 
he carried her off, screaming with terror, to the stronghold of his sove- 
reignty, Bordeaux.” In reality the abduction was made by collusion of 
the parents of the bride: they sent to the count of Eu, requesting his 
permission that she might visit them for the purpose of being present at 


1 Hugh IX., the friend and fellow-crusader Hugh X. There were thirteen counts of this 
of king Richard, was alive long after hisson’s house, successively, of the name of Hugh; a 
betrothment to Isabella. The bereft lover of fact which makes their identity difficult with- 
Isabella succeeded his father by the title of out close investigation, 2 Vatout, 
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a day of high ceremonial, on which they paid their homage to king 
John for the province of Angoumois ;! the young lady herself, as their 
sole heir, was required to acknowledge her lord-paramount as duke of 
Aquitaine. The count of Eu has been accused of betraying the interests 
of his nephew, but wholly without foundation. 

The parents of Isabella, when they perceived that their sovereign was 
captivated with the budding charms of their daughter, dishonourably 
encouraged his passion, and by deceitful excuses to the count of Eu, 
prevented the return of Isabella to the castle of Lusignan; a proceeding 
the more infamous, since subsequent events plainly showed that the 
heart of the maiden secretly preferred her betrothed. Had John Plan- 
tagenet remained in the same state of poverty as when his father sur- 
named him Lackland, the fierce Hugh de Lusignan might have retaine¢ 
his beautiful bride; but at the time his fancy was captivated by Isa- 
bella, her parents saw him universally recognised as the possessor of the 
first empire in Europe. They had just done homage to him as the 
monarch of the south of France, and they knew the English people had 
acknowledged him as king, in preference to his nephew Arthur; that he 
had been actually crowned king of England, and that his brow had been 
circled with the chaplet of golden roses which formed the ducal coronet 
of Normandy. 

John was already married to a lady, who had neither been crowned 
with him, nor acknowledged queen of England ; yet she appears to have 
been the bride of his fickle choice. The son of his great uncle, Robert 
earl of Gloucester, had left three daughters, co-heiresses of his vast pos- 
sessions, The youth and beauty of Avisa, the youngest of the sisters, 
induced prince John to woo her as his wife. The wedding took place 
at Richard’s coronation, but the church forbade the pair to live together.? 
The pope, who had previously commanded the divorce of Avisa from 
John, because the empress Matilda and Robert earl of Gloucester had 
been half brother and sister, now murmured at the broken contract 
betaveen Isabella and the heir of Lusignan; but his opposition was vain, 
for the lady Isabella, as much dazzled as her parents by the splendour 
of the triple crowns of England, Normandy, and Aquitaine, would not 
acknowledge that she had consented to any marriage contract with 
count Hugh. As Isabella preferred marrying a king to giving her hand 
to the man she really loved, no one could right the wrongs of the ill- 
treated Lusignan. Moreover, the mysterious chain of feudality inter- 
‘wove its inextricable links and meshes, even round the sacrament of 
“wnarriage. King John, as lord-paramount of Aquitaine, could have ren- 
dered invalid any wedlock that the heiress of the Angoumois might 


1 William le Breton.—Guizot’s French Col- 2 It must be noticed that the church for- 
lection. Dr. Henry asserts the same, and bade the wedlock of cousins of illegitimate 
ves Roger Hoveden and M. Paris as au- descent as strictly as those by marriage, 
thorities. 
Q 2 
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contract without his consent; he could have forbidden his fair vassal 
to marry the subject of king Philip, and if she had remained firmly 
true to her first love, he could have declared her fief forfeited for dis- 
obedience to her immediate lord! King John and Isabella were mar- 
ried at Bordeaux, August 24th, 1200. Their hands were united by 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, who had previously held a synod, assisted 
by the bishop of Poitou, and solemnly declared that no impediment existed 
to the marriage. There was, however, a considerable disparity of age: 
John was thirty-two, while Isabella had scarcely seen fifteen years. 

The abduction of his bride threw count Hugh of Lusignan into 
despair: he did not, however, quietly submit to the destruction of his 
hopes, but challenged to mortal combat the royal interloper between 
him and his betrothed.2 John received the cartel with remarkable cook 
ness, saying that if count Hugh wished for combat, he would appoint a 
champion to fight with him ; but the count declared that John’s cham- 
pions were hired bravoes and vile mercenaries, unfit for the encounter of 
a wronged lover and true knight. Thus unable to obtain satisfaction, 
the valiant marcher waited his hour of revenge, while king John sailed 
with his bride in triumph to England. He kept his Christmas with 
her, 1401, at Guildford, ‘‘ where,” says Roger of Wendover, “he distri- 
buted a great number of festive garments.” He was desirous that 
Isabella should be recognised as his wife, not only by the peers, but by 
the people ; therefore he called “a common council of the kingdom” at 
Westminster. The ancient wittena-gemot seems the model of this 
assembly. Here the young Isabella was introduced, and acknowledged 
as the queen-consort of England. Her coronation was appointed for the 
8th of October, and there exists a charter in the Tower, expressing 
“‘ that Isabella of Angouléme was crowned queen by the common con- 
sent of the barons, clergy, and people of England.’ It was solem- 
nized on that day by the archbishop of Canterbury. Clement Fitz- 
William was paid thirty-three shillings, for strewing Westminster-hall 
with herbs and rushes at the coronation of lady Isabella the queen; 
and the chamberlains of the Norman exchequer were ordered to pay 
Eustace the chaplain, and Ambrose the songster, twenty-five shillings, 
for singing the hymn Christus victt at the unction and crowning of the: 
said lady queen. The expenses of her dress at this time were by no 
means extravagant: three cloaks of fine linen, one of scarlet cloth, and 
one grey pelisse, costing together twelve pounds five and fourpence, were 
all that was afforded to the fair Provencal bride on this august occasion, 
The whole of the intervening months between October and Easter were 
spent by the king and queen in a continual round of feasting and volup- 
tuousness. At the Easter festival of 1201, they were the guests of arch- 


1 See Bracton. “ By the feudal law, any 3% Vatout, Hist. of Eu, says that Isabelle 
woman who is an heir forfeits her landsif and John were married at Angowéme, 
gle marries without her lord’s consent.” 3 Rog. Hoy, * Madox 
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bishop Hubert, at Canterbury, where they were once more crowned, 
or rather they wore their crowns, according to the ancient English cus- 
tom at this high festival; it being the office of the primate of England 
always to place them on the heads of the king and queen on such occa- 
sions, when he was abiding in the vicinity of royalty. 

Wars, and rumours of wars, awoke king John and the beautiful 
Isabella from their dream of pleasure. Constance, duchess of Bretagne, 
had eloped from her husband, the earl of Chester, and married a valiant 
Poictevin, sir Guy of Thouars,! who showed every demonstration of 
successfully asserting the claims of his son-in-law, young Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, for whose cause Anjou and Maine had already declared. Added 
to this alarming intelligence was the news that Lusignan and his brother, 
the count of Eu, were conspiring with the family of Bretagne, and 
raising insurrections in Poitou and Normandy, to avenge the abduction 
of Isabella of Angouléme. These troubles caused Isabella and her hus- 
band to embark at Portsmouth for Normandy. King John sailed in a 
separate galley from the queen, and in stress of weather ran for the Isle 
of Wight, a place of retirement where John often abode for months 
together. The queen’s ship was in the greatest distress, but at last made 
the port of Barfleur, where king John found Isabella waiting his arrival. 
The insurrection of which the disappointed lover of Isabella was the 
mover, was somewhat retarded by the death of Constance, duchess of 
Bretagne, in 1201, soon after the birth of her third child, the princess 
Alice, who was finally the heiress of the duchy. King John, regardless 
of the tempest that still muttered around him, established himself at 
Rouen, and gave way to a carcer of indolent voluptuousness, little in 
accordance with the restless activity of his warlike nobility. In that era, 
when five in the morning was the established breakfast-time, and half- 
past ten in the forenoon the orthodox dinner-hour for all ranks and con- 
ditions of men, the courtiers were scandalized at finding that king John 
never left his pillow before mid-day, at which time they, with contempt, 
saw him issuing from the chamber of the fair Isabella: “it was as if 
she held him by sorcery or witchcraft.” This mode of life made him far 
more unpopular, in the thirteenth century, than the perpetration of a 
few more murders and abductions, like those with which his memory 
stands already charged. His young queen shared some of this blame, 
as the enchantress who kept him chained in her bowers of luxury. 
The royal pair paid, however, some attention to the fine arts, for the 
‘magnificent mosaic pavement of the palace of Rouen was laid down 
‘while the queen kept her court there.? 

Eleanora of Aquitaine, now advancing into her eightieth year, stiit 
acted a queenly part on the arena of Europe. After resigning her vice- 


2 Argentre, Breton. Hist. The disconsolate widowhood of Constance exists ouly in the 
pages of fiction. 2 Ducarel. 
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regency of England! into the hands of king John, she had assumed the 
sceptre of her native dominions, and was then governing Aquitaine, 
residing with a peace establishment, in perfect security, at her summer 
castle of Mirabel, in Poitou, when count Hugh de Lusignan, joining his 
forces with those of young Arthur of Bretagne, suddenly laid siege te 
the residence of the aged queen. This was a plan of count Hugh’s 
devising, who meant, if Eleanora had been captured, to have exchanged 
her for his lost spouse. But Eleanora, after they had stormed the town, 
betook herself to the citadel of Mirabel, and from its lofty heights she 
scoffed at their efforts, sent to her son for speedy aid, and, with a 
slight garrison and scanty provisious, held out heroically till his arrival. 
Once, and once only, did the recreant John prove himself of “the right 
stem of great Plantagenet.” When he heard of his mother’s danger, he 
traversed France with lightning speed, and arriving unexpectedly be- 
fore Mirabel, his forces hemmed in count Hugh and duke Arthur between 
the town and citadel. The enemies of John had reckoned on his cha- 
racter as a sluggard and fainéant knight, but they reckoned in vain; he 
gave them fierce battle on his arrival, and overthrew them with an utter 
defeat, taking prisoners his rival in love, count Hugh, and his rival in 
empire, duke Arthur, together with four-and-twenty of the principal 
barons of Poitou, who had risen for the right of young Arthur, or were 
allies of the count. Queen Eleanora charged her son, on her maledic- 
tion, not to harm the noble boy whom he had made his prisoner. While 
his queen-mother retained her faculties, John contented himself with 
incarcerating Arthur in the citadel of Falaise; but he insulted count 
Hugh, the unfortunate lover of his wife, with every species of personal 
indignity, carrying him and the insurgent barons of Poitou after him, 
wherever he went, “chained hand and foot, in tumbril carts drawn by 
oxen,”—‘‘a mode of travelling,” says a Provengal chronicler, very pa- 
thetically, ‘‘to which they were not accustomed.” In this manner he 
dragged them after him, till he made them embark with him for Eng- 
land, Queen Isabella must have exerted her utmost influence to save 
the unfortunate Lusignan from the fate of his fellow-prisoners, for two- 
and-twenty Poictevin lords, who had been exhibited with count Hugh 
in the carts, were starved to death in the dungeons of Corfe-castle, by 
the orders of king John. The defrauded spouse of Isabella, positively 
refusing any submission to the abductor of his bride, was consigned ta - 
a weary confinement in the donjon of Bristol-castle, at the same time 
with John’s other hapless prisoner Eleanora, surnamed the Pearl of Brit- 
tany,? the sister of Arthur. 

She would not recognise Arthur as the the English crown devolved, took the yows 
rightful heir, for fear Constance should govern after a long imprisonment. From a bundle 
England during his minority. of charters belonging to the abbey of Fon- 


» There is reason to suppose that this un- tevraud, examined by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
fortunate lady, on whom the lineal right of _Bart., it is evident that Eleanora of Bretagne 
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Isabella of Angouléme had not borne an heir to John when Arthur 
was cut off; therefore, after John had destroyed this promising scion 
of Plantagenet, the sole representative of that heroic line was his dis- 
honoured self! The decision of the twelve peers of France, convened to 
inquire into the fate of Arthur, declared Normandy forfeited by king 
John in 1203. The demise of queen Eleanora, his mother, took place 
the year after: she lived to mourn over the dismemberment of the con- 
tinental possessions of her family. Paulus Emilius, in his ‘ Life of Philip 
Augustus,’ declares that the queen-mother interceded strenuously for 
Arthur, and died of sorrow when she found the depths of guilt into 
which John had plunged. 

The annals of the monks of Fontevraud testify that queen Eleanora 
took the veil of their order after Arthur’s capture, and that she died 
in 1204, having been for many months wholly dead to the world. 
Her last charter was given to “her beloved and faithful mariners” of 
Oleron,? soon after the demise of her son, Richard I.; in which docu- 
ment she confirmed the privileges of this great maritime guild or frater- 
nity. Adversity evidently improved the character of Eleanora of Aqui- 
taine ; and after the violent passions of her youth had been corrected by 
sorrow and experience, her life exhibits many traces of a great ruler and 
magnanimous sovereign. A good moral education would have rendered 
her one of the greatest characters of her time. She had been reared in 
her sunny fatherland as the gay votaress of pleasure; her intellectual 
cultivation had been considerable, but its sole end was to enhance the 
delights of a voluptuous life, by calling into activity all the powers of a 
poetic mind. Slowly and surely she learned the stern lesson of life,— 
that power, beauty, and royalty are but vanity, if not linked with moral 
excellence. She was buried by the side of Henry II. at Fontevraud, 
where her tomb was to be seen, with its enamelled statue, till the 
French revolution.* The face of this effigy is beautifully worked with 
strokes of the pencil; the features are noble and intellectual. Eleanora 
wears the gorget, wimple, and coverchef ; over this head-gear is a regal 
diadem : the royal mantle is folded gracefully round her waist; it is of 
garter blue, figured with silver crescents. 

With his mother, king John lost all fear and shame. Distinct as his 
character stands on a bad eminence, the reader of general history knows 


was appointed, by the abbess of Fontevraud, 
superior of the nunnery of Ambresbury. All 
‘known hitherto of the sister of Arthur was, 


. that she died in 1235, and was buried at 


Ambresbury. 

1 It is in an allusion to this fact that Le 
Breton, in his beautiful description of Ar- 
thur’s death, (which, with other rich though 
irrelevant matter, we are forced to exclude), 
records Arthur’s exclamation when pleading 
passion itely for bis life, “Ah, my uncle, 


spare the son of thy brother! | spare thy 
young nephew,—spare thy vace ! 

2 Eleanora of Aquitaine, at rd era the 
greatest naval potentate in the world, is seen 
in this charter to exercise full sovereignty 
over these merchant islanders, 

3 Her beuutilul statue is still preserved, 
thanks to the research and zeal of our la- 
mented antiquary Stothard. See her portrait 
in the illustrated edition, 
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little of the atrocity of this man, whose wickedness was of the active 
impetuous quality sometimes seen in tne natives of the south of Europe, 
combined with the most prominent defects of the English disposition, 
He exhibits the traits of the depraved Proveneal, whose civilization had 
at that era degenerated to corruption, joined to the brutality of his worst 
English subjects, then in a semi-barbarous state. Isabella’s influence 
did not mend his manners: he became notoriously worse after his union 
with her. Ignorance could not be pleaded as an exeuse for John’s enor- 
mities ; like all the sons of Eleanora of Aquitaine, he had literary tastes. 
Some items in his Close rolls prove the fact, that king John read books 
of a high character. His mandate to Reginald de Cornhill requires him 
to send to Windsor the ‘Romance of the History of England’ The 
abbot of Reading supplied his sovereign with the ‘Old Testament,’ 
‘Hugh St. Victor on the Sacraments,’ the ‘Sentences of Petre Lombard,’ — 
the ‘Epistles of St. Austin,’ ‘Origen’s Treatise,’ and ‘ Arian.’ The 
abbot likewise acknowledges that he has a book belonging to the king 
called ‘Pliny.’ In short, the abbot of Reading was evidently librarian 
to king John. 

After the dower-lands of the English queens had been left free, by the 
death of the queen-mother and the composition of Berengaria, king John 
endowed his wife most richly with many towns in the west of England, 
besides Exeter and the tin mines of Cornwall and Devonshire. The 
jointure-palace of the heiress of Angouléme was that ancient residence 
of the Conqueror, the castle of Berkhamstead in Hertfordshire. 

Queen Isabella, during the king’s absence, brought him an heir at 
Winchester, Oct. 1207, who received the name of Henry. The follow- 
ing year she had another son named Richard. After his return to Eng- 
land, king John began utterly to disregard all the ancient laws of his 
kingdom ; and when the barons murmured, he required from them the 
surrender of their children as hostages. In the Tower rolls exist docu 
ments, proving that those young nobles were appointed to wait on his 
queen at Windsor and Winchester, where they attended her in bands, 
serving her at meals, and following her at cavalcades and processions ,} 
but their preceptors were not to venture into the queen’s presence ; 
her pages were to sleep in the royal hall, under the great tables which 
were on trestles. ‘I'he tragedy of the unfortunate family of De Braoxe 
was occasioned by the resistance of the parents to these ordinances. 
King John had demanded the eldest son of William de Braose, lord of 
Bramber in Sussex, as a page to wait on queen Isabella, in 1211, 
meaning him in reality as a hostage for his father’s allegiance. When 


1 Close rolls. Two of these hostage chil- other at the court of Isabella, and afterwards 
dren, Elizabeth heiress of Sir Ralph d’Eyn- married, and were the parents of our line. 
court of Sizergh-castle, in Westmoreland, and Close rolls mention other pages of honour, 
Walter, the heir of Sir Thomas Strickland, of | Robert and Odivil de Umfraville, who waited 
Strickland, tormed an attachment for each on their queen at dinner. 
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the king’s message was delivered at Bramber by a courtier, who bore 
the ominous name of Manuluc,} the imprudent lady de Braose declared, 
in his hearing, “‘that she would not surrender her children to a king 
who had murdered his own nephew.” The words of the unfortunate 
mother were duly reported by the malicious messenger. The lady 
de Braose repented of her rashness when it was tco late, and strove in 
vain to propitiate queen Isabella by rich gifts. Among other offerings, 
she sent the queen a present of a herd of four hundred cows and one 
beautiful bull: this peerless herd was white as milk, all but the ears, 
which were red. This strange present to Isabella did not avert the 
deadly wrath of king John, for he seized the unfortunate family at 
Meath in Ireland, whither they had fled for safety. The lord of Bram- 
ber, his wife and children, were conveyed to the old castle at Windsor, 
and enclosed in a strong room, where they were deliberatcly starved te 
death. Father, mother, and five innocent little ones suffered, in our 
England, the fate of count Ugolino and his family,—an atrocity com- 
pared with which the dark stain of Arthur’s murder fades to the hue of 
a venial crime, 

The passion of John for his queen, though it was sufficiently strong 
to embroil him in war, was not exclusive enough to secure conjugal 
fidelity ; the king tormented her with jealousy, while on his part he 
was far from setting her a good example, for he often invaded the 
honour of the female nobility. The name of the lover of Isabella has 
never been ascertained, nor is it clear that she was ever guilty of any 
dereliction from rectitude ; but John revenged the wrong, that perhaps 
only existed in his malignant imagination, in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. He made his mercenaries assassinate the person whom he sus- 
pected of supplanting him in his queen’s affections, with two others 
supposed to be accomplices, and hung their bodies over Isabella’s bed,? 
an -event which is evidently alluded to in the narrative given by 
Matthew Paris, concerning the embassy king John sent to the Maho- 
metan sovereign of Spain, called the Miramolin, offering to ally him- 
self with him, and to renounce the Christian religion. The Moslem 
chief strongly suspected that the offered alliance was of no great value ; 
he therefore cross-questioned one of the envoys, “ Robert the clerk,” a 
- small, dark, deformed man, with a Jewish physioenomy,—indeed, 
Matthew Paris insinuates that he was a Jew in disguise of a priest. 
Partly by bribes, and partly by threats, the Moslem obtained the fol- 
lowing description of king John’s person and family affairs: ‘‘ The king 
-of England is about fifty years of age; his hair is quite hoary; his 


1 Peter de Mauluc was said to be the assist- was a Norman baroness by birth; her nama 
ant of Jobn in the murder of Arthur; hence Matilda St. Vallery. 
the taunt of the lady de Braose.—Speed. She 3 Rog. of Wend. 
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figure is made for strength, compact but not tall; his queen hates him, 
and is hated by him, she being an evil-minded, adulterous woimn, 
often found guilty of crimes: king John seized her paramours, and 
had them strangled with a rope on her bed.” Whatsoever degree of 
truth may pertain to these accusations, it is certain that about the year 
1212 the queen had been consigned to captivity, having been conveyed 
to Gloucester-abbey under the ward of one of her husband’s mercenary 
leaders. In a record-roll of king John, he directs Theodoric de Tyes * to 
go to Gloucester with our lady queen, and there keep her in the chamber 
where the princess Joanna had been nursed, till he heard further from 
him.” Joanna was born two years previously, according to the ma- 
jority of the chroniclers, to the queen’s disgrace. 

The queen had brought John a lovely family, but the birth of his chil- 
dren failed to secure her against harsh treatment: she was at this time the 
mother of two sons, and a daughter. She inherited the province of the 
Angoumois in the year 1218: it is probable that a reconciliation then 
took place between her and her husband, since her mother, the coun- 
tess of Angouléme, came to England, and put herself under the pro- 
tection of John. Soon after he went to Angouléme with Isabella. To 
facilitate the restoration of the Poictevin provinces, again seized by Philip 
Augustus, John found it necessary to form an alliance with his former 
rival, count Hugh de Lusignan.1 Although that nobleman had been re- 
stored to liberty by king John for some years, he perversely chose to 
remain a bachelor, in order to remind all the world of the perfidy of that 
faithless beauty who had broken her troth for a crown. The only stipu- 
lation which could induce him to assist king John was, that he would 
give him the eldest daughter of Isabella as a wife, in the place of the 
mother. In compliance with lis request, the infant princess Joanna was 
betrothed to him, and forthwith given into his charge, that she might be ~ 
educated and brought up in one of his castles, as her mother had been 
before her. After this alliance, count Hugh effectually cleared the Poic- 
tevin borders of the French invaders; and king John, flushed with his 
temporary success, returned with his queen, to plague England with new 
acts of tyranny, Oct. 20, 1214. 

Although the most extravagant prince in the world in regard to his 
own personal expenses, John was parsimonious enough toward his beaus 
tiful queen. In one of his wardrobe-rolls there is an order for a gray 
cloth pelisson for Isabella, guarded with nine bars of gray fur. In king 
John’s wardrobe-roll is a warrant for giving out cloth to make two robes 
for the queen, each to consist of five ells ; one of green cloth, the other of 
brunet. The green robe, lined with cendal or sarcenet, is considered 
worth sixty shillings. The king likewise orders for his queen, cloth for 

1 M. Paris, 
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a pair of purple sandals, and four pair of women’s boots, one pair to be 
embroidered in circles round the ankles. There is, likewise, an item for 
the repair of Isabella’s mirror! The dress of John was costly and glit- 
tering in the extreme, for he was, in addition to other follies and frailties, 
the greatest fop in Europe. At one of his Christmas festivals he ap- 
peared in a red satin mantle embroidered with sapphires and pearls, a 
tunic of white damask, a girdle set with garnets and sapphires, while the 
baldric that crossed from his left shoulder to sustain his sword, was set 
with diamonds and emeralds, and his white gloves were adorned, one with 
a ruby, and the other with a sapphire? The richness of king John’s 
dress, and the splendour of his jewellery, partly occasioned the extrava- 
gant demands he made on the purses of his people, both church and 
taity; he supplied his wants by corruption that proves him utterly 
insensible to every feeling of honour, both as a man and a king. The 
shamelessly left rolls and records whereby posterity were enabled to reaa 
such entries as the following ludicrous specimens of bribery :—‘‘ Robert 
de Vaux gave five of his best palfreys, that the king might hold his 
tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife.” What tale of scandal king John had 
the opportunity of telling, deponent saith not; but the entry looks mar- 
vellously undignified in regal accounts. ‘To the bishop of Winchester 
is given one tun of good wine, for not putting the king in mind to give a 
girdle to the countess of Albemarle.” The scarcity of coin and absence 
of paper-money made bribery remarkably shameless in those days ; pal- 
freys prancing at the levee, and the four hundred milk-white kine of the 
unfortunate lady de Braose lowing before the windows of Isabella, must 
have had an odd effect. 

The queen, soon after her return to England in 1214, was superseded 
in the fickle heart of her husband by Matilda Fitz-Walter, surnamed the 
Fair. The abduction of this lady, who, to do her justice, thoroughly 
abhorred the royal felon, was the exploit which completed the exasperation 
of the English barons, who flew to arms for the purpose of avenging the 
honour of the most distinguished among their class, lord Fitz-Walter, 
father of the fair victim of John. Every one knows that, clad in steel, 
they met their monarch, John, at Runnymede, and there 


« In happy hour, 
Made the fell tyrant feel his people’s power.” 


The unfortunate Matilda, who had roused the jealousy of the queen, and 
excited the lawless passion of John, was supposed to be murdered by him, 
in the spring of the year 1215. Poison was inserted by him in a poached 
ege, which his gaolers gave the victim to eat. The king had imprisoned her 


(that she might tell no tales) in one of the turrets of the Tower of London, 


1 Excerpta Historica, p. 398. 2Such ornamented gloves are seen on his effigy at 
Worcester cathedral, and on that of his father at Fontevraud. 
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After signing Magna Charta at Runnymede, king John retired in a rage 
to his fortress at Windsor, the scene of many of nis secret murders. Here 
he gave way to tempests of personal fury, resembling his father’s bursts 
of passion ; he execrated his birth, and seizing sticks and clubs, vented 
his maniacal feelings by biting and gnawing them, and then breaking 
them in pieces. While these emotions were raging, mischief matured 
itself in his soul; for after passing a sleepless night at Windsor, he de- 
parted for the Isle of Wight, where he sullenly awaited the arrival of the 
bands of mercenaries he had sent for from Brabant and Guienne, with 
whose assistance he meant to revenge himself on the barons. In the fair 
isle John passed whole days, idly sauntering on the beach, chatting fa- 
miliarly with the fishers, and even joining in piratical expeditions with 
them against his own subjects. He was absent some weeks; every one 
thought he was lost, and few wished that he might ever be found. He 
emerged from his concealment in good earnest when his mereenary troops 
arrived, and then he began that atrocious progress across the island, always 
alluded to by his contemporaries with terror. One trait of his conduct 
shall serve for a specimen of the rest: the king every morning took 
delight in firing, with his own hands, the house that had sheltered him 
the preceding night, 

In the midst cs this diabolical career, he reconciled himself to Isabella’ 
whom he had kept in a state of palace restraint ever since the abduction 
of Matilda the Fair. The queen advanced as tar as Marlborough to meet 
him, where they abode some days at the royal palace on the forest of 
Savernake,! which was one of the principal dower-castles of our queens. 
At this time there is an intimation on the record-rolls, that the new build- 
ings at the queen’s castle on Savernake were completed; among which 
were kitchens, with fire-places for roasting oxen whole. John consigned 
to the care of Isabella, at this time, his heir prince Henry, with whom she 
retired to Gloucester, where the rest of the royal children were abiding. 
The queen became the mother of a second daughter, Eleanora ; and in 
the succeeding year she gave birth to a third, named Isabella, afterwards 
married to the Emperor of Germany, 

Scarcely had the queen retreated to the strong city of Gloucester, 
when that invasion by prince Louis of France took place which is so 
well known in general history. The barons, driven to desperation by 
John’s late outrages, offered the heir of France the crown, if he would 
aid them against their tormentor.2 Hunted into an obscure corner of 
his kingdom, in the autumn of 1216 king John confided his person and 
regalia to the men of Lynn, in Norfolk. But as his affairs summoned 
him northward, he crossed the Wash to Swinshead-abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire. The tide coming in unexpectedly, swept away part of his army 


1 See Foedera, in many deeds. 2 Louis’ claim on England was founded on his ma-riage 
with the celebrated Blanche of Castile, niece to John. 
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and his baggage. His splendid regalia was swallowed in the devouring 
waters, and John himself scarcely escaped with life. The king arrived 
at Swinshead-abbey unwell and dispirited, and, withal, in a malignant 
‘l-temper. As he sat at meat in the abbot’s refectory, he gave vent to 
his spleen by saying, ‘‘ That he hoped to make the halfpenny loaf cost 
a shilling before the year was over.” A Saxon monk heard this mali- 
cious speech with indignation. John uttered his folly at dinner; and 
before his dessert was ended, he was poisoned in a dish of autumn pears. 

In all probability, the king was seized with one of those severe typhus 
fevers often endemic in the fenny countries at the close of the year. 
The symptoms of alternate cold and heat, detailed by the chroniclers, 
approximate closely with that disease. But, sick as he was, he ordered 
himself to be put in a litter, and carried forward on his northern pro- 


_. gress, At Newark he could proceed no further, but gave himself up to 


the fierce attacks of the malady. He sent for the abbot and monks of 
Croxton, and made full confession of all his sins (no slight undertaking) ; 
he then forgave his enemies, and enjoined those about him to charge 
his son, Henry, to do the same; and after taking the eucharist, and 
making all his officers swear fealty to his eldest son, he expired, Oct. 19, 
1216, commending his soul to God, and his body to burial in Worcester 
cathedral, according to his especial directions, close to the grave of St. 
Wulstan,! a Saxon bishop of great reputation for sanctity, lately canonized. 
This vicinity the dying king evidently considered likely to be convenient 
for keeping his corpse from the attacks of the Evil one, whom he had 
indefatigably served during his life. His contemporary historians did 
not seem to think that this arrangement, however prudently planned, 
was likely to be effectual in altering his destination; as one of them 
sums up his character in these words of terrific energy,— “ Hell felt 
itself defiled by the presence of John.” 

The queen and the royal children were at Gloucester when the news 
of the king’s death arrived. Isabella and the earl of Pembroke imme- 
diately caused prince Henry to be proclaimed in the streets of that city. 
In the coronation-letter of Henry III. is preserved the memory of a very 
prudent step taken by Isabella as queen-mother. As the kingdom wag 
in an unsettled and tumultuous state, and as she was by no means 
assured of the safety of the young king, she provided for the security of 
both her sons by sending the second, prince Richard, to Ireland, which 
was at that time loyal and tranquil. The boy-king says in his pro- 
clamation,? ‘‘ The lady queen our mother, has, upon advice, and having 


‘1 The noble monument of king John, in raries extremely handsome; but the great 
Diack marble, with his fine effigy, is to be breadth over the cheek and ear, which is the 
seen in Worcester cathedral, though now re- leading characteristic of this monarch, is not 
moved to the choir, at some distance from consistent with modern ideas of beauty. 
the desirable neighbourhood of the Saxon 2 Foedera, vol. i. 
saint. John was reckoned by his contempo- 
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our assent to it, sent our brother Richard to Ireland, yet so that you and 
our kingdom can speedily see him again.” 

Only nine days after the death of John, the queen caused her young 
son to be crowned in the cathedral of Gloucester,! Although so recently 
a widow, the extreme exigencies of the times forced Isabella to assist at 
her child’s coronation. The regal diadem belonging to his father being 
lost in Lincoln Washes,? and the crown of Edward the Confessor being 
far distant in Westminster-abbey, the little king was crowned with a 
gold throat-collar belonging to his mother. A very small part of 
England recognised the claims of Isabella’s son: even Gloucester was 
divided, the citizens who adhered to the young king being known by 
the cross of Aquitaine cut in white cloth and worn on the breast. 
Henry was then just nine years old; but though likely to be a minor 
for some years, it must be observed that the queen-mother was offered 
no share in the government; and as several queens of England had 
frequently acted as regents during the absence of their husbands or sons, 
this exclusion is a proof that the English held Isabella in little esteem 
London and the adjacent counties were then in the hands of Louis o1 
France. Among other possessions, he held the queen’s dower-palace of 
Berkhamstead, which was strongly garrisoned with French soldiers. 
However, the valour and wisdom of the Protector Pembroke, and the 
intrepidity of Hubert de Burgh, in a few months cleared England of 
these intruders. 

Before her year of widowhood had expired, Isabella retired to her 
native city Angouléme, July, 1217. The princess Joanna resided in 
the vicinity of her mother’s domains, at Lusignan, the castle of her 
betrothed lord, the count dela Marche. Nothing could be more singular 
than the situation of queen Isabella as mother to the promised bride of 
count Hugh, and that bride under ten years of age. The valiant Lusignan 
himself was absent from his territories, venting his superfluous com- 
bativeness and soothing his crosses in love with a crusade. The demise 
of his father obliged him to revisit Poitou in 1220, where he was fre- 
quently in company with the queen of England, who was at the same 
time his own early betrothed, and the mother of his young fiancée. 
Queen Isabella, at the age of thirty-four, still retained that marvellous 
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1 Speed’s Chronicle. 

2 Reports were circulated in Norfolk that 
the royal circlet of king John was certainly 
found, in the late excavation for the Eau 
brink drainage, near the spot indicated by 
chroniclers as the scene of this loss; and a 
well-sinker, who knew nothing of history, 
informed a gentleman of Norfolk of a curious 
discovery he made, when digging for a well 
in the same neighbourhood. “ | found,’ said 
he, “in the course of my well-digging, a 
king’s crown.” On being desired to des:ribe 


it, he declared that it was not larger than the 
top of a quart pot, but cut out in ornaments 
round the top; that it looked black, and that 
he had no idea of the value, for when a Jew 
lar offered him three pounds ten shillings, 
e was glad to accept it, but he afterwards 
heard that the Jew had made upwards of fifty 
pounds by the speculation. This was, most 
likely, one of the golden coronalz or circlets 
fixed at the back of the king's heimet, as ita 
size shows that it was not the regal crown. 
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peauty which had caused her to be considered the Helen of the middle 
ages. It is therefore no great wonder that she quickly regained her old 
place in the constant heart of the valiant Lusignan. Isabella had had 
bitter cause during years of splendid misery as the consort of the faith- 
less tyrant, John, to regret the betrothed husband of her youth, Thrown 
once more into the society of the man to whom she had once stood in a 
position so tender, she found it impossible to allow him to wed her 
daughter or any other woman, and yielding to the impulse of her feel- 
ings, she astounded all Christendom by becoming his wife. Thus com- 
pleting in her thirty-fifth year the plight she had broken in her fifteenth, 
As she had not signified her intention to her royal son, nor asked the 
onsent of the English council of regency, she was deprived of her 
queenly dower, to the surprise and indignation of her bridegroom. Isa- 
bella’s letter to her son Henry III. on the subject, has recently been 
discovered among the Norman rolls in the Tower of London. It is in 
accordance with the artifice of her character:—“‘To our dearest son 
Henry, by the grace of God king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, Isabella, countess of Anjou and Angouléme, 
sends health and her maternal benediction. We hereby signify to you, 
that when the counts of Marche and Eu? departed this life, the lord 
Hugh de Lusignan remained alone and without heirs in Poitou; and his 
friends would not permit that our daughter should be united to him in 
marriage, because her age is so tender, but counselled him to take a wife 
from whom he might speedily hope for an heir ; and it was proposed that 
he should take a wife in France, which if he had done, all your land in 
Poitou and Gascony would be lost. We, therefore, seeing the great 
peril that might accrue if that marriage should take place (when our 
counsellors could give us no better advice), ourself married the count de 
Marche; and God knows that we did this rather for your benefit than 
our own. Wherefore we entreat you, dear son, that this thing may be 
pleasing to you, seeing it conduces greatly to the profit of you and 
yours ; and we earnestly pray that you will restore to him (her unmar- 
ried spouse) his lawful right ; that is, Niort,? and the castles of Exeter and 
Rockingham, which your father, our former husband, bequeathed us.” 
Isabella’s pretence that her marriage was for the good of her son and 
_the preservation of his dominions not producing the desired effect of in- 
ducing young king Henry to surrender the dower-castles, and still less 
the cash she said king John had bequeathed to her, which sum, we 
strongly suspect, was not in the coffers of the defunct, the count de la 


4 Father and uncle of Hugh de Lusignan, 
Isabella’s former betrothed. 

2 Niort, on the road from Poictiers to 

‘ Rochefort, still shows the dower-castle here 

cluimed by Isabella. It is thirteen miles 

from Poictiers, and but three or four from the 

famous castle of Lusignan. It still has two 


great donjons, each surrounded by eight tou- 
relles. This feudal pile has been used as a pri- 
son for the last three centuries. D’Aubigné, 
madam de Maintenon’s father, was impri- 
soned there for years; and that. celebrated 
lady, if not born at Niort, passed the first 
years of her lite within its walls 
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Marche became as troublesome a neighbour to Poitou as his ioving 
spouse had intimated he meant to be, if exasperated; and he detained 
her young daughter when demanded by the English council. The 
young king sent no satisfactory answer in return to the demand of the 
legacy and dower-castle of Niort; but only a letter, dated May 22, 
addressed “ to the count de la Marche, who has married our mother,” 
requiring him to come to England to treat with him on their affairs, and 
instantly to send his young sister, Joanna, under safe-conduct to Rochelle, 
to be delivered to his officers.! Isabella, however, having ascertained that 
the little princess was required in order to marry her to the young king of 
Scots, refused to resign her without the payments and surrenders she had 
demanded. The count de la Marche forthwith commenced active mea- 
sures of annoyance against the townsmen of Niort, whose letters to their 
sovereign, Henry, king of England, are piteous in the extreme, full of 
complaints of being starved, plundered, and maltreated. The young 
king wrote to the pope, earnestly requesting him to excommuni- 
cate his mother and step-father: the latter he vituperated as a very 
Judas. Before the pope complied with this dutiful request, he inquired 
a little into the merits of the case, and found that Henry III. had de- 
ptived his royal mother of all, in England and Guienne, that apper- 
tained to her as the widow of king John, because she did not ask his 
leave to marry a second time; and as he was only fourteen, that was 
scarcely to be expected. After a most voluminous correspondence be- 
tween the contending parties, on the king of Scots declaring he would 
not be pacified without a wife from the royal family of England, Henry 
was glad to make up the difference with his mother, by paying her 
arrears of jointure, and receiving from the count de la Marche the prin- 
cess Joanna, then only eleven years of age. 

The king of I'rance was the liege lord of count de la Marche, but the 
countess-queen was infuriated whenever she saw her husband arrayed 
against the territories of her son, and her sole study was, how French 
Poitou could be rendered independent of the king of France. “She was 
a queen,” she said, ‘‘ and she disdained to be the wife of a man who had 
to kneel before another.” She was likewise angry because prince Al- 
phonso, the brother of the king of France, had refused to espouse her 
infant daughter by the count de la Marche, and married Jane of Thou- 
louse, a girl of his own age: on this occasion, king Louis created his 
brother count of Poictiers, and required the count de la Marche, as pos- 
sessor of French Poitou, to do him homage. Isabella manifested great 
disdain at the heiress of Thoulouse taking precedence of her, the drowned 
queen of England—mother, as she said, of a king andan empress. From 
that time she suffered the unfortunate count de la Marche to have no 
domestic peace, till he transferred his allegiance from Louis IX. to her 

1 Recovds of the Wakefield tower, Tower of London. 
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son, Henry III., who undertook the conquest of French Poitou at the 
instigation of his mother. 

Years of disastrous warfare ensued. The husband of Isabella nearly 
lost his whole patrimony, while the district of the Angoumois was over- 
-run by the French. After king Henry III. lost the battle of Taille- 
bourg, fought on the banks of isabella’s native river, the sparkling 
Charente, in 1242, a series of defeats followed, which utterly dis- 
possessed both the queen-mother and her husband of their territories 
Henry IIJ. fled to Bourdeaux, scarcely deeming himself safe in that 
city ; while the queen-mother, whose pride had occasioned the whole 
catastrophe, had no resource but to deliver herself up to the mercy ot 
the king of France. The count de la Marche had fought like a lion, but 
his valour availed little when the minds of his people were against the 
war. In this dilemma, the countess-queen and her lord determined to 
send their eldest son, the young Hugh de Lusignan, to see how king 
Louis seemed disposed tuwards them. ‘That amiable monarch received the 
son of his enemies with such benevolence, that the count de la Marche, 
taking his wife and the rest of the children with him to the camp of 
St.Louis, threw themselves at his feet, and were very kindly received, 
—on no worse conditions than doing homage to prince Alphonso for 
three castles. 

Two years afterwards the life of king Louis was attempted, the first 
time by poison, the second time by the poniard. The last assassin was 
detected : he confessed that he had been suborned by Isabella. A con- 
gress was held by Louis in the neighbourhood of Poitou, where he laid 
before the prelates and the peers of the southern borders the proofs of 
the turpitude which had emanated from the family of the count de la 
Marche. The king wished to hold this consultation before he charged with 
so black a.crime a potentate as high in the ranks of the feudal chivalry 
as the head of the house of Lusignan,—for the unfortunate count de la 
Marche was accused of being the instigator of his wife. Isabella, deeming 
that her sacred station as an anointed queen had prevented all imputa- 
tion on her conduct, showed the greatest effrontery on the occasion.! 
She affected to believe that the congress was a mere effort of party 
malice towards her lord; accordingly she summoned all her retainers 
and attendants, and mounting her horse, rode to the court of inquiry. 
Hither she was not permitted to enter, or her conscience suggested 
that it might not be quite safe; but she scandalized all beholders by 
sitting on horseback? at the door of the court while the inquiry went 
on. ‘This would have been heroic had she been innocent; but as 
it was it merely showed her dartmg disposition. Isabella either saw 
some witness enter who staggered her resolution, or she heard rumours 
which convinced her that her wickedness was discovered, for suddenly 

1 Guillaume de Nangis. 2 French Chronicle, quoted by M. Michelet, 
vol. L R 
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she passed from the height of audacity to the depths of despair. She 
fled homewards; and when the news came that the assembled peers and 
prelates considered there were grounds for judicial process, she threw 
herself into transports of fury, tore her guimpe and her hair, and snatch- 
ing her dagger, would have plunged it into her breast, if it had not been 
wrested from her hand! And here, as a lady’s dress is concerned, we 
beg to draw attention to the cap that the queen tore to tatters in her 
rage, called a guimpe, which is a wimple, an article of female gear, 
which occasions long and angry discussions among our brother historical 
antiquaries; but we hope the portrait of Isabella has settled the pattern 
to their general satisfaction, for they must own that Isabella could not 
have pulled off and torn her wimple unless she had worn one. Fashions 
did not change in those days oftener than once in a quarter of a century, 
and her beautiful enamelled statue at Fontevraud” shows that she wore 
the matronly wimple at the time of her death. 

Isabella’s excess of rage brought on a severe illness, rather fortunately 
for her at that crisis. It gave some colour to her subsequent escape into 
her son’s dominions; she affected to seek medical advice, but she really 
sought refuge at the same time at his royal abbey of Fontevraud in 
‘Anjou. The Benedictine ladies gave her shelter in those apartments 
which were set apart for any members of their royal benefactor’s family 
who were sick or penitent,—laden with ills of body or soul. No one 
could be more indisposed in both than Isabella of Angouléme, nor did 
she feel any security until she was enclosed in that retreat called “the 
secret chamber of Fontevraud.” Matthew Paris observes, “ that she 
lived at her ease, though the Poictevins and French, considering her aa 
the origin of the disastrous war with France, called her by no other 
name than Jezebel, instead of her rightful appellation of Isabel.” He 
adds, “‘ that the whole brunt of this disgraceful business fell upon her 
unfortunate husband and son. They were seized, and about to be tried 
on this accusation of poisoning, when count de la Marche made appeal 
to battail, and offered to prove in combat with his accuser Alphonsa, 
brother to St. Louis, that his wife was belied.” Alphonso, who appears 
to have had no great stomach for the fray, declined it, on the plea that 
count Hugh was so “ treason-spotted” it would be pollution to fight 
with him, Then Isabella’s young son Hugh dutifully offered to fight 
in the place of his sire, and Alphonso actually appointed the day and 
place to meet him ; nevertheless, he again withdrew, excusing himself 
on the piea of the infamy of the family. “This sad news,” says old 
Matthew, “ for evil tidings hasten fast, soon reached the ears of Isabella 
in the secret chamber of Fontevraud.” ‘The affront offered to her brave 

* French Chronicle, quoted by Vatout, vol.i. of the tllustrated ‘ Lives of the Queens 
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young son oroke the heart of Isabella. She never came out of “ the 
secret chamber again, but, assuming the veil, died of a decay brought on 
by grief, in the year 1246. 

As a penance for her sins, she desired to be buried humbly in the 
common ceinetery of Fontevraud. Some years afterwards, her son, 
Henry IIl., visiting the tombs of his ancestors at Fontevraud, was 
shocked at being shown the lowly grave of his mother: he raised for her 
a stately tomb, with a fine enamelled statue, in the choir at Fontevraud, 
near that of Henry II. and Eleanora of Aquitaine, her mother-in-law.! 
Her statue is of fine proportions, clad in flowing garments of the royal 
blue of France, figured with gold, and confined to the waist by a girdle. 
She wears the wimple and the veil. Her face is oval, with regular and 
majestic features, 

The count de la Marche survived his unhappy partner, although 
much older. The enmity between him and the family of St. Louis en- 
tirely disappeared after the death of Isabella; for her husband shared 
the crusade that the king of France made to Damietta, and fell, covered 
with wounds, in one of the eastern battles, fighting by the side of his 
old antagonist, Alphonso, count of Poictiers, 1249.2 Isabella left several 

- children by this marriage,—five sons, and at least three daughters. Her 
eldest son by the count de la Marche succeeded, not only to his father’s 
domains, but to his mother’s patrimony of the Angoumois. 

The count de la Marche sent all his younger sons, with his daughter 
Alice, to Henry III., who provided for them with reckless profusion, to 
the indignation of his English subjects. The names of his half-brothers 
are connected with most of the grievances of his troubled reign. The 
second son of queen Isabella and Marche was Guy de Lusignan, slain at 
the battle of Lewes; the third, William de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
well known in English chronicle; the fourth, Aymer de Valence, bishop 
of Winchester. ‘The sons of Isabella derived their appellations from the 
places where she resided when she gave them birth; those called “de 
Valence” vere born at her lord’s great citadel of that name, and the others 
at his more celebrated feudal castle of Lusignan. 
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ELEANOR OF PROVENCE, 


SURNAMED LA BELLE, 


QUEEN OF HENRY IIL 


CHAPTER I. 


ExeAnor of Provence was perhaps the most unpopular queen that ever 
presided over the court of England. She was unfortunately called to 
share the crown and royal dignity of a feeble-minded sovereign at an 
earlier age than any of her predecessors, for at the time of her marriage 
with king Henry she had scarcely completed her fourteenth year,! a 
period of life when her education was imperfect, her judgment unformed, 
and her character precisely that of a spoiled child, of precocious beauty 
and genius,—perilous gifts! which in her case served but to foster vanity 
and self-sufficiency. 

This princess was the second of the five beautiful daughters of 
Berenger, count of Provence, the grandson of Alfonso, king of Arragon, 
Berenger was the last and most illustrious of the royal Provengal counts ; 
and even had he not been the sovereign of the land of song, his own 
verses would have entitled him to a distinguished rank among the trou- 
badour poets.? His consort Beatrice, daughter of Thomas, count of 
Savoy, was scarcely less celebrated for her learning and literary powers. 
From her accomplished parents the youthful Eleanor inherited both a 
natural taste and a practical talent for poetry, which the very air she 
breathed tended to foster and encourage. Almost before she entered her 
teens, she had composed an heroic poem in her native Provencal tongue, 
which is still in existence. The composition of this romance was the 
primary cause to which the infanta Eleanor of Provence owed her eleva- 
tion to the crown-matrimonial,of England. Her father’s major-domo 
and confidant, Romeo, was the person to whose able management count 
Berenger was indebted for his success in matching his portionless daugh- 
ters with the principal potentates of Europe. Eleanor, prompted “by 


1 M. Paris. 2 Sismondi’s Literature, sister Marguerite, Far from reaping any 
3 Crescembini. Romeo is mentioned by benefit for himself from his faithful and suc- 
Dante as one of the greatest Italian poets of cessful match-making in behalf of his patron’s 
his time’ he was tutor to Eleanor and her daughters, Dante tells us that Romeo expe 
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this sagacious counsellor, sent to Richard, earl of Cornwall, Henry III.’s 
brother, her Provencal romance, on the adventures of Blandin of Corn- 
wall, and Guillaume of Miremas his companion, who undertook great 
perils for the love of the princess Briende and her sister Irlonde (pro- 
bably Britain and Ireland), dames of incomparable beauty. 

Richard of Cornwall! was highly flattered by the attention of the 
young princess, who was so celebrated for her personal charms that she 
was called Eleanor la Belle; but as it was out of his power to testify 
his grateful sense of the honour by offering his hand and heart to the 
royal Provengal beauty in return for her romantic rhymes, he being 
already the husband of one good lady, he obliginely recommended her 
to his brother, Henry III., for a queen. That monarch, whose share of 

learning and imaginativeness far exceeded his wit and judgment, had 
been disappointed in no less than five attempts to enter the holy pale 
of matrimony, with as many different princesses. He would fain have 
espoused a princess of Scotland, whose eldest sister had married his great 
minister, Hubert de Burgh, but his nobles, from jealousy of Hubert, dis- 
suaded him from this alliance. He then vainly sued for a consort in 
the courts of Bretagne, Austria, and Bohemia, At length, wholly dis- 
pirited by his want of success in every matrimonial negotiation into 
which he had entered, the royal Celebs having arrived at the age of 
twenty-five, began, no doubt, to imagine himself devoted to a life of 
single blessedness, and remained four years without further attempts to 
provide himseif with a queen. 

In 1235, however, he again took courage, and offered his hand to 

‘Joanna, the daughter of the earl of Ponthieu ; and having, for the first 
time in his life, received a favourable answer to his proposals, a contract 
of marriage with this lady was signed, and ambassadors despatched for 
the pope’s dispensation ; but when they were within a few days’ journey 

of Rome, he sent word that he had altered his mind, and charged them 
not to proceed. This sudden change of purpose was occasioned by the 
agreeable impression Henry had received from his brother, Richard, earl 

‘of Cornwall, of the beauty and brilliant genius of his fair correspon- 
dent, Eleanor of Provence.8 


‘Tienced the proverbial ingratitude of princes, and was driven from the court in disgrace in 
his old age. 


1235.] Bachelor king’s perplexities. 


* Four daughters, and each one of them a queen, 
Had Raymond Berenger; this grandeur all 
By poor Romeo had accomplished been.”—Wericut’s Dante. 


~ 1 ‘Lives of the Troubadours,’ by Nostrada- 
mus, who very stupidly mistakes Richard, earl 
of Cornwall, for his uncle Coeur de Lion; but 
Fauriel has, in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
fatisfactorily explained the blunder. The 
poem written by the princess Hleanor bears 
marks of its origin, being precisely the sort of 
omposition that a child, or young girl of 


some genius and no literary experience, might 
have composed, 

2 Rapin. 

3 We find in Rymer’s Feedera, about this 
period, a letter written by Henry ILI. to the 
earl of Savoy. brother to the countess Beatrice, 
Eleanor’s mother, entreating his friendly ase 
sistance in bringing about the marriage, 
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As soon as Henry thought proper to make known to his court that he 
had broken his engagement with the maid of Ponthieu, his nobles, 
according to Hemmingford, were so obliging as to recommend him to 
marry the very lady on whom he had secretly fixed his mind. As Louis 
1X. of France (afterwards styled St. Louis) was married to Eleanor’s 
eldest sister, the infanta Marguerite of Provence, Henry’s counsellors 
were of opinion that great political advantages might be derived from 
this alliance. The matrimonial treaty was opened June,1235. Henry 
discreetly made choice of three scber priests, for his procurators at the 
court of count Berenger,}—the bishops of Ely and Lincoln, and the 
prior of Hurle: to these were added the master of the Temple. Though 
Henry’s age more than doubled that of the fair maid of Provence, ot 
whose charms and accomplishments he had received such favourable 
reports, and he was aware-that the poverty of the generous count her 
father was almost proverbial, his constitutional covetousness impelled 
him to demand the enormous portion of twenty thousand marks with 
this fairest flower of the land of roses and sweet song. 

Count Berenger, in reply, objected on the part of his daughter, to the 
very inadequate dower Henry would be able to settle upon her during 
the life of his mother, queen Isabella. Henry, on this, proceeded to 


lower his demands from one sum to another, till finding that a 
impoverished but high-spirited Provengal count was inclined to resent 


his sordid manner of bargaining for the nuptial portion,? and being 
seriously alarmed lest he should lose the lady, he in a great fright wrote 
to his ambassadors, ‘‘ to conclude the marriage forthwith, either with 
money or without; but at all events to secure the lady for him, and 
conduet her safely to England without delay.” After the contract was 
signed, Henry wrote both to the count and countess of Provence, 
requesting them ‘‘ to permit the nuptials of Eleanor to be postponed till 
the feast of St. Martin, and to explain to their daughter that such was 
his wish.” 

Eleanor was dowered in the reversion of the queen-mother Isabella of 
Angouléme’s dower, whose jointure is recapitulated in the marriage- 
treaty between Henry and his future consort; but no immediate settle- 


ment is specified for the young queen. The royal bride, having been © 


delivered with due solemnity to king Henry’s ambassadors, commenced 
her journey to England. She was attended on her progress by all the 
chivalry and beauty of the south of France, a stately train of nobles, 
ladies, minstrels, and jongleurs, with crowds of humbler followers, 


1 Rymer’s Foedera. 

2 In the postscript to his private instruc- make from his first demand of 20,000 marks: 
tions to John, the son of Philip, his seneschal, _ 15,000—10,000— 7,000 —- 5,000 — 3,000. Ry= 
and his procurators, Henry subjoins the fol- mer’s Foedera. It is by no means certain that 
lowing scale of progressive abatements, which —_ even the paltry minimum here named by the 
he empowers his “ trusty and well-beloved” to _ royal calculator was obtained, 
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Hleanor was treated with peculiar honours by Thibaut, the poet-king of 
Navarre, who feasted her and her company for five days, and guarded 
them in person, with all his knights and nobles, to the French frontier. 
There she was met and welcomed by her eldest sister, the consort of 
St. Louis; and, after receiving the congratulations of these illustrious 
relatives, she embarked for England, landed at Dover, and, on the 4th of 
January, 1236, was married to king Henry III. at Canterbury by the 
archbishop, St. Edmund of Canterbury. 

Piers of Langtoft gives us the following description of the royal 
LS “ Henry, our king, at Westminster took to wife 

The earl’s daughter of Provence, the fairest may in life; 

Her name is Elinor, of gentle nurture ; 

Beyond the sea there was no such creature.” 
All contemporary chronicles, indeed, whether in halting English rhymes 
or sonorous Latin prose—to say nothing of the panegyrical strains of 
her countrymen, the Provengal poets,—are agreed in representing this 
princess as well deserving the surname of “ la Belle.” 

King Henry conducted his youthful consort to London with great 
pride, attended by a splendid train of nobility and ecclesiastics, who had 
accompanied the sovereign to Canterbury in order to assist at his nup- 
tials. Preparations of the most extraordinary magnificence were made 
for the approaching coronation of the newly-wedded queen, which was 
appointed to take place on the feast of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, six- 
teen days only after the bridal, being the 20th of January. Previous to 
that august ceremony, Henry had caused great improvements to be made 
in the palace of Westminster for the reception of his young consort. 
There is a precept, in the twentieth year of his reign, directing ‘ that 
the king’s great chamber at Westminster be painted a good green colour, 
like a curtain: that, in the great gable or frontispiece of the said 
chamber a French inscription should be painted, and that the king’s 
little wardrobe should also be painted of a green colour, to imitate a 
curtain.” The queen’s chamber was beautified and adorned with 
historical paintings at the same time. 

The Saturday before the queen was crowned, Henry laid the first 
stone of the Lady-chapel, in Westminster-abbey. We read also that 
the good citizens of London, in their zealous desire of doing honour to 
their new queen, set about the scarcely less than Herculean labour of 
cleansing their streets from mud, and all other offensive accumulations, 
with which they were, at that season of the year, rendered almost 
impassable. This laudable purification, which must have been regarded 
almost as a national blessing, being happily effected, the loyal citizens 
prepared all sorts of costly pageantry to grace the coronation-festival, 


and delight the young queen. 
1M. Paria. 
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Eleanor was just at the happy age for enjoying all the ga’ successior. 
of brave shows and dainty devices detailed by Matthew Paris, who, 
after describing streets hung with different-coloured silks, garlands, and 
banners, and with lamps, cressets, and other lights at night, concludes by 
saying,—‘‘ But why need I recount the train of those who performed 
the offices of the church? why describe the profusion of dishes which 
furnished the table, the abundance of venison, the variety of fish, the 
diversity of wine, the gaiety of the jugglers, the comeliness of the 
attendants? Whatever the world could produce for glory or delight, 
was there conspicuous.” ! 

The most remarkable feature in the coronation of Hleanor of Pro- 
vence must have been the equestrian procession of the citizens of 
London, who, on that occasion, claimed the office of cellarers to the 
king of England. The claim of his loyal citizens having been wisely 
granted, they venturously mounted swift horses, and rode forth to 
accompany the king and queen from the Tower, clothed in long gar- 
ments, embroidered with gold and silk of divers colours. They 
amounted to the number of three hundred and sixty. Their steeds 
were finely trapped in array, with shining bits and new saddles, each 
citizen bearing a gold or silver cup in his hand for the royal use, the 
king’s trumpeters sounding before them; and so rode they in at the 
royal banquet (better riders, belike, were they than the men who wear 
long gowns in the city of London in these degenerate days), and served 
the king and that noble company with wine, according to their duty.? 
The mayor of London, Andrew Buckerel, the pepperer, headed this 
splendid civic cavalcade, and claimed the place of master Michael Belot, 
the deputy of Albini, earl of Arundel, the grand boteler or pincerna of 
England ; but he was repulsed by order of the king, who said, “ No one 
ought by right to perform that service but master Michael.” The 
mayor submitted to the royal decision in this matter of high ceremo- 
nial, and served the two bishops at the king’s right hand. After the 
banquet, the earl-boteler received the cup out of which the king had 
drunk as a matter of right ; and master Michael, his deputy, received _ 
the earl’s robes. Gilbert de Sandford claimed, for the service of keeping 
the queen’s chamber-door at this coronation, the queen’s bed and all 
its furniture, as her chamberlain.8 The barons of te Cinque-ports 
made their claim to carry, as usual, the canopy over the queen’s 
head,—a right which was fruitlessly disputed by ‘ the marchers” of 
Wales. Alms were bounteously distributed to the poor on this occasion, 
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royal butler. Speed. City records. 
3 As the citizens of London had claimed the 
Fervice of the butlery, so those of Winchester 
claimed that of the royal kitchen; but the 


doings of the men of Winchester, in the capa- 
city of cook’s assistants, have not been ro- 
corded. The cloth that hung behind the 
king’s table was claimed, on the one side by 
the door-keepers, and on the other by the 
scullions, as their perquisite, 
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king Henry, with all his faults, being one of the most charitable of 
princes. 

The most sumptuous and splendid garments ever seen in England 
were worn at the coronation of the young queen of Henry III. The 
peaceful and vigorous administration of Pembroke and Hubert de Burgh 
had filled England with wealth and luxury, drawn from their commerce 
with the south of France. The citizens of London wore at this splendid 
reremony garments called cyclades, a sort of upper robe, made of velvet 
worked with gold. Henry IJI., who was the greatest fop in his 
dominions, did not, like king John, confine his wardrobe precepts to the 
adornment of his own person, but liberally issued benefactions of satin, 
velvet, cloth of gold, and ermine for the apparelling of his royal ladies. 
No homely dress of green cloth was ordered for the aitire of his lovely 
queen ; but when a mantle lined with ermine was made by his tailors 
for himself, another as rich was given out for Eleanor. 

The elegant fashion of chaplets of gold and jewels, worn over the 
hair, was adopted by this queen, whose jewellery was of a magnificent 
order, and is supposed to have cost her doting husband nearly 30,0000. 
—an enormous sum, if reckoned according to the value of our money: 
Eleanor had no less than nine guirlands, or chaplets,! for her hair, 
formed of gold filagree and clusters of coloured precious stones. For 
state occasions she had a great crown, most glorious with gems, worth 
15007. at that era ; her girdles were worth 5000 marks, and the corona- 
tion present given by her sister, queen Marguerite of France, was a 
large silver peacock, whose train was set with sapphires and pearls, and 
other precious stones, wrought with silver. This elegant piece of 
jewellery was used as a reservoir for sweet waters, which were forced out 
of its beak into a basin of chased silver. 

Henry III. was the first prince who wore the costly material called 
baudekins: arrayed in a garment of this brilliant tissue of gold, he sat 
upon his throne and “ glittered very gloriously”? at his bridal corona- 
tion, The expenses of this ceremonial were enormous. Henry expended 
the portion of his sister Isabella, just married to the emperor of Ger- 
many, in defraying them.’ When he petitioned the lords for a thirtieth 
of his subjects’ property as a relief from his difficulties, they told him 
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} See the elegant description of this kind of 
nead-dress, in the Lay of Sir Launfel, written 
a few years after: 


* Their heads were dight well, withal, 
Each with a jolly coronal 
* With sixty gems or mo.” 


? M. Paris. 

3 Henry had indeed fitted his sister out 
with a sumptuous wardrobe, the details of 
which he had personally superintended, with 
a degree of minute attention to linings, trim- 
mings, purflings and garniture perfectly sur- 


prising in a male sovereign, but quite in 
accordance with the general frivolity of this 
monarch’s character, and his taste for finery. 
He also favoured the officers of the wardrobe - 
with a particular inventory of the dresses of 
the princess, and a description of the materia] 
and fashion of each, even to the robe de c 

bre; and having, by the extra pains for his 
sister’s outward adornment, we suppose satis- 
fied his conscience, he appropriated the rest of 
her portion to his own use.—Rapin, Strutt’s 
British Costume, 
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“thev had amply supplied funds both for his marriage, and that of the 
empress ; and as he had wasted the money, he might defray the expenses 
of his wedding as he could.” Great offence was taken by the nation at 
the number of foreigners, especially Italians, who accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, queen Eleanor to England. Among these was her uncle, Peter 
of Savoy, one of the younger brothers of the countess of Provence. 
King Henry created him earl of Richmond: and, at the suit of the 
queen, bestowed upon him that part of London since called from him 
“the Savoy.” Peter founded there a noble palace, which the queen, 
his niece, afterwards purchased of him for her son, Iudmund, earl of 
Lancaster.? 

Tn the course of one short year the ascendancy which the uncle of 
his young queen gained over the plastic mind of Henry was so consider- 
able, that the administration of the kingdom was entirely left to his 
diseretion, and all the patronage of church and state passed through his 
hands. Richard, earl of Cornwall, at that time the heir-presumptive to 
the throne, though greatly attached to the king his brother, reprobated 
Henry’s conduct in permitting the intrusion and interference of the 
queen’s foreign reiatives and attendants; bidding his brother “ follow 
the prudent example of their brother-in-law, the emperor, who, when he 
received their sister, the princess Isabella, sent back all her train of 
followers.”” The king of France, too, he reminded Henry, had taken 
the same course, when he married the elder sister of queen Eleanor.? 

In the fourth year of her marriage Eleanor brought an heir to Eng- 
land. The young prince was born on the 16th of June, 1289, at. West- 
minster, and received the popular name of Edward, in honour of 
Edward the Confessor, for whose memory Henry III. cherished the 
deepest veneration. A comet, which had approached with the utmost 
velocity every night, occupied a great portion of the heavens; before it 
went flames, and behind it a long tail of smoke. It attained its greatest 
altitude at the hour of the birth of the heir of England. Eleanor 
eagerly inquired what the comet portended to her babe. She was 
informed by the astrologers in employ that the bright flames which pre- 
ceded it promised brilliant fortunes to the new-born son; but the long 
train of smoke great calamity to his son and successor.$ 

The celebrated earl of Leicester* was one of the godfathers of prince 
Edward, and held him at the baptismal font : he was then in the height 
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4 Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, the 


stowed upon him his widowed sister, Hleanor 
countess of Pembroke, in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
though the princess had vowed to become a 
nun. There were circumstances, it should 


third son of Simon, count de Montfort, the 
sanguinary leader of the crusade against the 
Albigenses, He bad served the offive of 
seneschal, or high steward of the royal house- 
hold, at the coronation of the queen : and this 
year Henry, with his own hand, secretly be- 


seem, that rendered a busty marriage neces 
sary; and an enormous bribe from Henry 
purchased a dispensation for this marriage 
from the pope, the lady having taken the 
ring, but not the veil of a nun—Matthew 
Paris. Speed. Rapin. 
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of favour, both with Eleanor and the king. But the scene changed be- 
fore the queen left her lying-in chamber; for when she gave a grand 
festival on occasion of her churching,! and the king summoned all the 
great ladies of the land to attend the queen to church, Leicester brought 
his newly-wedded wife, the king’s sister, to perform her devoir to Hleanor, 
but was received with a burst of fury by Henry, who called him “the 
seducer of his sister and an excommunicated man, and ordered his attend- 
ants to turn him out of the palace.” Leicester endeavoured to remon- 
strate, but Henry would not hear him, and he was expelled, weeping 
with rage, and vowing vengeance against the queen, to whose influence 
he attributed this reverse. 

Among many other proofs of attention paid by Henry to his young 
queen on the birth of his heir, we find that he ordered ‘the chamber 
behind her chapel, in his palace of Westminster, and the private chamber 
of that apartment, supposed to be Eleanor’s dressing-room, to be freshly 
wainscoted and lined, and that a list or border should be made, well 
painted with images of our Lord and angels, with incense-pots scattered 
over the list or border.” He also directed that the four Evangelists 
should be painted in the queen’s chamber, and that a crystal vase should 
be made for keeping the relics he possessed. 

A few curious particulars, illustrative of the interior of the ancient 
palace of our English kings at Woodstock, may be gathered from the 
following minute instructions contained in a precept? addressed by 
Henry III, in the 25th of his reign, to the keeper of that palace, 
directing him “to cause an extension of the iron trellises on the steps 
leading from our chamber to the herbarium, or garden; also of the 
wooden lattices in two windows of our queen’s chamber, and to cause a 
pent to be made over these windows, covered with lead; and an aper- 
ture to be made in the pent, between the hall and our queen’s chamber 
and the chapel towards the borders of our herbarium, and two windows 
of white glass looking towards the said borders. Two spikes, also, in 
the gable of our hall, and windows of the same kind on the east of the 
hall; and the pictures now in the hall are to be repaired. And we 
desire that all the courts, fountains, and walls of our houses there be 
repaired.” 

Independently of his noble taste in architecture, of which West- 
minster-abbey is a standing proof, Henry III. was undoubtedly pos- 
_ sessed of a love for the fine arts, for we find, in the seventeenth year 
of his reign, a precept directed to the sheriff of Hampshire, commanding 
him to cause the king’s wainscoted chamber, in the castle of Win- 
chester, to be painted with Saxon histories, and the same pictures with 
which it had been painted before; which proves, not only that historical 
paintings in oil on wainscot were then in use, but that they had been 
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painted so long that the colours were faded, and required renewing. 
Again, we have a precept of Henry III, several years after this period, 
which runs thus:—‘ Pay out of our treasury to Odo the goldsmith, 
and Edward his son, one hundred and seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence, for oil, varnish, and colours bought, and pictures made in the 
chamber of our queen, at Westminster, between the octaves of Holy 
Trinity and the feast of St. Barnabas, the same year, in the twenty-third 
year of our reign.”! 

Gardening was by no means neglected in the reign of this prince; for 
Matthew Paris mentions “that the inclement year 1257 was a year ot 
famine: that apples were scarce and pears scarce; but that figs and 
cherries, plums, and all kinds of fruit included in shells, had totally 
failed. “ Several of these fruits are afterwards named in our annals as 
lately introduced, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; but there is not a doubt 
that the civilization of Ingland had greatly retrograded from the time 
of the Provengal queens. During the barbarous wars, from the reign of 
Henry V. to Richard III., England had lost many arts, even horticulture, 
for the fruits re-introduced in the reign of king Henry VIII. were 
undoubtedly cultivated in that of Henry III. 

This reign affords the first example of a poet-laureate, in the person 
of one master Henry, to whom, by the appellation of “our beloved 
versificator,”® the king orders ‘‘ one hundred shillings to be given in pay- 
ment of his arrears.” This officer was, in all probability, introduced into 
the royal household by the Provengal queen, who was, as we have seen, 
herself poet, and who had been accustomed in her early youth to be 
surrounded by minstrels and troubadours-in the literary court of her 
accomplished parents. Fauriel points out several romances written 
under the superintendence of this king, who, when he married Eleanor 
of Provence, received a partner whose tastes and pursuits certainly assi- 
milated with his own; and to this circumstance may, no doubt, be 
attributed the unbounded influence she acquired over his mind, which 
she retained long after the bloom of youth and beauty had passed 
away. 

While the king and queen were still residing at the palace of Wood- 
stock, about three months after the birth of their heir, an attempt was 
made on the life of the king by 2 mad poet named Ribald, or Ribaut, 
who, according to some of the chroniclers, was a gentleman and a 
knight.8 One day he rushed into the royal presence, and, before the 
whole court, called upon Henry to resign the crown, which he had 
usurped, and so long detained from him. The officers of the household 
forced him out of the presence-chamber, and would have inflicted a 
severe chastisement upon him, if the kind-hearted monarch had net 
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interposed, and charged them ‘not to hurt a man who talked so likea 
person out of his senses.” ‘he king told them “to take him into his 
hall, and entertain him hospitably, and let him go.” This was done, 
and Ribaut got into high spirits, and began to be very amusing to the 
royal retinue, joculating for their entertainment, and singing some 
choice minstrelsy.!. ‘Thus he wiled away the time till dark, when he 
stole into the king’s bedchamber through a window, armed with a long 
sharp knife, and concealed himself among the rushes under the king’s 
bed. Henry, fortunately for himself, passed that night in the queen’s 
chamber, and Ribaut, rising up at midnight, stabbed the bolster of the 
royal bed several times, searching for the king in vain, and demanding 
where he was in a loud roaring voice, which so alarmed Margaret 
Bisset, one of the queen’s maids of honour, who was sitting up late, 
reading a devout bouk by the light of a lamp, that her shrieks awakened 
the king’s servants, who took him into custody. The unhappy creature 
was executed at Coventry for this offence.? 

The following year two other uncles of the queen, Thomas, count of 
Savoy, and Boniface, his younger brother, visited England.§ King 
Henry, out of complaisance to his consort, received and entertained them 
with such magnificence, that not knowing how to support the charge by 
honest means, he sent word to the Jews, that unless they presented 
him with twenty thousand marks he should expel them all the king- 
dom; and thus he supplied himself with money for his unjust 
generosity. 

The death of St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, furnished Henry 
with a further opportunity of obliging Eleanor, by obtaining the nomi- 
nation of her uncle Boniface to the primacy of England. Matthew of 
Westminster informs us that Eleanor wrote, with her own hand, a very 
elegant epistle to the pope in his behalf: “taking upon herself,” says 
the worthy chronicler (who appears to have been highly scandalized at 
female interference in ecclesiastical affairs), ‘“‘ for no other reason than 
his relationship to her, to urge the cause of this unsuitable candidate in 
the warmest manner, And so,” continues he, ‘my lord the pope, 
when he had read the letter, thought proper to name this man, who 
had been chosen by a woman ; and it was commonly said that he was 
chosen by female intrigue.” Among other proofs of Eleanor’s unbounded 
influence over the mind of her lord, it was observed, that when, on the 
death of Gilbert Mareschal, earl of Pembroke, his brother Walter 
demanded of the king the office of earl marshal, which was hereditary 
in his family, Henry at first in a great passion denied him, telling him 
“that his two brothers were a pair of turbulent traitors, and that he 
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had presumed to attend a tournament at which he had forbidden him te 
be present. ” Yet, when the earl, having succeeded in interesting queen 
Eleanor in his favour, again preferred his suit, it was immediately 
granted through her powerful intercession,? 

Queen Eleanor presented her husband with a daughter in the year 
1241, who was named Margaret, after her royal aunt, the queen of 
France. The following year, queen Eleanor, accompanied the king her 
husband on his ill-advised expedition against her brother-in-law, the 
king of France,? with whom that peace-loving monarch had suffered 
himself to be involved in a quarrel, to oblige his mother, Isabella of 
Angouléme? The king and queen embarked at Portsmouth, May 19, 
1242. Henry was totally unsuccessful in his attacks on the king of 
France, and, after a series of defeats, took refuge with his queen at 
Bordeaux, to the great scandal of all his English knights and nobles. 
Eleanor gave birth to another daughter at Bordeaux, whom she named 
Beatrice, after her mother, the countess of Provence. 

In consequence of the close connexion between their queens, Louis 
JX. was induced to grant a truce of five years to his vanquished foe, 
Henry and Eleanor then resolved to spend a merry winter at Bordeaux, 
where they amused themselves with as much feasting and pageantry as 
if Henry had obtained the most splendid victories, although he was 
impoverished by losing his military chest and his moveable chapel-royal, 
with all its rich plate, at the battle of Taillebourg. When Henry and 
Eleanor returned to England, they landed at Portsmouth, and orders 
were issued that the principal inhabitants of every town on the route 
to London should testify their loyal affection by coming forth on horse- 
vack, in their best array, to meet and welcome their set toa and his 
queen.® 

During the residence of the royal family on the continent, queen 
Eleanor strengthened her interest by bringing about a union between 
her youngest sister, Cincia, or Sancha, ne the king’s brother, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, who had recently become a widower. The marriage 
was solemnized in England, whither the countess of Provence conducted 
the affisnced bride in the autumn of the same year. Henry called upon 
the Jews to furnish the funds for the splendid festivities which he | 
thought proper to ordain, in honour of the nuptials between his brother 
and the sister of his queen. One Jew alone, the rich Aaron, of York, 
was compelled to pay no less than four hundred marks of gold and four 
thousand of silver ; and the Jews of London were mulcted in like pro- 
portion. The dinner at this bridal consisted of thirty thousand dishes. 
The countess of Provence, not contented with the splendour of her 
entertainment, thought proper, before she departed, to borrow fonr 
thousand marks of the king for the use of her husband, “ The king, * 
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say the chroniclers of that day, ‘“‘thought he never could do enough tu 
testify his love for the queen and her family.” 

The misconduct of Eleanor’s uncles, and their unfitness for the high 
aud responsible situation in which they were placed in England, may 
be gathered from the following disgraceful fracas, which took place 
between the archhishop Boniface and the monks of St. Bartholomew. 
Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, thought proper to intrude himself 
in the bishop of London’s diocese, on a visitation to the priory of St. 
Bartholomew. ‘The monks, though they liked not his coming, re- 
ceived him with respect, and came out in solemn procession to meet 
him; but the archbishop said “ he came not to receive honour, but 
for the purposes of ecclesiastical visitation.” The monks replied, “‘ We 
have a learned bishop of our own, and ought not to be visited by any 
other.” ‘This answer was so much resented by the wrathful primate, 
that he smote the sub-prior on the face, exclaiming, in his ungoverned 
fury, ‘‘Indeed! indeed! Doth it become ye English traitors thus to, 
withstand me?” and, with oaths not proper to repeat, he tore the rich 
cope of the sub-prior to pieces, and trampled it under his feet, and 
thrust him against a pillar of the chancel with such violence, that he 
had well-nigh slain him. The monks seeing their sub-prior thus mal- 
treated, pushed the archbishop back, and in so doing discovered that he 
was cased in armour, and prepared for battle. The archbishop’s 
attendants, who were all Provengals to a man, then fell on the monks, 
whom they beat, buffeted, and trampled under foot. The monks, in 
their rent and miry garments, ran to show their wounds, and to complain 
of their wrongs to their bishop, who bade them go and tell the king 
thereof. The only four who were capable of getting as far as West- 
minster proceeded to the palace in a doleful plight ; but the king would 
neither see them nor receive their complaint The populace of London 
were, however, disposed to tear the archbishop to pieces, pursuing him 
all the way to Lambeth with execrations, crying aloud, ‘‘ Where is 
this ruffian—this cruel smiter? He is no winner of souls, but an 
exacter of money,—a stranger born, unlearned, and unlawfully elected.” 
Boniface fled over to the palace, where he made his story good with the 
king through the influence of the queen, his niece ; and the monks of St. 
Bartholomew got no redress. 

The following year, the threatened war between England and Scotland 
was averted by a contract of marriage, in which the hand of the 
eldest daughter of Henry and Eleanor, the infant lady Margaret, was 
pledged to the eldest son of Alexander II. About this time Henry 
ordered all the poor children from the streets and highways round 
Windsor and its neighbourhood, to be collected and munificently feasted 
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were all publicly weighed, and their weight in silver distributed is 
wlms among the destitute individuals present, for the good of the souls 
of the princely progeny of himself and queen Eleanor. 

In the beginning of the year 1245, the queen bore a second son, 
prince Edmund, and the king levied a fine of fifteen hundred marks on 
the city of London, under pretence that they had sheltered one Walter 
Bukerel, whom he had banished. Heury was encouraged in his uncon- 
stitutional proceedings by a very trivial circumstance. A fire broke out 
in the pope’s palace, and destroyed the chamber in which the principal 
deed of Magna Charta was kept, which made the queen fancy that it 
was rendered null and void. England was at this period in sucha 
state of misrule, that in Hampshire no jury dared to find a bill against 
any plunderer. Matthew Paris declares “king Henry complained to 
him, that when he was travelling with the queen through that county, 
their luggage was robbed, their wine drunk, and themselves insulted by 
the lawless rabble.” Such was the insurgent state of Hampshire, that 
king Henry could find nc judge or justiciary who would undertake to see 
the laws duly executed. In this dilemma he was forced to sit on the 
bench of justice himself in Winchester-castle : and no doubt the causes 
determined by him, and his manner of declaring judgment, would have 
been well worth the attention of modern reporters. While thus pre- 
siding personally on the King’s-bench, Henry had occasion to summon 
lord Clifford to answer at this justice-seat for some offence ; the haughty 
peer not only contumaciously refused his attendance, but forced the 
king’s officer to eat the royal warrant, seal and all!! Henry punished 
him with spirit and courage. 

One great cause of the queen’s unpopularity in London originated 
from the unprincipled manner in which she exercised her influence to 
compel all vessels freighted with corn, wool, or any peculiarly valuable 
cargo, to unlade their cargoes at Queenhithe ; because at that port (the 
dues of which formed a part of the revenues of the queen-consorts of 
England) the tolls were paid according to the value of the lading This 
arbitrary mode of proceeding was without parallel on the part of her 
predecessors, and was considered as a serious grievance by the masters of 
vessels and merchants in general. At last Eleanor, for a certain sum 
of money, sold her rights in this quay to her brother-in-law, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, who let it as a fee-farm to John Gisors, the mayor of 
London, for the sake of putting an end to the perpetual disputes between 
the merchants of London and the queen. Henry, during the disputes 
regarding the queen’s gold, revived the old Saxon custom of convening 
folkmotes ;# and by this means reminded the commons, as the great 
body of his subjects were called, that they had a political existence no 
less than the barons of HEng’and,—and they never again forgot it. 
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Modern writers have asserted, that there was no middle class in the days 
of the Plantagenets: what then, may we ask, were the citizens of 
london, those munif.sent and high-spirited merchants, whose wealth so 
' often in this reign excited the cupidity of the court? If the conduct of 
the king and queen towards this class of their subjects had been guideé 
by a more enlightened policy, they might have found in their loyal 
affection no trivial support against Leicester and the disaffectec 
aristocracy of England; but, excited by the rapacity of Eleanor, the 
king pillaged and outraged the citizens, till they threw their weight int: 
the scale of the mighty adversary of the monarchy. 

Queen Eleanor was somewhat relieved from her pecuniary difficultics 
by the death of the queen-mother, Isabella, in 1246, when the dower- 
lands appointed for the English queens reverted to her. Her mother, 
now a widow, intent on sliaring this wealth, hastened to Englan i, though 
her husband was on ill terms with Henry. The king was discontented at 
the manner in which count Berenger had disposed of Provence, to the ex- 
clusion of his eldest daughters, He was, besides, very little able 
to afford gifts to his wife’s mother, since he had not at that time 
wherewithal to meet his household expenses. He was advised, as the 
parliament refused to assist him with more money, to raise the sum re- 
quired to satisfy his clamorous creditors by selling his plate and jewels. 
* But where shall I find purchasers, if money be so scarce ?” demanded 
the king. “In the city of London,” was the reply. On this, Henry 
petulantly observed, ‘‘If the treasures of Augustus Casar were in the 
market, the city of London would purchase them, I suppose. Those 
clownish citizens, who call themselves barons, are an inexhaustible 
treasury in themselves.”! With the determination of participating in 
some of this envied wealth, Henry and Eleanor thought proper to keep 
the Christmas of 1248 in the city of London, and extorted presents from 
the most liberal of the leading men there, to the amount of upwards of- 
two thousand marks.? “his was, however, far from satisfying the royal 
visitors. Henry complained that he had not been treated with sufficient 
respect, and to testify his displeasure, proclaimed a fair in Tothill-fields 
for the benefit of the men of Westminster, which was to last a fort- 
night; and during that period he forbade the citizens of London to open 
their shops for any sort of traffic, to the great injury of trade? 

The extreme straits to which the king and queen were at times 
reduced for the money they profusely lavished, may be gathered from 
the fact, that in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, Henry, being 
without the means of paying the officers of the chapel-royal at Windsor, 
issued an order to John Mansel, directing him “to pawn the most 
valuable image of the Virgin Mary for the sum required, but under 
especial condition that this hallowed pledge be deposited in a decent 
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place.”? In the year 1249, the royal coffers being entirely exhausted, 
and the parliament refusing to grant any aid, Henry proceeded to 
practise the degrading expedient of soliciting loans and gifts of every 
person of condition who entered his presence, assuring them, ‘‘ That it 
would be a greater act of charity to bestow money on him, than on 
those who went from door to door begging an alms.” ? 

The king and queen were next seized with an unwonted fit of 
economy, and not only forebore to make expensive grants and donations, 
but put all their servants on short allowance, abridged their wages, and 
refused to disburse any of the gratuities which the kings and queens of 
England had been accustomed tw bestow. They ceased to put on their 
royal robes,’ and to save the expense of keeping a table, they daily 
invited themselves, with their son Prince Edward, and a chosen number 
of their foreien kindred or favourites, to dine with the rich men of the 
city of Loudon, or the great men of the court, and manifested much 
discontent unless presented with costly gifts at their departure, which 
they took, not as obligations and proofs of loyal affection to their 
persons, but as matters of right. The cry of the land in this reign was 
against foreign influence and foreign oppression, and it was a proverb, 
that “no one but a Provengal or a Poictevin had any hopes of advance~ 
ment, either in the state or church.” It was difficult to say which were 
held in the greatest abhorrence, the half-brothers of the king or the 
uncles of the queen.‘ 

On St. Dunstan’s-day, 1251, queen Eleanor’s apartments in Windsor- 
castle were struck by lightning, and the chimney of the room where she 
and the royal children were, was thrown down by the violence of the 
shock, and reduced to dust.2 In the parks many oaks were rent asunder 
and uprooted ; mills with their millers, sheepfolds with their shepherds, 
and husbandmen in the fields, were, by the same awful storm, beaten 
to the earth and destroyed. ‘The year closed auspiciously with the 
espousals of the princess Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry and 
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4 A foreign historian declares that the lan- 
guage of the English was in this reign as bar- 
barous as their manners. To add to other 
disquiets, there was a regular confusion of 
tongues, as in England no man rightly under- 
stood his neighbour. It was a mark of 
nobility and gentle breeding for people to 
converse in Norman-French, or in Provengal ; 
and many affected these languages who knew 
them not. All the queen’s court spoke Pro- 
vencal; the law acknowledged no language 
but Norman-French; the church nothing but 
Latin ; the people a corrupted Saxon ; there- 
fore, in addition to her other misfortunes, 

or England had to endure the plagues of 

he tower of Babel. “Some,” says acontem- 
porary writer, “use strange gibbering, chat- 
fering, waffing, and grating; then the Nor- 


thumbres tongue (and especially at York) is 
so sharp, flitting, froyting, and unshape, that 
we Southron men may not understand that 
lan, e.”—Trevisa, Here we see the dif- 
ferent elements, out of which rose our English 
language, in an actual state of struggle and 
ferment. The long alliance with Provence 
certainly threw into the composition of the 
rising language its share of harmony and 
elegance, the long reign of Eleanor of Pre- 
yence, and her constant communication with 
her own country, aided this transfusion. It 
is v6 — bese ae that the procla- 
Tations to preserve the king’s peace, or at 
least to make the endeavour, had to be read 
= ore languages,— Saxon, French, and 
in. 
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‘Eleanor, then in her tenth year, tu the young king of Scotland, 
Alexander III., who was about twelve. The nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp at York, where the royal families of England and Scot- 
land kept their Christmas together. The youthful bridegroom was 
knighted by king Henry in York cathedral, on Christmas-day, in the 
presence of the whole court, and the next morning the marriage was 
solemnized at an early hour. Henry endeavoured to persuade Alexander 
to pay him homage for the realm of Scotland; but the princely boy 
replied that “He came to York to be married, not to discuss an affair 
on which he, being a minor, could determine nothing without consulting 
the states of his kingdom.” Henry could not find it in his heart to 
break up the nuptial festivities by insisting on his demand, especially 
as the archbishop of York had generously promised to be at the expense 
of all the entertainment, which cost him upwards of four thousand 
marks, ‘‘and six hundred oxen, which,” says Matthew Paris, ‘“ were all 
consumed at one meal.” 

More worthy of remembrance, however, than these enormous de- 
vourings of the hospitable archbishop’s beef, does the worthy chronicler 
consider the dignified and princely conduct of the youthful majesty of 
Scotland at his bridal feast, and his supplication to his royal father- 
in-law for the pardon of Philip Lovel, one of his ministers, whu lay 
under the king’s heavy displeasure at that time. The royal bride 
joined in the petition, kneeling with her newly-wedded lord at her 
father’s feet, and hanging on his garments. Henry was so moved by the 
artless earnestness of tlieir supplications, as to be only able to articu- 
late one word, “ Willingly ;” and all who sat at the feast melted into 
tears of tenderness and admiration. The object for whom these in- 
teresting pleaders used such powerful intercessions was an unworthy 
peculator, convicted of receiving bribes in the discharge of his office ; 
nevertheless, the misjudging sovereign was persuaded, by the engaging 
prattle of two inexperienced children, to invest him with the tempting 
office of treasurer. 

The extravagance of dress at these nuptials has been noted by many 
writers. ‘The nobility were arrayed in vests of silk called ‘ centoises,” 
or “ quintises ;’ and the day after the nuptial ceremony, the queen of 
‘England and her ladies laid these new robes aside, and appeared clad 
in others still more costly, and of a new pattern. (Quintises were upper 
or super tunics, with no sleeves, or very short ones, bordered, worked, 
and notched in various patterns; scarfs were worn by knights @ la 

‘quintise, meaning that they.were ornamented with a notched border. 

The quintise robe was worn by queen Eleanor so long, before and 

yehind, as to trail on the ground, and was held up with one hand, lest 

her steps should be impeded. The Roman de la Rose, speaking of these 

garments first worn by Eleanor and her court, counsels the ladies, if 
82 
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their feet and ankles be not small and dclicate, to let their robes fall on 
the pavement and hide them ; whilst those whose feet are of a beautiful 
form may hold up the robe in front, for the convenience of stepping 
along briskly. The ladies are uncivilly compared to pies and peacocks, 
“which delight in feathers of various colours: so do our court ladies. 
The pies have long tails that train in the dirt, but the ladies make their 
tails a thousand times longer than the peacocks and the pies.” 

The costume of Eleanor’s portrait is that worn on high festivals by 
the queens of England in the thirteenth century. The head of the 
queen is encircled with the open gothic crown of floriated trefoils, sur- 
mounting a rich band of gems. The royal mantle has a low collar 
or small cape round the neck, fastening in front with a square fermotr 
of gems and wrought gold; the mantle is bordered with an elegant gold 
lace of a scale pattern. The close gown fitting to the shape is of gold 
diapered brocade ; the sleeves are cut very deep on the hands, which 
they nearly cover, a peculiarity pertaining to the era of Eleanor of 
Provence. 

The felicity which the king and queen enjoyed in the celebration of 
their daughter’s union with the Scottish king, was interrupted by the 
return of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, who had passed six years 
in a sort of honourable banishment as Governor of Gascony. Deputies 
had been sent from that province with complaints of Leicester’s tyran- 
nical conduct, and he, having succeeded in refuting the charges of his 
Gascon foes, proceeded to call upon the king to reward him for his ser- 
vices, reminding him of his royal promise to that effect. Henry, with 
infinite scorn, replied, ‘‘ I do not consider myself obliged to keep my 
word with a traitor.” Leicester fiercely told the sovereign “ He lied, and 
were he not his king, he would make him eat his words;” adding, “ that 
it was scarcely possible to believe he was a Christian, or ever had made con- 
fession of his sins.” —“‘ Yes,” replied the king, ‘‘ I am a Christian, and have 
often been at confession.”—“ What signifies confession,” retorted the 
earl, ‘¢ without repentance P’—‘‘ I never repented of any thing so much 
in my life,” rejoined the insulted monarch, “as having bestowed favours 
on one who has so little gratitude and such ill manners.”2 After this 
characteristic dialogue, there was nothing but hatred between the king 
and his insolent brother-in-law. 

To add to the troubles of the king and queen at this juncture, even 
so late as the year 1252, the validity of their marriage was perpetu- 
ally agitated at the court of Rome, owing to the king’s capricious 
breach of promise with the countess of Ponthieu ;* and this year he was 
forced to obtain bulls, at a great expense, from Pope Innocent, declaring 
“the contract of the king of England with Joanna (who had been long 
married to the king of Castile) null and void, and his marriage with 

See the eight-volume edition of this work. 2 M. Paris, 3 Foedera, vol. i. 
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Eleanor of Provence good matrimony.” Henry’s temper now became 
so irascible, that he quarrelled with his best friends; he was morc 
extortionate than ever, and demanded of the clergy a tenth of their 
revenues, towards the expenses of a projected crusade. He sent for the 
bishop of Ely, who appeared to have great influence with his brethren, 
and endeavoured by flattering caresses to secure his interest; but when 
that conscientious prelate attempted to reason with him on the folly of 
his conduct, Henry angrily retorted, that “ he did not want any of his 
counsels ;” and ordered his officers ‘‘ to turn him out of doors for an ill- 
bred fellow as he was.”! 

Louis IX. of France, and the gallant retinue by whom he had been 
attended on his ill-starred expedition to Palestine, were at this time 
languishing in the most doleful captivity, and the flower of the French 
chivalry had fallen victims either to the pestilence or the sword. 
Eleanor talked of accompanying her feeble-minded !ord in a crusade for 
their deliverance; but could not resolve to abandon her painted 
chambers and jewelled pomp, to expose herself to the peril of hardships 
and privation like those her sister was suffering at Damieitu. The 
queen was this year again in imminent danger from a thunder-storm ; 
she was with her children visiting the abbey of St. Alban’s, when 
lightning struck the chimney of her chamber, and shivered it to pieces. 
The abbey-laundry burst into flames; while such a commotion was 
raised by the elements, that the king’s chief-justice (who was escorting 
two treasure-carts, and had accepted hospitality at the abbey) thinking 
the whole structure was devoted to destruction, rushed forth into the 
highway with two friars, fancying a flaming torch or a drawn sword 
pursued them. 

The same summer Henry made preparations for going in person to 
quell the formidable revolt in Guienne, occasioned by the recall of the 
earl of Leicester and the misgovernment of prince Edward, who had 
been appointed as his successor in the fourteenth year of his age. 
Queen Eleanor, being near her confinement, did not accompany the 
king, but was solemnly invested by him at his departing with the regency 
ot the kingdom, jointly with his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, the 
husband of her sister Sancha of Provence. While Henry was waiting 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth for a favourable wind, he made 
his will, which is a very interesting document, affording proof of his 
affection for his queen, and the unbounded confidence which he reposed 
in her. He says :—“ I commit the guardianship of Edward, my eldest 
son and heir, and of my other children, and of my kingdom of England, 
and all my other lands in Wales, Ireland, and Gascony, to my illustrious 
queen Eleanor.” ? 

Attended by the greater number of his barons, king Henry sailed 

1 M. Paris % Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, 
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from Portsmouth, August 6th: he arrived at Bourdeaux on the 15th of 
the same month, and took the command of his army in person. 

On the -25th of November Eleanor gave birth to a daughter in 
London, who was christened with great pomp by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, her uncle. That primate also stood godfather for the 
infant princess, and bestowed upon her the name of Katherine, be- 
cause she was born on St. Katherine’s-day. She died very young, 
and was buried in Westminster-abbey by her two brothers, Richard and 
John, the third and fourth sons of Henry and Eleanor, who had 
preceded her to the tomb. These royal children repose in the space 
between the chapels of St. Edward and St. Bennet? 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Henry III. appointed Eleanor regent of England, he left the 
great seal in her custody, but enclosed in its casket, sealed with the 
impression of his own privy seal, and with the signets of his brother 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, and others of his council. It was only to be 
opened on occasions of extreme urgency. Eleanor was directed to 
govern by the advice of her royal brother-in-law, but the regal power 
was vested in her; and we find that pleas were holden before her and 
the king’s council, in the court of Exchequer, during Henry’s absence 
in Gascony. “At this time,” says Madox, “‘ the queen was custos regni, 
and sat vice regis.’ We have thus an instance of a queen-consort per- 
forming, not only the functions of a sovereign, in the absence of the. 
monarch, but acting as a judge in the highest court of judicature, curia 
regis. There can be no doubt but this princess took her seat on the 
King’s-bench. 

No sooner had queen Eleanor got the reins of empire in her own 
hands, unrestrained by the counterbalancing power of the great earl of 
Leicester, who had volunteered his services to king Henry against the 
insurgent Gascons, than she proceeded to play the sovereign in a more 
despotic manner, in one instance at least, than had ever been attempted 
by the mightiest monarch of the Norman line, Remembering her 
former disputes with the city of London, she now took the opportunity 
of gratifying her revenge and covetousness at the same time, by demand- 
ing of their magistrates the payment of a large sum, which she insisted 
they owed her for awrum regine, or queen-gold,—a due which the 
(jueens of England were entitled to claim on every tenth mark paid to 
the king, as voluntary fines for the royal goodwill in the renewals of 
leases on crown lands, or the granting of charters. Eleanor, in this 
instance, most unreasonably demanded her queen-gold on various enor- 
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mous fines that had been unrighteously and vyexatiously extorted by 
the king from the plundered merchants and citizens of London. For 
the non-payment of this unjust claim, she committed the sheriffs of 
London, Richard Picard and John de Northampton, to the Marshalsea 
prison, in the year 1254 ;1 and the same year she again committed them, 
together with Richard Hardell, draper, the mayor, to the same prison, 
for arrears of an aid towards the war in Gascony. These arbitrary 
proceedings of the queen-regent were regarded with indignant astonish- 
ment in a city governed by laws peculiar to itself,—London being, in 
fact, a republic within a monarchy, whose privileges had hitherto been 
respected by the most despotic sovereigns. It had been hoped that 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, Eleanor’s coadjutor in the delegated regal 
power, would have restrained her from such reckless abuse of the 
authority with which she had been invested by her absent lord; but 
since his marriage with her sister, that prince had ceased to oppose the 
queen in any of her doings. Thus the queen and the countess of Corn- 
wall made common cause, contriving to govern between them the king 
and his brother, and through them the whole realm, according to their 
own pleasure. 

Early in the year, Eleanor received instructions from the king to 
summon a parliament, for the purpose of demanding aid for carrying on 
the war in Gascony. But finding it impossible to obtain this grant, 
queen Eleanor sent the king five hundred marks from her own private 
coffers, as a New-year’s gift, for the immediate relief of his more pressing 
exigencies.2 Henry then directed his brother to extort from the luckless 
Jews the sum required for the nuptial festivities of his heir. As soon 
as Henry received the glittering fruits of this iniquity, he sent for 
Eleanor, to assist him in squandering away the supply in the light and 
vain expenses in which they mutually delighted, likewise to grace with 
her presence the bridal of their eldest son, prince Edward’ Eleanor 
who loved power well, but pleasure better, on this welcome summons 
resigned the cares of government to the earl of Cornwall; and with her 
~ sister, the countess of Cornwall, her second son, prince Edmund, and a 
courtly retinue of ladies, knights, and nobles, sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 15th of May, and, landing at Bourdeaux, was joyfully welcomed 
by her husband and their heir, prince Edward, whom she had not seen 
for upwards of a year. She crossed the Pyrenees with her son, and 
having assisted at the solemnization of his nuptials with the infanta 
Eleanora of Castile, returned with the royal bride and bridegroom to 
king Henry, who was waiting for their arrival at Bourdeaux. Instead 
of sailing irom thence to England, the queen persuaded Henry to accept 
the invitatio of St. Louis, her brother-in-law, to pass some days at his 
court with their train. 

1 Stowe. Harrison’s ‘Survey,’ 2 Stowe’s Annals, 5 M. Paris. 
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At Chartres, Eleanor enjoyed the pleasure of embracing her sister, the 
queen of France, who, with king Louis and their nobles, there met and 
welcomed their royal guests, and conducted them with all due pomp to 
Paris Here Louis assigned the palace of the old Temple for the resi- 
dence of his royal guests; a domicile that coutd almost furnish accom- 
modations for an army. ‘The morning after their arrival Henry 
distributed very abundant alms among the Parisian poor, and made a 
splendid entertainment for the relatives of his queen: this, in memory 
of the number of crowned heads present, was called ‘‘the feast of 
kings.”2 Contemporary chroniclers declare that neither Ahasuerus, 
Arthur, nor Charlemagne ever equalled this feast. King Henry sat at 
table on the right hand of the king of France, and the king of Navarre 
on the left. King Louis, with the princely courtesy and meekness 
which so much characterized the royal saint of France, contended much 
that the king of England should take the place of honour; but Henry 
refused to do so, alleging that the king of France was his swzerain, in 
allusion to the lands which he held of him as a vassal peer of France; 
on which Louis, in acknowledgment of the compliment, softly rejoined, 
‘Would to God that every one had his rights without offence!” 

At this memorable entertainment, queen Eleanor enjoyed the happiness 
of a reunion with her mother, the countess of Provence, her four sisters 
and their children. Michelet states, that the three elder daughters 
of the count of Provence being queens, made their youngest sister, 
Beatrice, sit on a stool at their feet,—hence her extreme desire to be 
the wife of a king. After the royal family of England had received, 
during a sojourn of eight days in Paris, all the honour which the 
power of the king and the wealth of the fair realm of France could 
bestow, they took their leave of these pleasant scenes. The king and 
court of France accompanied them one day’s journey. Eleanor and her 
husband landed at Dover on the 5th of January, 1255, and on the 27th 
made their public entry into London with extraordinary pomp. They 
received a present of a hundred pounds sterling, which the citizens of 
London were accustomed to give on such occasions; but as Henry did 
not seem satisfied, a rich piece of plate of exquisite workmanship was 
added, which pleased, but certainly did not content, this most acquisi- 
tive of all our monarchs; since, a few days after, he extorted a fine 
of three thousand marks from them, on the frivolous pretence of the 
escape of a priest from Newgate who was accused of murder. It 
was yery evident to the citizens that Eleanor had not forgotten their 
resistance of her illegal exactions, for much strife ensued regarding her 
claims$ 


1M. Paris. M. West. 2 M. Paris. kept in the Tower of London, having six 
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Eleanor, who was probably ambitious of being the mother of as many 
crowned heads as those by whom she had seen the countess of Provence 
proudly surrounded at the feast of kings, was much elated at the pope 
sending her second son, prince Edmund, then about ten years old, a 
ring, whereby he professed to invest him with the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the delight of king Henry at the imaginary preferment of his 
favourite son exceeded all bounds. He caused a seal to be made, with 
the effigies of the young prince enthroned, bearing the sceptre and orb 
of sovereignty, and crowned with the royal diadem of Sicily. Henry 
was only deterred from rushing into a war for the purpose of establish- 
ing the imaginary claims of his boy to this dignity, by the necessity of 
rendering his paternal succour to the king and queen of Scots; queen 
Eleanor having been informed that they were deprived of royal power 
and kept in close confinement by the regents, Sir John Baliol and the 
Comyns, who were the next heirs to the Scottish crown. The maternal 
anxiety of the queen being very painfully excited by these reports, she 
privately despatched her physician, a person in whose sagacity she could 
confide, into Scotland, to learn the real situation of her daughter. This 
trusty agent ascertained that the king and queen of Scots were both 
imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, but in separate apartments ; and 
having succeeded in gaining a secret interview with the young queen, 
she gave him a lamentable account of her treatment ever since her 
_ marriage,—‘ Having been rudely torn,” she said, “from her royal hus- 
band, and kept apart from him in a doleful damp place, the bad air of 
which had seriously injured her health; and so far from having any 
share in the government, they were treated with the utmost contumely, 
and were in daily peril of their lives.” 

When these alarming tidings reached queen Eleanor she was greatly 
distressed in mind, and herself accompanied king Henry on a campaign 
which, at her earnest entreaty, he undertook for the deliverance of the 
young king and queen of Scotland. Eleanor’s trouble of mind brought 
on a violent illness, and she was confined to her bed at Wark-castle, 
with small hopes of her life. At last tidings came that Gloucester and 
Mansel had gained admittance into the castle of Edinburgh by assuming 
the dress of tenants of Baliol, the governor, and, in this disguise, they 
were enabled to give secret access to their followers, by whom the garri- 
son was surprised, and the rescued king and queen restored to each 
other. Their cruel gaolers, Baliol and Ross, were brought to king Henry 
at Alnwick to answer for their treasons: on their throwing themselves 
at his feet and imploring for mercy, he forgave them; but as Baliol was 
his own subject he mulcted him in a heavy fine, which he reserved for 


while fishing in the river Thames: The me- brother-in-law, the emperor, presented to 
nagerie at the Tower was formed inhis reign, him. He also had an elephant, which was 
commencing with three leopards, which his highly prized by him. 1 Speed, 
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his own private use. He then sent for the young king and qucen to joi 
him at Alnwick. 

Queen Eleanor’s illness continued to detain her at Wark-castle, even 
after her mind was relieved of the anxiety which had caused her sick- 
ness. Her indisposition, and extreme desire for her daughter’s company, 
are certified in a letter of king Henry to his son-in-law, the king ot 
Scotland, dated the 20th of September, 1255,! in which he specifies, thag 
“The queen of Scotland is to remain with the sick queen her mother, 
his beloved consort, at Wark-castle, till the said queen is sufficiently 
recovered to be capable of travelling southward.” On EHleanor’s con- 
valescence, the king and queen of Scotland accompanied her and king 
Henry to Woodstock, where she kept her court with more than ordinary 
splendour, to celebrate their deliverance from their late adversity. There ~ 
were then three kings and three queens at Woodstock, with their re- 
tinues.2 Richard, earl of Cornwall, having obtained his election as suc- 
cessor to the emperor of Germany, had assumed the title of king of the 
Romans, while his consort, queen Eleanoyr’s sister, took also royal state 
and title. After exhausting all the pleasures that the sylvan palace of 
Woodstock, its extensive chase and pleasance, could afford, they pro- 
ceeded to London, where, in the month of February, the three kings and 
queens made their public entry, wearing their crowns and royal robes,® 

All this pomp and festivity was succeeded by a season of gloom and 
care. The departure of the king and queen of Scotland was followed by- 
that of the new king and queen of the Romans, who went to be crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, carrying with them seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling money. .A dreadful famine added to the public embarrassment 
occasioned by the drain on the specie. It was at this season of public 
misery that Eleanor, blinded by the selfish spirit of covetousness, to the 
impolicy of her conduct, chose to renew her demands of queen-gold on 
the city of London. These the king enforced by writs of Exchequer, 
himself sitting there in person,* and compelling the reluctant sheriffs te 
distrain the citizens for the same. ‘This year the queen lost her little 
daughter, the lady Katherine. Among the Tower records is an order to 
the treasurer and chamberlains of the treasury, to deliver to master Simon 
de Wills five marks and a half, for his expenses in bringing from London 
a certain brass image to be set. on the royal infant’s tomb at West- 
minster ; also to Simon de Gloucester, the king’s goldsmith, for a silver 
image for the like purpose, the sum of seventy marks. 

The ardent desire of the king and queen for the realization of their 
second son’s title as king of Sicily meeting with no encouragement, a 
littie piece of stage effect was devised by the sovereign, by which he 
foolishly imagined he should move his obdurate barons to grant the 
pecuniary supplies for his darling project, Having caused the young 
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prince to be attired in the graceful costume of a Sicilian king, he, at the 
9pening of the parliament, presented him to the assembly with the fol: 
lowing speech :—“ Behold here, good people, my son Edmund, whom 
God of his gracious goodness hath called to the excellency of kingly 
dignity. How comely and well worthy he is of all your favour; and 
how cruel and tyrannical must they be, who, at this pinch, would deny 
him effectual and seasonable help, both with money and advice!”! Of 
the latter, truth tu tell, the barons were nowise sparing, since they 
urged the king not to waste the blood and treasure of his suffering people 
on such a hopeless chimera; but Henry, who was as firm in folly as he 
was unstable in well-doing, pertinaciously returned to the charge, not- 
withstanding the strange insensibility manifested by the peers to the 
_comeliness of the young prince and the picturesque beauty of his Sicilian 
dress, for which the royal sire, in the fond weakness of paternal vanity, 
had condescended to bespeak the admiration of the stern assembly. The 
aid was finally obtained through the interference of the pope’s legate, 
but on condition that the sovereign should consider himself bound by 
the Oxford statutes. The object of those statutes was to reduce the . 
power of the crown within moderate limits. 

One day, as the sovereign was proceeding by water to the Tower, he 
was overtaken by a tremendous thunder-storm, and in great alarm bade 
the boatman push for the first stairs, forgetting in his fright that they 
belonged to Durham-house, where Leicester then dwelt. The earl, with 
unwelcome courtesy, came to receive his royal brother-in-law as he 
landed from the boat, telling him, at the same time, “not to bealarmed, 
as the storm was spent.”—“ I am beyond measure afraid of thunder and 
lightning ; but, by the head of God! I fear thee more than all the 
thunder in the world,” replied Henry, with as fierce a look as he could 
assume.? To which Leicester mildly rejoined, ‘‘ My lord, you are to 
blame to fear your only true and firm friend, whose sole desire it is tc 
preserve England from ruin, and yourself from the destruction which 
your false counsellors are preparing for you.” 

Henry, far from confiding in these professions, took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of leaving the kingdom, toseek assistance from the foreign con- 
‘nections of his queen. In his absence, the king and queeu of Scots 
arrived at Windsor-castle, on a visit to queen Eleanor. A few days 
after Henry’s return, John, duke of Bretagne, came over to wed the 

_ princess Beatrice. ‘The court at Windsor had never been more nume- 
-rously attended, or more magnificently appointed, than on this occasion ; 
but there was a pervading gloom on the mind of the royal parents, which 
the presence of their eldest daughter and the marriage of the second 
failed to dissipate. The young queen of Scotland passed the whole 
winter with her mother at Windsor-castle, where she lay in of a daughter, 
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The state of Henry’s mind just before the outbreak of the barons’ war 
is apparent from his issuing directions to his painter, master William, a 
monk of Westminster, to paint a picture for him of “a king rescued by 
his dogs from an attack made upon him by his subjects.” Philip Lovel, 
the king’s treasurer, is ordered by this precept, which was issued in the 
fortieth year of Henry’s reign, ‘‘ to disburse to the said master William 
the full charges and expenses of executing this picture; to be placed in 
the wardrobe of Westminster, where the king was accustomed to wash 
his head.” At this period, the king and queen chiefly confined them- 
selves within one or other of the royal fortresses of Windsor or the 
Tower, which he had fortified with additional defences to stand.a siege. 
After Henry had violated the provisions of Oxford, he took up his resi- 
dence in the Tower of London, while Eleanor remained with a strong 
garrison to keep Windsor. 

In 1261 died the queen’s sister, Sancha, countess of Cornwall and 
queen of the Romans, for whom the king and queen made great lamen- 
tations, and gave her a magnificent funeral. In that year the royal 
party gained such strength, that the earl of Leicester found it most pru-~ 
dent to withdraw to the continent. Prince Edward returned to Eng- 
land, to guard the realm while king Henry went to Gascony, where his 
presence was required, and where he fell sick of a quartan ague, which 
detained him there during the autumn. 

While prince Edward was carrying on the war against the Welsh, 
Leicester’s party became more formidable, and in 1262 that mighty 
agitator returned almost at the same time with the king, to whom he 
caused the barons to present an address requiring him to confirm the 
Oxford statutes, adding a defiance to all who opposed them, the king, 
the queen, and their royal children excepted. This exception may be 
regarded, all things considered, as a very remarkable piece of civility ou 
the part of the reforming barons of the 13th century. One of the most 
influential of these was Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, to 
whom in angry parlance king Henry said, “‘ What, sir earl! are you so 
bold with me, whose vassal peer you are? Could I not issue my royal 
warrant for thrashing out all your corn? ”—“ Ay,” retorted the earl, 
“and could I not in return send you the heads of the thrashers ?””! 

Bold men would they have been who had ventured to undertake that 
office. A striking instance of the disregard of all moral restraints among 
the high and mighty in that reign of misery, may be seen in the lawless 
robbery committed by the heir-apparent of the realm on the treasury of 
the knights Templars, in the year 1263. Those military monks, it is 
well known, were not only the masters of great wealth, but acted as 
bankers and money-brokers to all Europe, lending sums on rich pledges 
at usurious interest. Queen Eleanor, at the commencement of the 
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troubles in which. her reckless counsels had involved the king, had 
pawned her jewels to this fraternity. On the return of prince Edward 
from his victorious campaign in Wales, finding himself without the 
means of disbursing the arrears of pay which he owed the troops, and 
unwilling to disband men whom he foresaw his father’s cause would 
require, marched straightway to the Temple, and told the master that it 
was his pleasure to see the jewels of the queen his mother, as he under- 
stood they were not safely kept. On this excuse he entered the treasury 
and broke open the coffers of many persons who had lodged their money 
and pledges for security in the hands of the Templars, and seized ten 
thousand pounds sterling, principally belonging to the citizens of Lon- 
lon, which, together with the queen’s jewels, he carried off to the royal 
fortress of Windsor.! A few months afterwards the queen pawned these 
jewels a second time to her sister’s husband, the king of France. 

The active part taken by queen Eleanor and her eldest son in the 
niismanagement of the king’s affairs at this critical period, is recorded 
by Matthew Paris, who is certainly a credible witness, and one who had 
every means of information on the subject ; since, from the great respect 
in which his talents were held by king Henry, he was invited to dine at 
the royal table every day, and, as he himself states, frequently wrote in 
the presence aud from the dictation of the king. Neither Henry nor 
Eleanor were probably aware how oft that sly monk took notes of their 
foolish sayings and evil doings, for the example of distant generations 
enriching his chronicle, moreover, with many a choice anecdote, illustra- 
tive of the personal history of royalty in the thirteenth century. Robert 
of Gloucester, a contemporary, thus notices the proceedings of the 
queen, and prince Edward’s political opinions : 

“The queen went beyond sea, the king’s brethren also, 
And ever they strove the charter to undo; 


They purchased that the pope should assoil, 1 wis, 
Of the oath, and the charter, the king, and all his. 


“It was ever the queen’s thought (as much as she could think) 
To break the charter by some woman’s wrenche ;? 
And though Sir Edward proved a hardy knight and good, 
Yet this same charter was little to his mood.” 


Many indeed were the wiles and evasions, very inconsistent with the 
stern soldier-like plainness of his character in after-life, which were 
practised by the valiant heir of England, while acting under the influ- 
ence of his insincere mother, in the hope of circumventing the barons by 
fraud, if not by force. Notwithstanding the reluctance of the queen, 
king Henry signed an amicable arrangement with the barons, by which 
he bound himself to confirm the provisions of Oxford. This agreement 
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which might have averted the storm of civil strife, was regarded with 
fierce impatience by some of the destructives of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who, eager for plunder and athirst for blood, finding they were 
likely to be disappointed in the object which had led them to rank 
themselves on the side of the reforming barons and their great dic- 
tator Montfort, raised a dreadful uproar in London against the unhappy 
Jews, which was the prelude to a personal attack upon the queen :—At 
the sound of St. Paul’s great bell a numerous mob sallied forth, led on 
by Stephen Buckrell, the marshal of London, and John Fitz-John, a 
powerful baron. They killed and murdered many of these wretched 
people without mercy. The ferocious leader, John Fitz-John, ran 
through with his sword, in cold blood, Kokben Abraham, the wealthiest 
Hebrew resident in London. Besides plundering and killing five hun- 
dred of this devoted race, the mob turned the rest out of their beds, 
undressed as they were, keeping them so the whole night. The next 
morning they commenced the work of plunder with such outrageous 
yells, that the queen, who was then at the Tower, seized with mortal 
terror, got into her barge with her great ladies, intending to escape by 
water to Windsor-castle. But the raging populace, to whom she had 
rendered herself most obnoxious, as soon as they observed the royal 
barge on the river, made a general rush to the bridge, crying, “ Drown 
the witch !—drown the witch!” at the same time pelting the queen 
with mud, addressing the most abusive language to her, and endeavour- 
ing to sink the vessel by hurling down blocks of wood and stone of an 
enormous weight, which they tore from the unfinished buildings of the 
bridge ; besides pelting the poor ladies with rotten eggs, sheep’s bones, 
and everything vile. Ifthe queen had persisted in shooting the arch, 
the boat must have been swamped, or her vessel dashed to pieces by the 
formidable missiles that were aimed at her person. As it was, she with 
difficulty escaped the fury of the assailants by returning to the Tower. 
Not considering herself safe there, she took sanctuary at night in the 
bishop of London’s palace at St. Paul’s, whence she was privately removed 
to Windsor-castle, where prince Edward kept garrison with his troops. 
This high-spirited prince never forgave the Londoners for the insult they 
had thus offered to his mother.® 

Though Eleanor had been a most unprincipled plunderer of the Jews, 
whenever opportunity served, she was accused of patronizing them, 
because great numbers of them had flocked into England at the time of 
her marriage with king Henry, the Provengal princes having always 
granted toleration to this people. Eleanor never forgot her terror at 
London-bridge, which had the effect of hurrying forward the civil war. 
The epithets of witch and sorceress, which were liberally bestowed on 
the queen by her enemies trom the bridge, must have originated from a 
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strange story, preserved in the French Chronicle of London; and how- 
ever absurd the narrative may be, there is little doubt that it was pur- 
posely circulated among the ignorant populace by the opponents of the 
court, to excite a cry against the queen. The story commences by 
stating that Henry III., having admired the fairest damsel in the world, 
the queen took her privately and put her to death, by the assistance of 
some old sorceresses with whom she was leagued, who poisoned her with 
toads. At the end of the story the girl is called Rosamond, and the 
king is described as burying her with great grief at Godstow. The 
enemies of the queen had not even taken the trouble to invent a new 
story to enrage the Londoners against her. Although the tale is a bare- 
faced and evident falsehood, yet, from the antiquity of the work in 
which it is cited, there can be no doubt that it was a scandal raised 
among the Londoners to herinjury. The king and the barons had agreed 
to refer their grievances to the arbitration of St. Louis, the brother- 
in-law of the queen, but the decision, though really a rational one, did 
not satisfy the barons, who protested against it on the grounds of family 
partiality, and England was forthwith involved in the flames of civil 
war. King Henry had previously provided for the safety of the queen 
and royal children, by carrying them to France, and leaving them under 
the care of Eleanor’s sister, Marguerite. After taking a tender leave of 
those beloved ones, he returned to England to encounter the storm, 
with more spirit and manliness than was usual in his character. On 
Passion-Sunday, Henry gained a great victory at Northampton over the 
barons ; he took his rebellious nephew, the earl of Leicester’s eldest son, 
prisoner, together with fourteen of the leading barons.!' Henry used his 
victory with great moderation.? At the castle of Tunbridge the fair 
countess of Gloucester, the wife of one of the most inveterate of his foes, 
fell into his hands, but he generously set her at liberty, with the cour- 
teous remark, “that he did not war on ladies.” This occasioned some 
scandal at the court of France, where it appears that either his loving 
consort Eleanor was afflicted with a fit of jealousy, or that queen Mar- 
_ guerite had taken alarm for her sister; since, from among the records of 
the Wakefield tower, has been brought to light a curious letter from that 
queen on this subject.2 The queen of France, with whom at this junc- 
ture queen Eleanor was residing, wrote to Henry III., ber royal brother- 


1 In this action, the insurgent students of who had been carried away by the evil exam- 
Oxford, fifteen thousand in number, who ple of their companions, or excited by the 
fought under the banner of the university misdirected ardour of youthful enthusiasm, te 
against the crown, were the most formidable swell the ranks of the popular party against 
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of Henry’s assailants. When victory declared 
in his favour, the king would have inflicted a 
Severe vengeance on them, had he not been 
deterred by his counsellors, who, in a great 
fright, reminded him “that these bellicose 
students were the sons and kindred of the 
uobles and magnates of the land, many of 
them the heirs of his own adherents withal, 


him; and if he slew them, their blood would 
be terribly revenged on him and his, even by 
those nobles who fought in his cause,” 
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in-law, thanking him for his inquiries after her health, and stating that, 
“though much desiring the society of her sister his queen, she would 
hasten her departure to him according to his request; because she feared 
that, on account of her long delay, he would marry some other lady, and 
that as long as the countess of Gloucester remained in his vicinity, she 
should be impatient till she knew that her sister had joined him.” These 
doubts and fears of the queen of France, lest the mild and much-endur- 
ing Henry should take unto him a new spouse, are novel features in his 
domestic history. However, queen Marguerite’s letter is evidently 
written in a vein of playfulness few persons would look for at that era, 
and we should deem the whole a piece of badinage, if this same fair 
countess of Gloucester had not nearly excited a civil war by her coquetries 
with prince Edward some time afterwards. But that she should have 
made a deliberate attack on the constant heart of the old king, in the 
absence of the queen, would seem incredible, were not the letter of the 
queen’s sister indisputable, 

So well had the royal cause prospered in the commencement of the 
struggle, that when the rival armies were encamped within six miles 
of each other, near Lewes, the barons sent word to the king, that they 
would give him thirty thousand marks if he would consent to a pacifi- 
cation. Prince Edward who was burning to avenge the insults which 
had been offered to the queen his mother, dissuaded Henry from accepting 
these terms, and the battle of Lewes followed. 


« The king and his meinie were in the priorie, 
When Simon came to field and raised his bannere ; 
He showed forth his shield, his dragon full austere: 
The king said on high, ‘Simon, je vous defie!’”” 


The battle of Lewes was lost through the reckless fury with which the 
fiery heir of England pursued the flying Londoners, in order to avenge 
their incivility in pelting his mother at their bridge. He followed them 
with his cavalry, shouting ‘‘ Queen Eleanor !” as far as Croydon, where he 
made a merciless slaughter of the hapless citizens. When Edward re- 
turned to the field of battle with his jaded cavalry, he found his father, 
who had lost the support of all the horse, had been captured, with his 
uncle, the king of the Romans, and he had no other resource than sur- 
rendering himself also to Leicester, who conveyed him, with his other 
royal prisoners, to the castle of Wallingford. 

The remnant of the royal army retreated to Bristol-castle, under the 
command of seven knights, who reared seven banners on the walls. 
The queen was said by some to be safe in France, but old Robert of 
Gloucester asserts “that she was espy in the land, for the purpose of libes 
rating her brave son.” She sent word to Sir Warren de Basingbourne, her 
sou’s favourite knight, and one of the gallant defenders of Bristol, “‘ that 
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Wallingford was but feebly guarded, and that her son might be released, 
if he and the rest of the Bristol garrison would attack it by surprise.” 
Directly Sir Warren received the queen’s message, he, with three hun- 
dred horse, crossed the conntry, and arrived at Wallingford on a Friday 
just as the sun rose, and, right against All Hallow’s church, made the 
first fierce attack on the castle, and won the outermost wall. The be- 
sieged defended themselves furiously with cross-bows and battle engines : 
at last they called out to Sir Warren, that “ If they wanted sve Edward 
the prince, they should have him, but bound hand and foot, and shot 
from the mangonel,”—a terrific machine used for casting stones. As 
soon as the prince heard of this murderous intention, he demanded leave 
to speak with his friends, and coming on the wall, assured them, “ that 
if they persevered, he should be destroyed.” Whereupon Sir Warren 
and his chevaliers retired in great dejection. Simon de Montfort then 
transferred all his royal prisoners, for safer keeping, to Kenilworth- 
castle, where Edward’s aunt, his countess, was abiding, who offered them 
‘all the solace she could.” 

The queen, thus disappointed in the liberation of her gallant heir, 
found a partisan in lady Maud Mortimer. Lord Roger Mortimer had, 
much against the wishes of his lady, given his powerful aid to Leicester ; 
but having received some affront since the victory of Lewes, he now 
turned a complacent ear to the loyal pleadings of lady Maud in behalf 
of the queen and her son.!. What all the valour of Sir Warren failed to 
accomplish, the wit of woman effected.. Lady Maud Mortimer having 
sent her instructions to prince Kdward, he made his escape by riding 
races with his attendants till he had tired their horses, when he rode 
up to a thicket, where dame Maud had ambushed a swift steed. Mount- 
ing his gallant courser, Edward turned to his guard, and bade thein 
‘commend him to his sire the king, and tell him he would soon be at 
liberty,” and then galloped off; while an armed party appeared on the 
opposite hill, a mile distant, and displayed the banner of Mortimer. 

Why should halt a long tale? He off scaped so, 
To the castle of Wigmore the way soon he took ; 


There was joy and bliss enow, when he came thither, 
To the lady of that castle, dame Maud de Mortimer.” 


_ When the queen heard of her son’s escape, she borrowed all the money 
she could raise on her jewels and credit, and proceeded to muster forces 
and equip a fleet, Matthew of Westminster does full justice to the 
energetic efforts for the liberation of her husband, of “this noble virago,” 
as he styles queen Eleanor. ‘She succeeded,” he says, “in getting 
‘together a great army, commanded by so many dukes and earls as 
seemed incredible ; and those who knew the strength and power of that 
army affirmed, ‘that if they had once landed in England, they would 
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presently have subdued the whole population of the country; but God 
in his mercy, ordered it otherwise.” The queen and her armament 
remained long wind-bound, and in the meantime Leicester encamped 
with his victorious army on Barham-downs, in readiness to attack her 
in the event of her attempting to land. 

There are letters in the Feedera, written during Henry’s captivity, 
addressed by him “to queen Eleanor, abiding in foreign parts,” in 
which “ he assures her of his health and comfort, and continued affection 
for her and their children, and his good hopes of a happy peace being 
soon established (through the blessing of God) in his dominions.” These 
letters are, however, evidently written under the restraint and dictation 
of the earl of Leicester, since the captive monarch desires, nay, com- 
mands the queen to “abstain from any attempts to alter the state of 
things, and charges her to exhort his heir not to interfere in any way 
against his will, which will be further explained by master Edward de 
Carol, the deacon of Wells, who is the bearer of these missives.” They 
are dated Windsor, 18th of November, 1264.2 Eleanor, of course, paid 
no regard to the forced mandates of her unfortunate consort, but, like a 
faithful helpmate in the time of trouble, exerted all the energies of her 
nature for his deliverance. Possessing the pen of a ready writer, she 
addressed the most persuasive letters to Urban IV. and his legates, 
setting forth the zeal and obedience her husband had ever shown to the 
church. She obtained bulls in favour of her party, which were of 
great service to the royal cause. 

While queen Eleanor remained wind-bound on the coast of France, 
the battle of Evesham was fought and won by her son, prince Edward. 
Leicester mistook prince Edward’s army for that of his own son, Simon 
de Montfort, which the prince had intercepted and dispersed. When 
Leicester discovered his error, he was struck with consternation, and ex~ 
claimed, ‘‘ May the Lord have mercy on our souls! for our bodies are 
the prince’s.” Leicester exposed his royal prisoner and former benefac- 
tor, king Henry, to the shafts of his own friends, by placing him in the 
front of the battle. Poor Henry was wounded with a javelin in the 
shoulder, and was in imminent danger of being slain by a royalist 
soldier, who, mistaking him for one of Leicester’s party, would have eut 
him down, had he not cried out, in a lamentable voice, ‘‘ Slay me not: 
Iam Henry of Winchester, your king.” An officer, hearing this, ran 
to his assistance, rescued him from his perilous situation, and brought 
him to prince Edward, who, greeting him with the tenderest affection, © 
knelt and implored his blessing ; and then, leaving a strong guard for 
his protection, pursued his victorious career. The earl of Leicester and 
his son, Henry de Montfort, were slain in this battle. 1t was fought ou 
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the 4th of August, 1265, fourteen months after the defeat and capture of the 
king at Lewes. 5; 
Robert of Gloucester, in strains of rugged strength, bewails the death 
of Leicester, and describes the cingular darkness and storm-cloud which 
overshadowed the fatal plain of Evesham “ while England's barons fought 
a field.” 
Such was the murther of Evesham, for battle none it was.” 


He proceeds to say, that the victory was much displeasing to the Saviour, 
who sent a token of his anger by a darkness over the middle earth, such 
as befell when he died on the rood. For, 
“Tne while the good men at Evesham were slew, 

in the north-west a dark weather arose, 

Suddenly swart enow that many men eg7os, [terrified] 

And overcast all through the land, that we might scarcely see, 

Grislier weather than it was might not on earth be; 

Few drops of rain fell, but they were large enow, 

Tokening well through the land, when these men were slew, 

For thirty mile then. This I saw, (Roberd 

That first this book made,) and 1 was sore afraid.” 


Though great provocation had been given to the king and every member 
of the royal family, there was not a single drop of blood shed on the 
scaffold after this decisive triumph. Henry, with all his faults and 
follies, was tender of human life, and mindful that the noblest prerogative 
of the crown is mercy. Neither is it recorded of queen Eleanor that 
she ever caused a sanguinary vengeance to be inflicted on any of her 
foes. King Henry, however, made the Londoners pay pretty dearly for 
the pelting they had bestowed “on the high and mighty lady, his 
companion.” He divested the city of its ancient charters, caused its posts 
and chains to be taken away, and ordered the mayor, with a party of the 
principal citizens, to attend him at Windsor, to confirm the instrument 
of their own degredation by affixing the seal of the city to a written 
form of their submission to the rvyal mercy. When they arrived at 
_ Windsor, they were treated with the utmost contumely by the officers 
of the royal household, and committed to the custody of the constable 
of the castle, who shut them up in the keep till the following day ; when, 
as a great favour, they were bestowed in less alarming lodgings; 
but the mayor and four of the most obnoxious to the royal cause were 
delivered to prince Edward, and by him subjected to a rigorous cun~° 
finement till they had paid ransom for their own persons, and consented 
40 petition the king to name a sum as the price of reconciliation with the 
city of London. Henry, not being a prince to whom carte blanche terms 
could be offered with impunity, demanded the enormous fine of sixty 
thousand marks, ‘he luckless citizens pleaded so mcvingly the im- 
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possibility of raising so unreasonable a sum, without involving in utter 
ruin many families who had been guiltless of all offence against him and 
the queen, that he was at length induced to moderate his demands to 
twenty thousand marks. This enormous fine was not paid into the 
king’s exchequer, every farthing of it being devoted to queen Eleanor’s 
use, and by her desire it was transmitted to certain persons in France, 
who had supplied her with money at her need, during her exile from 
England.! 

As for Henry, he had a rich harvest of fines and confiscations, granted 
by his obliging parliament from the lands of the rebel barons. The 
‘‘disinherited,” as they were called, who were thus stripped of their 
patrimony, having nothing more to lose than their lives, raised a fresh 
revolt under the banner of Simon de Montfort, Leicester’s eldest son by 
king Henry’s sister. ‘he consequences of this rebellion were happily 
averted by the arrival of the queen, who landed at Dover, October 29th, 
1266, bringing with her the pope’s legate, cardinal Ottobone, whom she 
had induced to visit England, for the purpose of hurling the anathema of 
the church against the insurgent barons. Ottobone accordingly convened 
a synod, and solemnly excommunicated all the adherents of the late earl 
of Leicester, whether living or dead, which had a wonderful effect in 
suppressing the insurrection. The discontented annalists of the era quaintly 
state, “that the queen returned with the legate, and made a great 
cursing.” 

The formidable reyolt of the earl of Gloucester occurred in the year 1267. 
Fortunately the queen was at Windsor, when his partisans stormed her 
palace at Westminster, which they sacked, breaking and destroying every- 
thing they could not carry away, even to the doors and windows, and 
making a great slaughter of the royal domestics, who offered resistance. 
They also did great mischief to the beautiful new-built abbey. Four of 
these banditti being discovered to be the servants of the earl of Derby, 
were, by that nobleman’s orders, tied up in sacks, and thrown into the 
Thames.2 Edward engaged the brave outlaw, Adam de Gordon, in Alton- 
wood, hand to hand, and fairly conquered and captured him in a personal, 
encounter, He brought him to his wife’s palace of Guildford, where the. 
queen his mother happened to be that evening. Edward presented his 
prisoner to her, and pleaded so successfully for him, that she not only ob- 
tained his pardon from the king, but got him an office at Windsor-castle, 

St. Edward’s chapel being now completed, and forming the crowning 
glory of that sublime chef-d’euvre of. gothic architecture, St. Peter’s- 
abbey at Westminster, which Henry III. had been fifty years in builde. 
ing, he, on the 13th of October, St. Edward's day, 1269, assisted by his 
sons, Edward and Edmund, and his brother, the king of the Romans, bore 
the bier of the royal saint on his shoulders, and, in the presence of his 
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queen and all the nobles of his court, placed it in its new station, 
Queen Eleanor offered a silver image of the Virgin, and other jewels of 
great value, at the shrine. King Henry reserved the old coffin of Ss. 
Edward for his own private use: having, with his usual simplicity, an 
idea that its previous occupation by the royal saint had made it a 
peculiarly desirable tenement.? 

From the Exchequer rolls of this reign? some light is thrown on the 
domestic usages of royalty in the middle ages. The royal table was 
chiefly supplied by the sheriffs of the counties, or the bailiffs of towns. 
The sheriffs of the counties of Buckingham and Bedford, by the king’s 
command, on one occasion brought four hundred and twenty-eight hens 
to Westminster for his use, The bailiffs of Bristol provided conger eels, 
and the sheriffs of Essex fowls and other victuals. The bailiffs of New- 
haven brought lampreys. The sheriff of Gloucester was commanded to 
put twenty salmons into his pies against Christmas. The herring-pies 
of Yarmouth and Norwich still form part of their quit-rent to the crown. 
The sheriff of Sussex furnished brawn, and other provisions, The sheriff 
of Wiltshire provided oxen, hogs, sheep, fruit, corn, and many other 
things for the queen, when she was at her dower castle of Marlborough, 
These requisitions were, however, by no means confined to eatables. 
In the thirty-seventh of Henry II1.’s reign, the sheriffs of Wiltshire and 
Sussex were each ordered to buy a thousand ells of fine linen, and to 
send it to the royal wardrobe at Westminster, before the next Whitsun- 
tide ; and the linen was to be very fair and delicate in quality. In the 
forty-second of Henry III. the sheriffs of Norfolk and Suffolk were com- 
manded to disburse thirty bezants, to be offered at St. Edmund’s shring 
for the king and queen, and theirchildren. The sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire was enjoined to cause the queen’s chamber at Nottingham-castle to 
be painted with the history of Alexander the Great; and the sheriff of 
Southampton to cause the image of St. Christopher, with our Saviour in 
his arms, and the image of St. Edward the king to be painted in her 
chapel at Winchester.® 

In one of the Tower rolls, dated Woodstock, April 80th, in the 
thirty-second year of Henry III.’s reign, that monarch directs his 
treasurer and chamberlain to pay master Henry the poet, whom 
he affectionately styles “our beloved master Henry, the versifica- 
tor,” one hundred shillings, due to him for the arrears of his salary, 
enjoining them to pay it without delay, though the exchequer was then 
shut. In Henry’s thirty-fourth year, occurs his order to the master of 
the Temple, that he deliver to “ Henry of the wardrobe,” for two years’ 
use, *‘a certain great book, which is at his house in London, written 
in French, containing the acts of the king of Antioch, and of other 


1 Wikes. 2 Madox, Hist. Excheq. Liberat. 37 H. IIL m. 4 
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kings.”! In the great roll of the forty-ninth of Henry ILI. there is a curious 
account of queen Eleanor’s wardrobe expenses, as rendered by Hugh of 
the Pen,—from the feast of St. Philip and St. James in the forty-first 
year of the king her husband, till the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
forty-ninth year, under the control of Alexander de Bradeham, chaplain 
to the queen. The accounts are of a more creditable nature to Eleanor 
than might be imagined, when we consider the reckless expenditure of 
the first years of her marriage. There was expended in the linen 
department, the butlery, kitchen, scullery, hall, in feeding the poor, in 
liveries of garcons, farriery_and shoeing of horses, six thousend eight 
hundred and sixteen pounds. In oblations for holidays, and alms 
distributed daily, and by the wayside, one hundred and fifty-one 
pounds and eighteen shillings. In silks, mantles, upper garments, 
linen hose for her ladies, and other miscellaneous expenses for the ward- 
robe, a hundred and four-score pounds, eleven shillings, and twelve-pence 
halfpenny. In jellies, spices, apples, pears, and other fruit, two hundred 
and fifty-two pounds, sixteen shillings, and nine-pence halfpenny. In 
jewels bought for the queen’s use, to wit, eleven rich garlands, with 
emeralds, pearls, sapphires, and garnets, of the value of one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, four shillings, and four-pence. In horses purchased, 
and robes for the queen’s family, in mending robes, in shoes, saddles, 
reins, almonds, wax, and other necessaries for the wardrobe, one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-one pounds, twelve shillings, and one 
penny. In gifts presented to knights, clerks, and other messengers 
coming to the queen, three hundred and sixty-eight pounds, eleven 
shillings, and ten-pence. Over and above the large amount for public 
charity, this creditable entry is carried to account: “in secret gifts and 
private alms, four thousand and seventeen pounds, ten shillings, and 
three-pence.’’ ‘Thus we see how large a portion of her income Eleanor 
of Provence devoted to charitable purposes. But the character ‘of 
this queen undoubtedly improved as she advanced into the vale of 
years. 

When men were indebted to the queen for awrwm regine, she some- 
times respited, pardoned, and discharged the debt, as she saw fit.® 


Eleanor, oppressive and exacting as she was, occasionally exercised this 


' Close rolls, quoted by Brayley; Hist. Pa- receive of the sheriffs of that city for the 
lace of Westminster. time being.” The king granted to Flias de 
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2 From the perusal of the ancient rolls, it 
appears that a part of the royal revenue was 
always devoted to alms, The alms was called 
‘eleemosyna constituta, or settled alms, and 
we find that pensions were accustomed to be 
paid to the servants of the king and qneen, 
when sickness or age ineapacitated them from 
the performance of their respective duties, In 
‘the reign of Henry IIL, the sheriffs of Lon- 
don were commanded “to pay unto Richard 
the carter the penny per day of the king's 
alms, which Nicholas the carpenter used to 


Mileford, for his good service, three halfpence 
pe day during his life; and to Pentecost de 
‘arnham, the king's porter, twopence per 
day, to be received of tLe sheriff of Essex 
until the king should otherwise provide for 
him, In the royal houscholé there was an 
eleemosyna statuta, besides what was dis- 
pony in oblations and daily alms by the 
ands of the king and queen’s almoners, in 
clothing for the poor, and other necessuries 
sent to them 

§ Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer. 
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gracious prerogative, as we learn from memoranda contained in the rolls 
of the Exchequer, where it is recorded that the queen gave respite to 
Imoyne de Sulleye for thirty marks, which he owed her for aurum 
regine ; and in the same roll, dated Southampton, it is certified, ‘‘ that 
the queen pardoned Patrick de Chauces a hundred shillings, owed for 
queen-gold, due on the fine which he paid to the king, to have seisin of the 
lands that were his patrimony.” In the fifth roll there is also record 
of Thomas, son of Aucher, having respite of the fine of fifteen marks, 
due for a trespass in the forest, and of the portion voming to Eleanor. 
The nuptials of queen Eleanor’s second son, Edmund, earl of Lancaster 
and Derby, with the beautiful Aveline, heiress of William Fortibus, 
earl of Albemarle, had been celebrated on the 8th of April, -1270, 
before his departure for the Holy Land. The youthful bride died before 
his return, in the first year of her nuptials, Her death was quickly 
followed by that of the king of the Romans, for grief of which king 
Henry fell into the deepest dejection of mind, and having been in person 
to quell a riot in Norwich, in which great part of the cathedral was 
burnt, he was attacked with a mortal sickness at Bury St. Edmund’s ; 
but his anxiety to settle the affairs of the kingdom caused him to insist 
oa being carried forward to London by short stages. When the dying 
monarch arrived in the metropolis, finding his dissolution at hand, he 
summoned Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, into his presence, and 
made him swear to preserve the peace of England during the absence of 
prince Edward. He expired on the 16th of November, 1272, aged 
sixty-six, having reigned fifty-six years and twenty days. His decease 
happening in the night, John Kirkeby delivered the royal seal the 
next morning to Peter of Winchester, keeper of the wardrobe, the 
archbishop of York, and the rest of the council.? By the only will king 
Henry ever made, queen Eleanor having been appointed regent of 
England, she caused the council to assemble at the new Temple on 
the 20th of November, the feast of St. Edmund martyr and king, 
where, by her consent? and appointment, and the advice of Robert 
Kilwardby, archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Gloucester, and the 
chief peers and prelates of the realm, her eldest son, prince Edward, 
was proclaimed king of England, by the style and title of Edward I. 
The remains of king Henry, royally robed and crowned, were, accurd- 
ing to his own desire, placed in the old coffin in which the body of 
Edward the Confessor had originally been interred, and buried near the 
shrine of that monarch in Westminster-abbey, The knights-Templars, 
with the consent of queen Eleanor, his widow, undertook the care and 
expense of his funeral, which was very magnificent. They raised a 
1 The care of the wards of the crown was ; eee Nicolas’s Chron. Hist, 
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sumptuous monument to his memory, which was afterwards richly inlaid 
with jasper and precious stones, brought from the Holy Land by his son, 
Edward I., for tha. purpose. His recumbent statue is in fine preserva- 
tion,—a noble work of art. Stowe gives the following translation of his 
Latin epitaph :-— 

The friend of pity and alms-deed, 

Henry the Third whilome of England king, 

Who this church brake, and after, at his meed, 


Again renewed into this fair building, 
Now resteth here, which did so great a thing.” 


The pope addressed a pastoral letter of condolence to Eleanor on the 
death of the king her husband: it is written jointly to her and king 
Edward, whom he felicitates on his accession, and requests Eleanor to 
give him the letter on his return. One of the first things that occupied 
the attention of the royal widow was, the refounding St. Katherine’s 
hospital, for a master, a chaplain, three sisters, ten bedewomen, and six 
poor scholars; she having previously dissolved the original establishment 
of Matilda of Boulogne, on account of misgovernment, 

Soon after his return, Edward I. was forced to rectify a wrong com- 
mitted by his mother, which was much in the style of her former acts 
of rapacity. She had persuaded king Henry before his death, to grant — 
ber the custody of London-bridge for six years. The citizens had 
cause to complain of her unjust management of this trust, for they de- 

clared, in their supplication to the king, “ the said lady queen taketh all 
~ the tolls, and careth not how the bridge iskept.”! The very first patent 
cranted by Edward I. in the first year of his reign, is the concession of 
her dower to his royal mother. This document, which is still preserved 
among the patent rolls in the Tower, is entituled,—‘‘ Ample assignation 
of a dowry to Alianora, queen of Englan«’', rnother of the king.” There 
are also patents granted to her in the eizhth and eighteenth years of the 
reign of Edward I. 

Eleanor lost her husband and both her daughters in one year; for 
scarcely had the tomb closed over the mortal remains of her royal lord, 
ere she was called upon to mourn the death of her eldest daughter, 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, This lady had come to pay her mother a 
dutiful visit of condolence on the death of the king her father, and died 
in England in the thirty-third year of her age, and the twenty-second 
of her marriage, leaving only one daughter, who was married to Eric, 
king of Norway. The death of the queen of Scotland was followed by 
that of her sister, the duchess of Bretagne, who came, with her lord, to 
witness the coronation of her royal brother Edward, and died very uu- 
expectedly a few days afterwards, in the thirtieth year of her age, 
greatly lamented by her illustrious consort, and by her mother, queen 
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Eleanor. Matthew of Westminster says she was a princess »f great 
peauty and wit." 

Queen Eleanor and Edward I. preserved a great regard for the duke 
of Bretagne after the decease of lady Beatrice. There is a letter in the 
second volume of the Fcedera, from Eleanor, during her widowhood, to 
the king her son, in which she appears to take a lively interest in the 
welfare of her son-in-law. 

It is probable that Eleanor was suffering from some kind of sickness 
in the year 1275, for we find in the Foedera a protection granted by 
Edward I. “to master William, the Provencal physico to the queen- 
mother, whom the said queen had procured to come to her from beyond 
seas.” It is especially provided, in this protection, “that the Provencal 
physician is to be left in quiet at all times and places, save that he is to 
be answerable for any debts that he may contract in this country.” It 
has been generally asserted that Eleanor of Provence entered the 
nunnery of Ambresbury soon after the coronation of her son, Edward I. ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case, for several of her precepts 
and letters are dated from Waltham, Guildford, Lutgershall, and other 
places? She retired to Ambresbury as a residence in 1280, having 
made up her mind to embrace a religious life; but delayed her profes- 
sion till she could obtain leave from the pope to retain her rich dower as 
queen-dowager of England.’ The following letter from queen Eleanor to 
her son, king Edward, was written in the eleventh year of her widowhood: 


* Alianora, by the grace of God, queen of England, to our dear son the king, health and our 
blessing. 

“We have sent your prayer to the king of France, that he may lend his aid in purchasing 
our share of the land of Provence. We have done the letter for you which you sent to us, 
and we pray you to hear it read, and if it please you, have it sealed; and if not, that you 
would be pleased to command it to be amended, and sent forthwith te your aunt, my lady of 
France. We also entreat you that you would send to mestre Bonet, your clerk, that he 
would show and advance this request in the court of France as much as he can. We com- 
mend you to God. 

“Given at Waltham, 8th day of July, 1282.” 


The four younger sons of queen Eleanor, Richard, John, Wiiliam, and 


1 There is a letter in the first volume of the 
Foedera, from Blanche, duchess of Bretagne, 
the mother-in-law of this princess, addressed 
to Henry IL1., in which there is affectionate 
-mentiop made of Beatrice and her eldest son. 
This letter affords one of the earliest speci- 
mens of familiar correspondence between royal 
personages in the middle ages, “Sire, I pray 
you that you will be pleased to inform us of 
your state, which may our Lord of his grace 
make always good; for know, my dear lord, 
that I have great joy at all times in having 
good news of you.-—Know, sire, that my 
lady Beatrice, your jear daughter, and ours, 
is still sick of her fever, but is much better, 
God be thanked, and her physicians tel! vs 
that her fever cannot last long.—I pray you, 
my dear lord if we have any thing in our parts 
‘hat you wouid l’ke me to send, to inform me 


for know, sire, that I shall have very great 
joy if can do any thing for you And know, 
sire, that Arthur is good and very beautiful, 
God be thanked! Our Lord have you in 
his care.” This letter is dated 1265, and is 
written in old French. There is also a letter 
in Latin, from the young duchess Beatrice te 
the king her father, on the same page of the 
Foedera, written at the time of this illness. 
which she says is “a quartan fever or ague,” 
and she entreats her father “ not to distress 
himself on account of her indisposition.’’ She 
had six children by the duke of Bretagne, 
with whom she lived happily twelve years, 
She was buried in the church of the (rey 
Friars. 

2 Rymer, vol. ii 

3 'T, Wikes, Annals of Waverley. 
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Henry, all died before the king their father ; so that, of her nine children, 
two sons only were surviving at the time she retired to Ambresbury, 
Her son, king Edward, visited her there, when he was on his march to 
Wales ; and she showed him a man who said he had received his sight 
through the miraculous interposition of the late king Henry II., in con: 
sequence of having offered up prayers at his tomb. Edward, whose 
sound judgment taught him to regard the legend with the contempt its 
falsehood merited, ‘‘ entreated his mother not to bestow her patronage on 
a base impostor, whom a prince of his father’s piety and justice would 
certainly rather have punished with loss of speech for his hypocrisy than 
restored to sight, had he indeed possessed the power of doing either.” 2 

The following letter to the king, her son, shows how keen a regard 
the royal recluse had to her own interest, and the jealous vigilance with 
which she watched the proceedings of her Provencal kindred :— 

“ Elianor, by God’s grace queen of England, to our dear son Edward, by the same grace king 
of England, health and our blessing. 

“ Know, sweet son, that we have understood that a marriage is in agitation between the 
son of the king of Sicily and the daughter of the king of Germany; and if this alliance is 
made, we may be disturbed in the right that we have to the fourth part of Provence, which 
thing would be great damage to us, and this damage would be both ours and yours. Where- 
fore we pray and require you, that you will specially write to the said king, that since 
Provence is held from the empire (and his dignity demands that he should have right done to 
us about it), he will regard the right we have, and cause us to holdit. Of this thing we 
especially require you, and commit you to God.? 

The marriage never took place. Eleanor was at this time much- 
harassed in mind regarding her native dominions, for, in another letter 
to her son, she complains that ‘‘ Our sister Margaret, my lady of France, 
has been trespassing where she ought not in Provence.” Queen Eleanor 
constantly received the tenderest attention and respect from her son, 
king Edward, who regarded her with great attention; and once, when 
he was going to France to meet the king his cousin, on a matter of 
the greatest importance, and had advanced as far as Canterbury on 
his journey, receiving intelligence of the sudden and alarming illnese 
of his mother, he instantly gave up his French voyage, and hastened to 
her. 

The long-delayed profession of the royal widow took place in the 
vear 1284, when, says her eloquent contemporary, Wikes, “‘ she deposed 
the diadem from her head and the precious purple from her shoulders, 
and with them all worldly ambition.” Matthew of Westminster records 
tier profession in these words :—“ That generous virago, Ailianora, queen 
of England, mother of the king, took fhe veil and religious habit at 
Ambresbury, on the day of the translation of St. Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, having obtained leave of the pope to keep possession of her 
dower in perpetuity, according to her wish.” ‘I'wo young princely pro- 

1M. West. T. Wikes, 2 Letters of Royal and Mlustrious Ladies, vol. i. p "1, 
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bationers in the early flower of their days, Mary, fifth daughter of 
Edward I., and Eleanor, daughter of the deceased duchess of Bretagne, 
approached the altar with their world-weary grandame, queen Eleanor, 
and demanded permission to devote themselves to a religious life through 
her persuasions as it was supposed ; they were veiled at the same time 
and place with her. 

After queen Eleanor’s profession, her uncle Philip, earl of Savoy, 
applied to her and her son, king Edward, requesting them to choose 
from among his nephews a successor to his dominions, as he was himself 
childless, and distracted by the intrigues and quarrels of the rival 
claimants.1_ There is a long letter in the Fodera on this subject, 
addressed jointly to Eleanor, the queen-mother, and king Edward, her 
son, by the dying earl, in which he entreats them to decide for him, and 
“declares that his bishops and nobles are willing to recognise whomso- 
ever they may think proper to appoint for his heir.” 

Queen Eleanor was, in the following year, named as executor to 
Philip of Savoy’s last will and testament, jointly with her son, king 
Edward. The testator, with many compliments to “ the wisdom, pru- 
dence, affection, and more than that, the good faith and probity of the 
queen and her son, commits the disposal of all his personal property to 
be by them divided between all his nephews and nicces.”? It appears 
that Amadeus, the son of the deceased Thomas of Savoy, earl of Flan- 
ders, was the sovereign chosen by queen Eleanor and her son, king 
Edward, to succeed to the dominions of her dying uncle. 

When Eleanor’s life was fast ebbing away, and she lay moaning with 
pain on her sick-bed, it is recorded that she gave excellent counsel to her 
son, regarding a very perplexing affair which had just happened at his 
court. Edward had given refuge to a state-prisoner, who had escaped 
from the Chatelet in Paris. This Frenchman was a literary character, 
named Thomas de Turbeville. It turned out that Turbeville was in 
reality a spy, a cierk of the king’s council having intercepted a letter, in 
which the ungrateful man described the best place for seizing king 
Edward, and taking him prisoner to France. Turbeville, being fully 
convicted of treason, was condemned to be executed ; “ but,” says Piers 
of Langtoft, from whom we draw the story, “ he had dread to die,” and 
sent the king word that he was willing to confess who had instigated 
the crime, as several great men at court were implicated in the attempt. 
Thomas was therefore respited, till the king’s pleasure was known. The 
dutiful monarch was watching by the bedside of his aged mother when 
the message was delivered, “that a confession regarding accomplices, 
usually extorted by torture, was voluntarily offered by Thomas, sur- 
named Troubletown,” the literal interpretation of the name of Turbe- 
ville, But the dying queen-mother seeing, perhaps, the things of thig 

1 Rymer’s Foedera, vol ii 2 Lbid. 
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world by the light of that which was approaching, offered advice full of 
wisdom on the subject :— 
“At Ambresbury the king with his moder was, 
When to him came tiding of Troubletown Thomas. 
They told him a deal Thomas would say to him, 
To warn him full well which were his traitors grim. 
His moder Eleanore abated her great bale,! 
Son,’ said she, ‘never more trow the ttaitor’s tale: 
Traitors such as he for hate will make a lie, 
And through each word will be vengeance and felony. 
Son, on my blessing, trow you not his saw, 
But let him have ending as traitor by law.’” 


Edward took this wise advice, and Turbeville died without his confession 
being required,—a proceeding which saved the king from many tor- 
menting suspicions regarding the fidelity of his servants, 

Among the royal letters preserved with the Tower records, occurs 
another from “‘the Ladye of gay Provence,” after she had become the 
humble nun of Ambresbury. The queen-mother was, nevertheless, 
still a power which was invoked by her order when their privileges were 
in danger. The great convent of the Benedictines at Fontevraud, of 
which Ambresbury was a branch, had entreated their royal penitent to 
prefer the following petition to her son. ‘The original is written in 
Norman French, and the style is naive and familiar, like all this queen’s 
other epistles. 


Exrvor, QUEEN-DOWAGER, TO Epwarp I? 


“To the most noble prince and our dearest son Edward, by God's grace king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Guienne, Elinor, bumble nun of the order of Fontevraud, of the 
convent of Ambresbury, health and our blessing. 

“Sweetest son, our abbess of Fontevraud has prayed us that we would entreat the king of 
Sicily to guard and preserve the franchises of her house, which some people wish to damage 
and because we know well that he will do much more for your prayer than he will for ours 
(for you have better deserved it), we pray you, good son, that for love of us you will request 
and specially require this thing from him, and that he will command that the things which 
the abbess holds in his loréship may be in his guard and protection, and that neither she nor 
hers may be molested or grieved. 


* Good son, if it please you, command that the billet be hastily delivered. We wish you 
nealth in the sweet Jesus, to whom we commend you.” 


Charles, king of Sicily, possessing a portion of Provence in right of 
Beatrice, queen Eleanor’s sister, the widely-spreading dependencies of 
Fontevraud in that country felt some apprehension lest this rapacious 
prince should not prove good lord to them. Hence the application 
made to the royal votaress, who was veiled in their great English 
convent. 

Eleanor’s next epistle to her son bears a more general interest than 
the conventual supplication: it is an entreaty that the mother of one of 
the royal wards may see her son. The original is in Norman French, 


1 Ceased from moaning with pain. ® Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, vol. i. p, 59. 
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“To the most noble prince and her very dear son Edward, by God’s grace king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine, Elinor, humble nun of the order of Fontevraud, of the 
tonvent of Ambresbury, wishes health and her blessing. 

“Sweetest son, we know well how great is the desire that a mother has to see her child 
wnen she has besn long away from him, and that dame Margaret Neville, companion [con- 
sort] of master John Giffard, has not seen for a long time past her child, who is in the keeping 
cf dame Margaret de Weyland, and has a great desire to see him. 

“We pray you, sweetest son, that you will command and pray the aforesaid Margaret de 
Weyland, that she will suffer that the mother may have the solace of her child for some tims, 
after her desire. 

‘Dearest son, we commend you to God. Given at Ambresbury the fourth day of March,”1 
The heart which prompted this pretty simple appeal, however purified 
from the vanities of the world, evidently retained its human sympa- 
thies. ‘The charities of Eleanor, too, were exemplary: every Friday she 
distributed from her convent 5/. in silver among the poor? It ought to 
be remembered, for the better appreciation of this conduct, that the 
destitute in those days bad no support but conventual alms. 

Eleanor of Provence survived the king her husband nineteen years, 
She died at the nunnery of Ambresbury, June 24th, during the absence 
of her son in Scotland. Thomas Wikes thus records the particulars of 
her death and burial, in his Latin chronicle: “ The fleeting state of 
worldly glory is shown by the fact, that the same year carried off two 
English queens, wife and mother of the king, both {nexpressibly dear to 
him. ‘The nuns of Ambresbury not being able to sepulture the queen- 
mother with sufficient magnificence, had her body embalmed, so that 
no corruption ensued, and in a retired place reverentially deposited it, 
till Edward returned from his Scottish campaign. On the king’s return, 
he summoned all his clergy and barons to Ambresbury, where he 
solemnly completed the entombing of his mother, on the day of the Nati- 
vity of the Blessed Mary, in her conventual church, where her obsequies 
were reverently celebrated. But the heart of his mother king Edward 
carried with him to London,—indeed, he brought there the hearts of 
both the queens; and on the next Sunday, the day of St. Nicholas, 
before a vast multitude, they were honourably interred, the conjugal 
heart in the church of the Friars Preachers, and the maternal heart in 
that of the Friars Minors,’ in the same city.” 

In the parliamentary rolls is a pitiful petition from the converted 
Jews, patronised “by dame Alianor, companion of king Henry III.,” 
setting forth, ‘“‘ That their converts had been promised two hundred and 
two pounds and fourpence from the exchequer for their sustenance, 
which had not been received by them; and that the poor converts prayed 
their 1ord, king Edward I., to grant the same, seeing that the said poor 

‘converts prayed indefatigably for the souls of the late king Henry and 


1 Letters of Royal and [ilustrious Ladies, authors are mistaken who say she is buried 
vol. i. p. 59. in St. Edward’s chapel; there is no memenits 

2 Chron. Lanercust, quoted ibid, of her in Westminster-abbey 
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the queer Eleanor, his companion, on whom God have mercy ; therefore, 
they hope the said sum may be paid by the treasurer for the sustenance 
of the converts. For God’s sake, sire, take pitie!” is the concluding 
sentence of this moving supplication 

Queen Eleanor survived to see the conquest of Wales, and the con- 
tract of marriage between her grandson, Edward of Caernarvon, the heir 
of England, and her great-granddaughter Margaret, the heiress of Scot- 
and and Norway, through which a peaceful union of those realms with 
England, Ireland, Wales, Aquitaine, and Ponthieu was contemplated ; 
an atrangement which promised to render her descendants the most 
powerful sovereigns in Europe- 


1254.) 


ELEANORA OF CASTILE, 
SURNAMED THE FAITHFUL, 


FIRST QUEEN OF EDWARD L 


THE marriage of the infanta donna, Eleanora of Castile, with pricce Ed- 
ward, heir of England, happily terminated a war which her brother, king 
Alphonso, surnamed “‘ the Astronomer,”! was waging with Henry IIL, 
on account of an obsolete claim the Castilian monarch laid to the pro- 
vince of Gascony. Alphonso had invaded Guienne, but, contrary to his 
usual fortune, Henry III. had the best of the contest, and the royal Cas- 
tilian was glad to make overtures for peace. Henry, who had not the 
least gall of bitterness in his composition, and was always more willing 
to promote a festival than continue a fray, luckily recollected that Al- 
phonso had a fair young sister to dispose of, whose age would just suit 
. his heir, prince Edward. He therefore despatched his private chaplain, 
the bishop of Bath, with his secretary, John Mansel, from Bourdeaux, 
to demand the hand of the young infanta, as a pledge of her brother’s 
placable intentions. These ambassadors speedily returned with don Al- 
phonso’s consent, inscribed in a scroll sealed with gold? Alphonso sti- 
pulated that the English prince should come to Burgos, to receive the hand 
of his bride, five weeks before Michaelmas-day, 1254; otherwise the con- 
tract should be null and void. The stipulation was. not unreasonable, 
for both the mother and grandmother of the bride had been long engaged 
to English princes who had broken their troth. 

The king of Castile was but half-brother to the young donna Eleanora, 
She was the daughter of Ferdinand III. of Castile, by Joanna, countess 
of Ponthieu, who had been many years before contracted to Henry IIL, 
king of England. Joanna inherited Ponthieu from her grandmother,— 
that princess Alice of France, whose repudiation from Richard Cceur de 
Lion, in the preceding century, had involved Europe in war. Eleanora, 

= Slag = the celebrated royal philosopher who invented the Alphonsine tables of astro- 


His countrymen call him, ‘ Il Sabio,’ or, ‘ the Wise. 
ed in the Chapter-house at Westminster. 
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as the sole descendant of these princesses, was heiress-presumptive to 
their provinces, which the royal widow of Castile, hcr mother, retained 
in her own possession. When the preliminaries of the marriage were 
settled, the queen of England, Eleanor of Provence, set out for Bourdeaux 
with her son, prince Edward ; and from thence travelled across the Py- 
renees with him to Burgos, where they arrived August 5th, 1254, within 
the time limited by the “royal Astronomer.” A stately festival was held 
in the capital of Castile, in honour of the nuptials of the young infanta 
with the heir of England. Ata tournament given by king Alphonso, 
the prince received knighthood from the sword of his brother-in-law, 
Edward was just fifteen, and the princess some years younger,! at the 
time of their espousals. 

After the chivalric festivities at Burgos had ceased, queen Eleanor re- 
crossed the Pyrenees, accompanied by her son and young daughter-in-law. 
King Henry waited at Bourdeaux to receive his son’s bride. He had 
prepared so grand a festival for the reception of the young infanta, that 
he expended three hundred thousand marks on her marriage-feast, to the 
indignation of his English peers. When one of them reproached him for 
this extravagance, the king replied, in a dolorous tone: ‘*Oh! for the 
head of God say no more of it, lest men should stand amazed at the re- 
lation thereof !”? 

Henry settled on the prince, his heir, all the Aquitanian domains in- 
herited from Eleanor, his grandmother; he likewise created him prince 
of Wales, with an exhortation to employ his youth in conquering the 
principality, of which he had, rather prematurely, assumed the title, to- 
gether with that of Guienne. One thousand pounds per annum was the 
dower settled on the young Eleanora, in case the prince should die before 

his father. Prince Edward and his bride returned to Guienne after this 
costly festival, in 1254, ‘The young princess accompanied the royal 
family to Paris: she was lodged in the Temple, where Henry III. gave 
that celebrated banquet to St. Louis, mentioned in the preceding biogra- 
phies as “the feast of kings.” Henry ordered a suite of rooms to be fitted 
ap for his daughter-in-law in the castle of Guildford ; his directions par- 
ticularly specify that her chamber is to have glazed windows, a raised 
hearth, a chimney, a wardrobe, and an adjoining oratory, or oriel. 

When Henry IIL. was preparing to invade Scotland, to avenge the 
affronts his daughter had received in the autumn of 1255, he was apprized 
that the infant don Sancho, archbishop-elect of Toledo (half-brother to 
Eleanora), with don Garcias Madinez, were on their way to England. 
They were lodged in the new Temple : the walls of their apartments were 
hung from their travelling stores, by their attendants, with sitken tapestry, 
and the floors covered with rich carpets,—the first time such luxuries 


' She is mentioned by all chroniclers as a very young girl. Piers of Langtoft, her con- 
temporuiy, speaks of her as a child, Her age seems about ten at this period, 2 M, Paris. 
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were ever seen in Eagland, The Spanish visitors were the avant-couriers 
of young Eleanora, who came for the first time to England the beginning 
of October. She landed at Dover, with a great retinue but avery scanty 
wardrobe.! She was not accompanied by her husband: her father-in- 
law, Henry III., sent her one hundred marks to purchase what she needed ; 
he likewise sent her a handsome palfrey. He charged Reginald de Cob- 
ham, castellan of Dover, to receive her, lodge her at the castle with all 
honour, and escort her in person to London, requesting she would tarry 
at Canterbury on the road, and celebrate the feast of St. Edward, He 
sent her, very providently, for that purpose a silver alms-dish and two 
gold brooches, with several silken palls or coverlets, as offerings at the 
shrine of Saint Thomas, and other shrines on her road.?_ Eleanora arrived 
in London on Sunday, October 17, 1255. The king, his nobles, the lord 
mayor and citizens, went out in solemn procession to meet her, and the 
city was hung with coloured cloth wherever she passed. When she ar- 
rived at Westminster, she found her apartments, through the care of her 
brother the archbishop, hung with costly tapestry, “like a church ; and 
carpeted after the Spanish fashion.” ‘This was the first time tapestry 
had been seen in England devoted to any use but adorning a church on 
high festivals. Though the citizens had received the Spanish princess 
“with songs, music, and other joyful devices,” they soon began to be 
offended at such luxury ; the Spaniards in the train of the young Elea- 
nora were viewed as invidiously as the Provencal attendants of her mother- 
in-law. They aflfirmed that Eleanora’s countrymen were the very refuse 
of mankind, hideous in their persons, and contemptible in their dress and 
manners ; among their other iniquities, they kept few horses and many 
- mules, ‘Thus the national prejudices on Eleanora’s first arrival in Eng- 
land were strongly against her: not only did they revile the connexions 
of the young princess, but they pronounced the characters of her hus- 
band’s household to be of the worst description,—Matthew Paris affirms, 
‘that prince Edward’s train often robbed pack-horses and merchants who 
travelled with money ; and that the prince himself was cruel, and so ra- 
pacious as to be deemed scarcely honester than his men,”—-a character 
in curious coincidence with the traditions regarding his descendant 
Henry V., when prince of Wales, Edward came to England about a 
month after the arrival of his young spouse, landing from Guienne 
November 29.4 

Prince Edward and his young bride passed over to Bourdeaux in 1256; 
and while Eleanora was completing her education, the young prince led 
the wandering life of a knight-errant, ‘‘ haunting tournaments” wherever 
they were given. He was at Paris, tilting at a very grand jousting-match, 
in 1260, when news was brought him of the violent dissensions betweey 


_ 3 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, MS. Harl. 3 Close Rolls of Henry III, 
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the English barons and his father, which led to the fearful civil war that 
convulsed England for more than three years. During the whole of that 
disastrous era his young princess resided in France, either with queen 
Marguerite of France, his aunt, or with her own mother at Ponthieu. 

When the heroic efforts of prince Edward had freed his father and re- 
stored him to his throne, and the country breathed in peace after the 
dreadful strife at Evesham, the royal ladies of England ventured to re- 
turn. On the 29th of October, 1265, Eleanor of Provence, queen of Eng 
land, with her daughter-in-law, Eleanora of Castile, landed at Dover,? 
where they were received by Henry III.and Prince Edward ; from thence 
they were escorted to Canterbury, where the royal party was magnifi- 
cently entertained by the archbishop. 

Prince Edward had left his wife an unformed girl; she was now 4 
lovely young woman of twenty, to whose character the uncertainty of 
fortune had assuredly given a favourable bias. The prince conveyed his 
restored wife to St. John’s, Smithfield, after a magnificent welcome by 
the citizens. Eleanora afterwards removed to the Savoy-palace,? which 
had been originally built by count Peter of Savoy, her husband’s uncle, 
and afterwards purchased by Eleanor of Provence, as a London “inn” or 
residence for the younger branches of her family. This was the abode 
of Eleanora of Castile when she attended the court at Westminster, but 
her favourite residences were the castle of Windsor, and her own dower- 
castle of Guildford. 

The memory of Eleanora’s court at Guildford is preserved in one of 
the oldest of the English historical ballads, ‘Adam o’Gordon.’ It is 
the history, versified, of prince Edward’s encounter with the Provencal 
‘outlaw in a remarkable pass between Farnham and Alton, now inter- 
‘sected by the railroad; but is almost as wild and lonely as when the gal- 
lant heir of England chastised the fugitive champion from Evesham, for 
issuing from his tower at Selborne, and lying in wait to rob his Farnham 
lieges of meal and malt. Adam o’Gordon was lord of Selborne (the 
Selborne of the beloved naturalist, Gilbert White). His fierce combat, 
his generous pardon of the Gordon, were incidents that occurred during 
Eleanora’s residence at Guildford-castle ; and to his princess the heir of 
England brought the man he had conquered, both in mind and person 

“Prince Edward hath brought him to Guildford-tower, 
Ere that summer’s day is o’er, 
He hath led him to the secret bower 
Of his wife, fair Elianore. 
His mother, the ‘ladye of gay Provence,’ 
And his sire the king were there ; 


Oh, scarcely the Gordon dared advance 
In a presence so stately and fair! 


4 Wikes. 3 Grafton. Stowe. Private boudolr. 
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But the prince hath kneeled at his father’s feet, 
For the Gordon’s life he sues; 

His princess so fair hath joined in the prayer, 
And how can king Henry refuse ¢ 

Can he his own dear son withstand, 
So dutiful, brave, and true, 

And the loveliest lady in all the land! 
Kneeling before him too? 


*«My children arise,’ the old king said, 

And a tear was in his eye, 

He laid his hand on the prince’s Lead, 
And he blessed him fervently : 

‘With a joyful heart I grant your prayer, 
And I bid the Gordon live ; 

Oh! the happiest part of a monarch’s care, 
Is to pity and to forgive.’ 


«Then spake the queen so fair and free: 
‘The Gordon I will make 
[he steward of my royal house, 
For these dear children’s sake.’ ’” 


If Gordon had not been a countryman of the queen, he would not 
have met with such sympathy from her and the princess. And plenty 
more robberies did the gay Gordon afterwards perpetrate on the men of 
Farnham and Alton, studying at Selborne, not natural history, but the 
best plans for pouncing on sacks of meal and malt, not even sparing the 
goods of the bishop of Winchester? 

The eldest son of Eleanora of Castile was born at Windsor the year 
after her return to England ; he was named John, after his great-grand- 
father, king John, of evil memory. In the succeeding year, 1266, Elea- 
nora gave birth at Windsor to a princess named Eleanora, and the year 
after to prince Henry. The beauty of these children, and their early 
promise, so much delighted their royal grandfather, that he greatly aug- 
mented the dower of the mother, 

Prince Edward took up the cross in 1269, and his virtuous princess 
resolved to share the perils of his Syrian campaign. Before she departed 
from England, she accompanied her mother-in-law in a grand progress to 
various shrines. During the royal progress to Northampton, the princess 
Eleanora made a pilgrimage to Dunstable, in company with queen Elea- 
nor, and offered at the shrine of St. Peter an altar-cloth of gold brocade, 
asa thanksgiving for the health of her children. On her return, she 
assisted at a magnificent convocation of the barons of England in West- 
nrinster-hall, where they swore fealty, and kissed the hand of her little 
son, prince John, and recognized him as his father’s successor, in case of 
‘thé death of Edward in the ensuing crusade. In vain did the ladies of 
Eleanora represent to her the hardships and dangers ever attendant on a 
crusade ; for death on the Asiatic coast threatened in many forms beside 


1 Eleanora of Castile. 2 The Rev. R. Milford, rector of Brightwell, Berks, has localised 
this historical event delightfully from Rishanger, added to his own knowledge of the country. 
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the sword. The princess replied in words that well deserve to be remem- 
bered and noted : ‘* Nothing,” said this admirable lady, “ought to part 
those whom God hath joined ; and the way to heaven is as near, if not 
tearer, from Syria as from England, or my native Spain.” 

A contemporary historian has left us a very graphic portrait of the 
husband of Eleanora at this period of his life. “He was a prince of 
elegant form and majestic stature, so tall that few of his people reached 
his shoulder. His ample forehead and prominent chest added to the dig« 
nity of his personal appearance. His arms were most agile in the use of 
the sword, and his length of limb gave him a firm seat on the most spirited 
horses. His hair was light before his eastern campaigns, but became 
dark in middle life. His left eyebrow had a slightly oblique droop, giving 
a shade of resemblance to his father’s face, in whose portrait this defect 
is very strongly marked. The speech of Edward was sometimes hesi- 
tating, but when animated, was passionately eloquent.” Here is an anec- 
dote that casts some light upon his character: “‘ Hawking one day on a 
river, he saw one of his barons not attending to a falcon that had just 
seized a duck among the willows, Prince Edward upbraided him for his 
neglect; and the noble tauntingly replied, ‘It was well for him that the 
river parted them,’ Stung by the remark, the prince plunged into the 
stream, though ignorant of its depth; and having with difficulty reached 
the opposite side, pursued the noble lord with his drawn sword, who, see- 
ing escape hopeless, turned round his horse, flung off his cap, and ad- 
vancing to Edward, threw himself on his mercy, and offered his neck 
to the blow. This submission disarmed the prince; he sheathed his 
sword, and quietly rode home with the offender.” His disposition, which 
Eleanora of Castile had the sole merit of softening and reforming, was 
naturally a fiery one, but generous when opposition ceased. 

Much has been said regarding the conjugal fidelity of prince Edward, 
But previously to his Syrian campaign, he was impetuous and wilful in 
character, and far from a faultless husband. He had inspired the earl of 
Gloucester with mad jealousy, who not only accused him of criminal in- 
timacy wtih his countess, but declared that he, the earl of Gloucester, — 
had been poisoned by the agency of prince Edward and the faithless 
spouse, It.is to be feared that this lady was a great coquette, as she had 
previously been exercising her powers of fascination on the old king, ac- 
cording to the curious letter in the Wakefield tower, recently discovered, 
from Marguerite, queen of France, expressing uneasiness, for her sister’s 
sake, at the intimacy between Henry III. and the countess.! The scan- 
dal regarding prince Edward’s attention to her had commenced before the 
return of Eleanora to England, but its effects convulsed the court with 
broils, till the princess left it and all its turmoils, in the spring of 1270, 


| Fourth Report of the Records: it is among the collection of the Royal Letters in the 
Wakefield tower. 
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At this time she bade farewell to the two lovely boys she never saw again. 
and sailed for Bourdeaux, where she superintended the preparations for 
the crusade campaign.? 

' Edward sailed from Portsmouth about a month later, and met his con- 
sort at Bourdeaux : they proceeded to Sicily, where they sojourned during 
the winter, with the expectation that St. Louis, the king of France, would 
unite in the crusade. Soon after their arrival, tidings were brought of the 
death of St. Louis, at Tunis, and the discomfiture of his army. The king 
of Sicily, who was brother toSt. Louis, and husband to Edward’s aunt, 
endeavoured to persuade his royal guests to give up their crusading ex- 
pedition ; whereupon prince Edward struck his breast, and exclaimed 
with energy, “ Sangue de Diew! if all should desert me,? I would lay 
siege to Acon, if only attended by Fowen, my groom!” 

The following spring, Edward and Hleanora arrived at Ptolemais. The 
prince made an expedition as far as Nazareth,® and put all the garrison 
to the sword; and when the Saracens came to the rescue, he engaged the 
infidel army, and defeated them with great slaughter. He won another 
battle, June, 1271, at Cahow, and thus terminated his first and second 
campaigns. He returned to Cyprus for the winter, and, being reinforced 
by the Cypriots, undertook the siege of Acre the succeeding summer, 
still attended by his faithful Eleanora. ; 

The emir of Joppa, who was the Saracen admiral, pretending that he 
was desircus of becoming a Christian convert, sent a messenger several 
times with letters to the prince of England. This envoy was one of the 
agents of the Old Man of the Mountains, who kept a band for secret 
murders, called ‘ assassins.” After the cunning fanatic had created 
confidence in Edward’s mind by frequent visits, he was introduced into 
the royal chamber, bringing letters, for the fifth time, from the emir. 
The prince was indisposed from the heat of the climate, and was lying 
on his bed bareheaded, wearing only a white vest. The assassin pre- 
sented some letters to read, written on purpose to please the Christian 
prince. They were alone in the apartment, because the negotiation 
touched the life and honour of the admiral of Joppa; therefore, secrecy 
was imperatively needful. The assassin pretended that he had another 
paper to deliver, but he drew owt with it a poniard, and aimed a blow at 
the side of the prince. Fortunately, Edward perceived the treachery, 
and, suddenly raising his arm, received the blow upon it. His assailant 
endeavoured to reiterate the stroke, but Edward, who seems not yet to 
have risen from his recumbent posture, felled him to the ground with a 
kick on the breast; again the traitor returned to the attack, but tho _ 
prince gave him the final blow with a footstool. The attendants, hearing 
the scuffle, came running in, and the prince’s harper, or minstrel, beat 
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out the assassin’s brains; whereat the prince sternly reproached him, 
asking, “‘ What was the use of striking a dead man ?” 

After some days, the prince’s wounded arm began to show unfavourable 
symptoms, and the flesh blackening, exhibited signs of mortification ; in- 
somuch, that all about him began to look heavily upon each other. ‘‘ Why 
whisper ye thus among yourselves ?” said the prince ; ‘‘ what see ye in 
me? Tell the truth, and fear not.” Then the master of the Temple 
recommended incisions, which would be exquisitely painful. ‘If suf- 
fering,” said the prince to the surgeon brought to him by the master of 
the Temple, ‘‘ may again restore my health, I commit myself to you: 
work on me your will, and spare not.” 

Eleanora was by his bedside at this dreadful crisis; she lost her firm- 
ness, and bewailed, with a passion of tears, the anguish about to be in- 
flicted on her husband. Edward, with his usual decision of character, 
cut short the agony of his wife, by bidding his brother Edmund, and his 
favourite knight John de Vesci, carry the princess out of the room, They. 
took her in their arms and bore her from the apartment, she shrieking 
and struggling all the time, till her brother-in-law told her, “‘ That it was 
better that she should scream and cry, than all England mourn and 
lament.”? The surgical operation was effectual; in fifteen days Edward 
was able to mount his horse, though his health was long in a precarious 
state. He always attributed his final recovery to the tender care and 
attention of Eleanora; but if there had been any truth in the story of 
her sucking the poison from his wound,® the narrators of the scene, who 
have entered into its details so minutely, would not have forgotten the 
circumstance, 

While yet in ill-health, prince Edward made his will. 4 With philosophy 
rare at his era, he leaves his body to be buried wherever his executors 
please. ‘To his principal executor, his brother-in-law and fellow-crusader, 
John, duke of Bretagne, he leaves the guardianship of his children, if he 
should die before they come of age. He provides for the dowry of his dear 
wife, Eleanora, but does not leave her either guardian to the realm in 
reversion, or to her children. Scarcely was the prince recovered from 
his wound, when Eleanora brought into the world an infant princess, 
named Joanna, and valled from the place of her birth, Joanna of Acre.’ 
The next remarkable event that happened at Acre, while Eleanora 


1 Walter Hemmingford’s Chronicle, 

2 Knighton and Hemmingford. 

8 The story is quoted by Camden, but only 
as recorded by Sanctius, a Spanish historian, 
who lived a hundred and fifty years after 
the siege of Acre, and who introduced it in 
a comment. he wrote on the works of Ro- 
derigo Toletus. This author does not bear 
the weight of Walter Hemmingford, who 
mentions Eleanora, bat does not allude to 
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4 Sir Harris Nicolas. Testamenta Vetusta. 
Edward leit no other will. 

5 This princess is the first instance of a 
misalliance in the royal house of Plantagenet, 
After the death of her first husband she stole 
a match with one of his retainers, Ralph Mor- 
thermer, called by some authors his groom, - 
but he was in reality his squire. Joanna 
was, in 1306, forgiven by her father, on ac- 
count of the valour her second husband had 
shown in the Scottish wars. 
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remained there with her royal lord, was, that a pope was chosen, ina 
manner, out of their household. Theobald, archbishop of Liege, who 
attended the royal pair on their crusade, was in his absence elected to 
the papal throne, which he ascended under the name of Gregory X. This 
pontitf had been ‘the tutor of prince Edward. 

The army of the prince being reduced by sickness, want, and dleqertion’ 
he considered that it was useless to tarry longer in Syria. Jeaving be 
hind him a reputation not inferior to that of his great uncle, Cur de 
Lion, Edward turned his back most reluctantly on the Holy Land, and 
with his princess and her infant daughter arrived safely at Sicily, where 
heavy tidings awaited them. ‘The news first reached them that prince 
John, their promising heir, whose talents were unequalled for his years, 
had died August 1, 1272. Scarcely had the princess and her husband 
received this intelligence, when they heard of the death of their second 
son, prince Henry; and a third messenger brought the news to Messina 
that king Henry III. was dead, and that prince Edward was now Ed- 
ward I. of England. ‘The firmness and resignation with which Hleanora 
and Edward bore the loss of their promising boys surprised every one at 
the Sicilian court; but when the prince heard of the death of his royal 
sire, he gave way to a burst of anguish so bitter, that his uncle, Charles 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, who was in company with him, astonished at his 
manner of receiving intelligence that hailed him king, asked him “ How 
it was that he bore the loss of both his sons with such quiet resignation, 
and abandoned himself to grief at the death of an aged man?” Edward 
made this memorable answer: “ The loss of infants may be repaired by 
the same God that gave them ; but when a man has lost a good father, it 
is not in the course of nature for God to send him another.” 

From Sicily, queen Eleanora accompanied her royal husband to Rome, 
where they were welcomed and magnificently entertained by their friend, 
pope Gregory X. England, happy in the permanent settlement of her 
ancient representative government, now, for the first time, firmly estab- 
lished since the reign of St. Edward, enjoyed such profound tranquillity, 
that her young king and queen were able to remain more than a year in 
sheir continental dominions. During this time the queen gave birth to 
another heir,? more beautiful and promising than either of his deceased 
brethren, ‘The queen named him, after her beloved brother, Alphonso, 
a name which sounds strangely to English ears ; but had this prince lived 
to wear the crown of his great father, it would in all probability, have 


41 The husband of his mother’s sister. 
Charles was not likely to be troubled with 
‘much sensibility, for while St. Louis was 
bitterly weeping for the death of their mutual 
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the hours of mourning, he came softly behind 
his brother in the heat of his game, an¢ 
seizing his backgammon board, threw men 
dice, and money into the sea, The humom 


brother, the count of Poitou, slain in their 
crusade, Charles, who was .n_ ship-board, 
amused himself with playing at tric-trac all 
day long. When the king of France was in- 
formed of this hard-hearted way of spending 
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become as national to England as the names of Edward or George.! At ; 


this juncture the life of Edward was preserved, in a manner that he con- 
sidered almost miraculous. As he was sitting with his queen on a couch, 
in their palace at Bourdeaux, a flash of lightning killed two lords who 
were standing directly behind them, without injuring the royal pair? 
Edward, with his queen, made a progress homeward through all his 
French provinces, tilting at tournaments as he went. Passing through 
Paris, he did homage to the king of France for Aquitaine and its depen-~ 
dencies, before he returned to assume the English crown. The king and 
queen landed at Dover, August 2,1273. All preparations had been made 
for their speedy coronation, which took place on the 19th of the same 


month. They were received in London with the utmost exultation. The 


merchants, enriched by peaceful commerce with the rich wine provinces 
of the South, showered gold and silver on the royal retinue as they passed 
under the windows of the Chepe. Both houses of parliament assembled 
to welcome and do honour to their constitutional king and his virtuous 
consort. 

At the coronation of Edward and Eleanora, preparations were made for 
the exercise of the most profuse hospitality ; the whole areas of the 
Palace-yards, old and new, were filled with wooden buildings,‘ open at the 
top, to let out the smoke of cooking. Here, for a whole fortnight, were 
prepared successions of banquets, served up for the entertainment of all 
comers, where the independent franklin, the stout yeoman from the coun- 
try, and the rich citizen and industrious artisan from the metropolis 
alike found a welcome, and were entertained gratuitously. Good order 
was general, and every one delighted with this auspicious commencement 
of the new reign. Edward and Eleanora were crowned by the hands of 
Robert Kilwardby, archbishop of Canterbury. One of the most extra- 
ordinary features of this coronation is recorded in an old black-letter 
manuscript chronicle: ‘‘ King Edward was crowned and anointed as 
right heir of England, with much honour and worship, with his virtuous 
queen ; and after mass the king went to his palace, to hold a royal feast 
among all the peers that had done him honour and worship. And when 
he was set at his meat, king Alexander of Scotland came to do him ser- 
vice, and to worship with a guentyse, and a hundred knights with him, 
horsed and arrayed. And when they were alight off their horses, they 
let their horses go whither they would, and they that could catch them 
had them to their own behoof. And after that came sir Edmund, the 
king’s brother, a courteous knight and a gentleman of renown, and the 
earl of Gloucester. And after them came the earl of Pembroke and the 
carl of Warren, and each of them led a horse by their hand, and a kun- 

' Alphonso is an abbreviation of Ildefonso, 4 Ancient chronicle, quoted by Carte. 
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dred of their knights did the same. And when they were alight off their 
horses, they let them go wherever they would, and they that could take 
them had them still at their liking.” 

The coronation of Edward and Hleanora had been graced by the pre- 
sence of the king of Scotland and the duke of Bretagne, but Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, absented himself ; upon which the king of England sent 
him a sharp message, to know wherefore he did not tender homage at the 
late coronation of himself and queen? Llewellyn refused to acknow- 
ledge that any homage was due: he was a victorious prince, for, taking 
advantage of the recent civil wars in England, he had reconquered all 
the territory which the Norman predecessors of Edward I. had wrested 
from the Welsh. The first mischance that befell the Welsh was the 
capture of the bride of Llewellyn,! coming from France; her vessel was 
seized by the Bristol merchantmen, who carried her prisoner to king 
Edward. This prince had not yet learned to behave with cruelty to 
women. The young damsel, though the daughter of Simon de Montfort, 
his mortal foe, whom he had slain in battle, was at the same time the 
child of his aunt, Eleanor Plantagenet. He received her with the cour- 
tesy of a kinsman, and consigned her to the gentle keeping of his queen, 
with whom she resided at Windsor-castle.2_ Nor was Eleanor de Mont- 
fort the only one of Edward the First’s kinswomen to whom the queen 
gave kindness and protection. A letter of hers has lately been found 
among the tower records. It is addressed to Robert Burnell, her hus- 
band’s private secretary : it was prompted by her friendship for Constance, 
the widow of the unfortunate Henry, son of Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
Henry III.’s brother. The servants of Constance had becn injured or 
aggrieved.® 

« Eleanora, by God’s grace queen of England, lady of Ireland, and duchess of Aquitaine, to 
lord Robert Burnell sends love greeting. 

« We require and affectionately entreat you to give counsel and assistance in this affair, 
\bat the transgression injuriously committed against the bearer of these presents, the servant 
of the lady Constance our cousin (which master John Clavell will show you), may be rea- 
sonably redressed. For the confidence which we have in your benevolence is the cause why 
we so often direct to you our prayers on behalf of our friends. And do you, for love of 
us, give such diligence in this affair, that we may henceforth be bound to you by special 


favour. 
“Given at Guildford, xiiii. day of October.” 


The war with Wales lasted till 1278, when Llewellyn, findisg ‘ im- 
possible to recover his bride by force of arms, submitted to the required 
homage, and queen Eleanora brought the lady Eleanor Montfort ta 
Worcester, where king Edward bestowed his kinswoman upon Llew 
ellyn, giving her away with his own royal hand; while his amiabl 
queen supported her at the altar of Worcester cathedral, and graced tha 
uuptial feast of prince Llewellyn with her presence. The prince and 


1 Walsingham. Powell’s Welsh Chronicles, 
3 Milles’ Catalogue of Honour. Wikes 3 Ibid. 
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princess of Wales afterwards accompanied the king and queen to West 
minster, with a great retinue of malcontent Snowdon barons. 

Edward I. received from one of the dignitaries of the Temple, in’ 
France, a chessboard and chessmen made of jasper and crystal, which 
present he transferred to his queen, a circumstance which leads us to 
the conclusion that she was skilled in the noble game. An accident that 
happened to the prince proves that he was a chess-player. One day, 
when he was playing at chess at Windsor with a knight, the prince 
suddenly, from an impulse, rose from his game without any motive or 
decided purpose which he could define, even to himself; the next 
moment, the centre stone of the groined ceiling above him fell on the 
very spot where he had been sitting. From this accident he believed 
himself to be under the special protection of Providence, and reserved 
for some great purpose. 

Eleanora of Castile was a patroness of literature.2 In the curious 
library of St. Genevieve, in Paris, there is a treatise of religion called 
‘ Hierarchy,’ translated from Latin into French by John de Pentham, 
at her request and under her patronage.® Eleanora likewise paid forty 
shillings to Richard du Marche, for illuminating a psalter and two 
tablets with miniature pictures. The return of the royal pair was has- 
tened by another Welsh war; for the fair bride of Llewellyn died after 
bringing him a living daughter,’ and the prince urged by the songs of 
the bards, and the indignation of his subjects regarding his homage, 
suddenly invaded England. The ambiguous words of a prophecy of 
Merlin, asserting that a prince born in Wales should be the acknow- 
ledged king of the whole British island, was the stimulus that led to 
a war, terminating in the death of the brave Llewellyn. The gold 
coronet of the unfortunate prince, taken from his head by Lord Mor- 
timer after the fatal skirmish at Builth, was offered by prince Alphonso, 
the eldest son of queen Eleanora and Edward I., at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor 


1 The prince of Wales did homage in West- 
minster-hall. According to Carte, the Snow- 
don barons who accompanied Llewellyn to 
England, were quartered at Islington, where 
they were anything but comfortable, taking 
great offence at the fare provided for them, 
They could neither drink the wine nor the 
ale of London; neither mead nor Welsh ale 
could be obtained; the English bread they 
refused to eat, and all London could not 
afford milk enough for their daily diet. They 
were indignant at the staring of the Lon- 
doners when they walked in the streets in 
their outlandish garb, and even suspected that 
the English took them for savages. “ Nw,” cried 
they in chorus, * we will never again visit 
Islington, excepting as conquerors.”  Droll 
as the association of ideas may be between 
the Welsh bards and Islington, the name of 


that harmless suburb was their constant re~ 
frain till Edward silenced them in death, 

2 Botfield, quoted in his Compotus of Elea- 
nora of Castile. ‘ 

3 Warton is the authority for tliis fact, 
which, from my own inspection of the lite- 
rary curiosities in that extraordinary library, 
is doubtless true; but Warton gives the name 
of the work barbarously, calling it‘ Jerarchie.’ 
The volume belonged to the Friars Minors of 
Southampton, + B. Botfield. 

’ This child, whose name was Guendolen, 
was brought to Edward acaptive in her cradle; 
she was reared and professed a nun in the con- 
vent of Sempringham with her cousin Gladis, 
the only daughter of prince |)avid, brother to 
Llewellyn, which prince was executed by Kd- 
ward.—Piers Langtoft mentions his personal 
acquaintance with these royal votaressea. 
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The unsettled state of Wales needed the constant presence of king 
Edward to keep down the spirit of the people; and queen Eleanora, 
who had followed him in all his Welsh campaigns, kept her court at 
Rhuddlan-castle in the summer of 1288. Here her sixth daughter, the 
princess Isabella, was born a native of Wales. Early in spring, 1284, 
Edward carried his queen to his newly-built castle of Caernarvon, a 
stronghold he had just finished to awe the insurgents of the principality. 
This truly royal fortress, according to the antiquary Pennant, appears 
at present, in its external state, precisely as when queen Eleanora first 
entered the stupendous gateway so many centuries ago. The walls are 
studded by defensive round towers; they have two principal gates, the 
east facing the Snowdon mountains, the west commanding the Menai. 
The entrance to the eastle is very stately beneath a noble tower, on the 
front of which appears the statue of the great Edward,? finely carved 
from the life, drawing a dagger with a stern air, as if menacing his un- 
willing subjects. This entrance had four porteullisses, and every requi- 
site of strencth. To this mighty castle Edward brought Eleanora, at a 
time when her situation promised an increase to the royal family. 
The Eagle tower, is at a prodigious height from the ground at the 
farthest end, and could only be approached by a drawbridge supported 
on masses of opposing rock. Every one who beholds it is struck 
with its grand position ; one of the portals of Caernarvon Castle is still, 
by the tradition of the district, called “‘ queen Kleanor’s gate.” Most 
of the Snowdon barons still held out, and the rest of the principality 
was fiercely chafing at the English curd. ‘This consideration justifies 
the tradition which points out a little dark den, built in the thickness 
of the walls, as the chamber where the faithful queen gave birth to her 
son Edward. The chamber is twelve feet in length and eight in breadth, 
and is without a fireplace. Its discomforts were somewhat modified by 
hangings of tapestry, of which some marks of tenters still appear in the 
walls.4 Queen Eleanora was the first person who used tapestry as 
garniture for walls in England, and she never needed it more than in 
her dreary lying-in chamber at Caernarvon.® ‘The prince was bori 
April 25th, when fires were not indispensable in a small, close cham- 


1284, | Lying-in chamber at Caernarvon. 


1 Stowe. sojourn at Caernarvon-castle, the cradle of 


2 His noble portrait, engraved by Vertue 
n Carte, is taken from this statue. 

3 Pennant and Boswell. 

4 It was the primitive office of the grooms 
of the chamber to hang up the tapestry, which 
was always carried in progress with the royal 
baggage, and sent forward with the pur- 
yeyor and grooms of the chamber; so that 
the queen found the stone walls of her sleep- 
ing chamber in comfortable order for her re- 
ception. 

Among the memorials of queen Eleanora’s 


her infant son is still shown. It is hung by 
rings and staples to two upright pieces of 
wood, like a cot; it is of rude workmanship, 
yet with much pretence to ornament, having 
many mouldings, though the nails are left 
rough. It is made of oak, and is in length 
three feet two inches, its width one foot eight 
inches at the head, and one foot five at the 
feet; it has rockers, and is crowned by two 
birds,—whether doves or eagles antiquanes 
have not yet decided —Boswell'’s Antiquir 
ties. i 
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ber. As a soldier’s wife, used to attend her lord in all campaigns 
from Syria to Scotland, the queen had, in all probability, met with far 
worse accommodations, than in the forlorn chamber in Caernarvon= 
castle. The queen provided a Welsh nurse for her infant :? she thus 
proved her usual good sense, by complying with the prejudices of the 
country. 

Edward I. was at Rhuddlan-castle, negotiating with the despairing 
magnates of Wales, when news was brought him by Griffith Lloyd, a 
Welsh gentleman, that the queen had made him father of a living son 
of surpassing beauty. The king was transported with joy; he knighted 
the Welshman on the spot, and made him a magnificent donation of 
lands.2. The king hastened directly to Caernarvon, to see his Eleanora 
and her boy ; and three days after, the castle was the rendezvous of all 
the chiefs of North Wales, who met to tender their final submission to 
Edward I., and to implore him, as their lord-paramount, to appoint 
them a prince, who was a native of their own country, and whose native 
tongue was neither French nor Saxon, which they assured him they 
could not understand.? Edward told them he would immediately ap- 
point them a prince, who could speak neither English nor French. The 
Welsh magnates, expecting he was a kinsman of their own royal line, 
declared they would instantly accept him as their prince, if his cha- 
racter was void of reproach; whereupon the king ordered his infant son 
to be brought in and presented to them, assuring the assembly that “he 
was just born a native of their country that his character was unim- 
peached ; that he could not speak a word of English or French; and 
that if they pleased, the first words he uttered should be Welsh.” The 
fierce mountaineers little expected such a ruler: they had, however, no 
alternative but submission, and, with as good a grace as they might, 
kissed the tiny hand which was to sway their sceptre, and vowed fealty 
to the babe of the faithful Eleanora.* 

The queen soon changed her residence to her magnificent palace of 
Conway-castle, where all the elegancies of an age further advanced in 
luxury than is generally supposed, were assembled round her. Many 
traces of her abode at Conway exist: among others, her state bed- 
chamber retains some richness of ornament: it opens on a terrace com- 
manding a beautiful view. Leading from the chamber is an arched 
recess, called by tradition “ queen Hleanora’s oriel ;” it is raised by steps 
from the floor, and beautifully adorned with painted glass windows. 
Here the queen of England, during her Jevée, or rising, sat to receive 
the ladies qualified to be presented to her, while her tirewoman combed 

\ There 1s an entry in the household book 2 Pennant’s Wales. 3 Speed. 
of Edward IL. of twenty shillings, which the 4 Stowe minutely details this disputed in- 
king presented to Mary of Caernarvon, his cident, the authenticity of which is not only 


nurse, for coming all the way from Wales to supported by the local traditions of North 
pee him. Wales, but by the giant authority of Selden. 
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and braided those long tresses! which are the glory of a Spanish donna, 
and which her statues show Eleanora of Castile to have possessed, A 
poem, contemporary with this queen, minutely describes these state 


dressing-rooms “— 
«In her oriel there she was, 
Closed well with royal glass ; 
Filled it was with imagery, 
Every window by and by.” 


The August following the birth of prince Edward saw the death of 
prince Alphonso, the heir of England,—an event which deeply afflicted . 
his mother. The same year brought calamity to her brother, king 
Alphonso X. of Castile,’ who was the most extraordinary person of his 
time; but wrapping himself up in his mathematical studies in the latter 
part of his reign, his son, Sancho the Brave, deposed him. This event 
was a source of great grief to Eleanora, for her royal brother was ten- 
derly beloved by her; she had named her favourite child after him, and 
now, in his reverse of fortune, she urged her royal lord to interfere 
with her nephew Sancho‘ for the restoration of her brother. The 
interposition was in vain, for the learned Alphonso died in confine- 
meut. 

The death of king Alexander of Scotland, in 1285, opened a new pro- 
spect for still further aggrandizing the progeny of queen Eleanora. The 
heiress of Scotland, the princess Margaret of Norway, great-niece to Ed- 
ward I., was, by the consent of the nobles of Scotland, solemnly betrothed — 
to Edward of Caernarvon, prince of Wales, and every prospect promised 
that the island crowns would be happily united in the persons of the in- 
fant son of Eleanora and the little queen of Scotland. After this pacifi- 
cation of the whole island, the king and queen resided three years in 
Aquitaine, Eleanora there gave birth to her seventh and eighth daugh- 
ters, twins, the princesses Beatrice and Berengaria. 

When the queen returned to England, she was urged to devote her 
fourth daughter, the princess Mary, to the cloister, Her reluctance to 
relinquish this child is noted by most chroniclers, and produced more 
than one pathetic epistle from dignitaries of the church on the impro- 
priety of “ withholding from heaven a chosen lamb from her numerous 
fluck.”® Among the other admirable qualities of Eleanora, we find free- 


1 This custom, derived from tne middle 


learned assistants forty thousand crowns for 
ages, was continued in France till the Revo- 


their services ; a benefaction instantly resented 


lution. The word ‘levee,’ still used at our 
court, is derived from it. 2 Pennant. 

__ 3 This king, surnamed 27 Sabio, employed 
the most learned men, not only Europeans, 
but Arabs and Jews, to assist him in con- 
structing the celebrated Alphonsine tables, so 
jong the standard of astronomical calcula- 
tions, showing, withal, some glimpses of the 
light afterwards cast on science by Galileo 
aud Sir Isauc Newton. Alphonso puid his 


by his combative subjects, who took their 
monarch and his astronomers for conjurors, 
and were infuriated that a king should be- 
stow treasure on any peaceful profession.— 
See Atlas Géographique. Alphonso pursued 
his studies in quiet when imprisoned, con- 
pees a himself by re his subjects fools. 

4+ Many papers on this subject a in 
the Foedera. See : 

5 There are innumerable grants recorded im 
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tom from the prejudices of her era. She kept a happy medium between 
the bold infidelity of her philosophic brother, Alphonso, the mathema~ 
tician,! and the superfluous devotion of the middle ages. The princess 
Mary was, however, veiled at the age of ten years, at Ambresbury, 1289. 
The year after her profession, the queen added a ninth daughter, the 
princess Blanche, to her family. Eleanora reared and educated her nu- 
merous train of beautiful princesses in a retired angle of Westminster- 
palace, to which was given, on account of their residence there, the 
appellation of ‘the Maiden-hall.”? Three of the queen’s elder daughters 
were married, or betrothed, in 1290. The princess royal, Eleanora, was 
affianced to Alphonso, prince of Arragon; this prince died soon after, 
when she married the duke of Barr. The next sister, Joanna of Acre, 
in her eighteenth year, renowned for her beauty and high spirit, was 
married with great pomp at the monastery of the knights of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, to the premier peer of England, Gilbert the Red, earl of 
Gloucester. A few weeks later, queen Eleanora assisted at a still state- 
lier ceremony, when her third daughter, Margaret, then fifteen, wedded, 
at Westminster-abbey, John, the second duke of Brabant. The king, it 
has been observed, was subject to violent fits of rage in the earlier periods 
of his life. At the nuptials of his daughter Margaret, having given one 
of his esquires a rap with his wand, without just cause,’ he paid him 
137. 6s. 8d. as compensation, whether for the indignity or the injury is 
not noted. 

The plate used in the queen’s household will prove that the court of 
Eleanora had attained a considerable degree of luxury ; it was the work 
of Ade, the king’s goldsmith; and the description of the rich vessels 
furnished by this member of the goldsmith’s company has been brought 
to light by modern research. Thirty-four pitchers of gold and silver, 
for holding water or wine; ten gold chalices, of the value of 140J. to 
2921. each; ten cups of silver gilt, or silver white, some with stands 
of the same, or enamelled ; more than one hundred smaller silver cups, 
value from 4/, to 1187. each; also cups of jasper, plates and dishes of 
silver, gold salts, alms-bowls, silver hanapers or baskets ; cups of benison, 
with holy sentences wrought thereon; enamelled silver jugs, adorned 
with effigies of the king in a surcoat and hood, and with two effigies of 
queen Eleanora. It is generally supposed that Tom Coryate, of queer 
_ memory, introduced the use of forks from Italy, so lately as the time of 
James I. But our Provengal Plantagenet queens did not feed with their 
the Foedera to the nun-princess. Her father this speech led to his deposition. The fact is, 
grants the forests of Savernake, and other he was not satisfied with his own astrono- 
woodlands, for fire for her chamber; the port mical tables, and foresaw subsequent improve- 
of Southampton is taxed <or oil for her lamp ments, 
and for wine for her table. 2 Brayley and Britton’s Palace of Weste 

1 Alphonso is said to have declared, * that minster, 114. ‘his portion of the old palace 


he could have devised a better way of order- was destroyed by fire a atti: time after the 
ing the movements of the celestial bodies:” queen’s death. 3 Botfield, 
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fingers, whatever their English subjects might do, since in the list ot 
Eleanora’s plate occurs a pair of knives with silver sheaths, enamelled 
with a fork of crystal, and a silver fork? handled with ebony and ivory. 
In the list of royal valuables were likewise combs and looking-glasses 
of silver-gilt, and a bodkin of silver in a leather case; five serpents’ 
tongues, set in a standard of silver; a royal crown set with rubies, 
emeralds, and great pearls; another with Indian pearls; and one great 
crown of gold, ornamented with emeralds, sapphires of the East, 
rubies, and large Oriental pearls. This seems to have been Eleanora’s 
state crown, used at the coronation feast. Above all, there is a gold 
ring with a great sapphire, wrought and set by no other hand than that 
of St. Dunstan. 

Eleanora’s royal lord was not always cross and savage at wedding fes- 
tivities, given to rap heads with his wand,® or throw coronets behind the 
fire, a freak in which he afterwards indulged. More than one merry 
scene took place with the king and the queen’s ladies, with whom this 
mightiest of the Plantagenets now and then indulged in romping. There 
is au old custom, still remembered in Warwickshire, called “heaving.” 
On Easter-Monday, the women servants of every household clamorously 
enter the chamber or sitting-roomn of the master of the family, or any 
“ stranger beneath his roof,” and, seating him ina chair, lift him therein 
from the ground, und refuse to set him down till he compounds for his 
liberty by a gratuity. Seven of queen Eleanora’s ladies, on the Easter- 
Monday of 1290, unceremoniously invaded the chamber of king Edward, 
and seizing their majestic master, proceeded to “‘ heave him” in his chair, 
till he was glad to pay a fine of fourteen pounds to enjoy “his own 
peace,” and be set at liberty. The queen went to her palace at 
Waltham, when the king spied her laundress, Matilda of Waltham, among 
the lookers-on in the courtyard while the hounds were coupling and the 
gallant hunters mounting, most likely for the Londoners’ Easter-hunt. 
King Edward, in a merry mood, wagered a fleet hunter that Matilda could 
not ride hunting with them, and be in at the death of the stag. She 
accepted the bet, mounted the horse, and rode with such success, that 
Edward was fain to redeem his good steed for forty shillings. A large 
Spanish ship came that summer to Portsmouth, from which the queen 
was supplied with some of her native fruits. She bought one frail ot 
Seville figs, one of raisins, a bale of dates, two hundred and thirty pome- 
granates, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges.5 

The autumn of the year 1290 brought threatening clouds to the 
prosperity of the island kingdoms, and the royal family of queen Elea- 


1 a, — sora 78, where 4 MS. in the Tower, quoted by B. Botfield, 


enumerated among Tne items of Esq., in his learned work, ‘ Manners and 
Pimard the First’s domestic utensils. Household Expenses of England,’ xlviii. 
2 Wardrobe-book of Edwara I., fol. 456. 3 Lbid. 


3 Ibid, 
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nora. The little queen, Margaret of Scotland, was to be sent this year 
from Norway to Scotland, and thence, by agreement, to the court of Eng- 
land, that she might be educated under the care of the admirable queen 
of Edward I. The bishop of St. Andrew’s wrote to king Edward, that 
@ report was spread of the young queen’s death! on her homeward voy- 
age, Edward, who had already sent the bishop of Durham and six re- 
gents to take possession of Scotland, in the names of Edward of Caer- 
narvon and Margaret of Norway,? was startled into prompt action at 
these alarming tidings. He took a hasty farewell of his beloved queen, 
and charged her to follow him with all convenient speed. 

Edward had not entered Scotland when the fatal news reached him 
that Eleanora, the faithful companion of his life, in travelling throigh 
Lincolnshire to join him previously to his entering Scotland, had been 
seized with an autumnal fever at Hardeby, near Grantham, It seems, 
by existing documents,’ that the queen’s illness was lingering, but did not 
take a fatal character until a few days before the king was summoned. 
Her wardrobe-book notes the payment of one mark to Henry of Mont- 
pelier, for syrup and other medicines bought at Lincoln, October 28, for 
the queen at Hardeby. Master Leopardo, Eleanora’s household physi- 
cian, was likewise in attendance on her, besides a leech in the service of 
the king of Arragon. The queen rewarded them in her will: to Leo- 
pardo she gave twenty marks, and to the Arragonese leech twelve and 
a half; for she left an elaborate will, containing legacies to the various 
persons who attended on her in her last sickness. Her two damsels, 
Joanna and Isabella de Camville,* were munificently dowered by her. 
Many payments of five, ten, or twenty marks are paid them towards 
their marriages, and sometimes for care conzerning the queen’s soul; 
trom all which it may be fairly concluded they were the queen’s attend- 
ants in her illness. Their mother likewise received twenty pounds, as 
arrears of a salary from Easter to Michaelmas. Her humbler servants 
were not forgotten: she left a legacy to William, her tailor, and to the 
cook of her daughter, the princess Eleanora, for services performed. 

Ambition, at the strong call of conjugal love, for once released its grasp 
on the mighty heart of Edward. In comparison with Eleanora, dead or 
dying, the coveted crown of Scotland was nothing in his estimation. He. 
turned southward instantly when the fatal news of her danger reached 
him ; but though he travelled with the utmost speed, he arrived too late 


1 She died at the Orkneys, it is supposed of was the greatest national calamity that ever 
the fatigue of a very stormy voyage, being befell Scotland. An elegant female poet Miss 
driven to those islands by violent weather, Holford, says,— 

October 1290.—See Walsingham. Her death 7 


“ The north wind sobs where Margaret sleeps, 
And still in tears of bload her memory Scotland steeps.”” 


2 Act. Pub. and Buchanan. 4 Danghters of Sir Robert de Catnville — 
® Wardrobe-buok of Kd~ard 1, fol. 18,b.47. B, Botfield, 
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to see her living once more: his queen had expired, November 29th, at 
the house of a gentleman named Weston. She died, according to our 
calculation, in the forty-seventh year of her age. 

The whole affairs of Scotland, however pressing they might be, were 
obliterated for a time from the mind of the great Edwara, by the acute 
sorrow he suffered for the death of Eleanora;! nor, till he had paid the 
duties he considered due to her breathless clay, would he attend to the 
slightest temporal business. In the bitterest grief he followed her corpse 
in person, during thirteen days, in the progress of the royal funeral from 
Grantham to Westminster. At the end of every stage the royal bier 
rested, surrounded by its attendants, in some central part of a great town, 
till the neighbouring ecclesiastics came to meet it in solemnn procession, and 
to place it before the high altar of the principal church. At every one of 
these resting-places the royal mourner vowed to erect a cross in memory 
of chére reine, as he passionately called his lost Eleanora. ‘Thirteen of 
these splendid monuments of his affection once existed ; those of North- 
ampton and Waltham ? still remain, models of architectural beauty. The 
ceremony of marking the sites for these crosses is thus described by the 
chronicler of Dunstable: “ Her body passed through Dunstable, and 
rested one night, and two precious cloths were given us, and eighty 
pounds of wax. And when the body of the queen was departing from 
Dunstable, her bier rested in the centre of the market-place, till the king’s 
chancellor and the great men then and there present had marked a fit- 
ting place where they might afterwards erect, at the royal expense, a 
cross of wonderful size—our prior being there present, and sprinkling 
holy water.” 

The principal citizens of London, with their magistrates, came several 
miles on the north road, clad in black hoods and mourning cloaks, to 
meet the royal corpse and join the solemn procession, ‘I'he hearse rested, 
previously to its admission into Westminster-abbey, at the spot now oc- 
cupied by the statue of Charles I., which commanded a grand view of 
the abbey, the hall, and palace of Westminster. ‘he king, in his letter 
to the abbot of Cluny, desires prayers for the soul of her “ whom living 

“he loved, and whom dead he shall never cease to love.” Yet, as the 
vreat expenses of crosses erected, her funeral,’ and her beautiful tomb 
and statue, were paid by her executors, there is some reason to suppose 
her own funds discharged the costs. 1t is needful to explain the use of 
these crosses: they were places of the field or out-door preaching of the 
ancient church ; likewise, sustenance for the poor was distributed from 
them, iecdine to the means of their several endowments, 

They buried queen Eleanora in Westminster Abbey, at the feet of 
her father-in-law, December 10,1290. Her elegant statue, reclining on 


1 Walsingham and Speed. road, to rest for the night at Waitham-abbey, 
2 Waltham-cross was built where Elea- which is situated about a mile from the spo4, 
Dora's corpse turned from the high north 3 Foedera, vol. i. 
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an altar-shaped tomb, was cast in bronze by an artist patronised by 
Henry IIL. and Edward I., supposed to be the celebrated Pietro Caval- 
lini, but his name is now certified! as master William Torell, a native 
statuary. The munificent Edward paid the artist for this statue, and 
that of his father Henry III., more than 17002. of our money: likewise 
for a rich cover to enclose his queen’s statue, which was richly gilt: 
gold florins were purchased for the gilding, and it was only exhibited on 
solemn days. He built his furnace to cast the queen’s statue in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard. Torell certainly produced a work of which 
any ‘modern artist might be justly proud. Wee feel, while gazing upon 
it, that it possesses all the reality of individual resemblance. The coun- 
“enance of Eleanora is serenely smiling; the delicate features are perfect, 
Louth in form and expression. The right hand helda sceptre, now broken 
away; the left is closed over something pendant from the neck by a 
string, supposed to be a crucifix, likewise destroyed. Her head is 
crowned with a magnificent circlet, from which her hair falls in elegant 
waves on her shoulders. The queen of Edward I. must have been a 
model of feminine beauty.2 No wonder that the united influence of 
’ loveliness, virtue, and sweet temper should have inspired in the heart 
of her renowned lord an attachment so deep and true. 

The king endowed the abbey of Westminster with many rich gifts, 
for dirges and masses to commemorate his beloved queen. Wax-lights 
perpetually burnt around her tomb, till the Reformation extinguished 
them three hundred years afterwards, and took away the funds that kept 
them alight. ‘She hath,” says Fabyan, “two wax tapers burning 
upon her tomb both day and night, which hath so continued syn the 
day of her burying to this present.”* The tomb itself is of grey Pet- | 
worth marble, and is designed in a style corresponding with the rich 
memorial-cross of Waltham, especially the lower range of shields, on 
which are seen embossed the towers of Castile and the purple lions of 
Leon, with the bendlets of Ponthieu. Various paintings by Walter de 
Durham once adorned the canopy and the base, of which some faint 
traces alone remain. Round the metal table on which the statue re- 
poses is a verge, embossed with Saxon characters, to this effect :—‘* Here 
lies Alianor, wife to king Edward, formerly queen of England, on whose 
soul God for pity have grace! Amen.” ‘This is at present the sole 


1 See the accounts of queen Eleanora’s exe- 
cutors, edited by B. Botfield, Esq. 

2 See portrait of Eleanora of Castile, vol. i. 
Illustrated edition of this work. 

2 The tomb of Henry IIL. is richly inlaid 
with curious and precious stones, which his 
son Edward I. brought with him from Syria 
for that purpose. Its splendour may be no- 
ticed by those who walk in the abbey beneath 
St. Edward's chapel. Fortunately most of 
this beautiful mosaic of curious stones is per- 


fect on the outside of the chapel, which is 
placed at an inconvenient height for the 
operations of the pickers and stealers who 
often visit that stately fane; therefore, this 
memento of our great king's filial piety still 
remains ina tolerable state of preservation. 
“Edward IL. reserved some of his precious 
store to adorn the statue of his beloved wife, 
for round the neck are cusps, where a carca: 
net has been fixed, but it has been wrenched 
off and stolen,’’—Pennant, 
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epitaph of Eleanora of Castile; but before the Refornsation the hearse- 
tablet hung near the tomb, on which were some funeral verses in Latin, 
with an English translation by some ancient rhymester,! transcribed 
here, not for their beauty, but their historical character :— 


“ Queen Eleanora is here interred, a royal virtuous dame, 
Sister unto-the Spanish king, of ancient blood and fame ; 
King Edward’s wife, first of that name, and Prince of Wales by right, 
Whose father Henry, just the third, was sure an English wight. 
He craved her wife unto his son; the prince himself did goe 
On that embassage luckily, himself with many moe. 
This knot of linked marriage the king Alphonso liked, 
And with his sister and this prince the marriage up was striked. 
The dowry rich and royal was, for such a prince most meet, 
For Ponthieu was the marriage gift, a dowry rich and great; 
A woman both in counsel wise, religious, fruitful, meek, 
Who did increase her husband’s friends, and ‘larged his honour eke. 


LEARN TO DIE!” 


Her heart was enclosed in an urn, and deposited in the church of the 
Black Friars, London : round it a rich picture was painted or enamelled. 
The nine beautiful crosses, raised to the memory of Eleanora of Castile hy 


her sorrowing widower, were all the work of English artists.% 


Charing- 


cross is the most frequently named by the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
although the structure itself has vanished from the face of the earth. 
Yet every time Charing-cross is mentioned, a tribute is paid unconsciously 
to the virtues of Edward the First’s beloved queen, for the appellation 
is derived from the king’s own lips, who always spoke of her, in his 


French dialect, as the chére reine. 


” 


Thus the words “ Charing-cross 


signify the ‘‘ dear queen’s cross,” ® an object that was always seen by the 
royal widower in his egress and regress from his palace of Westminster. 
This anecdote is corroborated by Edward’s personal habits, who cer- 
tainly, like his ancestors, spoke French in his familiar intercourse.‘ 
Our sovereigns had not yet adopted English as their mother-tongue. 
Although Edward and his father spoke English readily, yet their con- 
versation in domestic life was chiefly carried on in French. Foreigner 
as she was, Eleanora of Castile entirely won the love and good-will of 


1 A tradition is extant, that Skelton (poet- 

laureate to Henry VILL.) translated the Latin 
epitaphs into English, while he wasa sanctu- 
ary-man under the protection of abbot Islip, 
whu had the translations hung on tablets near 
the tumbs.—Brayley’s Historical Perambu- 
lator. 
- 2 See payments to Alexander, the designer. 
—Botfield’s Executors’ Accounts of the 
Queen’s Expenses, lxxxiv. William of Suf- 
folk cast the smaller images at Blackfriars ; 
Richard of Stowe built lincoln-cross ; Johu 
of Battle, Northa:p:on, Stratford, Dunstable, 
and St. Alban’s; Waltham, Roger de Crun- 
dell; Charing, Kichard de Crundell; Cheap- 
side, Michael of Canterbury. 


3 Malcolm’s London. Wilkinson’s Londi- 
nium Rediviva. In the accounts published 
by Botfield of Eleanora’s executors, Chariny- 
cross is frequently mentioned, and its pro- 
gress minutely traced: it is spelt variously, 
but at last settled as Crucem de la Char- 
rynge. Malcolm was a practical matter-of- 
fact antiquarian, not likely to give a roman- 
tic derivation ; yet we own that the expres- 
sion la Char-rynge, in the mixed language of 
the executors’ Compotus, raises a supposition 
that the word ‘Charing’ simply meant to ex- 
press the ring or carriage-drive where tho 
cats went round, while their masters were 
attending the royal levees at Westminster- 
palace. # Holinshed. 
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her subjects. Walsingham thus sums up her character: “To our 
nation she was a loving mother, the column and pillar of the whole 
realm ; therefore, to her glory, the king her husband caused all those 
famous trophies to be erected, wherever her noble corse did rest; for he 
loved her above all earthly creatures. She was a godly, modest, and 
merciful princess: the English nation in her time was not harassed by 
foreigners, nor the country people by the purveyors of the crown. ‘The 
sorrow-stricken she consoled as became her dignity, and she made them 
friends that were at discord.” ‘he common people have not dealt so 
justly by her: the name of this virtuous woman and excellent queen is 
only known by them to be slandered by means of a popular ballad, 
called ‘The Fall of Queen Eleanora, wife to Edward I. of England, 
who for her pride sank into the earth at Queenhithe, and rose again at 
Charing-cross, after killing the Lady Mayoress.’ Some faint traces of 
the quarrels between the city of London and Eleanor of Provence re- 
garding Queenhithe had been heard by the writer of this ballad, who 
has ignorantly confounded her with her daughter-in-law, the spotless 
Eleanora of Castile. 

Civilization made rapid advances under the auspices of a court, so 
well regulated as that of Eleanora of Castile. Wales, in particular, 
emerged in some degree from its state of barbarism. The manners of 
the Welsh were so savage at the time when Eleanora kept her court in 
North Wales, that her royal lord was forced to revive an ancient Welsh 
law, threatening severe punishments on any one ‘‘ who should strike the 
queen, or snatch anything out of her hand.” 'The English had little 
reason to pride themselves on their superiority. Although there was no 
danger of their beating the queen in her hall of state, they had pelted 
her predecessor from London Bridge. 

Sculpture, architecture, and casting in brass and bronze were not only 
encouraged by king Edward and his queen, but brought to great perfec- 

_tion by the English artists whom they patriotically employed. Carving 
in wood, an art purely English, now richly decorated both ecclesiastical 
and domestic structures. Eleanora of Castile first introduced the use of 
tapestry as hangings for walls: it was a fashion appertaining to Moorish 
luxury, and adopted by the Spaniards. The coldness of our climate 
must have made it indispensable to the fair daughter of the South 
chilled with the damp stone-walls of English Gothic halls and chambers, 
In the preceding centuries, tapestry was solely worked to decorate altars, 
or to be displayed as pictorial exhibitions, in solemn commemoration of 
creat events, like the Bayeux tapestry of Matilda of Flanders. The 
robes worn by the court of Eleanora of Castile were graceful; the close 
under-gown, or kirtle, was made high in the neck, with tight sleeves 
and a train, over which an elegant robe with full fur sleeves was worn, , 
The ugly gorget, an imitation of the helmets of the knights, executed in 
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white cambric or lawn, out »f which was cut a visor for the face to peep 
through, deformed the head-tire of some of the ladies of her court, anu i2 
to be seen on the effigy (otherwise most elegant) of Aveline, countess cf 
Lancaster, her sister-in-law. But Eleanora had a better taste in dress ; 
no gorget hides her beautiful throat and fine shoulders; her ringlets 
flow on each side of her face, and fall on her neck from under the regal 
diadem. The ladies of Spain are celebrated for the beauty of their hair, 
and we see by her statues that Eleanora did not conceal her tresses. 
The elegance and simplicity of the dress adopted by this lovely queen, 
might form a model for female costume in any era, 

lo Eleanora of Castile England owes the introduction of the famous 
preed of sheep for which Cotswold has been so famous. A few of these 
animals were introduced, by the care of the patriotic queen, from her 
native Spain ; and they had increased to that degree in about half a 
century, that their wool became the staple riches of England. Anthony 
Bec, bishop of Durham, having obtained possession of Eltham-palace, 
originally a royal demesne, after building superbly there, bequeathed it 
with its improvements to queen Eleanora.2 ‘The last time the name of 
Eleanora of Castile appears in our national records is in the parliament- 
ary rolls, and from Norman French we translate the following supplica- 
tion :—‘ I'he executors of Oliver de Ingram pray to recover before the 
king’s auditors three hundred and fifty marks, owed by dame Alianore, 
late queen and companion to our lord king Edward I, and the said 
executors show, that though our lord the king had given command to 
have it paid, it is not yet done; therefore they humbly crave that he 
will be pleased to give a new order for that same, on account of the 
health of the soul of the said queen Alianore, his companion,” By this 
document we learn, from the best authority, that creditors, at that era. 
considered they kept a detaining hold on the souls even of royal debtors. 
Moreover, in the same parliament the prioress and her nuns of St. Helen 
present a pathetic petition to the king, representing ‘‘ how earnestly 
they have prayed for the soul of madame the queen, late companion to 
king Edward; and they hope for perpetual alms for the sustenance of 
their poor convent in London, in cousideration of the pains they have 
taken,” ! 


Eleanora of Castile left seven living daughters and one son. Only 
four of her daughters were bestowed in marriage. The princess-royal 
was united, in 1292, to the duke of Barr. Afterwards the king paid 
Husso de Thornville, valet of the count of Barr, for bringing him news 
of the birth of her eldest son, the enormous sum of filty pounds! But 
_ this boy was the next heir to England after Edward of Caernarvon, for 
Edward I. settled the succession on the daughters of Eleanora of Castile ;3 


1 Hist. of Eltham lalace. * Par. Roils. 
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first on the countess of Barr and her progeny, then on Joanna of Acre, 
and all the seven princesses then alive, in succession. 

Tsabella,! the sixth daughter of king Edward and Eleanora of Castile, 
was married at Ipswich (the year before her father’s wedlock with Mar- 
guerite of France) to the count of Holland. Some circumstances con- 
nected with the wedding of the princess Isabella had put the royal 
widower of Eleanora of Castile in a violent fit of anger, for he threw the 
bride’s coronet behind the fire; a freak which would never have been 
known, if the keeper of his privy-purse? had not been obliged to account 
for the outlay of the money “to make good a large ruby and an emerald 
lost out of the coronet, when the king’s grace was pleased to throw it 
behind the fire.’ A strange stormy scene, lost in the dimness of time, 
is assuredly eonnected with this incident, which occurred at Ipswich, 
January 18, 1297. It is doubtful if the young bride ever left England : 
two years afterwards her lord died, and she was left a widow, childless... 
She afterwards married the earl of Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun. 


Edward I. survived most of his beloved Eleanora’s children.” The 
countess of Barr preceded him to the tomb, not long after the birth of her 
second son in 1298. Joanna of Acre died soon after her father, and the 
countess of Hereford survived him but four years. The nun-princess, 
and the unfortunate Edward IJ., were the only individuals that reached 
the term of middle life out of the numerous family that Edward I, had 
by Eleanora of Castile. 


1 The entries in the household-book of Ed- 
ward I., 1298, preserve some of the particu- 
lars of this marriage: “To Maud Mukejoy, 
for dancing before Edward, priuce of Wales, 
'n the king’s hall at Ipswich, two shillings. 
To sir Peter Champrent, in lieu of the bridal 
bed of the conntess of Holland, the king’s 
daughter, which he ought to have had as his 


fee when she married the earl of Holland at 
Ipswich, twenty marks. To Reginald Puge, 
to John the vidulator, ard Fitz-Simon, min- 
strels, for making minstrelsy the day of the 
marriage of the king’s daughter, the counters 
of Holland, fifty shillings each.’”’ 

2 Wardrobe-book of Edward I, 


MARGUERITE OF FRANOHEH, 


SECOND QUEEN CF EDWARD L 


THE early death of the brave son and successor of St. Louis, k-ng Philip 
le Hardi, left his youngest daughter, the princess Marguerite, fatherless 
at a very tender age, She was brought up under the guardianship of 
her brother, Philip le Bel, and carefully educated by her mother, queen 
Marie, a learned and virtuous princess, to whom Joinville dedicated his 
immortal memoirs. Marguerite early showed indications of the same 
piety and innate goodness of heart which, notwithstanding some super- 
fluity of devotion, really distinguished the character of her grandfather. 

If Marguerite of France possessed any comeliness of person, her claims 
to beauty were wholly overlooked by contemporaries, who surveyed with 
admiration the exquisite persons of her elder brother and sister, and sur- 
named them, by common consent, Philip le Bel and Blanche la Belle. 
The eldest princess of France was full six years older than Marguerite, 
and was, withal, the reigning beauty of Europe when Edward I. was 
rendered the most disconsolate of widowers by the death of Eleanora of 
Castile. If an historian may be believed, who is so completely a cun- 
temporary that he ceased to write before the second Edward ceased to 
reign, Marguerite was substitute‘, in a marriage-treaty commenced about 
1294, by Edward for the beautiful Blanche, with a diplomacy unequalled 
for craft since the days of Leah and Rachel. 

Tt has been seen, that grief in the energetic mind of Edward I, assumed 
the character of intense activity ; but after all was done that human in- 
genuity could contrive, or that the gorgeous ceremonials of the Romish 
church could devise, of funeral honours to the memory of the chére reine, 
his beloved Eleanora, the warlike king of England sank into a morbid 
- state of melancholy. His contemporary chronicler emphatically says,— 


“ His solace all was reft sith she was from him gone. 
On fell things he thought, and waxed heavy as lead, 
For sadness him o’ermastered since Eleanor was dead.” 


A more forlorn widowerhood no pen can portray than is thus described 
by the monk Piers. Noavertheless, it is exceedingly curious to observe 
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how anxious Edward was to ascertain the qualifications of the princess 
Blanche. His ambassadors were commanded to give a minute descrip- 
tion, not only of her face and manners, but of the turn of her waist, the 
form of her foot and of her hand; likewise ‘ sa fagouwn,’—perhaps dress 
and demeanour. ‘lhe result of this inquisition was, that Blanche was 
perfectly lovely, for, to use the words which describe her, “a more beauti- 
ful creature could not be found.” Moreover, sire Edward, at his mature 
age, became violently in love from report of the charms of Blanche la 
Belle. ‘he royal pair began to correspond, and the damsel admonishea 
him by letter ‘‘ that he must in all things submit to her brother, king 
Philip.” In truth, the extreme wish of king Edward to be again united 
in wedlock with a fair and loving queen induced him to comply with 
conditions too hard even for a young bride to exact, whose hand, waist, 
and foot were perfect as those possessed by Blanche la Belle. Philip 
demanded that Gascony should be given up for ever, as a settle- 
ment on any posterity Edward might have by his beautiful sister. 
To this our king agreed ; but when he surrendered the province, accord- 
ing to the feudal tenure,’ to his swzerain, the treacherous Philip refused 
to give it up, or let him marry his eldest sister ; and just at this time the 
name of Marguerite, the youngest sister of Blanche, a child of little more 
than eleven years of age, is found in the marriage-treaty between England 
and France. 

The consternation of the king’s brotber, Edmund of Lancaster, when he 
found the villanous part Philip le Bel meant to play in the detention of the 
duchy of Guienne, is very apparent. His letter to king Edward assumes 
the style of familiar correspondence, and proves at the same time that earl 
Edmund was with his consort at the French court, negotiating the royal 
wedlock. ‘ After,” says earl Edmund, “my lord and brother had surren- 
dered, for the peace of Christendom, this territory of Gascony to the will 
of France, king Philip assured me, by word of mouth, that he would agree 
to the aforesaid terms ; and he came into my chamber, where the queen my 
wife? was, with monsieur Hugh de Vere, and master John de Lacy, and 
he brought with him the duke of Burgundy, and there he promised, ac- 
cording to the faith of loyal kings, that, in reality, all things should be as 
we supposed, And on this faith we sent master John de Lacy to Gas- 


1 This ceremony, as narrated by Piers of Langtoft, is exceedingly like the surrender of a 
modern copyhold. 

“Edward without reserve sal give Philip the king 
The whole of Gascony, without disturbing. 
After the forty days holding that feofment, 
Philip without delays sal give back the tenement 
To Edward and to Blanche, and the heirs that of them come. 
To that ilk scrite Edward set his seal, 

'. That the gift was perfect, and with witnesses leal.” - 


2 The dowager of Navarre, queen Blanche, mother to Jane, wife of the king of France, was 
‘married to Edmund of Lancaster. 
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sony, in order to render up to the people of the king of France the se/stn 
of the land, as afore agreed. And the king sent the constable of France 
to receive it. And when these things were done, we came to the two 
-queens,! and they prayed. the king of France that he would forthwith 
give safe-conduct to my lord the king, to come and receive again his land 
aud fortresses according to his covenant. And the king of France, in 
secret, in the presence of queen Jane, told me “he was grieved that he 
must return a hard answer before the council, but, nevertheless, he meant 
to fulfil all he had undertaken.” And forthwith he declared before his 
said council, ‘that he never meant to restore the territory of which he 
had just been given full seisin,’” 

Karl Edmund evidently concludes his letter in a great fright, lest 
Philip le Bel should persist in his cheating line of conduct ; but he makes 
a serious exhortation to his brother not to let small causes break the 
compact. His letter is accompanied by a treaty of marriage, in which is 
inserted, not the name of the beautiful princess Blanche, but that of the 
child Marguerite. A fierce war immediately ensued, lasting from 1294 
to 1298, during which time Edward, who at sixty had no time to lose, 
was left half married to Blanche ; for, according to Piers of Laneto{t, who 
seems intimately acquainted with this curious piece of secret history, the 
pope’s dispensation had already been granted.* 

It was not till the year 1298 that any pacific arrangement took place 
between Edward and the brother of Blanche. The treaty was then re- 
‘newed for Marguerite, who had grown up in the meantime. The whole 
arrangement was referred to the arbitration of the pope, who decreed 
that Guienne was to be restored to the right owner; that Edward I. 
should marry Marguerite; and that she should be paid the portion of 
fifteen thousand pounds left her by king Philip le Hardi, her father.” 
This sum Piers verily believes Philip le Bel meant to appropriate to his 
own use. Piers does not say why the younger sister was substituted in- 
stead of Blanche,3 but he seems to insinuate, in these lines, that she 
“was the better character :—- 


“ Not dame Blanche the sweet, 
Of whom I now spake; 
But dame Marguerite, 
Good withouten lack,” 


“ Now,” says a Latin poem* descriptive of the Scottish war, “the ~ 


1 Jeanne of Navarre, the queen of France, 
and her motber, queen Blanche, dowager of 
Navarre, wife of‘Lancaster. 

_ 4 The facts stated by Piers are most satis- 
factorily confirmed by Wikes. Likewise by 
the learned researches of Sir Harris Nicolas. 
See a Lutin poem preserved in the City ar- 
‘chives.—Chronicle of London, p. 132. 

3 It wus because the beautiful Blanche 
had the prospect of being empress. Blanche, 
daughter of Philip le Hardi, and sister to Philip 


le Bel, married Rodolphus, duke of Austria, 
eldest son to the emperor Albert I. Her 
husband was afterwards king of Bohemia, 
‘This marriage was arranged between king 
Philip and Albert. The young lady, who had 
accompanied her brother, was betrothed at 
‘Toul, in Lorraine, in the spring of 1299.—Du 
Fresne’s Notes to Memoirs of Joinville. 

4 Songs of the Scottish Wars. Political 
Songs of England, Camden Society. 
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king returns that he may marry queen Marguerite, the flower of France. 
When love buds between great princes, it drives away bitter sobs rom 
their subjects.” 

Marguerite was married to Edward at Canterbury, by Robert de Win- 
chelsea, September the 8th, 1299. ‘On Tuesday, the day of Our Lady’s 
nativity, in the twenty-seventh year of the king, arrived dame Meregrett, 
the daughter of king Philip, at Dover, and proceeded the following day 
to Canterbury ; and the present Thursday after, came Edward, king of 
England, into the church of the Trinity of Canterbury, and espoused the 
aforesaid Meregrett, queen of England, of the age of twenty years.” The 
young queen was endowed by her warlike bridegroom with her dower at 
the door of Canterbury cathedral; in conformity with a very ancient 
custom, whereby royal brides of England demanded and received a 
formal investiture of lands and other endowments from their consorts 
in the face of the whole congregation, assembled to witness the settle- 
ment,? as well as the nuptial rite. 

“ Philip for that May 
Made providence ready 5 
With folk of good array 
To Dover came she,” 

Among “‘ the folk of good array,” sent by Philip for the accommoda- 
tion of ‘‘ the May,” his sister, we find by the wardrobe book of Edward I. 
that there were three ladies of the bedchamber, and four noble demoi- 
selles, or maids of honour. Among these attendants are two French, 
Agnes de la Croise, to whom was paid ten marks: and Matilde de 
Val, one hundred shillings. Two ladies were sent from England to wait 
on the young queen; these were the lady Vaux and the lady Joanna 
Fountayne: each received 10/. Our chroniclers speak much of the 
goodness of Marguerite of France, and she seems to have deserved the 
respect and affection of her royal lord. At the time of her marriage 
with the king of England, her niece Isabella, the young daughter of 
king Philip, was solemnly betrothed to her stepson, Edward of Caer- 
narvon. 

The public entry of queen Marguerite into London did not take place 
until a month after her wedlock. ‘On Sunday before the day of St. 
Edward, came queen Marguerite from the Tower to Westminster ; the 
earls of Savoy and Bretagne, the mayor of London and his aldermen, 
and a train of three hundred burgesses of the city, were in her suite. 
Two conduits were in Cheap, which jetted wine; while cloths of gold 
hung from all the windows, greeted her first view.” 


1 De Antiquis Legibus Liber.— Camden endow his bride with all his worldly goods, 
arg sty edited by Thomas Stapleton, Hsq., ay, and long after the Reformation, give her 
F.A a handful of silver and gold as earnest,—a 

2 There is a trace of this good custom in promise which the practical working of so- 
_the marriage-service in our liturgy, where cular law virtually reverses. 
tke cnurcn kindly makes the bridegroom 
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The stormy aspect of the times did not afford the royal bridegroom 
leisure to attend to the coronation of Marguerite. King Edward had 
very little time to devote to his bride ; for, to his great indignation, all 
his barons, taking the opportunity of his absence, thought proper to dis- 
band themselves and disperse their feudatory militia, leaving their war- 
like king but the shadow of an army to pursue the advantages he had 
gained by the sanguinary battle of Falkirk. In less than a week the 
royal bridegroom departed with fiery speed to crush, if possible, the noble 
efforts the Scotch were making for their freedom. He left London the 
Wednesday after his marriage. The queen, while her husband was thus 
engaged, remained in London, and resided chiefly at the Tower. The 
suite of apartments where the queens of England had previously kept 
their state at Westminster having been lately destroyed by fire, the 
royal palace of the Tower was, in fact, the only metropolitan residence 
at which Marguerite could sojourn. Beiore her abode was settled at the 
Tower, king Edward took the precaution of issuing his royal mandate 
to the civic authorities, in which, after informing them,! “ that his be 
loved companion the queen would shortly sojourn in the Tower of Lon- 
don, he enjoins that no petitioner from the city should presume to ap- 
proach that spot, lest the person of the queen be endangered by the 
contagion being brought from the infected air of the city.” For during 
the summer succeeding the queen’s bridal, her court at the Tower was 
placed almost under quarantine, owing to the breaking out of a pesti- 
ience, remarkable for its infectious nature. From the writings of Gad- 
desden, court physician at this time, it appears this was the smallpox, 
imported by Edward the First’s crusade from Syria. 

After this summer, queen Marguerite spent the principal part of her 
time, like her predecessor, Eleanora of Castile, following the camp of 
king Edward; and when the ferocious contest he was carrying on in 
Scotland made her residence in that kingdom too dangerous, she kept 
court in one of the northern counties. Edward set out with his queen 
and his eldest son in April, 1800, and taking his route through Lincoln- 
shire, crossed the Humber into Yorkshire, and left the queen at Cawood 
from whence she used to make hunting excursions to Brotherton, a vil- 

_lage on the banks of the Wherfe, in Yorkshire. Here that prince was 
born from whom the noble family of Howard is directly descended, and 
in whose right the head of that house bears the honour of “ earl marshal 
of England.” So keen a huntress was the young wife of Edward I,, 

. that she was eagerly following the chase in the forest that then lined the 

banks of the river Wherfe, when symptoms occurred which forced her 
to seek in haste the first roof she could reach. It was.in a house at 

Brotherton, traditionally pointed out for centuries, that.her first-born 

eon, Thomas, afterwards duke of Norfolk, saw the light, June 1, 130¢€ 
4 Order dated from Carlisle, June 28th. 
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Very different fron: the tedious and unhealthy ceremonies to which the 
queens of France and England were subjected before and after this 
era. However, neither the fine vigorous prince nor his young mothe: 
were the worse for her healthy exercise. 


“ When the king heard say she had so well far [fared], 
Thither he went away to see her and her bairn. 
The queen, with her son, at Cawood leaves he, 
And oft he came on Ouse her to y-see,’”’? 


The queen’s court was kept at Cawood while her husband made his 
murderous campaigns in Scotland. When winter put an end to war, 
the king and queen commenced their homeward progress circuitously, 
from one hunting-seat to another, until they gained Westminster-palace. 
Thence the queen came to Woodstock for her accouchement in the sum- 
mer of the succeeding year, for she had given birth to her second son, 
Edmund, August 5th, 1801. The nun-princess Mary, daughter of 
Edward I. and Eleanora, came from her cloister to bear her stepmother 
company after she had taken to her chamber. On her recovery, the 
queen went, with that princess, on a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to 
the shrine of Becket, at Canterbury, where she made rich offerings : her 
eldest boy was named after the saint. Then the queen returned, by 
devious progress, to Cawood-castle, in the north, a magnificent pile of 
feudal grandeur, being a country-seat belonging to the archbishopric, 
seven miles from York. 

Many cares irritated the king in the opening of the next year, and his 
young French queen was soon found to be the best intercessor between 
him and the objects of his wrath. Her luckless stepson, Edward, prince - 
of Wales, needed her good offices more than any one else. A burglary 
had been committed at the treasure-tower, Westminster-abbey, when 
jewels, plate, and 100,000/., all the king’s ready cash, were mysteriously 
stolen Feb., 1802-3. The prince and his roystering gentlemen were 
suspected of the deed; and the royal frown grew darker on young 
Edward from day to day, until the bishop of Chester, king’s treasurer, 
venturing to reprove Gilbert de Clare and Piers Gaveston, as his instigators 
in lawless pranks, the prince insulted the prelate so grossly that king Ed- 
ward forbade his son to approach the court, wheresoever it might be, 
‘within fifteen leagues. Queen Marguerite, who had ever been kind 
to the prince, was now his only hope. His sister Isabel, countess 
of Hereford, was always near their royal stepmother—and to her 
he wrote, imploring her good offices. Isabel responded by rehearsing 
the reports of their royal father’s unmitigated anger. But the prince 
of Wales told his sister, in reply, “not to listen to the chatter of 
people in those parts ; his case was not so bad with their royal father as 
supposed, who had every right to punish him as he pleased, and as he 
meant-entire submission, it would not be for long, if the queen would 

' Year-book of Edward 1, 2 Piers of Langtoft y 
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intercede.” Queen Marguerite then received from him a letter, written in 
the midst of his disgrace. The prebend of Ripon, in the king’s gift, fell; 
the prince wanted it for an ecclesiastic, son of a Windsor baker, who had 
been his tutor, and was now keeper of his wardrobe, waiting for church 
preferment. “'l'othe queen, health. Very dear lady, as we neither can 
nor dare request on our own behalf our lord the king, concerning that or 
any of our other needs, as you know, my lady ; therefore, my lady, we 
pray your highness to be pleased to help us as if in your own behalf, my 
lady—that for your sake Walter Renaud may be advanced to the prebend 
of Ripon. Very dear lady, the Lord preserve you, and keep you with his 
power for ever." Marguerite certainly obtained this first step of prefer- 
ment for the Windsor baker’s son (who was a worthless wretch). After 
rapid preferment, he became archbishop of Canterbury quickly ; but in the 
end turned traitorously on his royal pupil, while the bishop of Chester 
was afterwards found the most loyal of subjects to poor Edward in his 
direst distress. 

King Edward, considering Scotland subdued from sea to sea, and 
as completely prostrate as the principality of Wales, sent for his 
young queen to behold his triumph, and to keep Christmas at Dun- 
fermline Piers of Langtoft declares there was much danger in her 
journey ; for though Scotland was apparently subdued, the woods and 
highways swarmed with armed men, who would not come in and submit 
to the conqueror. Thus irreverently does that time-serving historian 
sing of a hero, whose memory has_been consecrated by the justice of more 
Speaking of the danger of the royal Marguerite’s journey 
to Dunfermline, he says,— 


“ By that the war was ent [ended], winter was dree, 
To Dunfermeline he went, for rest will he there. 
For the queen he sent, and she did dight her cheer 
From Cawood she went to Dunfermeline to fare. 
But the lord of Badenoch, Fraser, and Wallace 
Lived at thieves’ law, and robbed all the ways. 
They had no sustenance the war to maintain, 

But lived upon chance, and robbed aye between.” 


Scotland, at the time when queen Marguerite kept her court, the Christ- 
mas of 1304, at High Dunfermline,’ seemed to lie bleeding at the feet of 


Prince of Watles’s letter to the queen. 


_ Edward; every fortress had surrendered, excepting Stirling-castie, from 


whose unconquered heights the royal lion of Scotland still floated in the 
national banner. Marguerite and Edward kept their royal state at Dun- 


» Abstracted from letters of Edward, prince 
of Wales, Chapter-house, Westminster, Kdited 
and translated from French and Latin by W. 
H. Blaauw, Esq.—Sussex Arch. vol. ii, 

2 For seven years, at thie ‘uncture, the 
courts of King’s-bench and the Exchequer 
were held at York, to be near the royal 
court — Wa'singham. 

% Among the scanty notices of the residence 


of the queen’s court at Dunfermline, there is 
in the househuld-book of Edward I. a pay- 
ment of forty shillings to John, the young 
son of John the bailiff, as boy-bishop in the 
chapel of Dunfermline ; and forty shillings to 
Nicholas, the valet of the earl of Ulster, for 
bringing the news of the defeat of Sir Simon 
Fraser and William Wallace, by Iatimer, So- 
grave, and Clifford. 
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fermline until the last fatal wound was supposed to be inflicted on Scot- 
land, by the treacherous capture of Wallace and the fall of Stirling. 
Leaving Lord Segrave commander at Dunfermline, Edward and his 
queen commenced their celebrated triumphal progress homeward to Eng- 
land. Whether Edward brought Wallace in chains with him in this 
triumphal progress! cannot be precisely determined, but his cruel execu- 
tion was the commencement of the high festivities held by Edward and 
his young queen at Westminster, to celebrate the conquest of unhappy 
Scotland.® 

As the summer of 1305 advanced, Edward I. ordered his son to cop- 
fine himself to Windsor (old) castle and park, and, following the bishop ot 
Chester’s advice, deprived Clare and Gaveston of their offices, allowing 
his son only two gentlemen, and their intercourse with him was to be 
very distant. Then the prince became very dull, and applied to queen 
Marguerite for her intercession, through his sister Isabel, thus :— Right 
glad are we of the good health of our lord the king, our father, and of 
my lady the queen, and of yours ; we entreat and request you especially 
to beg my lady the queen, our dear mother, to beg the king to be pleased 
to grant us two more valets to dwell with us, that is to say, Gilbert de 
Clare and Perot de Gaveston; for if we had these two with the others 
we have, we should be much relieved from the anguish which we have 
endured and yet daily suffer from the restrictions at the pleasure of our 
tord the king. Very dear sister, may our lord preserve you.” 

Queen Marguerite could not do all that her stepson craved. He re- 
iurns her thanks that he was permitted to live, as usual, with his valets 
(grooms of the chamber) Hausted and Weston, but still urges her to 
effect the restoration of ‘‘ Gilbert and Perot.” His august sire did not in- 
tend to take away “ the anguish of his restrictions” by allowing these 
bvon companions access to the Windsor seclusion. 

While the atrocious execution of Wallace was perpetrated, queen 
Marguerite and her court were making preparations for the grand- 
est tournament ever celebrated in England since, the days of king 
Arthur’s round table; and the queen, having effected reconciliation 
between her royal lord and his penitent heir on New-year’s day, 1306, 
this tournament was held at Westminster-palace, where prince Ed- 

1 A tradition of Carlisle exists, which points It is a specimen of English verse in the year 
out the arch of-the castle gateway as the spot 1305.—From the Harleian MSS., fol. 61, Brit, 


where Wallace passed a night manacled in his Museum. 
cart, during his bitter progress through Eng- 


lund. This circumstance favours the suppo- “With fetters and with gyves 
sition that he was brought in the royal train, Wallace was y drawn 
and that room could not be found in the From the ‘Tower of London, 
vastle to lodge the distinguished prisoner. That many might know; 

2 We here subjoin the commencement of Ina kirtle of borrel [coarse cloth] 
a song of malignant triumph, sung by the Selcouth wise 


English, to commemorate the savage and un- Through Chepe, 
just murder of this hero. We only disen- Anda garland on bis head of the newest guise.” 
‘wumber the lines of their uncouth spelling. 
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ward received knighthood, and was invested with the principality of 
Wales, “Thomas de Frowick, goldsmith, of London, prayed king Edward 
for the payment of 22/7. 10s. for a circlet of gold made for Marguerite, queen 
of England, to wear on the feast of St. John the Baptist.” ‘This goldsmith 
wad previously made a rich crown for the queen, and by the orders of the 
king left his bill with John de Cheam and his fellows, who had neglected 
it; and being injured by the delay, he prays the king, in 1306, “for 
God’s sake, and the soul of his father, king Henry, to order payment.” 
He is answered, “‘that he may take his bill to the king’s exchequer, 
adding to it the charge for certain cups and vases which he had likewise 
made, and the clerk of the exchequer should pay him 440J. in part of his 
bill.” Thus we find that queen Margxerite was provided with a splen- 
did state crown though she was never crowned,—a ceremony prevented 
by the poverty of the finances. Marguerite is the first queen since the 
Conquest who was not solemnly crowned and anointed. 

Queen Marguerite’s beautiful sister, Blanche, duchess of Austria, had 
died at the close of 1805. THarly in 1806, prayers for her soul were 
commanded by king Edward to be solemnly made by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, because, “she was the dear sister of his beloved consort, 
queen Marguerite.” The king certainly bore no malice for the perfidy of 
his former love, being doubtless convinced that he had changed for the 
better, 

The king’s state ship was called, in compliment to the queen, ‘The 
Margaret of Westminster ;’ not a ship of war, but a sort of royal yacht, 
in which the king made his voyages when he went to the continent. The 
queen allowed her chief minstrel, who was called ‘‘ Guy of the Psaltery,” 
_a stipend of 28s.; he received bowche of court (or board at court), and 
had the use of three horses when the queen was in progress. Guy of the 
Psaltery often received gratuities from king Edward, who was, as well 
as his young queen,! a lover of music and the fine arts, and frequently 
encouraged their professors, as may be seen by these articles of his ex- 
penditure : “To Melioro, the harper of Sir John Mautravers, for playing 
on the harp while the king was bled, 20s.; likewise to Walter Luvel, 
the harper of Chichester, whom the king found playing on his harp be- 
fore the tomb of St. Richard, at Chichester cathedral, 6s. 8d.” While 
music and sculpture had attained some degree of perfection in England 
at this time, other arts and sciences were in a strange state of barbarous 
ignorance. The earliest notice of medical practice is to be found, at this 
era, in the Latin work of Gaddesden, physician at the court of queen Mar- 
- guerite. This learned doctor, describing his treatment of prince Edward 
in the smallpox, thus declares his mode of practice: “I ordered the 
prince to be enveloped in scarlet cloth, and that his bed and all the fur- 
niture of his chamber should be of a bright red colour ; which practice 

4 Household-book o* Edward I., pp. 7—95, 
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not only cured him, but prevented his being marked.” More by good 
luck than good management; assuredly, it may be supposed that Gad- 
desden wished to stare the red inflammation of the smallpox out of coun- 
tenance by his glare of scarlet reflections! He adds, in his Rosa Anglo- 
rum, that “he treated the sons of the noblest houses in England with 
the red system, and made good cures of all.” In this childish state was 
the noble art of healing at the court of Marguerite. 

About this time “twenty-six pieces of dimity were given out from the 
king’s wardrobe-stores to cover queen Marguerite’s feather bed,’ and cush- 
ions for her charrette.’ Instead of finding the national rolls and records 
burdened with notices of oppressive exactions made by the queen-con- 
sort, as in the case of Eleanor of Provence, it is pleasant to observe that 
Marcuerite’s charitable kindness pervades these memorials—seen by few, 
and by still fewer appreciated. In the Exchequer rolls exist many pre- 
cepts from the queen, ordering that debtors for fines due to her may be 
pardoned their debts, and more than one petition “that debtors of her 
dear lord the king may have time extended, or be excused.”* One of 
these royal supplications is curious, and proves that the queen and her 
two little sons, Thomas and Edmund, prevailed on king Edward to par- 
don their dear friend the lady Margaret Howard ® a debt owed by that 
lady to the crown. As prince Thomas, the eldest son of queen Margue- 
rite, was only six years old, and the infant Edmund much younger, it 
may be judged who prompted the young petitioners, and how the queen 
must have made the caresses of her infants work on the heart of their 
great father. “ T’o the honourable father in God, Walter, bishop of Ches- 
ter, treasurer to our lord, king, and father, Edmund, son of the king, 
salutes in great love. As our dear lady, madame the queen, has required, 
we would that you would grant to our good friend ma dame Marguerite, 
late wife of monsieur Robert Hereward, the remission of her debt. Writ- 
ten at Northampton, June 15.” 

Marguerite of France is not the first instance of a queen-consort of Eng~ 
land who ventured to stand between a Plantagenet king in his wrath 
and his intended victims, only her intercession had to occur very often. 
Godfrey de Coigners ‘‘ had committed the heavy transgression and male- 
faction of making the coronal of gold that crowned the king’s rebel and 
enemy, Robert de Brus, in Scotland, and had secretly hidden and retained 
this coronal till a fitting occasion ; but these treasonable doings had since 
been discovered, and convicted by the king's council,” No doubt, Godfrey 
tue goldsmith would have been dealt with according to the tender mercies 
shown to Wallace and Fraser, if he had not found a friend in queen Mar- 
guerite ; “ For,” says Edward I,, “ we pardon him solely at the intercession 

} Wardrobe-book, 34 Edward I. the barons of the Exchequer. Madox’s Hise 

2 Household-book of Edward L tory of the Exchequer, “The debt was soma 


% The name is spelled ‘ Hereward’ inthe copyhold fing. 
French; the order was sent by the queen to 
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of our dearest consort, Marguerite, queen of England.”! ‘The citizens of 
Winchester were likewise deeply indebted to queen Marguerite, whose 
beneficent interference relieved them from the terrible consequer:ces of 
king Edward’s displeasure. ’o the mayor of Winchester had been confided 
the safe keeping of Bernard Pereres, a hostage of some importance, whom’ 
the citizens of Bayonne had delivered to the king as a pledge of their 
somewhat doubtful loyalty. Bernard made his escape. On which king 
Edward sternly commanded his sheriff of Hampshire to seize upon the 
city of Wiuchester, and to declare its liberties void—thus reducing. the: 
free citizens to the state of feudal villeins. The mayor he loaded with an 
enormous fine of three hundred. marks, and incarcerated him in the Mar-: 
shalsea till it was paid. In despair, the Winchester citizens appealed to 
the charity of queen Marguerite. She recollected that, when she was 
first married, she had been received at Winchester with the most a‘fec- 
tionate demonstrations of loyalty ; moreover, she remembered that her 
husband had given her a charter, which entitled her to all the fines levied 
from the men of Winchester. Armed with this charter she went to her: 
loving lord, and claimed the hapless mayor and his fine as her personal 
property. She then remitted half the fine, took easy security for the re- 
mainder, and set the mayor at liberty ; nor did she cease pleading with 
her consort, till he had restored to Winchester the forfeited charters.? 
* Queen Margaret retired to Winchester, where she was deservedly. be- 
loved, when she gave birth to a princess,—her third, but the king’s six- 
teenth child. The infant was called Hleanora, after Edward’s first queen 
and his eldest daughter, likewise deceased: she died in a few months, 
Marguerite certainly attended her royal lord on his last northern expe- 
dition, for the Lanercost chronicle expressly declares, “‘that the king 
came to Lanercost-monastery, October Ist, 1306, very sick and infirm,: 
accompanied by his queen Marguerite; and that they staid there four‘ 
days, when the royal pair paid a visit to Carlisle-castle for three days;* 
but the king’s health daily declining, they returned to Lanercost, 
spent the Christmas there, and dwelt with the monks till February 
28th. There are some indications that the queen was with the royal 
warrior when he lay on his death-bed ; for, lingering on till summer, he 
was advancing to invade Scotland, but before he reached the border he fell 
ill, at Burgh-on-Sands. He survived a few days, tili the Prince of Walea 
came up with the remaining forces time enough to receive his last com- 
mands, which breathed implacable fury against the Scots, The dying 
warrior, moreover, commanded his son “ to be kind to his little brothers 
Yhomas and Edward, and, above all, to treat with respect and tender- 
aess his mother, queen Marguerite.” Edward expired July 7th, 1307 ; 


1 Rymer’s Focdera. 2 Milner’s History king, in consideration of the great trouble 
of Winchester, from the Trussel MS. given to the monks of Lanercost by this royal 

3 Probably to meet his parliament, sum- residence, presented them with some grants 
moned to assemble at Cariisle thatyear, ihe of land. 
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while he remained unburied, 1007. was paid by his treasurer, John de 
Tunford, for the expenses of the royal widow. 

The chroniclers of Eugland record no fault or folly of queen Marguerite : 
nothing exists to contradict the assertion of Piers, that she was “ good 
withouten lack,” and a worthy successor to Eleanora of Castile. Like 
Adelicia of Louvaine, the queen of Henry I., Marguerite kept a chronicler 
to record the actions of her great lord. He was named “ John o’ London,” 
(not a very distinctive appellation) ; but as we have given a personal 
sketch of Edward in his youth, we add a portrait of him in advanced 
life, drawn under the superintendence of his royal widow :—‘ His head 
spherical (this is the second instance in which we quote from the chro- 
niclers of the middle ages the form of the head) his eyes round, 
gentle and dove-like when pleased, but fierce as a lion’s and sparkling 
with fire when he was disturbed ; his hair crisp or curling, his nose promi- 
nent and raised in the middle ; his chest broad, his arms agile, his limbs 
long, his feet arched, his body firm and fleshy, but not fat. He was so 
strong and active, that he could leap into his saddle by merely putting his 
hand on it. Passionately fond of hunting, he was engaged with his dogs 
and falcons when notin war. He was seldom ill, and neither lost his teeth, 
nor was his sight dimmed with age. He was temperate; never wore his 
crown after the coronation, thinking it a burden; he went about in the 
plain garments of a citizen, excepting on days of festival.”—‘* What could 
I do more in royal robes, father, than in this plain gabardine?” said Edward 
once to.a bishop, who remonstrated with him on his attire as unkingly? 

How so elegantly proportioned a man as Edward J. came to be sur- 
named Longshanks, has been a question to all writers since the opening 
of the stone sarcophagus in Westminster-abbey, when the body of this 
great warrior and legislator was found of just and fine proportions, with- 
out any undue length of legs: his stature was six feet two inches, from 
skull to heel. It appears that the insulting epithet, ‘“‘ Longshanks,” was 
a sobriquet given by an incensed enemy, and was derived from a sati-~ 
rical song sung by the Scots when Edward laid siege to Berwick, being 
_ his first step in his ambitious invasion of Scotland. Edward is said to 
have been so incensed at this song, that when he had stormed Berwick he 
put every living soul to the sword, to the number of four thousand per- 
sons. Before Berwick he displayed the fine horsemanship for which he 
was noted, as Piers sings, 

“ What did king Edward? Peer he had none like; 
Upon his steed Bayard, first he won the dyke.’ 
Besides this steed ‘“‘ Bayard,” another, called “ Grey Lyard,” is celebrated 
in the barons’ wars as one on which he ever ‘‘ charged forward ;” likewise 


4 Issue Rolls. 2 Camden's Remains, fended it orpedly (manfully], and they set om 
8 « They that were within the toune, de- fire king Edward’s ships, and sang a scorn,— 
“ What meaneth king Edward, with his long-shanks, 
To win Berwick and all our unthanks,” 
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his horse “ Ferraunt,” “black as a raven, on whose back, though armed 
in proof, sire Edward could leap over any chain, however high.” No 
chevalier of his day was so renowned for noble horsemanship as this most 
accomplished monarch. Yet it is certain that all which finally remained 
to him from his ambitious wars in Scotland, was the insulting sobriquet 
of Longshanks. 

The original MS. of the queen’s chronicler, John o’London, is a great 
curiosity. Itis written in Latin on vellum, very finely and legibly penned, 
and ornamented with initial letters, illuminated with gold and colours: 
the centres of the most of these are unfinished, but the manuscript itself 
isafragment. The description of Edward’s person is accompanied by an 
odd representation of his face, in the midst of an initial letter. The 
features bear the same cast as the portraits of the king : there is the small 
haughty mouth, the severe penetrating eyes, and the long straight nose. 
he king is meant to be shown in glory, but the head is surrounded with 
three tiers of most suspicious-looking flames : however, such as it is, 1t 
doubtless satisfied the royal widow, to whom the work was dedicated. 
“The noble and generous matron, Margareta, by the grace of God queen 
of England, invites all men to hear these pages.” The plan of the oratior. 
is to describe the doleful bewailings of all sorts and conditions of persons 


for the loss of the great Edward. Of course the lamentation of the royal 


widow holds a distinguished place in the commemoratio. It commences 
thus: “The lamentable commemoration of Margareta, the queen. Hear, 
ye isles, and attend my people, for is any sorrow like unto my sorrow ? 
Though my head wears a crown, joy is distant from me, and [ listen no 
more to the sound of my cithera? and organs. I mourn incessantly, and 
am weary of my existence. Letall mankind hear the voice of my tribu- 
lation, for my desolation on our earth iscomplete.” The queen’s chronicler 
proceeds to paraphrase the lament for Saul and Jonathan; at length he 
remembers the royal Marguerite by adding, “ At the foot of Edward’s 
monument, with my little sons, I weep and call upon him. When Ed- 
ward died all men died to me.” 'These lamentations for a husband more 
than seventy, from a widow twenty-six, seem a little exaggerated; yet 
the after-life of the royal Marguerite proved their sincerity, Her native 
historians mention her with bitterness, because they say that her aged 
spouse prevailed on her to write in her familiar letters false intelligence to 
her brother, the king of France, with whom he was at war. Marguerite’s 
deceitful information caused Philip le Bel to lose some towns in Flanders, 
to the great indignation of the French. Possibly the queen was herself 
intentionally misinformed by her husband. 

Although queen Marguerite appeared in public earlier than was 
usual for the etiquette of royal widowhood in the fourteenth century, 

1 Piers Langtoft, Meaning the chains used, in defensive warfare, to guard gates and 
draw bridges. 2 Harp. : ts 
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it was in obedience to the dying commands of her royal lord. Soon 
after her husband’s death she went to Boulogne with her step- 
son, Edward II., and assisted at his marriage with her niece Isabella. 
At the birth of Edward IIL, queen Marguerite was present: her 
name is recorded as one of the witnesses of that event. This was 
according to the ancient customs of England, her sons being next 
in succession to Edward II. While she lived, her niece, queen 
Tsabella, led a virtuous and respectable life. Marguerite did not survive 
to see the infamy of this near relative, or the domestic wretchedness of 
her step-son, with whom she had always lived on terms of affection and 
amity. Marguerite is the first queen of England who bore her arms with 
those of her husband in one scutcheon ; her seal is affixed to the pardon 
of John de Dalyeng, which pardon she had procured of Edward II., in 
the ninth year of his reign? 

Queen Marguerite’s principal residence was Marlborough-castle, on the 
borders of the forest of Savernake ; it was there she died, at the early age 
of thirty-six, on the 14th of February, 1317. King Edward the Second’s 
household-book has the following entry relative to this event: “Sent by 
the king’s order, to be laid upon the body of the lady Marguerite, late 
queen of England, by the hands of John de Hausted at Marlborough, the 
8th of March, two pieces of Lucca cloth.” Also at the place of its final 
destination, the Grey Friars,’ various other pieces of Lucca cloth were 
to be laid on her body, at the expense of the king. She was interred 
at the Grey Friars’ church, the magnificent structure she had prin- 
cipally founded :3 her body was buried before the high altar, wrapped 
in the conventual robe of the Franciscans. The splendid monument 
raised to the memory of this beneficent woman was destroyed through 
the avarice of sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth: when the Grey Friars’ church was made parochial, he, to the 
indignation of the antiquary, Stowe, sold queen Marguerite’s tomb and 
uine others of. royal personages, together with a number of grave-stones, 
for 502. Her monumental effigy was lost owing to this avaricious de- 
struction. 

The features of Marguerite are delineated with minute distinctness in 
the-statuette which represents her on the tomb of her great-nephew, John 
of iltham. The cast of countenance which may be observed in most. 
of the descendants of St. Louis (Louis IX.) is particularly marked 
in his grand-daughter Marguerite; it does not form a beautiful face, 
although uniting energy and good expression. ‘The nose is large, 
long, and straight, but instead of keeping the Grecian facial line, it 


1 Montfaugon. 8 Stowe. She began the choir in 1306, and 
2 The seal is of red wax, with the lions of finished it in her widowhood. She left by 
€ngland on the right side, and her own flee:- will 100 marks to this church—that of Christ- 
de-lis on the left. They are emblazoned on Church, near Newgate. Part of Margue- 
@ shield, and not ona lozenge,—See Sandford, _rite’s original building is the cloister of rie 
p. 120. school, 
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slants forward and hangs over a short upper lip. The style of face is 
familiar in the portraits of Francis I. and Louis XI., where it is 
exaggerated to ugliness. It is seen in the statue of Louis IX., in 
the crypt of St. Denis: the holy king of France is no beauty, but has 
the most sensible and good-natured expression possible. His grand- 
daughter, the second queen of our great Edward I., is here represented 
as a royal widow, but not as a professed religiewse ; she wears the gorget 
wimple, and the French widow’s veil over it, surmounted by a rich open 
crown of fleur-de-lis, placed on a circlet of gems; she has her royal 
mantle on her shoulders, and a loose robe beneath, belted round with a 
splendid band studded with jewels. Such was her appearance at the 
marriage of Edward II. with her niece Isabella, and on state festivals at 
their courts. 

Marguerite left her two sons joint-executors to her will. Edward II. 
empowered his dearest brothers, “ Thomas, earl of Norfolk, earl-marshal, 
and Edmund of Woodstock, co-executors by the testament of our mother 
of good memory, Marguerite, late queen of England, to execute the said 
testament ; and to have all goods and chattels that belonged to the said 
‘queen, and all her corn on her manors, whether housed or growing green 


‘in the earth, from the 14th day of February last, when she died, 1318. 


‘They are to receive all debts due to the queen-dowager, and pay what 
‘she owes, according to her will.”! The troubles of the reign of Edward IT. 
prevented the debts of the widow of his father from beimg paid, as we 
find the following petition concerning them. In 1337, reign of Edward 
IIl., there is a petition to parliament? from Thomas, earl of Norfolk, 
marshal of England, and executor of the testament of queen Marguerite, 
his mother, praying, “that the king will please to grant, of his good 
grace, that the debts of the deceased queen may be forthwith paid by his 
exchequer, according to the order of king Edward Il., whom God assoil.” 
Queen Mareuerite is the ancestress of all our English nobility bearing 
the great name of Howard : the honours of her son, Thomas Plantagenet, 
earl-marshal, were carried into this family by his descendant, lady Mar- 
garet Mowbray, marrying Sir Robert Howard. The Howards, through 
this queen, unite the blood of St. Louis with that of the mightiest of the 
Plantagenet monarchs. The heiress of her second son, Edmund, married 
first Sir Thomas Holland, and then Edward the Black Prince: through 
her, this queen was ancestress of the nobility who bore the name of Holland, 
— family became extinct in the wars of the roses. 
! Paritamentary Rolle Ibid, 
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ISABELLA OF FRANCE, 
‘SURNAMED THE FAIR, 


QUEEN OF EDWARD II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Suvce the days of the fair and false Elfrida, of Saxon celebrity, no queen 
of England has left so dark a stain on the annals of female royalty as 
the consort of Edward II., Isabella of France. She was the eleventh 
queen of England from the Norman conquest ; and with the exception of 
Judith, the consort of Ethelwulph, a princess of higher rank than had 
ever espoused a king of England. She was the offspring of a marriage 
between two sovereigns,—Philip le Bel, king of France, and Jane, queen 
of Navarre. ‘Three of her brothers, Louis le Hutin, Philip le Long, and 
Charles le Bel, successively wore the royal diadem of France. 

Isabella was only four years old when her fatal wedlock with Edward 
of Caernarvon was determined, the preliminaries for that alliance forming 
a clause in the treaty negotiated between her father and Edward I, for 
the marriage of that monarch to her aunt, Marguerite of France.! 
It was agreed, at the same time, that the king her father was to give 
Tsabella a marriage-portion of eighteen thousand pounds, and that she 
was to succeed to the dower which Edward I. settled on his bride as 
queen of England. ‘The pope’s dispensation for matrimony to be con- 
tracted between Edward, prince of Wales, and Isabella of France was 
published in the year 1803, The ceremonial of their betrothment was 
then solemnized in Paris, according to the usual forms. The earls of 
Lincoln and Savoy, as the procurators of the royal suitor, asked the 
lady Isabella in marriage for the prince of Wales, of her august parents, 
Philip, king of France, and Jane, queen of Navarre, whose consent having 
been given, pére Gill, archbishop of Narbonne, repeated to the little 
princess the words in which the prince of Wales desired to plight her 
his troth; whereupon she placed her hand in that of the arclibishop, in 
token of her assent, on condition that all the articies of the treaty were 
duly performed? Isabella, who was born in 1295, was then in her 
ninth year. 

4 Rymer’s Fordera. vol. ii. p. 92s 2 Ibxi 
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Edward I. was so desirous of this alliance, that among his death-bed 
injunctions to his heir he charged him, on his blessing, to complete his 
engagement with Isabella. This was, in truth, the only command of 
his dying sire to which Edward II. thought proper to render obedience. 
Such was his haste to comply with a mandate which happened to be in 
accordance with his own inclination, that before the obsequies of his 
deceased king and father were performed, he despatched the bishops of 
Durham and Norwich, with the earls of Lincoln and Pembroke, to the 
court of France, to appoint a day for the solemnization of his nuptials. 
His ambassadors’ reports of the charms of his intended bride made so 
lively an impression on the mind of Edward II., that he is reproached 
by the chroniclers of his reign, with having lost the kingdom of Scot- 
land, through his impatience to secure his prize! Treating every con- 
sideration of political expediency with lover-like contempt, he hastened 
to the fulfilment of his contract with the royal beauty.. There was the 
less cause for such unseasonable promptitude, since the fair Isabella had 
scarcely completed her thirteenth year. 

Great preparations were made at Westminster-palace for the reception 

of the young queen. The royal apartments, which had been burnt down 

in the preceding reign, and rebuilt, were completed and furnished ; the 
gardens were new turfed and trellised, the fish-ponds were drawn and 
cleaned, and a sort of pier jutting into the Thames, called “‘ the queen’s 
bridge,” was repaired. The royal ship called ‘The Margaret of West- 
minster’ was, with her boats and barges, newly painted and beautified. 
Various butteries and wardrobes were constructed in the vessel, not only 
by the command, but according to the device of the king himself, for 
his expected queen’s accommodation? After appointing his reealled 
favourite, Piers Gaveston, guardian of the realm, Edward sailed, early 
on Monday morning, January 22, 1308, accompanied by his royal step- 
~ mother, queen Marguerite, to meet his bride. He landed at Boulogne, 
where Isabella had already arrived with her royal parents. 

The next day, being the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, the 
nuptials of Isabella and her royal bridegroom were celebrated, in the 
cathedral of Boulogne, with peculiar magnificence. Four sovereigns, and 
as many queens, graced the bridal with their presence. These were the 
king and queen of France, the parents of the bride; Marie, queen- 
dowager of France, her grandmother; Louis, king of Navarre, her 
brother,—to whom queen Jane, their mother, had resigned the kingdom 
she inherited ; the king and queen of the Romans; the king of Sicily ; 
and Marguerite, queen-dowager of England, Isabella’s aunt. The arch- 
duke of Austria was also present, and the most numerous assembly of 
princes and nobility that had ever met together on such an occasion, The 
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dowry of the bride was. provided from the spoils of the hapless knights- 
templars. Like most ill-gotten gains, this money by no means prospered 
in the spending. 

The beauty of the royal pair, whose nuptials were celebrated with this 
extraordinary splendour, excited universal admiration; for the bride- 
groom was the handsomest prince in Europe, and the precocious charms 
of the bride had already obtained for her the name of Isabella the Fair.} 
Who, of all the royal and gallant company, witnesses of these espousals, 
could have believed their fatal termination? or deemed that the epithet 

of * she-wolf of France” could ever have been deserved by the bride? 
High feasts and tournaments were held for several days after the espousals, 
at which the nobility of four royal courts assisted. These festivities 
lasted nearly a fortnight. Edward and Isabella were married on the 
25th of January, they embarked for England on the 7th of February; 
and landed at Dover the same day. There is in the Federa a 
gopy of the summonses that were sent to Alicia, the wife of Roger 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the countess of Hereford, and other noble ladies, 
by. the regent Piers Gaveston, in the king’s name, appointing them to be 
at Dover on the Sunday after the Purification of the Virgin Mary, to. 
veceive the newly-wedded queen, and attend her on her progress to 
Westminster? 

The king and queen remained at Dover two days, where Piers Gaveston 
came to receive them. The moment the king saw him, he flew to him, 
fell on his neck, and called him ‘ brother,” “—conduct which greatly dis- 
pleased the queen and her uncles. From Dover the royal party pro- 
ceeded to Eltham, where they remained till the preparations were com- 
pleted for the coronation. Two of Isabella’s uncles,* Charles, count of 
Valois, and Louis de Clermont, count of Evreux, the duke of Brabant, 
with the grand-chamberlain of France, and many other nobles, came as. 
guests to the coronation. This ceremonial was postponed till Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, February 25th, one month after the nuptials of the king” 
and queen. The letter, addressed by king Edward to his nobles, in 
which ‘he commands their attendance with their consorts at West-' 
minster, to assist at the coronation solemnity of himsel! and his consort, 
Isabella,- queen of England,” is the first royal summons in which the 
wives of the peers of England are included.® ‘ 

_ The young queen’s outfit was magnificent. She beet with her to 
England two gold crowns, ornamented with gems, a number of sold and 
silver drinking-vessels, golden spoons, fifty silver porringers, twelve great 
silver dishes, and twelve smaller ones. Her dresses were niade of gold: 
and silver stuff, velvet, and shot taffety. She had six dresses of green, 
cloth from Douay, six beautifully marbled, and six of rose scarlet, be-- 
sides many costly furs, She bad 419 yards of linen for the bath alone: 

1 Froissart. 3 Rymer’s Foedera. 3 ibid. 4 Ubid, § Ibid. vol. iii. p. 59. 
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she was likewise endowed with six dozen coifs,—probably nighteaps, 
She brought tapestry for her own chamber, figured in lozenges of goid, 
with the arms of France, England, and Brabant. The king of France, 
on the occasion of his daughter’s nuptials, made his royal son-in-law a 
profusion of costly presents, such as jewels, rings, and other precious 
articles, all of which Edward immediately bestowed on his favourite, 
Piers Gaveston, whose passion for finery was insatiable.t Such conduct 
was peculiarly calculated to excite the displeasure of a young girl; and 
Isabella naturally resented this improper transfer of her father’s munifi- 
cent gifts, which she regarded as part of her dower and heir-looms to 
her descendants. The nobles encouraged by the anger manifested by 
the young queen against the haughty favourite, told the king “ that unless 
Gaveston were banished from the court, they would not attend the 
approaching coronation.” Edward, alarmed at an intimation which he 
knew amounted to a threat of withholding their oaths of allegiance, 
promised that everything should be arranged to their satisfaction at the 
parliament that was to meet directly after his inauguration. 

At the coronation fresh discords were engendered. Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, the son of Edward’s uncle, Edmund Crouchback, bore “ cur- 
tana,” or the sword of mercy, and Henry of Lancaster, his brother, the 
royal rod surmounted with the dove. But the indignation of the nobles 
exceeded all bounds, when it was found that the king had assigned the 
envied office of bearing St. Edward’s crown to his unpopular favourite, 
who, on this oceasion, was dressed more magnificently than the sove- 
reicn himself. This gave such offence to one of the earls of the bloods 
royal,? that nothing, but consideration for the feelings of the young queen 
restrained him from slaying Gaveston within the sacred walls of the 
abbey. The archbishop of Canterbury being absent from the realm at 
that period, the king and queen were consecrated and crowned by the 
bishop of Winchester.® 

So great was the concourse of spectators at this coronation, that many 
serious accidents occurred, through the eager desire of the people to 
obtain a sight of the beautiful young queen; and a knight, Sir John 
Bakewell, was trodden to death. Gaveston had taken upon himself the 

whole management of the coronation ceremonial; and either his arrange- 
ments were made with little judgment, or his directions were perversely 
disobeyed, for it was, from the beginning to the end, a scene of the most 
provoking confusion and disorder. It was three o’clock before the con- 
~ secration of the kmg and queen was over; and when we consider the 


= : 1 M. of West. ' 
2 Milles’ Catalogue of Honour and Treasury — ting forth his hand to take the ring, or rather, 
of True Nobility. Carte. we should think, to give it; for this device 


. 8 The king's first offering was a pound of represented the legend of Edward the Con- 
old, fashioned in the likeness of a king hold- fessor receiving the ring from St. John the 
Ee a ring in bis hand. His second was eight Evangelist in Waltham-forest, from whence 
ounces ef yold, in the form of a pilgrim put- Havering-Bower derived its name, 
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shortness of the winter days, we cannot wonder at the fact stated, that 
though there was abundance of provisions of every kind, there was not a 
morsel served up at the queen’s table before dark.! The lateness of the 
dinner-hour appears to have excited the indignation of the hungry nobles 
more than any other of Gaveston’s misdeeds that day. The banquet 
was, moreover, badiy cooked, and when at last brought to table, ill- 
served, aud few of the usual ceremonies were observed. In short, all 
classes were dissatisfied and out of humour, especially the queen, on 
whom many slights were put, but whether out of accident or wilful 
neglect is not stated. ‘The French princes and nobles returned home, in 
a state of great exasperation at the affronts which they considered their 
princess had received ; and Isabella herself sent a letter to the king her 
father, full of complaints of her lord and his all-powerful favourite, Gave- 
ston2 This had the effect of inducing Philip le Bel to strengthen the 
party of the discontented barons against Gaveston with all his influence, 
and gave an excuse to the French party for commencing those intrigues, 
which terminated so fatally for Edward II, 

The English crown, owing to the wars in Scotland, was at that time 
in great pecuniary distress: it is certain that the king was unable 
either to pay his coronation expenses, or to maintain his household. As 
for his young queen, she was wholly without money, which caused her 
great uneasiness and discontent. It is possible, that if Isabella had been 
of an age more suitable to that of her husband, and of a less haughty 
temper, her beauty and talents might have created a counter-influence 
to that of the Gascon favourite, productive of beneficial effects; but the 
king was in his three-and-twentieth year, and evidently considered a 
consort who was only entering her teens as entitl d to a very trifling 
degree of attention, either as a queen or a wife. Isabella was, however, 
perfectly aware of the importance of her position in the English court ; 
and even had she been as childish in mind as she was in age, she was 
too closely allied in blood to the great leaders of the disaffected peers of 
England,—Thomas, earl of Lancaster, and his brother, Henry, earl of 
Derby, to remain quiescently in the background. Blanche of Artois, the 
queen-dowager of Navarre, was Isabella’s maternal grandmother ;* con- 
sequently, her sons, by her second marriage with Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster, were half-uncles to the young queen, and resolutely determined 
to act as her champions against Piers Gaveston, who was now allied 
to the royal family by his marriage with Margaret of Gloucester, the 
daughter of Edward’s sister, Joanna of Acre.‘ 

Gaveston was not only the Adonis of the English court, but remark- 


1 Carte. Walsingnam. 2 Tbid. nephew ; yet the earl of Gloucester, who was 
3 Milles’ Catalogue of Honour. Brookes. certainly the person whom it more nearly 
Speed, &c. &e. concerned, as he was the young lady's brother, 
+ The barons were exasperated at this mar- appeared perfectly satisfied, and remained 
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able for his knightly prowess, graceful manners, and sparkling wit. It 
was the latter qualification which rendered him peculiarly displeasing to 
the English nobles, whom he was accustomed to deride and mimic, fur 
the amusement of his thoughtless sovereign; nor was the queen exempted, 
when he was disposed to display his sarcastic powers.!. The sins of the 
tongue are those which more frequently provoke a deadly vengeance 
than any other offence ; and Gaveston’s greatest crime appears to have 
been the fatal propensity of saying unforgivable things in sport. Isa- 
bella’s father secretly incited the English barons to a combination against 
the fayourite, which compelled the king to promise to send him beyond 
seas, This engagement Edward deceitfully performed, by making him 
viceroy of Ireland, which country he ruled with great ability. The queen’s 
pecuniary distresses were then brought before the lords ;? and as they 
found there was no money in the treasury to furnish her an an income 
befitting her station, the revenues of Ponthieu and Montreuil were 
appropriated to her use. The king having specified his wish, “that his 
dearest consort, Isabella, queen of England, should be honourably and 
decently provided with all things necessary for her chamber; and all 
expenses for jewels, gifts, and every other requisite.” 

During the first year of Isabella’s marriage with Edward II., her 
father, Philip le Bel of France, acquired some degree of ascendancy in 
the councils of the nation. There are several letters in Rymer’s Foedera 
from Edward to his father-in-law, in which he condescends to explain 
his conduct with regard to Gaveston to that monarch, and weakly 
solicits his mediation with his turbulent barons. The following year 
Gaveston returned to England, to attend a tournament at Wallingford. 
The magnificence of his retinue, and the great number of foreigners by 
whom he was surrounded, served to increase the jealous displeasure of 
the barons. Gaveston, according to his old practice, retaliated their 
hostility with scornful raillery, and on this occasion bestowed provoking 
sobriquets cn the leaders of the feud against him. The earl of Pembroke, 
who was dark, thin, and sallow-complexioned, he called “ Joseph the 
Jew ;” the earl of Warwick, who foamed at the mouth when angry, “ the 
wild boar of Ardenne;” and the earl of Lancaster, from his affecting a 
picturesque style of dress, “the stage player ;”® and in like manner he 
characterized the rest of the party, either from their peculiarities or 
defects. ‘These insults were not only treasured up against a fearful day 
of reckoning, but had the effect of stirring up such a storm in the court, 
as made the throne of his royal master totter under him. The queen, 
her uncle the earl of Lancaster, and all the baronage of England, made 
common cause against Gaveston; and Edward, not daring to oppose so 
potent a combination, sent his favourite to Guienne; but at parting 
lavished on him all the jewels of which he was possessed, even to the 
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‘rings, brooches, buckles, and other trinkets, which the queen had at 
various times presented to him as tokens of regard, 

In the year 1812, to the great displeasure of the queen and her party, 
Edward recalled Gaveston, and made him his principal secretary of state, # 
placing all the affairs of the realm under his control. This unpopular 
minister was accused of leading the king into a reckless course of dissi- 
pation, very offensive and injurious to the queen. Isabella, not being of 
a temper to bear her wrongs in silence, angrily remonstrated with 
Gaveston ; on which he so far forgot the respect due to her high rank, 
as to make a contemptuous reply ; and when she passionately complained 
to the king of the affront she had received from his insolent favourite, 
Kdward treated it as a matter of little importance. It appears evident 
that, at this period, Isabella was only considered by him as a petulant 
child.? Less perilous, however, would it have been to offer slights and 
provocations to a princess of more advanced age and mature judgment, 
‘for Isabella vented her indignant feelings by sending an eloquent detail 
‘of her wrongs to her father the king of France, to whom she wrote bitter 
complaints of her royal husband’s coldness and neglect, describing herself 
“as the most wretched of wives, and accusing Gaveston of being the 
cause of all her troubles, by alienating king Edward’s affection from her, 
and leading him into improper company.” 

King Edward’s letters, at the same period, to the father of his queen, 
are written in the most slavish style of prostration, * and he constantly 
applies to him for counsel and assistance in his internal troubles, appa- 
rently unconscious that his “dearest lord and father,” as he calls the 
treacherous Philip, was the secret agitator by whom his rebel peers were 
incited to disturb his dreams of pleasure. It is remarkable, that 
Isabella’s name is mentioned but once in Edward’s letters to the king 
‘her father, and then merely to certify “‘that she is in good health, and 
will (God propitious) be fruitful.”* It was not, however, till the fifth 
year of Isabella’s marriage with Edward Il. that any well-grounded 
hope existed of her bringing an heir to England; and the period at 
whieh this joyful prospect first became apparent, was amidst the herrors 
“of civil war, 

The earl of Lancaster, at the head of the malcontent barons, took up 
arms against the sovereign in the year 1312, in order to limit the regal 
authority, and compel Edward to dismiss Piers Gaveston from his 
councils, Isabella accompanied her lord and his favourite to York, and 
shared their flight to Newcastle, where, not considering either Gaveston 
‘or himself safe from the victorious barons, who had entered York in 
triumph, Edward, in spite of all her tears and passionate entreaties to 
the contrary, abandoned her, and took shipping with Gaveston for 
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Scarborough.! The forsaken queen, on the advance of the confederate 
barons, retired to Tynemouth. During her residence at Tynemouth- 
castle, Isabella employed her time in charity and alms-deeds: of this, 
most interesting evidence appears in the royal household-book for 
1312 :—* October 9.—To little Thomeline, the Scotch orphan boy, to 
whom the queen, being moved to charity by his miseries, gave food and 
raiment to the amount of six-and-sixpence.” We find, by another 
entry, that Isabella’s good work did not stop with feeding and clothing 
the poor destitute creature: ‘To the same orphan, on his being sent to 
London to dwell with Agnes, the wife of Jean, the queen’s French 
organist; for his education, for necessaries bought him, and for curing 
his maladies, fifty-two shillings and eightpence.”’ 

While the queen remained disconsolate at Tynemouth, Lancaster, 
who had got possession of Newcastle, sent a deputation to his royal 
niece, “with assurances of her safety,” explaining, “that their sole 
object was to secure the person of the favourite.” The king, meantime, 
having left Gaveston in the strong fortress of Scarborough,* proceeded 
to levy forces in the midland counties for his defence. The indignation 
of the men of the north of England had, however, been so greatly 
excited at his neglect and desertion of the queen, while in a situation 
which required more than ordinary sympathy and tenderness, that they 
rose en masse to storm her adversary in his retreat. Gaveston, who was 
destitute of provisions or the means of standing a siege, surrendered to 
the confederate lords, on condition of being safely conducted to the 
king, and allowed free communication with him previously to his trial 
before the parliament. In violation of the articles of this treaty, which 
the earl of Lancaster and the rest of the confederate barons had solemnly 
sworn to observe, Gaveston was brought to a sham trial and beheaded 
at Blacklow-hill, near Warwick, on a spot which, in memory of the 
tragedy committed there, is called Gaveshead. 

The barons enjoyed the extreme satisfaction of ransacking the baggage 
of the luckless favourite, where they found many of the crown jewels, 
some articles of gold and silver plate belonging to the king, and a great 
number of precious ornaments, which had been presented to the king by 
queen Isabella, his sisters, and other persons of high rank, There isa 
minute list of these valuables in Rymer’s Feedera, and the catalogue is 
indeed likely enough to have excited the indignation of the jealous peers, 
who, on the green hill-side, sat in relentless judgment on the man 
_ whom the king delighted to honour. Notwithstanding her avowed 


1 Guthrie. 

2 Guthrie. Gaveston was taken very ill at 
Neweastle; for there is an entry in the house- 
hold book of Edward I1.,—*To master Wil- 
liam de Bromtoft, a physician for his attend- 
ance on Sir Piers de Gaveston, during his 
illness at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, two pounds,” 
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hostility against Gaveston, there is no reason to suppose that Isabella 
was in the slightest degree implicated in his murder, though his miscon- 
duct to her was one of the principal grounds of accusation used by the 
earl of Lancaster against him, 

When Edward received the tidings of the tragic fate of the companion 
of his childhood, he was transported with rage and grief, and declared 
his intention of inflicting a deadly vengeance on the perpetrators of the 
outrage. He sullenly withdrew from London to Canterbury, but finally 
joined the queen at Windsor, where she was awaiting the birth of their 
first child.1_ This auspicious event took place on the 18th day of 
November, at forty minutes past five in the morning, in the year 1812, ? 
when Isabella, then in the eighteenth year of her age and the fifth of her 
marriage, brought into the world the long-desired heir of England, after- 
wards that most renowned of our monarchs, Edward III., surnamed of 
Windsor, from the place of his birth. 

The gloom in which the king had been plunged ever since the death © 
of Gaveston, yielded to feelings of paternal rapture at this joyful event, 
and he testified his satisfaction by bestowing on John Lounges, valet to 
the queen, and Isabel his wife, twenty pounds, and settled the same on 
them as an annual pension for life. Scarcely less delighted were 
Isabella’s uncle, the count of Evreux, and the French nobles who were 
then sojourning in England, at the birth of the royal infant, who was 
remarkable for his beauty and vigour. They entreated the king to 
name the young prince Louis, after the heir of France and the count of 
Evreux ; but the idea was not agreeable to the national feelings of the 
English in general, and it was insisted by the nobles that he should 
receive the name of his royal father and his renowned grandfather, 
Edward. Four days after his birth he was baptized with great pomp in 
the old chapel of St. Edward, in the castle of Windsor. § 

Isabella’s influence, after this happy event, was very considerable 
with her royal husband, and at this period her conduct was all that was 
prudent, amiable, and feminine. It was through her mediation that a 
reconciliation was at length effected between king Edward and his 
barons, and tranquillity restored to the perturbed realm. Before the 
amnesty was published, queen Isabella visited Aquitaine in company 
with her royal husband; from thence they went to Paris, where they 
remained at the court of Philip the Fair nearly two months, enjoying 
the feasts and pageants which the wealthy and magnificent court of 
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3 The ceremony was performed by Arnold, 
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France provided for their entertainment. Plays were represented on 
the occasion, being Mysteries and Moralities for amusement and adimo- 
nition, entitled ‘The Glory of the Blessed, and the Torments of the 
Damned.’ The king of France, on their return, conducted them to 
Pontoise. A fire broke out in the chamber of the royal guests one night, 
and both Edward and Isabella escaped with difficulty from the flames in 
their night dresses: all their property and clothes were destroyed in the 
conflagration. * 

Through the earnest entreaties of the queen, the long-delayed pardon 
to the insurgent barons was published by king Edward, October 18th, 
1318, without any exceptions; and the royal deed of grace expressly 
certifies, ‘‘ that this pardon and remission is granted by the king, through 
the prayers of his dearest companion, Isabella, queen of England.” ? 
The parliament met amicably, and the barons solemnly made their 
submission on their knees to the sovereign in Westminster-hall, before 
all the people.® Soon after, the earl of Warwick, the most active agent 
in the death of Gaveston, dying suddenly, it was industriously circulated 
by his friends that he had been taken off by poison. The barons mis- 
trusted the king: the only link that kept them and their sovereign from 
a fresh rupture was the queen, who at that period conducted herself so 
prudently as to enjoy the confidence of all parties. The year 1314 
commenced with a temporary separation between the royal pair, on 
account of the renewal of the Scottish wars. Stirling, so appropriately 
designated by the chroniclers of that stormy period “ Striveling,” was 
besieged by king Robert the Bruce, and the English garrison demanded 
succour of their laggard sovereign. Edward at last took the field in 
person, only to meet with a disgraceful overthrow at Bannockburn, 
which the national pride of his subjects never could forgive. 

The disastrous Scotch campaign was followed by the most dreadful 
famine ever known in England, which lasted for nearly three years. 
King Edward endeavoured to lower the enormous price of provisions by 
various statutes, but without effect, as the public misery was not 
caused by monopoly but by dearth, which was felt even in his cwn 
palace; for on St. Lawrence’s-eve, 1314, it was with difficulty that 
bread could be procured for the sustentation of the royal family.4 The 
king and queen kept their court at Westminster during the Whitsun- 
tide festival of 1817; and on one occasion, as they were dining in 
public in the great banqueting-hall, a woman in a mask entered on 
horseback, and riding up to the royal table, delivered a letter to king 
‘Edward, who, imagining that it contained some pleasant conceit or 
elegant compliment, ordered it to be opened and read aloud for the 
amusement of his courtiers; but, to his great mortification, it was a 
cutting satire on his unkingly jpropensities, setting forth in no measured 
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terms all the calamities which his misgovernment had brought upon 
England. The woman was immediately taken into custody, and con- 
fessed that she had been employed by a certain knight. The knight 
boldly acknowledged what he had done, and said, ‘That supposing the 
king would read the letter in private, he took that method of apprising . 
him of the complaints of his subjects.” The unpopularity of the king at 
this period tempted an impostor of the name of John Deydras, a tanner’s 
son, to pretend that he was the true son of Edward I., who had been 
changed by his former nurse for him who so unworthily filled the throne 
of that mighty sovereien. Deydras, having no evidence to support this 
assumption, was hanged for his treasonable attempt to excite sedition, 
The following year Robert Bruce laid siege to Berwick. Queen 
Isabella accompanied her lord into the north, and while he advanced to 
Berwick, she, with her young family, took up her abode at Brotherton, 
the former residence of her late aunt, queen Marguerite. This was a 
place of apparent security, as it was nearly a hundred miles from the 
scene of war; yet she was exposed to a very great peril while residing 
there, in the year 1319, during the absence of the king, in consequence 
of a daring attempt of earl Douglas to surprise her in her retreat, and 
carry her off into Scotland. The monk of Malmesbury gives the 
following account of this adventure: ‘‘ Douglas marched into England 
at the head of 10,000 men with great secrecy, and nearly arrived at 
the village where queen Isabella and her children resided, when one 
of his scouts fell into the hands of the archbishop of York, the king’s 
counsellor, who threatening him with torture, the man promised him, 
if they would spare him, to confess the great danger their queen 
was in. ‘The ministers laughed his intelligence to scorn, till he staked 
his life that, if they sent scouts in the direction he pointed out, they 
would find Douglas and his host within a few hours’ march of the 
queen’s retreat. Alarmed by the proofs given by the man, they collected 
all their retinue, and all the men-at-arms York could furnish, and marched 
on a sudden to the queen’s residence with the tidings of her great 
danger: they removed her to York, and afterwards, for the greater se- 
curity, she was taken to Nottingham.” It was affirmed that Bruce had 
bribed Lancaster to contrive this diversion from the siege of Berwick. 
During the absence of king Edward in this disastrous campaign, his 
queen was brought to bed of her second son, prince John, at Eltham- 
palace, an event that appears to have been very pleasing to her royal 
lord, for there is the following entry in his household book: “To Sir 
Eubulo de Montibus, for bringing the first news to the king of the 
happy delivery of queen Isabella of her son John of Eltham, 100/.”— 
“The queen sent her valet, Goodwin Hawtayne, with letters to the 
biehop of Norwich and the earl of Lancaster, requesting them to come 
1 Walsingham, 
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to Eltham to stand sponsors for her son John; Hawtaynes travelling 
expenses were sixteen shillings. John de Fontenoy, clerk of the queen’s 
chapel, recived one piece of Turkey cloth, and one of cloth of gold, for 
arraying the font in which the lord John, son of the king, was baptized 
at Eltham, 30th August. To Stephen Taloise, the queen’s tailor, was 
given five pieces of white velvet for the making thereof a robe against 
the churehing of the queen, after the birth of her said son.” Isabella, ae 
soon as she was able to travel with safety, went to meet her royal con 
sort in the north of England, The household-book of that year records 
a reward given by king Edward to the queen’s messenger who brought 
the first tidings of her arrival at York, September 27. ‘The queen sent 
costly presents to the new pope John, of copes embroidered with large 
pearls, bought of Katherine Lincoln, and a cope embroidered by Rosia 
de Burford. To the same pope queen Isabella sent a present of an 
incense-boat, a ewer, and a gold buckle set with divers pearls and 
precious stones, value 5002. About this time Robert le Messager was 
tried by jury and convicted of speaking irreverent or indecent words 
against the king; but the queen interested herself to prevent his punish- 
ment, by inducing the archbishop of Canterbury to become his surety 
for future good behaviour.} 

Edward I1., in 1816, bestowed a considerable benefaction on Theo- 
phania de St. Pierre, his queen’s nurse: besides fifty pounds sterling 
money, he gives this person, whom he calls lady of Bringuencourt, lands 
in Ponthieu.2 In the household-books of Thomas Lancaster, Stowe 
found that 927. had been presented by that prince to his royal niece’s 
nurses and French servants. Isabella obtained from the king her 
husband a grant of the escuage belonging to hin for the army of Scot- 
land due from the knights’ fees. 

The birth of the prinzess Eleanora took place in 1318. The house- 
hold-book notes the king’s gift of 3330. ‘‘to the lady Isabella, queen of 
England, for her churching-feast, after the birth of the lady Eleanora.” 
And there are notices of money thrown over the heads of various brides 
-and bridegrooms, as they stood at the altar; also for money given 
by the orders of the king at the chapel doors. The royal pair were 
present at marriages, at Havering Bower, Woodstock, and Windsor. 
Several other entries afford amusing information, respecting the manners 
and customs of Edward the Second’s court :—Vanne Ballard, for pieces 
of silk and gold tissue of fustian, and of flame-coloured silk, for making 
cushions for the charrettes of the queen and her ladies. To Robert 
le Fermor (the closer), boot-maker, of Fleet-street, for six pairs of 
boots, with tassels of silk and drops of silver gilt, price of each 
vair five shillings, bought for the king’s use. Griffin, the son of Si. 
Griffin of Wales, was selected as one of the companions of the young 
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prince Edward, afterwards Edward III., at Eltham, by order of the 
king. 

When the king and queen kept Twelfth-night, their presents were 
magnificent: to “the king of the Bean,” in one instance, Edward gave a 
silver-gilt ewer, with stand and cover; and another year, a silver-gilt 
bowl to match, as New-year’s gifts. ‘Io William Salblaster, valet of 
the Count of Poictiers, for bringing to the king bunches of new grapes 
at Newborough, 28th of October, 10s. Queen Isabella’s chaplain was 
entitled to have the queen’s obligatory money, of the value of seven- 
pence, redeemed each day of the year, except on the assumption of the 
Virgin, when the queen offered gold. To Dulcia Withstaff, mother of 
Robert, the king’s fool, coming to the king at Baldock, at Christmas, 10s. 
To William de Opere, valet of the king of France, for bringing the 
king a box of rose-coloured sugar at York, on the part of the said king, 
his gift, September 28th, 27. 10s. To the lady Mary, the king’s sister, 
a nun at Ambresbury, the price of fifteen pieces of tapestry, with divers 
coats of arms, bought of Richard Horsham, mercer of London, and given 
to the lady Mary on her departure from court home to Ambresbury, 26/. 
To Sir Nicholas de Becke, Sir Humphrey de Luttlebury, and Sir Thomas 
de Latimer, for dragging the king out of bed on EKaster morning, 202. ? 

The local histories of Peterborough record, that Edward and Isabella 
put an end to a furious dispute between the abbot and the town, as to 
who should be at the cost of repairing the broken bridge, by sending 
word that they and their son, prince John, intended to take up their 
lodgings at the abbey. This intimation caused the abbot to repair it in 
a hurry, for the passage of the royal pair and their retinue. The queen 
was presented with twenty pounds by the town, and cost the abbot, in 
presents and entertainments, more than four hundred pounds. On 
another occasion she quartered her eldest son Edward, and the two 
princesses her daughters, with their attendants, on the abbot for eight 
weeks, which entailed an enormous expense on the community. In 
1321 the storm gathered among the lords-marcheis, which led to fresh. 
civil wars, and brought Isabella and Roger Mortimer into personal 
acquaintance ;? after which Isabella exchanged the lovely character of 


1 Madox. 

2 King Edward had married his new favou- 
rite, the young De Spencer, to his great-niece 
Eleanor, one of the coheiresses of his nephew 
Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, who had 
been the most potent among the lords-marchers 
of Wales, and a sort of lord-paramount over 
them all. The warlike Mortimers, during the 
long minorities of the two last earls of Glou- 
cester, had taken the lead among the Mar- 
chers; and now the king’s favourite assumed 
a sort of supremacy on the Welsh borders, in 
right of his wife, and prevailed on the king to 
resume the grants of some of his late nephew’s 
castles which be had given to the Mortimers 


Those fierce chiefs flew to arms with their 
Marchmen, and in the course of a few nights 
perpetrated many thousand pounds’ worth of 
mischief on lady De Spencer’s inheritame. 
The leaders of this exploit were lord Roge’ 
Mortimer of Chirk, and his nephew and he! 
lord Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, who haa 
been the ward and pupil of Gavestun. The 
revolt ended in the surrender of the Morti- 
mers, and their committal to the Tower. The 
extraordinary influence the younger Mortimer 
exercised over the destiny of the queen, re- 
quires these few words of explanation as to 
the origin of this rebellion, 
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a peace-maker for that of a vindictive political agitator, and finally 
branded her once-honoured name with the foul stains of adultery 
treason, and murder, 

On the 13th of October, 1321, the queen set out on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Thomas 4-Becket at Canterbury, and proposing to pass 
the night at her dower castle of Leeds, in Kent, of which Bartholomew 
Badlesmere, one of the ‘associated barons,” was castellan, she sent het 
marshal and purveyors before her to announce her intention, and to 
order proper arrangements to be made for her reception.) Badlesmere 
was absent at that time, and being deeply involved in the treasonable 
designs of the earl of Lancaster, had charged his lady to maintain the 
castle, though it was a royal demesne. Lady Badlesmere, feeling some 
mistrust of the real object of Isabella in demanding admittance for 
herself and train, replied with great insolence to the royal messengers, 
‘that the queen might seek some other lodging, for she would not 
admit any one within the castle without an order from her lord.” 
While the dispute was proceeding between the lady Badlesmere and the 
harbingers, the queen and her train arrived at the castle-gates and 
were received with a volley of arrows, which slew six of the royal 
escort, and compelled the queen to retreat with precipitation, and seek 
other shelter for the night.! 

The queen complained bitterly to the king of the affront she had 
received, and entreated him to avenge the murder of her servants, 
and the insolence of lady Badlesmere in presuming to exclude her from 
her own castle. Badlesmere had the folly to write the most insulting 
letter to the queen, in reply to the complaints that had been addressed 
to him of his wife’s conduct, expressing his entire approval of what 
she had done. This conduct was aggravated by the fact, that Badles- 
mere held the high station of steward to the royal household before 
Edward gave him the appointment of castellan of Leeds. The whole 
efansaction implies some previous personal quarrel with the queen. 
- Hitherto Isabella had been on the most amicable terms with the barons - 
but as neither Lancaster nor any of the associates thought proper to 
express any reprobation of the disrespect with which she had beev 
treated by their confederate, she determined to be revenged on all 
and represented to the king, that if he raised an army for the 
purpose of besieging Leeds-castle, he would eventually be enabled 
to use it for the extension of his kingly power.§ The king would 
willingly have temporized ; but the haughty spirit of Isabella would 
not permit him to delay becoming the minister of her vengeance 
Edward published his manifesto, setting forth the contempt with which 
this beloved consort Isabella, queen of England, had been treated by the 
amily of Bartholomew Badlesmere, who had insolently opposed her in her 
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desire of entering Leeds-castle, and that the said Bartholomew Badles- 
mere had by his letters approved of this misconduct of his family in thus 
obstructing and contumeliously treating the queen; for which cause, a 
general muster of all persons between the ages of sixteen and sixty was 
called to attend the king in an expedition against Leeds-castle.” } 

A large force, of which the Londoners formed a considerable portion, 
was quickly levied, for the queen was the darling of the nation, and all 
were eager to avenge even the shadow of a wrong that was offered to 
her. The lady Badlesmere, who was undoubtedly a notable virago, 
treated the royal threats with contempt, and with her seneschal, Walter 
Colepepper, defied both the king and his army when they appeared 
beneath the walls of Leeds-castle, which was well stored with provisions, 
and she confidently relied on receiving prompt relief from the associate 
barons. In this, however, she was disappointed; for the earl of Lan- 
caster had no intention to come to a rupture with the queen, his niece, 
so the castle was compelled to surrender at discretion on the last day of 
October. Immediate vengeance was taken by the king on the seneschal 
Walter Colepepper, who, with eleven of the garrison, were hanged before 
the castle-gates, for the assault on the queen and her servants.? Lady 
Badlesmere was committed to the Tower of London as a state-prisoner, 
and was threatened with the same fate that had been inflicted on her 
agents ; but it does not appear that she suffered any worse punishment 
than a long and rigorous imprisonment. With all their faults, there is 
no instance of any monarch of the Plantagenet line putting a lady to 
death for high treason, 

Flushed with his success at Leeds, king Edward recalled his banished 
favourites, the two De Spencers, whose counsels quite accorded with the 
previous persuasions of the queen to use the military force he had levied 
for the reduction of Leeds-castle, far the purpose of repressing the power 
of the associate barons.* Isabella was so deeply offended with the barons, 
as the allies of the Badlesmeres, that she not only refused to employ her 
influence in composing the differences between them and the king, 
bat did everything in her power to influence his mind against 
them. Lancaster was taken at the battle of Boroughbridge, where the 
sovereign fought in person against the associate barons, March 16th, 
1322. He and ninety-five of his adherents, were conducted as pri- 
soners to Pontefract-castle, where the king sat in judgment upon him, 
with a small jury of peers, by whom he was sentenced to lose his head. 
‘The queen, who, for greater security had retired to the Tower to await 
her accouchement, was not aware of her uncle’s sentence till after hy 
execution, which took place only a few hours after his doom was pro- 
noynced.t 

1 Rymer's Foedera, vol. iii. cause of the war, was taken at Stowe Park, 
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It was at this agitating peried that Isabella gave birth to her youngest 
child, the princess Joanna, who was called, from the place of her 
nativity, Joanna de la Tour. Some time before the birth of this infant, 
the two Mortimers, uncle and nephew, having been taken in ‘arms 
against the king, were brought to the ower as state-prisouers, under 
sentence of confiscation of their great estates and death.! Roger Mor- 
timer, Lord of Chirk, the uncle, died of famine, through the neglect ot 
cruelty of his gaolers in failing to supply him with the necessaries 0} 
life, it has been said, soon after his capture. Roger Mortimer, the 
nephew, was in the pride and vigour of manhood, and possessed of 
strength of constitution and energy of mind to struggle with any hard- 
ship to which he might be exposed. ‘The manner in which he con- 
trived, while under sentence of death in one of the prison lodgings of 
the Tower of London, to create so powerful an interest in the heart of 
the beautiful consort of his offended sovereign, is not related by any of 
the chroniclers of that reign. It is possible, however, that Isabella’s 
disposition for intermeddling in political matters, might have emboldened 
this handsome and audacious rebel to obtain personal interviews with 
her, under the colour of being willing to communicate to her the secrets 
of his party. He was the husband of a French lady, Jane de Joinville, 
the heiress of Sir Peter Joinville, and was in all probability only too well 
acquainted with the language that was most pleasing to the ear of the 
queen, and the manners and refinements of her native land, which in 
civilization was greatly in advance of the bellicose realm of England. 
Mortimer was reprieved through the good offices of some powerful inter- 
cessor, and the king commuted his sentence of death into perpetual 
imprisonment in the Tower. ‘This occasioned some astonishment, when 
it was remembered that Mortimer was the first who had commenced the 
civil war by his fierce attack on the lands of Hugh De Spencer, who was 
his sworn foe, and who at this very time had regained more than his 
former sway in the councils of king Edward; but at that period the 
influence of the queen with her royal! husband was paramount to any 
other.? 

The following precept was addressed by king Edward to his treasurer 
and the barons of the Exchequer, for the supply of his own and the 
queen’s wardrobe :— 


“We command that ye provide sixteen pieces of cloth for the apparelling of ourselves and 
our dear companion, also furs, against the next feast of Christmas, and thirteen pieces of cloth 
fer corsets for our said companion and her damsels, with naping linen? and other things 
of which we stand in need against the said feast.4 


The king and Isabella spent their Christmas together, and it is probable 
that she availed herself of that opportunity of obtaining, not only so 
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unconscionable an allowance of cloth for her corsets, but a reprieve from 
death for Mortimer. 

In the succeeding year, 1828, we find the tameless border chief, from 
his dungeon in the Tower, organizing a plan for the seizure, not only of 
that royal fortress, but Windsor and Wallingford. Again was Mortimer 
condemned to suffer death for high treason, but through the agency of 
Adam Orleton, and Bec, bishop of Durham, he obtained a respite.’ On 
the 1st of August, the same year, Gerald Alspaye, the valet of Segrave, 
the constable of the Tower, who was supposed to be his confederate, 
gave the men-at-arms a soporific potion in their drink provided by the 
queen; and while the guards were asleep, Mortimer passed through a 
hole he had worked in his own prison into the kitchen of the royal 
residence, ascended the chimney, got on the roof of the palace, and 
from thence to the Thames’ side by a ladder of ropes. Segrave’s valet 
then took a sculler and rowed him over to the opposite bank of the 
river, where they found a party of seven horsemen, Mortimer’s vassals, 
waiting to receive him. With this guard he made his way to the coast 
of Hampshire; from thence, pretending to sail to the Isle of Wight, 
the boat in reality conveyed the fugitives on board a large ship, provided 
by Ralf Botton, a London merchant, which was anchored off the 
Needles: this ship landed them safely in Normandy, whence they pro- 
ceeded to Paris.2 Edward was in Lancashire when he heard of the 
escape of Mortimer: he roused all England with a hue and cry after 
him, but sought him chiefly in the Mortimers’ hereditary demesnes,— 
the marches of Wales. 

Meantime, the queen commenced her deep-laid schemes for the ruin 
of Mortimer’s enemies, the De Spencers, whom she taught the people to 
regard as the cause of the sanguinary executions of Lancaster and his 
adherents, though her own impatient desire of avenging the affronts she 
had received from lady Badlesmere had been the means of exasperating 
the sovereign against that party. Now she protested against all the 
punishments that had been inflicted, and was the first who pretended to 
regard Lancaster as a martyr and a saint. The two De Spencers had 
succeeded in obtaining the same sort of ascendancy over the mind of the 
king that had been once enjoyed by Gaveston; they were his principal 
ministers of state, and presumed to curtail the revenues of the queen. 
No one had ever offended her without paying a deadly penalty. She 
scrupled not to brand the De Spencers with all the accusations she had 
formerly hurled at Gaveston, charging them with having deprived her 
of the love of her royal husband. A fierce struggle for supremacy 
between her and the De Spencers, during the year 1824, ended in the 
discharge of all her French servants, and the substitution of an inade~ 
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quate pension for herself, instead of the royal demesnes which had been 
settled on her by the king.! Isabella wrote her indignant complaints ot 
this treatment to her brother, Charles le Bel, who had just succeeded to 
the throne of France, declaring, “‘ that she was held in no-higher con- 
sideration than a servant in the palace of the king her husband,” whom 
she styled a gripple miser,? a character which the thoughtless and pro- 
digal Edward was very far from deserving. The king of France, 
exasperated by his sister’s representations of her wrongs, made an 
attack on Guienne, which afforded an excuse to the De Spencers for 
advising king Edward to deprive the queen of her last possession in 
England,—the earldom of Cornwall. The king resumed this grant in a 
peculiarly disobliging manner, giving the queen to understand “that he 
did not consider it safe to allow any portion of his territories te remain 
in her hands, as she maintained a secret correspondence with the enemies 
of the state.” : 

The feuds between the royal pair proceeded to such a height that 
Isabella denied her company to her lord,‘ and he refused to come where 
she was. She passionately charged this estrangement on the De Spen- 
cers, and reiterated her complaints to her brother. King Charles testified 
his indignant sense of his sister’s treatment, by declaring his intention 
of seizing all the provinces held by king Edward of the French crown, 
he haying repeatedly summoned him in vain to perform the accustomed 
homage for them. Edward was not prepared to engage in a war for 
their defence, and neither he nor his ministers liked the alternative of a 
personal visit to the court. of the incensed brother of queen Isabella, 
after the indignities that had been offered to her. In this dilemma, 
Isabella herself artfully volunteered to act as mediatrix between the 
two monarchs, provided she might be permitted to go to Paris to nego- 
tiate a pacification. Edward, who had so often been extricated from his 
political difficulties by the diplomatic taients of his fair consort, was only 
too happy to avail himself of her offer.” 

It has been asserted by many historians, that queen Isabella privately 
withdrew to France with her son, the prince of Wales, to claim the 
protection of her brother, Charles le Bel, against the king her husband, 
and his ministers the De Spencers; but a careful reference to those 
authorities which may be called the fountatn-heads of history—the 
Record rolls of that reigna—will satisfactorily prove that she was sent as 
an accredited envoy from the deluded Edward, to negotiate this treaty 

~with her royal brother. Froissart, who purposely veils the blackest 
traits of Isabella’s character, her profound hypocrisy and treachery, 
represents her as flying from the barbarous persecutions of her husband 
and the De Spencers, like some distressed queen of romance, and en- 
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gaging, by her beauty and eloquence, all the chivalric spirits of France 
and Hainault to arm for the redress of her wrongs. He has succeeded 
in giving just such a colour to her proceedings as would be least 
offensive to her son, Edward III., with whom, for obvious reasons, the 
whole business must have been a peculiarly sore subject.? 

The propriety of the queen undertaking the mission to the court of 
France was debated, first in the council, and afterwards in the Parliament, 
assembled to consider the affairs of Guienne, when it was agreed that 
any expedient was better than pursuing the war.? A hollow reconcilia- 
tion was effected between Isabella and the De Spencers, who were 
delighted at the prospect of her departure from England, and she 
parted from her husband, apparently on terms of confidence and good- 
will. Isabella sailed for France in the beginning of May, attended 
by the lord John Cromwell and four knights. She landed at Calais 
and proceeded to Paris, where the first fruit of her mediation was a 
truce between her brother and the king her husband. She then nego- 
tiated an amicable treaty, proposing the surrender of Guienne, already 
forfeited by the neglect of the feudal homage to the king of France, 
which was to be restored, at her personal instance, by her brother 
to the king of England, on condition of his performing the accustomed 
homage, and remunerating the king of France for the expenses of 
the war. This was to take place ata friendly interview between the two 
monarchs at Beauvais.® 

The De Spencers, anticipating with alarm the great probability of the 
queen regaining her wonted ascendancy over the mind of her royal hus- 
band, dissuaded him from crossing to France, even when his preparations 
for the voyage were completed. Isabella, who was well informed of 
these demurs, and perfectly understood the vacillating character of her 
husband, proposed to him that he should invest their son, the prince of 
Wales, with the duchy of Guienne and the earldom of Ponthieu, and 
send him as his substitute to perform the homage for those countries to 
the king her brother,—king Charles having signified his assent to 
such an arrangement, in compliance with her solicitations. King 
Edward, far from suspecting the guileful intentions of his consort, 
eagerly complied ; and the De Spencers, not being possessed of sufficient 
penetration to understand the motives which prompted the queen to 
get the heir of England into her own power, fell into the snare. On the 
12th of September, 1325, prince Edward, attended by the bishops of 
Oxford, Exeter, and a splendid train of nobles and knights, sailed from 


1 It is to be remembered that Froissart, favourite counsellor and confessor of John of. 
who, though a contemporary, was too young, Hainault, the sworn champion of queen 
at the time these events took place, to speak Isabella, of whose iniquities the sly eccleai, 
from his own knowledge, has followed what  astic is a subtle palliator. 
he calls the “ true chronicle ” of John le Bel, 2 Walsingham. Public Act. 
canon of St. Lambert of Liege, who was the $ Rymer’s Foedera. 
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Dover :* landing at Boulogne, he was joined by the queen his mother 
on the 14th, who accompanied him to Paris, where his first interview 
with the king his uncle took place in her presence, and he performed 
the act of feudal homage on the 21st at LEAs de Vincennes,” 
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LE 
TuE wording of the treaty negotiated Between 11S, BOOK. brother, 
the king of France, was couched in such ambiguous terms, as to leave 
considerable matter for dispute between king Edward and that monarch, 
_ even after the required homage had been performed by the heir of Eng- 
land for the fiefs held of the French crown. This difference, whicit 
regarded the province of Agenois, had been contrived by Isabella, to 
afford a plausible pretext for prolonging her stay in Paris. She was 
there joined by her paramour Mortimer, and all the banished English 
lords flocked round her. She held frequent councils and meetings with 
the declared enemies of king Edward’s person and government, and 
altogether avcided the commissioners, by whose advice the king had ap- 
pointed her to be guided.* The English ambassadors were surprised 
and offended at the conduct of the queen, and the frivolousness of the 
pretences on which she from day to day delayed her departure from 
Paris. But Walter Stapleton, the loyal bishop of Exeter, whom she 
had endeavoured to draw into her conspiracy, withdrew to England, in- 
formed the king of her proceedings, and urged him to command her 
immediate return with the prince of Wales.‘ King Edward wrote 
urgent letters and royal summonses to his consort and son for that 
purpose: his most peremptory orders were disregarded by Isabella, who 
asserted “‘ that it was the intention of the De Spencers to cause her to be 
put to death, if she returned to England.” The king of France, her 
brother, wrote to king Edward, ‘that he could not permit her to return 
to him, unless she were guaranteed from the evil that was meditated 
against her by her enemies the De Spencers.”® 

King Edward’s manly and eloquent reply to this letter is preserved 
among the Close record-rolls of the nineteenth year of his. reign. We 
translate it from the ancient French copy, printed in the fourth volume 
of Rymer’s Foedera :— 


“Tt seems that you have been told, dearest brother, by persons whom you consider worthy 
_of credit, that our consort, the queen of England, dare not return to us, being in peril of her 
life, as she apprehends, from Hugh le De Spencer. Certes, dearest brother, it cannot be that 
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1 Rymer’s Foedera. 3 Dela Moor. Walsingham, 

2 “ Act made at the wood,of Vincennes by 4-Ms. Lives of the Lord Treasurers, by 
Edward (son of Edward ,), in the presence Franets Thynne, Esq. ; in the collection of Sir 
vf the queen his mothcr, and’ many grandees ‘Thomas Phillipps, Bart., at Middle-hill 
of England.” 8 De la Moor. Walsingham, Lapin. Speed 
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she can have fear of him, or any other man in our realm; since, par Diew! if either Hugh or 
any other living being in our dominions sought to do ler ill, and it came to our knowledge, 
we would chastise him in a manner that should be an example to all others; and this is, and 
always will be, our entire will, as long as, by God’s mercy, we have the power. And, dearest 
brother, know certainly that we have never perceived that he has, either secretly or openly, 
by word, look, or action, demeaned himself otherwise than he ougiut in all points to do, to so 
very dear a lady. And when we remember the loving looks and words between them that 
we have seen, and the great friendship she professed for him before she crossed the sea, 
and the loving letters she has lately sent him, which he has shown to us, we have no 
power to believe that our consort can, of herself, credit such things of him; we cannot it 
any way believe it of him, who, after our own person, is the man, of all our realm, who, 
would most wish to do her honour, and has always shown good sincerity to you. We pray 
you, dearest brother, not to give credence to any one who would make you otherwise 
suppose ; but to put your faith in those who have always borne true witness to you in other 
things, and who have the best reason to know the truth of this matter, Wherefore we 
beseech you, dearest brother, both for your honour and ours, but more especially for that of 
our said consort, that you would compel her to return to us with all speed; for, certes, we 
have been ill at ease for the want of her company, in which we have much delight; and if 
our surety and safe-conduct is not enough, then let her come to us on the pledge of your good 
faith for us. 

** We also entreat you, dearly beloved brother, that ycu would be pleased to deliver up to us 


Edward, our beloved ellest son, your nephew; and that, of your love and affection to him, 
you would render to him the lands of the duchy (Acquitaine), that he be not disinherited 


which we cannot suppose you wish, Dearly beloved brother, we pray you to suffer him to 
come to us with all speed, for we have often sent for him, and we greatly wish to see him and 
to speak with him, and every day we long for his return. And, dearest brother, at this time 
the honourable father in God, Walter, bishop of Exeter, has returned to us, having certi 
fied to us that his person was in peril from some of our banished enemies, and we, having 
great need of his counsel, enjoined him on his faith and allegiance to return forthwith, leaving 
&!! other matters in the best way he could. We pray you, therefore, to excuse the sudden 
Geparture of the said bishop, for the cause before said. 
“ Given at Westminster, the first day of December” (1325), 


Edward’s letter to Isabella herself, on the same subject, is exceedingly 
temperate, but evidently written under a deep sense of injury, and with 
a formal courtesy very different from the friendly and confidential style 
in which he addresses her brother, as our readers will perceive :— 


Kina Epwarp To QUEEN ISABELLA. 
“ Lapy, : 

“ Oftentimes have we informed you, both before and after the homage of our great desire to 
have you with us, and our grief of heart at your long absence; and as we understand that 
you do us great mischief by this, we will that you come to us with all speed, and without 
further excuses. 

“ Before the homage was performed, you made the advancement of that business an excuse; 
and now that we have sent by the honourable father, the bishop of Winchester, our safe-con- 
duct to you, ‘you will not come for the fear and doubt of Hugh le De Spencer!’ Whereat we 
cannot marvel too much, when we recall your flattering deportment towards each other in 
our presence, so amicuble and sweet was your deporiment, with special assurances and looks, 
am other tokens of the firmest friendship, and also, since then, your very especial letters to 
him of late date, which he has shown to us, 

“ And certes, lady, we know for truth, and so know you, that he has always procured from 
us all the honour he could for you, nor to you has either evil or villany been done since you 
entered into our companionship; unless, peradventure, as you may yourself remember, once, 


when we had cause to give you secretly some words of reproof for your pride, but without — 


other harshness : and, doubtless, both God and the law of our holy church require you to 
honour us, and fer nothing earthly to trespass against our commandments, or to fursake our 
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company, And we are much displeased, now the homage has been made to our dearest 
brother, the king of France, and we have such fair prospect of amity, that you, whom we 
sent to make the peace, should be the cause (which God forefend) of increasing the breach 
between us by things which are feigned and contrary to the truth. Wherefore we charge 
you as urgently as we can, that ceasing from all pretences, delays, and excuses,! you come to 
us with all the haste you can, Our said bishop has reported to us that our brother, the king 
of France, told you in his presence, ‘ that, by the tenour of your safe-conduct, you would not 
be delayed or molested in coming to usas a wife should to her lord” And as to your 
expenses, when it shall be that you will come to usas a wife should to her lord, we will 
provide that there shall be no deficiency in aught that is pertaining to you, and that you be 
not in any way dishonoured by us. Also, we require of you that our dear son Kdward return 
to us with all possible speed, for we much desire to see him and to speak with him.” 2 


King Edward, in conclusion, repeats to the queen the same observations 
on the sudden return of the bishop of Exeter, which our readers have 
seen in his letter to her brother, the king of France. Both letters are 
dated on the same day, December. i 1325. . His letter to the prince of 
Wales, dated the next day, is as follows :— 


“Very DEAR Son, 

* As you are young and of tender age, we remind you of that which we charged and 
commanded at your departure from Dover, and you answered then, as we know with good 
will, ‘that you would not trespass or disobey any of our injunctions in any point for any 
one.’ And since that your homage has been received by our dearest brother, the king of 
France, your uncle, be pleased to take your leave of him, and return to us with all speed in 
company with your mother, if so be that she will come quickly; and if she will not come, 
then come you without further delay, for we have great desire to see you, and to speak witk 
you, therefore stay not for your mother, nor for any one else, on our blessing. 

“Given at Westminster, the 2nd day of December.” 


It is matter of regret that the replies to these most interesting letters 
have not been preserved among our national records ; but the substance 
of them may be gathered from king Edward’s urgent and touching appeals 
to the prince their son, and to her brother, the-king of France :— 


“ EDWARD, FAIR SON, 

We understand by your letters written in reply to ours, that you remember well the 
charge we gave you; among other things, not to contract marriage, nor to suffer it to be 
contracted for you, without our knowledge and consent; and also that at your departure 
from Dover you said, ‘that it should be your pleasure to obey our commandments, as far as 
you could, all your days’ 

“ Kair son, if thus you have done, you have acted wisely and well, and according to your 
duty, so as to have grace of God of us and all men; and if not, then you cannot avoid the 
wrath of God, the reproach of men, and our great indignation, for we charged you so lately 
and so strictly that you should remember well these things, and that you should by no means 
marry, aor suffer yourself to be married. without our previous consent and advice; for no 
other thing that you could do would occasion greater injury and pain of heart tous. And 
inasmuch as it seems you say ‘ you cannot return to us because of your mother,’ it causes us 
great uneasiness of heart that you cannot be allowed by ner to do that which is your natural 
duty, the neglect of which will lead to much mischief. 

’ « Fair son, you know how dearly she would have been loved and cherished, if she had 
timely corae according to her duty to her lord. We have knowledge of much of her evil 
dvings, to our sorrow; how that she devises pretences for absenting herself from us, on ac- 


1 Scusacwn, is the word used in the original. 
2 Rymer’s Feedera, vol. iv.; from the anes rolls, 19th Edw. 11. 
3 Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. p. 182, 
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count of our dear and faithful nephew,! H, te De Spencer, who has always so well and loyally 
served us, while you and all the world have seen that she openly, notoriously, and knowing 
it to be contrary to her duty, and against the welfare of our crown, has attracted to herself, 
and retains in her company, the Mortimer, our traitor and mortal foe, proved, attainted, and 
adjudged ; and him she accompanies in the house and abroad in despite of us, of our crown, 
and the right ordering of the realm—him, the malefactor,2 whom our beloved brother, the 
king of France, at our request banished from his dominions as our enemy! And worse than 
this she has done, if worse than this can be, in allowing you to consort with our said enemy, 
making him your counsellor, and you openly to herd and associate with him in the sight of 
all the world, doing so great a villany and dishonour both to yourself and us, to the prejudice 
of our erown, ané of the laws and customs of our realm, which you are supremely bound to 
hold, preserve, and maintain. Wherefore, fair son, desist you froma part which is so shame- 
ful, and may be to you perilous and injurious in too miany ways. We are not pleased with 
you, and neither for your mother, nor for any other, ought you to displease us. We charge 
you by the faith, love, and allegiance which you owe us, and on our blessing, that you comé 
te us without opposition, delay, or any further excuse; for your mother has written to us, 
that if you wish to return to us she will not prevent it,’ and we do not understand that your 
uncle, the king, detains you against the form of your safe-conduct. In no manner, then, 
either for your mother, or to go to the duchy, nor for any other cause, delay to come to us. 
Our commands are for your good, and for your honour, by the help of God. Come quickly, 
then, without further excuse, if you would have our blessing, and avoid our reproach and in- 
dignation. It is our wish to order all things for the good of the duchy, and our other dominions, 
for our mutual honour and benefit, If John of Bretagne, and John de Cromwell, will come 
in your company, they will do their duty. 

“ Fair son, trespass not against our commands, for we hear much that you have done of 
things you ought not. 

“ Given at Lichfield, the 18th day of March.” 8 


From the tenor of this letter, it is evident that Edward II. had been 
informed of his queen’s clandestine and certainly most unconstitutional . 
proceedings with regard to contracting their son, the youthful heir of 
England, in marriage, without his knowledge or the consent of Parlia- 
ment. This was the more annoying to the king, because he was himself 
negotiating a matrimonial alliance between the prince of Wales and the 
infanta Eleanora of Arragon, long before the departure of the queen to 
the court of France. Matters were indeed so far advanced, that applica- 
tion had been made to the pope for a dispensation,‘ when the whole 
scheme was traversed: by her plighting the prince to the daughter of the 
count of Hainault. It seems that the bride’s portion, which was paid 
in advance, was required by Isabella to support herself against her un- 
happy lord, to whom, however, she continued to hold out professions 
of her dutiful inclinations, as may be seen in his reply to the king of 
France :— 


“ DEAREST BROTHER, 
“ We have considered well your letters wherein you signify that you have spoken with 
good diligence to your sister, touching the things on which we have replied to you, and that 
she has told you, ‘that it is her desire to be with us, and in our company, as a good wife 


! King Edward’ bestows this appellation on French by the incensed kiug. 
the favourite, becanse he was the husband of ® Rymer’s Foedera; froin the Close rolls of 
his great-niece, the heiress of Gloucester. the 19th vear of Edward II. 

2 Malveys is the word used in the original 4 See Rymer’s Fadera, vol. iv, 
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ought to be in thal ot her lord; and that the friendship between her and our dear and faithful 
nephew, H. le De Spencer, was but feigned on her part, because she saw it was expedient fur 
her support in past time, and to secure herself from worse treatment.’ Certes, dearest 
brother, if she loved us she would desire to be in our company, as she has said. She who 
ought to be the mediatress between us of entire and lasting peace, should not be the cause of 
stirring up fresh strife, as she has done, when she was sent to nourish peace and leve between 
you and us, which we intended in all good faith when we sent her to you; but the thought 
of her heart was to devise that pretence for withdrawing from us. We have already shown 
you that what she has told you is, saving your reverence, not the truth, for never (so much ag 
she has done against us) has she received either evil or villany from us, or from any other. 
Neither has she had any occasion ‘ for feints to support herself in times passed, nor to escape 
from worse,’! for never in the slightest instance has evil been done to her by him ;? and since 
she has departed from us and come to you, what has compelled her to send to our dear and 
trusty nephew, H. le De Spencer, letters of such great and especial amity as she has been 
pleased to do from time to time? But truly, dearest brother, it must be as apparent to you 
as to us, and to all men, that she does not love us as she ought to love her lord; and the cause 
why she has spoken falsehoods of our nephew, and withdrawn herself from us, proceeds, 
according to my thoughts, from a disordered will.” 


Here king Edward passionately repeats the same observations respect- 
ing Isabella’s shameless intimacy with Mortimer, of which he had 
made use in the preceding letter to the prince his son, and then pro- 
ceeds,— 


« If you wished her well, dearest brother, you would chastise her for this misconduct, and 
make her demean herself as she ought, for the honour of all those to whom she belongs, Then 
our son, dearest brother, is made also by his mother, your sister, the companion of our said 
traitor and foe, who is his counsellor in delaying his return, in our despite.” 


Some requests touching Guienne follow, and after repeating his entreaties 
for his son to be restored to him, king Edward concludes in the following 
words :— . 

"And that you will be pleased to do these things, dearest brother, for the sake of God, 
reason, good faith, and natural fraternity, without paying regard to the light pleasaunce of a 


woman, is our desire. 
“ Given at Lichfield, the 18th of March.” 


After this letter, Charles le Bel is said to have looked very coolly 
on his sister, and urged her to return, with her son, to her royal 
husband. Isabella had other intentions, having gone too far, she 
felt, to recede, without incurring in reality the perils which she had 
before pretended to dread. Her party in England had now, through the 
malignant activity of her especia! agent, Adam Orleton, bishop of Here- 
ford, become so strong, that about this time she received a deputation 
from the confederate barons, assuring her ‘ that if she could only raise a 

- thousand men, and would come with the prince to England at the head 
of that force, they would place him on the throne to govern under her 
guidance.” * Already she had secured the assistance of many young nobles 

1 The sentences, marked by commas, are evi- 2 Hugh le De Spencer. 


dently quotatiuns frum Isabella’s representa- 3 Walsingham. Dela Moor. Froissart, 
tions. 
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who were ready to engage in her cause.! The De Spencers had informa- 
tion of her proceedings, and, if, we may trust the assertions of Froissart, 
they circumvented her by the skilful distribution of counter-bribes 
among the ministers of the king of France, and even addressed their 
golden arguments to king Charles himself so successfully, that he with 
drew his countenance from his royal sister, and forbade any person, 
under pain of punishment, to aid or assist her in her projected invasion 
of England.2_ Less partial historians, however, attribute this change in 
king Charles's politics to the scandal which his sister’s conduct with 
regard to Mortimer excited in his court. The remonstrances contained 
in the following letter from king Edward had also, perhaps, some 
effect. :— 


“ Mosr DEAR AND BELOVED BROTHER, 


“ We would wish to remind you, that we have, at different times, signified to you by our 
letters how improperly your sister, our wife, has conducted herself in withdrawing from us 
and refusing to return at our command, while she so notoriously has attached to her company 
and consorts with our traitor and mortal enemy the Mortimer, and our other enemies 
there, and also makes Edward, our son and heir, an adherent of the same, our enemy, to our 
great shame, and that of every one of her blood; and if you wish her well, you ought, both 
for your own honour and ours, to have these things duly redressed.”’ 


After reiterating his earnest entreaties for the restoration of the prince. 
his son, ‘‘ who is,” he.observes, “of too tender an age to guide and 
govern himself, and therefore ought to be under his paternal care,” king 
Edward implores him to put his son in possession of the duchy for which 
he had performed the homage as stipulated, and that without dwelling 
too particularly on the wording of the covenant (which had evidently 
been designedly mystified by the contrivance of Isabella) ; he adds, — 


“ But these things are as nothing: it is the herding of our said wife and son with ous 
traitors and mortal enemies that notoriously continues; insomuch, that the said traitor, Mor- 
timer, was carried in the train of our son publicly to Paris at the solemnity of the coronation 
of our very dear sister, your wife, the queen of France, at the Pentecost just passed, to our 
great shame, and in despite of us. Dearest brother, you ought to feel for us, and so should 
all men of our estate, for much we are, and much we have been, grieved at the shameful 
despites and great injury which we have so long endured. Nay, verily, brother-in-law, we 
cannot bear it longer. The Holy Spirit have charge of you.”$ 


In the month of June, 1326, king Edward made a last fruitless 
attempt to prevail on the prince, his son, to withdraw himself from the 
evil counsels and companions of the queen, his mother, and to return to 
him, ‘The following is the letter he addressed to him :— 


“ EpwARD, FAIR SON, 


“ We have seen by your letters lately written to us, that you well remember the charges 
mnjoined you on your departure from Dover, and that you have not transgressed our com 


1 Froissart. 2 Thid. 
8 Rymer’s Foedera; from the Close rolls of the 19th year of Edward LL. 
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mands in any point that was in your power to avoid. But to us it appears that you have nox 
humbly obeyed our conimauds as a good son ought his father, since you have not returned tu 
us to be under governnient, as we have enjoined you by our other letters, on our blessing; 
but have notoriously held companionship, and your mother also, with Mortimer, our traitor 
and mortal enemy who, in company with your mother and others, was publicly carried te 
Paris in your train to the solemnity of the coronation, at Pentecost just past, in signal despite 
of us, and to the great dishonour both of us and you; for truly he is neither a meet com. 
panion for your mother nor for you, and we hold that much evil to the country will come 
ofit. Also we understand that you, through counsel which is contrary both to our interest and 
yours, have proceeded to make divers alterations, injunctions, and érdinances without our 
asdvice, and contrary to our orders, in the duchy of Guienne, which we have given you; but 
you ought to remember the conditions of the gift, and your reply when it was conferred upon 
you at Dover. These things are inconvenient, and must be most injurious. Therefore, we 
command and charge you, on the faith and love you ought to bear us, and on our biessing, 
that you show yourself our dear and well-beloved son as you have aforetime done ; and, 
ceasing from all excuses of your mother, or any like those that you have just written, you 
come to us here with all haste, that we may ordain for you and yourstate as honourably as 
you can desire. By right and reason you ought to have no other governor than us, neither 
should you wish to have. Also, fair son, we charge you by no means to marry till you 
return to us, nor without our advice and consent; nor, for any cause, either go to the duchy, 
or elsewhere, against our will and command 

“PS. Edward, fair son, you are of tender age: take our commandments tenderly to heart, 
and so rule your conduct with humility as you would escape our reproach, our grief and indig- 
nation, and advance your own interest and honour. Believe no counsel that is contrary to the 
will of your father, as the wise king Solomon instructs you. Understand certainly, that if 
you now act contrary to our counsel, and continue in wilful disobedicnce, you will feel it all 
the days of your life, and all other sons will take example to be disobedient to their lords and 
fathers.” ! 


Not only did the evil influence of Isabella prevent the paternal 
remonstrances of the royal writer from having a proper effect on the 
mind of her son, but she succeeded in persuading him that she was the 
object of the most barbarous persecution, both from the De Spencers and 
the king her husband. King Edward sent copies of his letters to the 
pope, and entreated his interference so effectually, that the pontiff ad- 
dressed his censures to Charles le Bel on his detention of the queen of 
England from her royal consort, and charged him, under the penalty of 
excommunication, to dismiss both her and her son from his dominions. 
“ When king Charles had read these letters,” says Froissart, ‘‘ he was 
greatly disturbed, and he ordered his sister to be made acquainted with 
their contents, for he had held no conversation with her for a long time ; 
and commanded her to leave his kingdom immediately, or he would 
make her leave it with shame.”* When the queen received this stern 
message from her brother, she was greatly troubled :” for the French 
barons had already withdrawn themselves, either by their king’s com- 
mands, or disgust at the infatuation of her conduct with regard to Mor- 
timer, “and she had no adviser left but her dear cousin, Robert 
d’Artois ;” and he could only assist her secretly, since the king, her 
brother, had not only said, but sworn, “that whoever should speak in 
behalf of his sister, the queen of England, should forfeit his lands, and 
be banished the realm.” Robert of Artois had also discovered that a 

+ Bymer's Foedera, vol iv. from the Close rolls of 19th Edward Hl  Froissart. 
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juau was in agitation for delivering queen Isabella, the prince her son, 
the ear] of Kent, and Sir Roger Mortimer, to king Edward, and came in 
sue middle of the night to warn Isabella of the peril in which she stood. 
he queea was struck with consternation at this intelligence; he 
strongly urged her to enter the imperial territories, and to throw her- 
self upon the protection of some of the independent German princes, 
specially William, count of Hainault, whose consort was Isabella’s first 
gousin. ‘Ihe queen ordered her baggage to be made ready as secretly as 
possible, and having paid everything,—(a point of honesty recorded to 
her credit by Froissart,)—she quitted Paris with her son, and, accom- 
panied by Mortimer, and likewise by her husband’s brother the earl of 
Kent, who had been attached to the homage-deputation, and was at this 
time decidedly her partisan. After some days she came into the 
country of Cambray. When she found that she was in the territories 
of the empire, she was more at her ease; she entered Ostrevant, in 
Hainault, and lodged at the house of a poor knight, called Sir Eustace 
@’Ambreticourt,! who received her with great pleasure, and entertained 
her in the best. manner he could; insomuch, that afterwards the queen 
of England and her son invited the knight, his wife, and all his chil- 
dren to England, and advanced their fortunes in various ways. 

“The arrival of the queen of England was soon known in the house of 
the good count of Hainault, who was then at Valenciennes: Sir John, 
his brother, was likewise informed of the hour when she alighted at the 
house of the lord of Ambreticourt. This Sir John being at that time 
very young, and panting for glory like a knight-errant, mounted his 
horse, and accompanied hy a few persons, set out from Valenciennes, and 
arrived in the evening to pay the queen every respect and honour.” 
The queen was at this time very dejected, and made a lamentable com- 
plaint to him of all her griefs ; which affected Sir John so much, that he 
mixed his tears with hers, and said; ‘*‘ Lady, see here your knight, 
though every one else should forsake you, | will do every thing in my 
power to conduct you safely to England with your son, and to restore 
you to your rank, with the assistance of your friends in those parts ; and 
{, and all those whom J can influence, will risk our lives on the adyen- 
ture for your sake, and we shall have a sufficient armed force, if it please 
God, without fearing any danger from the king of France.” 

The queen, who was sitting down and Sir John standing sefore her, 
would have cast herself at his feet; but he, gallantly interposing, caught 
her ‘n his arms, and said,—“God forbid that the queen of England 
should do such a thing! Madam, be of good comfort to yourself and 
company, for I will keep my promise; and you shall come and see my 
brother and the countess his wife, and all their fine children, who will 
be rejoiced to see you, for I have heard them say so.” The queen 


1 Froissart, 
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answered: “Sir, I find in you more kindness and comfort than in ail 
the world besides; and I give you five hundred thousand thanks for all 
you have promised me with so much courtesy. I and my son shall be 
for ever bound unto you, and we will put the kingdom of England 
under your management, as in justice it ought to be.” 

When Isabella quitted the castle of Ambreticourt, she told Sir Eustace 
and his lady “that she trusted a time would come when she and her 
son could acknowledge their courtesy.” She then mounted her horse 
and set off with her train, accompanied by Sir John, who with joy and 
respect conducted her to Valenciennes. Many of the citizens of the 
town came forth to meet her, and received her with great humility. 
She was thus conducted to William, count of Hainault, who, as well! 
as the countess, received her very graciously. Many great feasts were 
given on this occasion, as no one knew better than the countess how 
to do the honours of her house.? Queen Isabella remained at Valen- 
ciennes during eight days with the good count and his countess, 
Joanna of Valois. When she was preparing for her departure, John 
of Hainault wrote very affectionate letters to certain knights-com- 
panions, in whom he put great confidence, from Brabant and Bohemia, 
“ beseeching them, by all the friendship there was between them, to arm 
in the cause of the distressed queen of England.” 3 

The armament having assembled at Dort, the queen of England took 
leave of the count of Hainault and his countess, thanking them much 
for the honourable entertainment they had shown her, and she kissed 
them at her departure. Sir John with great difficulty obtained his lord 
and brother’s permission to accompany Isabella. When he took leave 
of him he said,—‘‘ My dear lord and brother, I am young, and believe 
that God has inspired me with a desire of this enterprise for my ad- 
vancement. I also believe for certain, that this lady and her son have 
been driven from their kingdom wrongfully. If it is for the glory of 


_ God to comfort the afflicted, how much more is it to help and succour 


one who is daughter of a king, descended from royal lineage, and to 


_ whose blood we ourselves are related !” 


The queen, her son, and suite finally set off, accompanied by Sir John, 
and went that night to Mons, where they slept. ‘They embarked 
at Dort, according to Froissart, whose account of their voyage ané 
landing on the terru incognita between Orford and Harwich is so mar- 
vellous, that the simple matter-of-fact details of the chronicle of 
Flanders appear much more to the purpose: “ The fleet was tossed with 
a great tempest, but made the port about noon, when the queen being 
got safely on shore, her knights and attendants made her a house with 
four carpets, open in the front, where they kindled her a great fire of the 
pieces of wreck, some of their ships having been beaten to pieces in the 

1 Froissart, 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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tempest ; meantime the Flemish sailors got on shore before midnight all 
the horses and arms, and then the ships that had survived the storm 
sailed (the wind being favourable) to the opposite coast. But the 
queen, finding herself iil at ease on the stormy sea-beach that night, 
marched at day-break, with banners displayed, towards the next country 
town, where she found all the houses amply and well furnished with 
provisions, but all the people fled.” The advanced-guard, meantime, 
spread themselves over the country, and seized all the cattle and food. 
they could get; and the owners followed them, crying bitterly, into the 
presence of the queen, who asked them “ What was the fair value of 
the goods?” and when they named the price, she paid them all liberally 
in ready money. The people were so pleased with this conduct, that 
they supplied her well with provisions. 

“Queen Isabella arrived at Harwich on the 25th of September, 
1326, on the domain of Thomas of Brotherton, the king’s brother, who 
was the first that greeted her on her landing? Then she was met and 
welcomed by her uncle, Henry of Lancaster, and many other barons and 
knights, and bishops, notwithstanding the king’s proclamation com- 
manding all men to avoid the queen’s armament at its first landing.” 
Her force consisted of two thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven: 
foreign soldiers, well appointed, commanded by lord John of Hainault, 
Mortimer was the leader of her English partisans. As he was a 
husband, and the father of a numerous family, the question naturally 
occurs, what became of lady Mortimer while her husband devoted him- 
self as cavaliére servente to the queen Isabel in France? The king 
certainly displayed more than his usual lack of judgment in this matter. 
When Mortimer escaped to France, Edward seized poor lady Mortimer 
and her three daughters, and shut them in separate convents,’ greatly 
to the satisfaction of the guilty parties, who had nothing to do but to 
keep them there when they obtained power. If the aggrieved king had 
possessed common sense, he would have taken some pains to send lady 
Mortimer and her children to France, who might have proved em- 
barrassing company to the queen. 

The historian of Harwich declares that it was wonderful how the 
common people flocked to queen Isabella on her landing. Every 
generous feeling in the English character had been worked upon by her 
emissaries, who had disseminated inflammatory tales of the persecutions 

1 History of Harwich, by Silas Taylor. 
2 Speaking of this earl of Norfolk, Drayton, with his minute adherence to facts, saya,— 


** And being earl-marshal great upon the coast, 
With bells and bonfires welcomes her on shore 
And by his office gathering up an host, 

Showed the great spleen that he to Edward bore.” 
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she had endured from the king her husband, and his barbarous ministers. 
It was asserted that she had been driven into a foreign land by plots 
against her life, and that she was the most oppressed of queens,—the 
most injured of wives. So blinding was the excitement which, at this 
crisis, pervaded all classes of the people, that the glaring falsehood of 
her statements, as to the cause of her quitting England, was forgotten ; 
the improprieties of her conduct, which had excited the disgust of her 
own countrymen, and caused the king, her brother, to expel her with 
contempt from his dominions, were regarded as the base calumnies of 
the De Spencers. The facts that she came attended by her paramour, an 
outlawed traitor, and at the head of a band of foreign mercenaries, to 
raise the standard of revolt against her husband and sovereign, having 
abused her maternal influence over the mind of the youthful heir of 
England to draw him into a parricidal rebellion, excited no feeling of 
moral or religious reprobation in the nation. Every Plantagenet in 
England espoused her cause; but it is to be observed, that the king’ 

younger brothers by the half-blood, Thomas of Brotherton and the ear: 
of Kent, were Isabella’s first cousins, being the sons of her aunt 
Marguerite of France, and that Henry of Lancaster was her uncle. The 
connexion of these princes with the blood-royal of France had ever led 
them to make common cause with queen Isabella. By them and by 
their party she was always treated as if she were a person of more im- 
portance than the king her husband. 

When the alarming intelligence of the landing of the queen’s arma- 
ment reached the king, he was paralysed; and, instead of taking 
measures for defence, he immediately wrote pathetic letters to the 
pope and the king of France, entreating their succour or interference. 
He then issued a proclamation, proscribing the persons of all those 
who had taken arms against him, with the exception of queen Isabella, 
the prince her son, and his brother, the earl of Kent. It is dated 
September 28, 1326: in it he offers a thousand pounds for the head of 
the arch-traitor, Roger Mortimer, The queen, who had traversed 
England with great celerity, at the head of an increasing army, im- 
mediately published a reward of double that sum for the head of the 
younger De Spencer, in her manifesto from Wallingford, wherein she set 
forth that her motives in coming are to deliver the kingdom from the 
misleaders of the king.? 

The next attack on the king was from the pulpit at Oxford, where 
Adam Orleton, bishop of Hereford, having called the University together, 
in the presence of the queen, the prince of Wales, Roger Mortimer, and 
their followers, preached a sermon from the following text: ‘My 
head, my head aketh” (2 Kings iv. 19), in which, after explaining the 
jucen’s motive for appearing in arms, he with unpriestly ferocity con- 
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cluded with this observation: ‘‘ When the head of a kingdom becometh 
sick and diseased, it must of necessity be taken off, without useless 
attempts to administer any other remedy.”! The delivery of this 
murderous doctrine, in the presence of the wife and son of the sovereign 
thus denounced, ought to have filled every bosom with horror and in- 
dignation ; but such is the blindness of party rage, that its only effect 
was to increase the madness of the people against their unhappy king. 
That misjudging prince, after committing the custody of the Tower and 
the care of his second son, John of Eltham, to the young lady De Spencer, 
his niece, and the guardianship of the city of London to the faithful 
Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, left the metropolis, attended by the two 
De Spencers, the earls of Arundel and Hereford, his chancellor, Baldock, 
bishop of Norwich, and a few others of his adherents, and fled to Bristol, 
with the intent of taking refuge in Ireland. The departure of the king 
was the signal for a general rising of the Londoners, in which the bishop 
of Exeter immediately fell a sacrifice to the fury of the partisans of the 
queen and Mortimer. ‘The head of that honest prelate was cut off, and 
presented to the queen at Gloucester, as an acceptable offering. “Six 
weeks afterwards,” says Thynne, “the queen, forgetting all discour- 
tesies, did (like a woman desirous to show that his death happened 
without her liking, and also that she reverenced his calling) command 
his corpse to be removed from the place of its first dishonourable in- 
terment under a heap of rubbish, and caused it to be buried in his 
own cathedral.”? ‘The lady De Spencer, intimidated by this murder, 
surrendered the Tower to the mob, who proclaimed prince John the 
custos of the city, and in the queen’s name liberated the prisoners in all 
the gaols. 

“The queen and all her company, the lords of Hainault and their 
suite, took the shortest road for Bristol, and in every town through 
which they passed were entertained with every mark of distinction. 
Their forces augmented daily until they arrived at Bristol, which they 
besieged. The king and the younger Hugh De Spencer shut themselves 
up in the castle: old sir Hugh and the earl of Arundel remained in the 
town, but these the citizens delivered up soon after to the queen, who 
entered Bristol, accompanied by Sir John Hainault, with all her barons, 
knights, and squires. Sir Hugh De Spencer, the elder, and the earl of 
Arundel, were surrendered to the queen, that she might do what she 
pleased with them. The children of the queen were also brought to 
her,—John of Eltham and her two daughters. As she had not seen 
them for a long time, this gave her great joy. The king and the 
younger De Spencer, shut up in the castle, were much grieved at what 
nassed, seeing the whole country turned to the queen’s party. The 
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queen then ordered old Sir Hugh and the earl of Arundel to be brought 
before her son and the barons assembled, and told them ‘she should see 
that law and justice were executed on them, according to their deeds. 
Sir Huch replied, ‘Ah madam! God grant us an upright judge anda 
just sentence; and that if we cannot find it in this world, we may in 
another.’” He was instantly condemned to suffer a traitor’s death; anu 
although he was ninety years old, he was taken from the queen’s pre- 
sence, and hanged in his armour, within sight of the king and his 
son, who were in the castle. ‘‘ Intimidated by this execution,” con- 
tinues Froissart, ‘ they endeavoured to escape to the Welsh shore in 


‘a beat which they had behind the castle; but after tossing about some 


days, and striving in vain against the contrary winds, which drove them 
repeatedly back within a mile of the castle: Sir Hugh Beaumont, ob- 
serving the efforts of this unfortunate bark, rowed out with a strong 
force in his barge, to see who was in it. The king’s exhausted boat- 
men were soon overtaken, and the royal fugitive and his hapless 
favourite were brought back to Bristol, and delivered to the queen as 
her prisoners.” According to other historians, Edward fled to Wales, 
and took refuge among the monks of Neath; but his retreat was he- 
trayed by Sir Thomas Blunt, the steward of his household. 

The queen and all the army set out for London. Sir Thomas Wager, 
the marshal of the queen’s army, caused Sir Hugh De Spencer to be 
fastened on the poorest and smallest horse he could find, clothed with a 
tabard such as he was accustomed to wear, that is, with his arms, and 
the arms of Clare of Gloucester in right of his wife, emblazoned on his 
surcoat. ‘Thus was he led in derision, in the suite of the queen, through 
all the towns they passed: he was announced by trumpets and cym- 
bals, by way of greater mockery, till they reached Hereford, where she 
and her followers were joyfully and respectfully received, and the feast 
of All Saints was celebrated by them with great solemnity. 

The unfortunate Hugh De Spencer would eat no food from the moment 
he was taken prisoner; and becoming very faint, Isabella had him tried 
at Hereford, lest he should die before he reached London, Being nearly 
insensible when brought to trial, his diabolical persecutors had him 
crowned with nettles ;! but he gave few signs of life. His miseries were 
ended by a death, accompanied with too many circumstances of horror 
and cruelty to be more than alluded to here. He was executed at 
Hereford, in the stronghold of the power of Mortimer: the queen was 
present at his execution# The earl of Arundel and two gentlemen 
named Daniel and Micheldene, were beheaded previously at Hereford, to 
gratify the vindictive feelings of Mortimer, who cherished an especial 
animosity against them. Baldock, the chancellor, though protected by 
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his priestly vocation, as bishop of Norwich, from the axe and the halter, 
derived no good from “ benefit of clergy,” since he was consigned to the 
tender mercies of Adam Orleton, through whose contrivance he was 
attacked by the London mob with such sanguinary fury, that he died 
_ of the injuries he received on his way to Newgate.? 

Now the evil nature of Isabella of France blazed out in full view. 
Hitherto her beauty, her eloquence, and her complaints had won all 
hearts towards her cause; but the touchstone of prosperity showed her 
natural character. Much of the cruel and perfidious spirit which charac- 
terized the conduct of her father, Philip le Bel, in his ruthless dealings 
with the knights-templars, may be traced in her proceedings at this 
period. , She was, however, the popular idol of the English just then: 
and, as long as the national delusion lasted, she could do no wrong. 
Flushed, but not satisfied with vengeance, Isabella set out for London, 
accompanied by her son, her doughty champion, Sir John of Hainault, 
her paramour Mortimer, her baronial partisans, and her foreign troops ; 
while a motley levy of volunteers, who had accumulated on the road, 
followed in an almost interminable concourse. As they approached the 
metropolis, great crowds poured forth to welcome them. The queen 
was hailed as the deliverer of the country : the citizens presented costly 
gifts to her, and also to some of her followers. We may suppose that 
Mortimer was not forgotten.? 

Previously to her quitting Bristol, the queen summoned a parliament, 
in the king’s name, to meet at Westminster, December the 15th, “in 


which Isabella, queen-consort, and Edward, son of the king, the guar 


dian of the realm, and the lords, might treat together.” ‘This writ was 
tested by the prince, as guardian; but a new summons was issued for 
the meeting of parliament at the same place, on January 7th, to treat 
with the king himself, 7f he were present, or else with the queen-consort 
and the king’s son, guardian of the realm, The summons was tested by 
the king himself, at Ledbury, December 3, 1326. The parliament met, 
the misdemeanours of the sovereign were canvassed, his deposition was 
decreed, and his eldest son was elected to his office, and immediately 
proclaimed king in Westminster-hall by the style and title of Edward 
III. When the decision of her own faction was made known to Isabella, 
she burst into a passion of weeping ;* and these counterfeit tears so 
wrought upon the generous unsuspicious nature of her son, that he 
made a solemn vow not to accept the offered crown of England, unless it 
were his royal father’s pleasure voluntarily to resign it to him. 

Isabella had overacted her part ; and her | arty were a little discon- 
certed at the virtuous resolution of the princely boy, as they had never 
dreamed of making the consent of the king to his own deposition a pre- 
liminary to the inauguration of his successor: but they found nothing 
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less would satisfy the young Edward as to the lawfulness of his title to 
the throne. The king had already been compelled to resign the great 
seal to the delegates of his queen and parliament, at Monmouth-castle. 
Adam Orleton, the traitor-bishop of Hereford, was the person employed 
by the queen to demand it; and as the king quiescently resigned it to 
him, he was deputed, with twelve other commissioners, to require the 
fallen monarch to abdicate his royal dignity, by delivering up his crown, 
sceptre, and the rest of the regalia into their hands, The commissioners 
proceeded on their ungracious errand to Kenilworth-castle, where the 
king was kept as a state prisoner, but with honourable treatment, by his 
noble captor, Henry of Lancaster. Orleton was the spokesman, and 
vented the insatiable malice of his heart in a series of the bitterest in- 
sults against his fallen sovereign,? under the pretence of demonstrating 
the propriety of depriving him of a dignity of which he had proved him- 
self unworthy. Hdward listened to the mortifying detail of the errors of 
his life and government, with floods of tears; and when Orleton en- 
larged on the favour shown him by the magnates of his kingdom, in 
choosing his son for his successor instead of conferring the crown on a 
stranger, he meekly assented, and withdrew to prepare himself for the 
resignation of the outward symbols of sovereignty. 

De la Moor, the faithful servant of Edward II., gives a pathetic 
account of the scene in the presence-chamber at Kenilworth-castle, where 
the commissioners, in the presence of Henry Plantagenet, earl of Leices- 
ter, the earl of Lancaster’s eldest son, were drawn up in formal array by 
Orleton, to renounce their homage to king Edward, and to receive his 
personal abdication of the royal dignity. After a long pause, the unfor- 
tunate prince came forth from an inner apartment, clad in mourning 
weeds, or, as the chronicler expresses it, ‘‘gowned in black,” the late 
struggle of his soul being sufficiently denoted by the sadness of his 
features ; but on entering the presence of his obdurate subjects, he sank 
down in a deep swoon, and lay stretched upon the earth as one dead. 
The earl of Leicester and the bishop of Winchester immediately flew to 
his assistance, and, raising him in their arms, with some tenderness 
supported him. After much trouble, they succeeded in restoring their 
anhappy master to a consciousness of his misery. ‘As pitedus and 
heavy as this sight was,” continues the chronicler, “‘it failed to excite 
the compassion of any other of the queen’s commissioners, Scarcely, 
indeed, had the king recovered from his indisposition before the relent- 
leas Orleton, regardless of the agony he had inflicted, proceeded to a 
‘repetition of his cruel insults.” The king gave way to a fresh paroxysm 
of weeping; and being much pressed for his decision, he at length re 
plied, ‘‘ He was aware that for his many sins he was thus punished, and 
therefore he besought those present to have compassion upon him in his 
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adversity ;” adding, “that much as he grieved for having incurred 
the hatred of his people, he was glad that his eldest son was so gra- 
cious in their sight, and gave them thanks for choosing him to be their 
king.” The ceremony of abdication, in this instance, it seems, consisted 
chiefly in the king’s surrender of the crown, sceptre, orb, and other ensigns 
of royalty for the use of his son and successor. Sir William Trussell, the 
same judge who pronounced sentence of death on the De Spencers, and 
other adherents of the king, and whose appearance among the commis- 
sioners of the queen and parliament had probably caused the king’s 
swoon, pronounced the renunciation of homage. 

The chief faults of Edward II. appear to have been errors of judgment 
and levity of deportment. He is accused of having made a party on the 
Thames in a returned fagot-barge, and of buying cabbages of the gar- 
deners on the banks of the river, to make his soup,—a harmless frolic,} 
which might have increased the popularity of a greater sovereign. Ed- 
ward was, however, too much addicted to the pleasures of the table, and 
is said to have given way to habits of intemperance. From an old 
French MS., we find that he paid Jack of St. Alban, his painter, for 
dancing on the table before him, and making him laugh excessively.? 
Another person he rewarded for diverting him by his droll fashion of 
tumbling off his horse. The worst charge of all is, that he was wont to 
play at chuck-farthing, a very unkingly diversion, certainly, and sul- 
ficient to disgust the warlike peers who*had been accustomed to rally 
round the victorious banner of the mighty father of this grown-up baby. 

Adversity appears to have had a hallowing influence on the character 
of Edward II.; and the following touching lines, written by him in 
Latin during his captivity, sufficiently denote that he was learned, and 
possessed reflective powers and a poetical imagination :— 


““On my devoted head Graced with fair comeliness, 
Her bitterest showers, Famed for his learning ; 

All from a wintry cloud, Should she withdraw her smiles, 
Stern Fortune pours. Each grace she banishes, 

View but her favourite, Wisdom and wit are flown, 
Sage and discerning, And beanty vanishes,” 


As soon as the commissioners returned to London with the regalia, 
and signified the abdication of the late sovereign to the queen and the 
parliament, the prince of Wales was publicly proclaimed king on the 
20th of January, 1326-7, and Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
a sermon in Westminster-abbey, preparatory to the coronation, taking 
for his text, not any verse from Scripture, but the words, Vow popult 
vor Dei. The queen judged it prudent to detain her sworn champion, 
Sir John de Hainault, and as many of his stout Flemings as he could 
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induce to remain in her service, till after the coronation of the young 
king, who had completed his fifteenth year in the preceding November. 
Edward received knighthood from the sword of his cousin, the earl of 
Lancaster, assisted by Sir John Hainault, pn this occasion. 

“There was at this time,” says Froissart, “a great number of coun- 
tesses and noble ladies attendant on the queen Isabella. The queen 
gave leave to many of her household to return to their country-seats, ex- 
cept a few nobles whom she kept with her as her council. She expressly 
ordered them to come back at Christmas, to a great court which she 
proposed to hold. When Christmas came she held her court: it was 
very fully attended by all the nobles and prelates of the realm, as well 
as the principal officers of the great cities and towns, ‘The young 
king Edward, since so fortunate in arms, was crowned with the royal 
diadem in Westminster, January 26th, 13827.” The most remark- 
able feature at this coronation was the hypocritical demeanour of the 
queen-mother, Isabella, who, though she had been the principal cause 
of her as deposition, affected to weep during the whole of the 
ceremony.? 

Sir John de Hainault and his followers were much feasted, and had 
many rich jewels given them at the coronation, He remained during 
these grand feasts, to the great satisfaction of the lords and ladies who 
were there, until Twelfth-day. Then the king, by the advice of the 
queen, gave him an annuity of four hundred marks, to be held by him 
in fee, payable in the city of Bruges; and to the countess of Garennes, 
and some other ladies who had accompanied the queen Isabella to Eng- 
land, king Edward III. gave many rich jewels, on their taking leave. 
With a view of increasing the unpopularity of her unhappy lord, Isa- 
bella wrote to the pope on the last day of February, 1827, requesting 
him to canonize the beheaded earl of Lancaster, her uncle, whose virtues 
she greatly extolled.? 

The parliament, immediately after the coronation, appointed a council 
of regency for the guardianship of the youthful sovereign and the realm, 
consisting of twelve bishops and peers. Among these were the kiny’s 
two uncles, Thomas of Brotherton, earl-marshal, Edmund of Woodstock, 
earl of Kent, and the archbishops of Canterbury and York. The earl 
of Lancaster was appointed the president. The queen made no re- 
monstrance against this arrangement; but, having military power in 
her own hands, she seized the government, and made Roger Mortimer 
(whom she had caused her son to create earl of March) her prime-minis- 
ter, and Adam Orleton, her principal counsellor. This precious trig 
managed the affairs of the kingdom between them. Isabella, who had 
hitherto made profession of = most disinterested regard for the publio 
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good in all her actions, and had been hailed as a liberator and friend 
of the people, now threw off the mask, and, with the sanction of a 
parliament composed of her creatures, appropriated to herself two-thirds 
of the revenues of the crown. She also took occasion of an incursion 
of the Scots to recall her vowed champion, Sir John de Hainault, and 
his foreign troops, to strengthen her authority, under pretence of as- 
sisting in the defence of the realm. ‘The arrival of these mercenaries 
was anything but agreeable to the Londoners. “The queen,” says 
Froissart, “held a great court on Trinity-Sunday, at the house of the 
Black Friars; but she and her son were lodged in the city, where each 
kept their lodgings separate,—the young king with his knights, and 
the queen with her ladies, whose numbers were very considerable. At 
this court the king had five hundred knights, and dubbed fifteen new 
ones. The queen gave her entertainment in the dormitory, where at 
least sixty ladies, whom she had invited to entertain Sir John de 
Hainault and his suite, sat down to the table. There might be seen 
@ numerous nobility, well served with plenty of strange dishes, so 
disguised that it could not be known what they were. There were also 
ladies most superbly dressed, who were expecting with impatience the 
hour of the ball, but they expected in vain. Soon after dinner the 
guests were suddenly alarmed by a furious fray, which commenced 
among the Knglish archers and the grooms of the Hainault knights, who 
lodged with them in the suburbs. The Hainault knights, their masters, 
who were at the queen’s banquet, hearing the bruit of the affray, rushed 
to their quarters. Those that could not enter them were exposed to 
great danger, for the archers, to the number of three thousand, shot 
both at masters and grooms.” This fray effectually broke up Isabella’s 
magnificent Sunday ball at Blackfriars. ; 

Meantime the deposed sovereign, Edward II., continued to write from 
his prison the most passionate letters of entreaty to Isabella to be per- 
mitted to see her and their son. He was encouraged, perhaps, by the 
presents which (according to Walsingham) she occasionally sent him, of 
fine apparel, linen, and other trifling articles, accompanied by deceitful 
messages, expressing solicitude for his health and comforts, and lament- 
ing that she was not permitted by parliament to visit him ;} nothing 
was, however, further from the heart of Isabella than feelings of tender- 
hess or compassion for her hapless lord. 'The moment she learned that 
her uncle, Henry of Lancaster, had relented from his long-cherished 
animosity against his fallen sovereign, and was beginning to treat him 
with kindness and respect, she removed him from Kenilworth, and gave 
him into the charge of the brutal ruffians, Sir John Maltravers and Sir 
Vhomas Gurney, who had hearts to plan and hands to execute eny 
crime for which their agency might be required : 
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“Such tools the Tempter never needs 
To do the savagest of deeds.” 


By this pair the royal victim was conducted, under a strong guard, first 
to Corfe-castle, and then to Bristol, where public sympathy operated so 
far in his favour, that a project was formed by the citizens for his 
deliverance. When this was discovered, the associate-traitors, Gurney 
and Maltrayers, hurried him to Berkeley-castle, which was destined to 
be his last resting-place. On the road thither he was treated in the 
most barbarous manner by his unfeeling guards, whu took fiend-like 
delight in augmenting his misery, by depriving him of sleep, compelling 
him to ride in thin clothing in the chilly April nights, and crowning 
him with hay, in mockery! 

According to De la Moor, the queen’s mandate for the murder of her 
royal husband was conveyed in a memorable Latin distich from the 
subtle pen of Adam Orleton, the master-fiend of her cabinet; it is 
capable, by the alteration of a comma, of being read with two directly 
opposite meanings :— 

“ Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum est 
Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est.” 

“Edward to kill fear not, the deed is good. 
Edward kill not, to fear the deed is good.” 

Maurice de Berkeley, the lord of the castle, on the first arrival of the 
unhappy Edward, had treated him with so much courtesy and respect, 
that he was not only denied access to him, but deprived of all power in 
his own house. On the night of the 22nd of September, 1327, exactly 
a twelvemonth after the return of the queen to England, the murder of 
her unfortunate husband was perpetrated, with circumstances of the 
greatest horror. No outward marks of violence were perceptible on his 
person, when the body was exposed to public view, but the rigid and 
distorted lines of the face bore evidence of the agonies he had undergone, 
and it is reported that his cries had been heard at a considerable distance 
from the castle where this barbarous regicide-was committed. ‘*‘ Many 
a one woke,” adds the narrator, “and prayed to God for the harmless 
soul which that night was departing in torture.” * 


1 De la Moor adds, with great indignation, 
that they made him shave in the open field, 
bringing him cold muddy water in an old 
helmet, from a stagnant ditch, for that pur- 

. On which the unfortunate Edward 
passionately observed, in allusion to the bit- 
ter tears which overflowed his cheeks at this 
’ wanton cruelty, “In spite of you, I shall be 
shaved with warm water.” e excellence 
of Kdward’s constitution disappointing the 
systematic attempts of the queen’s merciless 
agents, either to kill him with sorrow, or by 
broken rest, improper diet, and unwholesome 
air, they applied to Mortimer for fresh orders, 


it being well known that the whole body of 
the Friars-preachers were labouring, not only 
for his deliverance, but his restoration to 
royal power. The inflnence of this fraternity 
was calculated to awaken the sympathies of 
every village in England in favour of their 
deposed sovereign, whose patience and meek- 
ness under his afflictions and persecutions had 
already pleaded his cause in every heart not 
wholly dead to the tender impulses of com- 
ion. 

2 De la Moor, the faithfnl and affectionate 

servant of Edward LI, 
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The traditions of that neighbourhood affirm that Edward II. had 
always expressed a wish that his mortal remains should repose in Glou- 
cester cathedral, to which he had been a great benefactor ; but Isabella, 
dreading the sympathy of the people being excited by the spectacle of 
their murdered sovereign’s funeral, caused it to be privately intimated 
to all whom she suspected of loyal affection for his memory, that she 
would take deadly vengeance on any one who should presume to assist 
in removing his body from Berkeley-castle. For some days terror of 
the vindictive queen and her paramour, Mortimer, so prevailed, that 
neither baron nor knight durst offer to bring the dead king to his burial. 
At last the abbot of Gloucester boldly entered the blood-stained halls of 
Berkeley with uplifted crosier, followed by his brethren, and throwing a 
pall emblazoned with his own arms and those of the church, over the 
bier, bade his people, “In the name of God and St. Peter, take up their 
dead lord, and bear him to his burial in the church, to which he had 
given so many pious gifts; and so commenced the Dirige, no one 
ventured to interrupt, much less to withstand, the churchmen in per- 
forming the offices for the dead. Thus the courageous abbot triumphantly 
achieved his undertaking of conveying the body of his royal patron to 
Gloucester cathedral, where it was exposed to public view ; after which 
he solemnized the obsequies, and raised a stately monument to his 
memory. The marvellousness of vulgar superstition embellishes the 
tale with the romantic addition, that as the abbot was denied horses at 
Berkeley-castle to draw the hearse, he summoned to his assistance four 
wild harts from the forest, and by them it was conveyed to the cathe- 
dral. ‘This legend is generally related to account for the figures of 
these animals, with which the royal shrine is decorated ; but as they 
were the cognizance of the abbot, their introduction is designed to per- 
petuate the memory of his covering the bier with his own pall, to place 
it under the protection of the church. Nor was this all our shrewd- 
witted abbot did; for by the easy test of miracles performed at king 
Edward’s tomb, he effected a complete reaction of public opinion in 
regard to the character of that unfortunate prince, and invested him 
with the posthumous honours of martyrdom,—and thus the first blow 
was struck at the popularity of Isabella. This was fighting her 
with her own weapons, too, for she and her party had succeeded in 
raising the indignation of the people against the king, by setting up the 
earl of Lancaster for a saintand martyr, through the frandulent evidence 
of the miracles which they pretended had been wrought at his tomb, 
The fame of king Edward’s miracles threw those of his former adversary 
quite into the shade, and proved not only a powerful political device, but s 
source of wonderful prosperity to the monks or Gloucester ; for so great 
was the influx of pilgrims who repaired from all parts of England to 
offer up gifts and prayers at the royal tomb, that for a season it became 
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a more fashionable place of devotional resort than either the shrines of 
St. Thomas 4-Becket or Our Lady of Walsingham.} 

The public indignation, in that part of the country, was so greatly ex- 
cited against the infamous instruments of the queen and Mortimer, that 
they were fain to make their escape beyond seas,? to avoid the vengeance 
of the people. Isabella endeavoured, by the marriage festivities of her 
son and his young queen, to dissipate the general gloom which the sus- 
picious circumstances attending the death of her unhappy consort had 
occasioned. But so universal was the reaction of public opinion against 
her, that nothing but the despotism she had succeeded in establishing 
enabled her to keep possession of her usurped power ‘The pacification 
with Scotland gave great offence to the public, because Isabella bartered, 
for twenty thousand pounds, the claims of the king of England over 
Scotland, and Mortimer appropriated the money to his own use. By the 
same treaty, the regalia of Scotland, including the famous “ black cross 
of St. Margaret,” which had been one of the crown-jewels of their Anglo- 
Saxon kings was restored. Still more were they enraged, that without 
sanction of parliament, the queen concluded a marriage between the 
princess Joanna, an infant of five years old, and David Bruce, the heir of 
Scotland, who was about two years older. Isabella accompanied. her 
young daughter to Berwick, attended by Mortimer, and in their presence 
the royal children were married at that town, July 12, 1328.4 

It was observed that the two brothers of the late king, Thomas of 
Brotherton, and Edmund, earl of Kent, and Isabella’s own uncle, the earl 
of Lancaster, with some other magnates, had withdrawn themselves 
from the national council, in utter indignation at her late proceedings, 
and of the insolence of her favourite Mortimer. They perceived, too 
late, that they had been made the tools of an artful, ambitious, and vin- 
dictive woman, who, under the pretence of reforming the abuses of her 
-husband’s government, had usurped the sovereign authority, and in one 
year committed more crimes than the late king and his unpopular ministers 
together had perpetrated during the twenty years of his reign.6 More- 
over, the barbarous persecution and cruel death of their late sovereign 

~ made the princes recoil with horror at the idea of their having been, in 
some measure, accomplices in the guilt of the queen. Her favourite, 
Mortimer, even had the audacity, when the parliament met at Salisbury, 


1 Gloucester cathedral is said to have been 
indebted for its north aisle and transept, and 
many other details of elaborate richness, to 
the sudden tide of wealth which was thus 
brought into the ecclesiastical treasury by 
this ingenious piece of loyal priesteraft. The 
quaint antique hostelry, where the pilgrims 
bound to the shrine of king Edward at Glou- 
vester were lodged, is still in existence, and well 
worthy the attention of antiquarian travellers. 

3 Three years afterwerds, Gurney was 


seized at Burgos by king Edward II1.’s 
orders, and beheaded at sea on his voyage to 
England, in order to prevent, as it has been 
supposed, the disgrace which must have fallen 
on the queen-dowager, if her share in the 
murder of the late king, her husband, had 
aoe brought to light at his trial. 
3 Dela Moor. Walsingham. 

4 The Scotch called their future queen, ia 
derision, Joan Make-peace, 

5 Walsingham, De la Moor. Knighton, 
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October 16, to enter the town at the head of an army; and, bursting intu 
the room where the prelates were assembled, forbade them, under peril 
of life and limb, to oppose his interests. He then seized on the young 
king and queen, and carried them off to Winchester ; and, far from pay- 
ing any regard to the earl of Lancaster’s complaints of the infringement 
of his office of guardian to the king’s person, marched to Leicester, and 
plundered his domain there.! 

Isabella’s cruelty, her hypocrisy, and the unnatural manner in which 
she rendered the interests of the young king, her son, subservient to the 
aggrandizement of her ferocious paramour, Mortimer, excited the indig- 
nation of all classes, and a strong party was organized, under the auspices 
of the Plantagenet princes, to deliver England from the tyranny of this 
modern Semiramis. The earl of Lancaster, who was by this time fully 
aware of the disposition of his vindictive kinswoman, perceived that he 
was intended for her next victim; on which he, with the brothers of 
the late king and their confederates, took up arms, and put forth a mani- 
festo containing eight articles, all alarming to the guilty queen and 
Mortimer,—especially the first clause, which threatened inquiry into 
the unlawful augmentations of her dower, and the fifth, resarding the 
late king’s death.2, Aware of the impossibility of meeting such inquiries 
before parliament, Isabella urged the king, her son, to attack the mal- 
contents, assuring him that the object of his uncle was to deprive him 
of the throne. 

The interference of the archbishop of Canterbury prevented another 
civil war, and through his exertions a hollow pacification was effected. 
It was not, however, in the nature of Isabella to forgive any offence 
that had ever been offered to her; and it is to be observed, that her 
enmity had hitherto always proved fatal to every person who had been 
so unfortunate as to incur her ill-will. With the wariness of a cat she 
now examined the characteristic qualities of the members of the royal 
family, whom she determined to attack separately, since she had found 
them too strong to engage collectively. She commenced with the earl of 
Kent, who had, ever since thedeath of the king, his brother, suffered 
the greatest remorse for the part he had taken in the late revolution. 
Isabella, being aware of his state of mind, caused it to be insinuated to 
him that the late sovereign, his brother, was not dead, but a prisoner 
within the walls of Corfe-castle. A friar, whom the earl employed to 
inquire into the truth of this tale, on finding that every one in that 
neighbourhood confidently believed that the unfortunate Edward IIL. 
was living under very close restraint in the castle, endeavoured to obtain 
access to this mysterious captive: he was shown, at a distance, a person 
sitting at table, whose air and figure greatly resembled that of the de- 
ceased king, whom, indeed, he was meant to personate. The earl of 

1 Lingard. 2 Knighton, 
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Kent, anxious to make reparation to his royal brother for tne injuries he 
had done him, hastened to Corfe-castle, and boldly demanded of the 
governor “ to be conducted to the apartment of Sir Edward of Caernar- 
von, his brother.’ ‘The governor did not deny that king Edward was 
in the castle, but protested the impossibility of permitting any one 
to see him. ‘The earl then prevailed on him to take charge of a letter 
for his illustrious prisoner. This letter was immediately conveyed to 
queen Isabella, who caused the earl to be arrested at Winchester, 
where the parliament was then assembled.1 He was impeached of high 
treason before the peers. His own letter was the chief evidence pro- 
duced against him, together with his confession, “that a certain friar- 
preacher of London told him he had conjured up a spirit, who assured 
him that his brother Edward was still alive; also, that Sir Ingram 
Barenger brought him a letter from the lord Zouche, requesting his 
assistance in the restoration of the late sovereign.” ? His arraignment 
took place on Sunday, March 13, 1329 (Isabella’s sabbaths being no 
holidays), and he was condemned to die on the morrow. “ All that 
day,” say the chroniclers, ‘“ the king was so beset by the queen his mother, 
and the earl of March, that it was impossible for him to make any 
efforts to preserve his uncle from the cruel fate to which he had been so 
unjustly doomed.”® This murder, which was designed by Isabella 
as an intimidation to the princes of the hlood-royal, had the effect of 
increasing the abhorrence in which she was now held throughout 
the kingdom, She further outraged public opinion by presenting the 
principal part of the estates of the princely victim to Mortimer’s son, 
Geofirey.* 

The death of Charles le Bel without male issue having left Isabella 
the sole surviving child of Philip le Bel, her eldest son, Edward III., 
considered that he had the best claim to the sovereignty of France. The 
twelve peers of France decided otherwise, and gave, first the regency, 
and then (on the birth of the posthumous daughter of Charles le Bel) 
the throne, to Philip of Valois, the cousin of their late king. Hdward 
was eager to assert his claim, as the nephew of that monarch, and the 
grandson of Philip le Bel ; but his mother, deceived by overtures from 
France for a double marriage between her daughter Eleanor and the heir 
of Valois, and her second son and Philip’s daughter, not only prevented 


7 Walsingham. affected all the pomp and consequence of 
2 Public Acts. princely rank. He had a hundred and eighty 


3 The executioner himself stole secretly 
away, and the earl of Kent waited on the 
scaffold at Winchester castle-gate from noon 
till five in the afterncon, because no one 

- could be induced to pertorm that office. At 
Jength a condemned felon in the Marshalsea 
obtained his pardon, on the condition of de- 
capitating the unfortunate prince. 

4 After this execution, Mortimer aug- 
mented his own retinue considerably, and 


knights in his establishment, and never moved 
without a prodigious train of followers. He 
held so many round tables, (a species of festi- 
val peculiar to his family, in imitation of 
king Arthur’s chivalric institution,) and as- 
sumed so much importance in his demeanour, 
that even his son Geoffrey called him, when 
speaking of him, “the king of folly.” In 
fact, he exceeded Gaveston in foppery and the 
De Spenzers in pride and cruelty.— Dugdale. 
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him from asserting his own claims, but compelled him, sorely against 
his will, to acknowledge those of his rival, by performing homage fot 
the provinces held of the French crown. 

Edward returned from his last conference with king Philip at Amiens, 
out of humour with himself, and still more so with his mother. The 
evil odour of her reputation was rife in France, and had been a source of 
deep mortification to him. Matters, which had been carefully kept from 
his knowledge in his own court, reached him through various channels 
when once beyond the limits of the thraldom in which she had held 
him. The murder of his royai father, the infamy of Isabella’s life 
with Mortimer, her cruelty, falsehood, and rapacity, her lawless usurpa- 
tion of the sovereign authority, were represented to him by his faithful 
friends. It is probable, that the horror and indignation which revelations 
like these were calculated to produce in the mind of the youthful 
monarch towards his guilty mother, caused him to meet her with un- 
wonted coldness, for she appears to have taken the alarm, and endeavoured 
to strengthen her cause by secretly soliciting the support of the most 
powerful members of her own party. 

Among the unsorted documents in the Tower, a letter has lately been 
discovered, addressed by Isabella to the earl of Hereford, lord high-con- 
stable of England, and nephew to her murdered lord, the late king, 
entreating him to attend the parliament about to meet at Nottincham, 
to which he had already been summoned in the name of the king, her 
son. This letter is familiar and confidential, and it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that she complains of “trouble of heart,” and appears to dread 
an approaching crisis :— 


* ISABELLA, QUEEN-DOWAGER, TO HER NEPHEW, THE EARL OF HEREFORD,! 
‘Most DEAR AND BELOVED NEPHEW, 

« We have well understood what you have sent us word by your letters, and as to our state 
we give you to know that we are even in great trouble of heart; but considering the 
condition we are in, we were in good health of body at the setting forth of this letter, which 
the Lord ever grant to you. 

“ Dearest nephew, we pray you that you will leave off all excuses, and come to the king 
our son in the best manner you can, and as he commands you more fully by his letters. For 
you well know, dearest nephew, if you come not, considering the necessity that now exists, it 
will be greatly talked of, and will be a great dishonour to you; wherefore make an effort to 
come at this time as hastily as you can, as you know, dearest nephew, that we shall ever be 
ready to counsel you, as well as we can, in all things that shall be to your honour and profit. 

“ Most dear and beloved nephew, eur Lord have you in his keeping! Given at Notting- 
ham, the 10th day of October.” 

Endorsed,—* To come to the Kung.” 


A fortnight after the date of this letter, the parliament met at Not- 
tingham. ‘The insolent bearing of the queen-mother’s paramour, Morti- 
mer, at this period, is thus quaintly described by the chronicler from 
‘vhom Stowe has taken his curious narrative of the events of one of the 

! Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, by M A. K. Wood, vol, i, p. 64 
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most dramatic passages in English history: ‘There was a parliament, 
where Roger Mortimer was in such giory and honour, that it was without 
all comparison ; no man durst name him other than earl of March, and a 
greater route of men waited at his heels than on the king’s person. He 
would suffer the king to rise to him ; and would walk with him equally, 
step by step, and cheek by cheek, never preferring the king, but would 
go foremost himself with his officers. He greatly rebuked the earl ot 
Lancaster, cousin to the king, for that without his consent he appointed 
certain noblemen to lodgings in the town, asking, ‘Who made him sc 
bold, to take up his lodgings close to the queen?’ With which words 
the constable, being greatly feared [alarmed], appointed lodgings for the 
earl of Lancaster a full mile out of the town, where was lodged John 
Bohun, the earl of Hereford, lord high-constable of England ; by which 
means a great contention rose among the noblemen and the com- 
mon people, who called Roger Mortimer ‘the queen’s paragon, and the 
King’s master, who destroys the king’s blood, and usurps the regal 
majesty.’ ” 

King Edward had designed to occupy Nottingham-castle himself with 
his train, but the queen-mother forestalled him by establishing herself 
there beforehand, under the protection of Mortimer’s followers, who 
constituted a strong military force. Every night she used the precau- 
tion of haying the keys of the castle brought to her, and for greater 
security, placed them under her pillow. The quarter where Isabella had 
taken up her abode was the strongest portion of the castle, called ‘‘ the 
old tower,” built on the top of a rock, accessible only by a secret subter- 
ranean passage from the meadows lying below it, through which ran a 
little rivulet called the Lyne, almost under the castle-rock. At the 
foot of this rock is a spring called ‘ Mortimer’s well,” and a cavernous 
passage, still known by the name of “ Mortimer’s hole,” through which 
he nightly ascended to.the chamber of the queen-mother, who affected 
to pay a flimsy homage to public opinion, by sleeping in a part of the 

castle which had no apparent communication with his lodgings. Their 
‘nocturnal meetings were, however, more than suspected ; and one of the 
king’s trusty friends, Sir William Montague, by application to Robert 
de Holland, the seneschal of the castle, to whom all secret corners of the 
same were known, obtained a clue, whereby their royal master and his 
companions would be able to follow the same track. King Edward 
considered that it would be a favourable time to strike a decisive blow 
for the vindication of his honour, and the establishment of his lawful 
authority, by the arrest of his mother’s favourite, when the barons of 
England, to whom he was a greater source of offence than either 
Gayeston or De Spencer, were assembled for their duty in parliament. 
“On a.certain night,” pursues Stowe’s authority, “‘the king and hig 
1 Walsingham. Knighton, Carte. 
voL, I. 2B 
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friends were brought by torcblight through a secret way underground, 
beginning far from that castle, till they came even to the queen’s 
chamber, which they: by chance found open; they being armed with 
naked swords in their hands, went forward, leaving the king armed 
without the chamber door, lest his mother should espy him. They 
entered in, slew Sir Hugh Turpington, who resisted them, and to John 
Neville they gave a deadly wound. From thence they went to the 
queen-mother, whom they found with the earl of March, just ready to 
go to bed; and, having seized the said earl, they led him into the hall, 
the queen following, crying out, ‘ Fair son, have mercy on the gentle 
Mortimer!’ for she knew her son was there, though she saw him not. She 
likewise entreated Montague and his people ‘to do no harm to the 
person of Mortimer, because he was a worthy knight, her dear friend 
and well-beloved cousin.’ No reply was made to her intercession, and 
Mortimer was hurried away, the castle locked on the queen, and all her 
effects sealed up. The next morning Roger Mortimer and-his friends 
were led prisoners towards London. As soon as they appeared, the 
populace of Nottingham and the nobles of the king’s party set up/a 
tremendous shout, the earl of Lancaster, who was at that time blind, 
joining in the outery, and making violent gesticulations for joy.”! 

On his arrival in London, Mortimer was arraigned in the king’s 
presence before the peers; and after the indictment which contained a 
list of his misdemeanours was read, by the king’s command every one 
was asked what sentence should be awarded. They replied that: he 
ought to suffer the same death as Sir Hugh De Spencer the younger, 
which sentence had neither delay nor mercy. This was instantly carried 
mto effect. Mortimer was the first person executed at Tyburn, which 


was then known by the name of the Elms. His body hung on the. 


gallows there two days and nights, by the especial order of the king; it 
was then taken down and buried in the Grey Friars’ church, within: 
Newgate, of which queen Isabella was a benefactress.? Sir Simon 
Burford and Sir John Deverel, who were taken at the same time with 
Mortimer in the queen’s ante-chamber, at Nottingham-castle, were 
executed with him. ‘They earnestly desired to unfold the particulars 
of the late king’s murder, but were not permitted to do so, lest their 
disclosures should implicate the queen too deeply. 

Isabella was spared the ignominy of a public trial through the inter- 
cession of the pope, John XXII., who wrote to the young king, exhorting 
him not.to expose his mother’s shame.® After this, Edward attributed 
all her crimes to the evil influence of Mortimer, as may be seen in the 


royal declaration to parliament of the reasons which induced him to 


inflict the punishment of death on that great state-criminal. In the 


1 Btowe’s Chronicle. - 2 Knighton. Dela Moor. Walsingham, Stowe. 
® Raynold, iv. 413, quoted by Dr. Lingard, vol, iv. p 14. 
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ninth article of this posthumous arraignment it is set forth that,-—“ The 
said Roger falsely and maliciously sowed discord between the father of 
our lord the king and the queen his consort, making her believe that if 
she came near her husband he would poignard her, or murder her in 
some other manner. Wherefore, by this cause, and by other subtleties, 
the said queen remained absent from her said lord, to ‘ the great dishonour 
of the king and of the said queen his mcther, and great damage, perhaps. 
of the whole nation hereafter, which God avert.’ 

One of the first acts of the emancipated monarch, after the gallant 
achievement by which he had rendered himself master of his own realm, 
was to’ strip the queen-mother of the unconscionable dower to which 
she had helped herself, and to reduce her income to 10000. a-year. It 
was also judged expedient by his council to confine her to one of the 
royal fortresses at some distance from the metropolis, lest by her 

intriguing disposition she should excite fresh troubles in the realm, 
*eThe king soon after, by the advice of his council, ordered his mother 
to be confined in a goodly castle, and gave her plenty of ladies to wait 
upon her, as well as knights and squires of honour. He made her a 
handsome‘allowance, to keep and maintain the state to which she had 
been accustomed, but forbade her ever to go out or show herself abroad, 
except at certain times, and when any shows were exhibited in the court 
of the castle.’”? 

Castle-Rising, in Norfolk, was the place where queen Isabella was 
destined to spend the long years of her widowhood. It was part of her 
own demesnes, having been lately surrendered to her by the widowed 
lady of the last baron of Montalt. This stately pile waa built in 1176, 
by William Albini, husband to queen Adelicia, on a bold eminence 
surrounded by a high bank and deep vallum, like Norwich-castle. The 
walls were three yards thick ; the keep was a large square tower, encom- 
passed with a deep ditch and bold rampart, on which was a strong wall 
with three towers. Enough remains to show that Castle-Rising must 
have been almost an impregnable fortress.§ Froissart says, “the queen 
passed her time there meekly ;” by which our readers are to understand 
that she neither devised plots nor treasons against the government of her 
illustrious son, Edward III., nor gave further cause for public scandal, 
Tc Sir John de Molins was committed the office of steward of her house- 


' 


Disgrace of the queen-mother. 


1 4 Edward IIL., anno 1330; Par. Rolls, p. 


2 We have here an allusion to the customs 

of those times when travelling shows were 
the only theatrical exhibition in use, and 
much encouraged by the magnates of the land. 
“The courts of royal and baronial castles were 
puilt with galleries round them, for the con- 
venience of the family witnessing these at- 

_ tractive spectacles; the principal hostels were 
_ ouilt in a similar manner for the same purpose, 


3 It now belongs to the hon, Mrs. Greville 
Howard, one of the descendants of the great 
Albini, the original founder The remains of 
this castle, so noted for its historical remi- 
niscences, have been, by the fine taste of the 
hon. colonel Howard, partly restored: the 
principal staircase has been repaired, and two 
rooms rendered habitable. In the course 
of. the excavations, a Saxon church has been 
disinterred in a perfect state of preserva 


tion. 
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captive queen, since this knight was the first person who seized 
Mortimer in Nottingham-castle, and was rewarded, in consequence, with 
this post in her establishment. 

It was rumoured that, during her long confinement, Isabella was 
afflicted with oecasional fits of derangement. It is asserted that these 
aberrations commenced in a violent access of madness which seized her 
while the body of Mortimer hung on the gallows. Her agonies were so 
severe, that, among the common people, the report prevailed for some 
months that she died at the time the body was taken down. ‘These 
traditions lead us to conclude that for many months the populace did not 
know what had become of her. Her retired life, unconnected with 
conventual vows, must have strengthened the reports of her derange- 
ment, which was attributed to the horrors of conscience. She was in her 
six-and-thirtieth year when her seclusion at Castle-Rising commenced. 
The king her son, generally, when in England, visited her twice or thrice 
a-year,? and never permitted any one to name her in his presence 
otherwise than with the greatest respect. It is to be observed, that 
Edward’s council, in regard to the petitions of certain individuals for 
the recovery of money due to them during her government, are by him 
referred to the advice of queen Isabella. Her name is carefully guarded 
from all reproach in the rolls of parliament, which, nevertheless, abound 
in disputes relative to her regency. A petition from the poor lieges of 
the forest of Macclesfield to king Edward declares, that “Madame, his 
mother, holds the forest as her heritage; and yet the bailiff of Maccles- 
field kills her venison, and destroys her wood.” Isabella is not named 
as queen, but only as madame the king’s mother. The king replies, 
“Let this petition be shown to the queen, that her advice may be 
learned thereon.” 

During the two first years of Isabella’s residence at Castle-Rising, 
her seclusion appears most rigorous ; but, in 1332, from various nota- 
tions, the fact may be gathered that her condition was ameliorated. 
That year king Edward declared,’ “That, as his dearest mother had 


simply and spontaneously surrendered her dower into his hands, he has. 


assigned her diyers other castles and lands to the amount of 20007,” The 
same year this dower was settled, she was permitted to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Lady shrine of Walsingham, not far from her residence in 
Norfolk. This is evidenced from the ancient Latin records of the corr 
poration of Lynn, which is in the neighbourhood of Castle-Rising, 


[1332.. 
hold, an appointment which must have been peculiarly distasteful to the _ 


1 Sir Winston Churchill mentions this tra- 
dition as a fact; Moreri hints at it. These 
reports are ‘somewhat strengthened by the 
extravagant salary paid to her family phy- 
sician at Rising-castle, In the Foedera is a 
deed securing “1002. per annum to master 
Pontio de Courtrone, late physician to king 


Edward II., and now to the queen-mother, 
Isabella; the baliffs of Norwich are enjoined 
to pay him 501, at Kaster and at Michaelmas, | 
as long as he lives, for his great services 8 
the queen-mother.” 

2 Froissart. 

3 Caley’s Foedera, 835. 
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There is an entry of 20s. for bread sent to Isabella, queen-dowager, when 
she came from Walsingham ; also 4/. for a cask of wine, 3. 18s. 6d. for 
a piece of wax, 2/, for barley; and 3s, for the carriage of these pur- 
chases. King Edward restored to his mother, two years afterwards, the 
revenues of Ponthieu and Montrieul, which were originally the gift of her 
murdered lord. The same year, 1834, her son, John of Eltham, died in 
the bloom of life, and her daughter Eleanora was married to the duke 
of Gueldres. ‘lhe records of Lynn contain the following notice, dated 
13384: “The queen Isabella sent her precept to the mayor to provide 
her eight carpenters, to make preparations for the king’s visit.” In 
1337, Edward III. again made some stay at Castle-Rising with his 
mother, and Adam de Riffham, of Lynn, sent him a present of wine on 
this occasion. Once only have we evidence that Isabella visited the 
metropolis: this was in the twelfth year of her son’s reign, when she is 
witness to the delivery of the great seal in its purse by king Edward to 
Robert de Burghersh, in the grand chamber of the bishop of Winchester’s 
palace, in Southwark. 

Parliament granted to Edward III. an aid of 30,000 sacks of wool ; 
and by a writ, dated Feb. 27, 1843, the barons of the Exchequer were 
forbidden to levy any part from the lands and manors of the queen- 
mother, ‘‘ because it was unreasonable that a person exempt and not 
summoned to parliament should be burthened with aids granted by 
parliament.”2 The same year Isabella received another visit from the 
king her son. On this occasion the Lynn records note that 117. 13s. 10d. 
were expended for meat sent to ‘our lady queen Isabella.” There is an 
item of 4/. 16s. 1d. paid by the corporation for a present sent to the 
household of our lord the king at Thorndenes, at his first coming 
to Rising; and 38d. for a horse sent by a messenger to Rising. 
The corporation, also, is answerable for 12d. given to William 
of Lakenham, the falcon-bearer at Rising; 4s. 3d. given to the mes- 
sengers and minstrels of queen Isabella; 2s. 8d. for wine sent to the 


_ queen’s maid ; and a largess for the earl of Suffolk’s minstrels. The 


corporation of Lynn, the same year, sent gifts of a pipe of wine anda 


‘barrel of sturgeon, costing together 9/7. 12s. 9d., to their lady queen 
Isabella ; and, moreover, paid John, the butcher, money for conveying 
the said gifts to Castle-Rising. They sent to her treasurer and seneschal 


_ gifts of wine that cost 40d., and presented 12s. to John de Wyndsore 


and other men of the king’s family, when at Rising ; 2d. was given toa 


servant looking for strayed horses from the castle; and 40d. to the 
steward of Rising, when he came to obtain horses for the use of king 
Edward. A barrel of sturgeon cost as much as 2/,15s, The men of 


1 We have been favoured with these ex- set at rest all doubts regarding the fact of 


tracts by the hon. Mrs. Greville Howard; Isabella’s residence at Castle-Rising. 


they are of historical importance, since they 2 New Fodera, vol. ii. p. 835, 
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Lynn note that they paid 112. for four barrels sent at different times as 
jifts to the queen at Castle-Rising, and 20s. for two quarter-barrels of 
sturgeon sent by her servant Perote. The. supply of herrings, as gifts 
from the men of Lynn, amounted to 6/.; and they sent her 103 
quarters of wax, at a cost of 47. 16s. 1d. In the eighteenth year of his 
reign, king Edward dates several letters to the pope from Castle-Rising. 

A curious plan for the annoyance of king Edward was devised in the 
year 1348 by the French monarch, who proposed to make the queen- 
dowager of France and Isabella the mediators of a peace. They were 
to meet between Calais and Boulogne; but Edward was too wise to fall 
into the snare of attracting public attention to the guilty and degraded 
mother from whom his claims to the throne of France were derived. 
Isabella was not suffered to take any part in the negotiation: the 
succeeding documents prove that the treaty was completed by the duke 
of Lancaster and the count of Eu. King Edward granted, in the 
thirty-first year of his reign, safe conduct to William de Leith to wait 
on queen Isabella at her castle of Rising, he coming from Scotland, 
probably with news from her daughter, queen Joanna, who was then 
very sick.) 

Isabella died at Castle-Rising, August 22nd, 1358, aged sixty-three. 
She had chosen the church of the Grey Friars, where the mangled re 
mains of her paramour Mortimer had been buried eight-and-twenty 
years previously, for the place of her interment. Carrying her charac- 
teristic hypocrisy even to the grave, she was buried with the heart of 
her murdered husband on her breast. King Edward issued a precept 
to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, November 20th, to cleanse 
the streets from dirt and all impurities, and to gravel Bishopsgate-street 
and Aldgate, against the coming of the body of his dearest mother, 
queen Isabella ; and directs the officers of his exchequer to disburse 91. 
for that purpose. Isabella was interred in the choir of the Grey Friars’, 
within Newgate, where a fine alabaster tomb was erected to her 
memory. She had given 621. towards the building of this church, It 
was usual for persons buried in the Grey Friars’ to be wrapped in the 
garment of the order, as a security against the attacks of the foul fiend, 
Queen Isabella was buried in that garment, and few stood more in need 
of such protection. It is a tradition, that she assumed the conventual 
garb at Castle-Rising. Perhaps Isabella, in the decline of life, had been 
admitted into the third order of St. Francis, instituted about twenty 
years before her death for lay-penitents who were not bound by conven- 
tual vows. That she made some pretence to piety may be inferrea 
from the following list of her relics, for which Edward III. gave a 
receipt “to his beloved chaplain, kdmund de Rammersby, on behalf of 

1 Blomfield’s Norfolk. Public Acts. Wal- employed to request queen Isabella to act ag 


singham. Stowe's London. Pennant. The mediatrix with king Edward, regarding the _ 


Foedera implies “that William de Leith was ransom of David, king of Scotland.” 
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his mother, the first year of her imprisonment: Two crystal vases, con- 
taining minute bones, relics of the holy Innocents; one silver flask, 
containing relics of St. Sylvester; part of the side of St. Lawrence, 
enclosed in silver; and a joint of John the Baptist’s little finger.” } 

According to Blomfield, local tradition asserts that queen Isabella lies 
buried in Castle-Rising church, and that all the procession to the Grey 
Friars’ in London was but an empty pageant. In confirmation of this 
assertion they point out a simple grey stone, with this inscription 
deeply cut,— 

ISABELLA REGINA. 


Antiquaries, however, are of opinion that this stone covers the grave of 
one of the officers or ladies who died in her service at Castle-Rising ; 
but it is possible that she might have bequeathed her heart to her 
parish church, and that this inscription may denote the spot where it 
was interred, 

An effigy of Isabella is to be seen, in perfect preservation, among the 
statuettes which adorn the tomb of her son, John of Eltham, at West- 
minster-abbey. The fashion which prevailed for about half a century, 
of surrounding tombs with effigies of the kindred of the deceased, has 
preserved the resemblances of two of our queens. It were vain to seek 
the portraits of Isabella and her aunt Marguerite elsewhere than on the 
monument of him, who was at the same time the younger brother of 
Edward III., son of queen Isabella, and great-nephew to Marguerite of 
France. Isabella’s statuette stands at the left hand of the well-known 
effigy of her murdered lord, Edward Il. These statuettes are wonderful 
works of art: they are carved out of the purest and finest alabaster, 
although five centuries of London atmosphere have dyed them of the 
hue of jet. Some great artist has designed them, for the ease of the 
attitudes, the flow of the draperies, and the individuality of the features, are 
beyond all praise. The side of the tomb opposite to St. Edward’s 
chapel being protected by a strongly-carved oaken screen, they are ag 
perfect as when they issued from the hands of the sculptor. Fortunately, 
on this side are arranged the English relatives of prince John; on the 
other, which was occupied by his French ancestors, the work of destruc- 
tion has been nearly completed by the depredators who formerly devas- 
tated the abbey. Isabella’s cast of features, though pretty, is decidedly 
Moorish, a circumstance easily accounted for by her Navarrese descent. 
She has a small crown at the top of the conventual hood; her 
widow’s costume is much more rigid than that of the virtuous widow of 

Edward I.,—her aunt Marguerite. She wears the widow’s barb high 
on her chin, and holds a sceptre in her right hand. But little of her 
low forehead is visible: in the original her mouth nas a laughing 


4 Caley’s Foedera, p. 83£ 
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expression, strangely at variance with her garb of woe, and with the 
tragic deeds that marked her career. 

Tsabella’s virtuous daughter, Joanna, queen of Scotland, the faithful 
and devoted consort of the unfortunate David Bruce, survived her mother 
only a few days, and was interred in the church of the Grey Friars, 
within Newgate. Some authors assert that on the same day London 
witnessed the solemn pageant of the entrance of the funeral procession 
of the two queens,—one from the eastern, and the other from the north- 
ern road; and that entering the church by opposite doors, the royal 
biers met at the high altar. After a separation of thirty years, the evil 
mother and the holy daughter were united in the same burial rite, 


1 Spoed. Stowe’s Annals. On the site of Christ-church school 
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PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT, 


QUEEN OF EDWARD IIL 


CHAPTER I. 


TuE happy union of the illustrious Philippa with her thrice-renowned 
lord had been previously cemented by mutual preference, manifested in 
the first sweet spring-time of existence, when prince Edward took refuge 
with his mother, queen Isabella, at the court of Hainault. ‘ Count 
William of Hainault had at that time four daughters,” says Froissart ; 
“these were Margaret, Philippa, Joanna, and Isabel. The young prince, 
during his mother’s residence in Hainault, paid more court and attention 
to Philippa than to any of the others, who also conversed with him more 
frequently, and sought his company oftener, than any of her sisters.” 
This was in 1326, when prince Edward was in his fifteenth year, and the 
-Jady Philippa a few months younger. She was tall in stature, and 
adorned with the brilliant complexion for which the women of her 
country are celebrated. 

A poet of her time has commemorated “her roseate hue and beauty 
bright ;” and it can well be imagined that, without any claims to regu- 
larity of features, her early bloom was beautiful. The youthful lovers, after 
residing together in the palace of the count of Hainault, at Valenciennes, 
for about a fortnight, were separated. Edward embarked, with his mother 
and John of Hainault, on the dangerous expedition of invading his un- 
fortunate father’s kingdom, while his beloved was left in a state of uncer- 
tainty whether the exigencies of the state and the caprice of relatives 
would ultimately permit to be joined the hands of those whose hearts had 
already elected each other. 

Although a decided affection subsisted between young Edward and 

. Philippa, it was not considered in accordance with the royal etiquette of 
that era for the heir of England tu acknowledge that he had disposed of 
his heart without the consent of the parliament and council. Queen 
Isabella undertook the arrangement of this affair, and soon led the vublie 
authorities to the decision that a daughter of the count of Hainault would 
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be the most desirable alliance for her son. The particular daughter of 
that family was not specified in the document requesting the dispensa- 
tion of the pope; the words are, “‘to marry a daughter of that noble- 
man, William, count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and lord of 
Friesland.” Thus the lovers remained seven months after the corona- 
tion of Edward in a state of suspense.! The council at last gravely 
decided that Adam Orleton, the notorious bishop of Hereford, should 
visit the court of Hainault, and choose, among the daughters of the 
count, the young lady who seemed most worthy to be the queen of 
England. As the choice of the bishop and king fell on Philippa, the 
young king had certainly informed Adam Orleton, in confidence, which 
princess among the fair sisterhood was the elected lady of his heart. 
The proceedings of the bishop are thus narrated by our last rhyming 
chronicler, Hardyng ??-— 
“He sent forth then to Hainault, for a wife, 

A bishop and other lords temporal. 

Among them- selfs our lords for high prudence, 

Of the bishop asked counsel and sentence, 

Which daughter of the five should be our queen?” 

Who counsell’d thus with sad avisement, 

‘We will have her with fairest form, I ween? 

To which they allaccorded with one mind, 

And chose Philippe that was full feminine, 

As the wise bishop did determine. 

But then among them-se//s they laughed aye; 

‘Those lords then said, ‘Their bishop judged full sooth 

The beauty of a lady.’” 

This passage, among many others, will prove that personal beauty was 
considered by our ancestors as a most desirable qualification in a queen- 
consort, For this reason, these biographies are compelled by truth to 
dwell on the personal advantages possessed by our queens. ‘The queens 
of England appear, with few exceptions, to have been the finest women 
of their time. 

The young king, then about sixteen, sent to Sir John of Hainault, whom 
he well knew in England, “ that he should love a niece of his more than 
any lady in the world, on his account, and therefore begged him to speed 
on the marriage treaty and dispensation ;” for the near relationship of their 
mothers put the bride and bridegroom in the second degree of cousinship. 
Sir John gave them such sumptuous entertainment as would be tiresome 


1 The name of Philippa is not mentioned as such, his authority 1s great. His age must 


till the last instrument from Avignon was exe- 
cuted, dated Sept. 3, 1327.—Faedera, vol. iv. 
2 Hardyng was a Lincolnshire man, a 
chronicler and an antiquary, brought up in 
the family of the earl of Northumberland, so 
famous in the deposition of Richard II. In 
his youth he acted as secretary to his lord, 
and was present at the hattle of Shrewsbury, 
He is, therefore, nearly a contemporary, and, 


have been extreme, as he lived through the 
whole of the reigns of the house of Lancaster 3 
was pensioned by Henry VI. in 201. per an- 
num, and finally presented his complete his- 
tory to Edward IV.:; he must then have been 
more than ninety He mentions five daugh- 
ters of Hainault: the eldest Sybella, who had 
been contracted to Edward 111. in his infaney 
and was dead at this time. 
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to relate. He most willingly complied with their requests, if the pope 
and holy church had no objection. Two of the knights and some able 
clerks were despatched to Avignon, where the pope and college consented 
most benignantly. On their return to Valenciennes, immediate prepara- 
tions were made for the dress and equipage of a lady who was considered 
worthy to be the queen of England. 

Edward III. was then at Nottingham. He charged! “his beloved 
Bartholomew de Burghersh, constable of Dover, to receive and welcome 
into his kingdom that ncble person, William, count of Hainault, with 
the illustrious damsel Philippa, his daughter, and the familiars of the 
said count and damsel; and he charges all and singular his nobility and 
people of the counties through which the count, damsel, and familiars 
may pass, to do them honour and give them dutiful aid.” It was neces- 
sary for the lady Philippa and her escort to travel across England to meet 
the royal bridegroom, who was then performing his warlike noviciate on 
the Scottish border, under the auspices of his mother and Mortimer, 
against the great Robert Bruce. 

Philippa was married at Valenciennes by procuration, soon after the 
date of this instrument. She embarked for England at Wisant, landed at 
Dover with all her suite, and arrived in London December 23, 1827, with 
a retinue and display of magnificence in accordance with the great wealth 
of her country. She was escorted by her uncle, John of Hainault, and 
not by her father, as was expected. A solemn procession of the clergy 
introduced her into the city, and she was presented by the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London with a service of plate, worth 300/., as a mar 
riage gift—a benefaction prompted, most likely, by the gratitude of the 
citizens for a treaty of commerce established between England and the 
Low Countries in the preceding summer, when these nuptials were first 
publicly agitated. The king was still with his army in the north, York 
being his head-quarters ; and though London was in an uproarious state 
of rejoicing at the arrival of the young queen, she set out in.mediately 
to meet her lord. But there were feastings and sumptuous entertain- 
ments in London for three weeks after her landing. 

Philippa passed New-year’s day at the abbey of Peterborough. She 
was escorted on her northern journey by the cousin-german of the king, 
John Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, and lord high-constable. An 
alarming riot occurred at the abbey owing to the tyranny of Hereford, 
who, when Philippa was about to depart, seized by violence on a little 
child, Godfrey de la Marek, under the protection of the abbot of Peter- 


1 Foedera, vol. iv. Adam Orleton, who and pertinaciously refusing to pay a bribe 


began the negotiation, had not the honour of 
finishing the treaty. He had at this time 
fallen into disgrace with Isabella and Morti- 
mer, for accepting the rich bishopric of Win- 
chester without the consent of the crown, 


high enough to satisfy the rapacity of the 
queen-mother. ‘The astute priest considered 
she was too much in his power to need 
such consideration.—See the preceding bio 
graphy 
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borough, and, claiming him as the son of one of his vassals, carried him 
off in the royal cortége.! No other adventures of the queen’s bridal 
progress are recorded: the dismal season and bad roads made it tedious, 
The royal marriage did not take place until January the 24th, 1827-8, 
when the hands of Edward and Philippa were united at York minster. 
The magnificence of the espousals was heightened by the grand entry of 
a hundred of the principal nobility of Scotland, who had arrived in 
order to conclude a lasting peace with England, cemented by the mar- 
riage of the king’s little sister, Joanna. The parliament and royal 
council were likewise convened at York, and the flower of the English 
nobility, then in arms, were assembled, round the young king and his 
bride. The royal pair kept Easter at York, and after the final peace 
with Scotland, they returned southward from Lincoln to Northampton, 
and finally settled in June, at the beautiful summer palace of Woodstock, 
which seems the principal abiding-place of Philippa while her young 
husband was yet under the tutelage of Mortimer and the queen-mother, 

A dead silence is kept in all the public documents regarding the 
amount of Philippa’s portion,—for reasons good, since the queen-mother 
had already spent it. As for the usual dower of the queens of England, 
the whole of its lands were possessed by the queen-mother; but by a 
deed, executed at Northampton,? May 5th, ‘‘ the king,” says the venerable 
father, Roger, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, ‘‘ had promised that 
15,000/. per annum of lands should be settled on her.” Queenborough 
was part of the young queen’s dower; the Saxon kings had a strong 
castle there called Kyngborough, on a rising ground commanding a fine 
view over the Thames. Edward III. pulled down the ruins, and began 
a residence for his queen, meant to facilitate their frequent visits to her 
native country : he changed the name of the place to Queenborough, in 
compliment to her. Gibbon, the historian, claims for his ancestor 
Gibbon, king Edward’s architect, the honour of designing and building 
Philippa’s palace in the Isle of Sheppey. Nothing remains of it now, 
excepting a few crumbling walls just above the soil, some indications of 
the donjon, mount, and an old well.® 

Isabella provided so richly for herself and her daughter-in-law, that 
she left her son, the sovereign of England, nearly penniless, After 
assisting at the marriage of his niece, Sir John of Hainault returned 
to his native country, laden with jewels and rich presents. Few of 
the Hainaulters who had escorted her to England stayed with queen 
Philippa; but. among those who remained was a youth, named Sir 
Wantelet de Mauny,‘ whose office was to carve for her, The corona- 
tion of the young queen did not take place till more than two years 

t ee Patrick’s Hist. ‘of Peterborough, 4 Froissart. This attendant of queen Phie 


2 Foedera, vol. iv. lippa is Sir Walter Mauny, so celebrated aa 
a Tt was completely destroyed by Cromwell. one of the first knights of the Garter. 
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after her marriage. The king, from his palace at Eltham, issued a 
summons, dated the 28th of February, 1380, “for his beloved and 
faithful Bartholomew de Burghersh to appear with his barons of the 
Cinque-ports, to do their customary duties at the coronation of his 
dearest queen Philippa, which takes place if God be propitious, the Sun- 
day next to the feast of St. Peter, in the cathedral of Westminster.” 
It took place on that day with no particular splendour, for the rapacity 
of Isabella and Mortimer had absorbed all the funds provided to support 
the dignity of the crown, But the period of their sway drew near its 
close: the young lion of England had already manifested signs of dis- 
dain at the ignoble restraint in which he was held. 

Parliament was summoned that spring at Woodstock, whither Phi- 
lippa and her royal lord had retired after the coronation. A singular 
document? is dated from thence the succeeding April, in which the king 
informs his treasurer, ‘‘ that his faithful and beloved Robert de Vere, 
being earl of Oxford, was hereditary chamberlain to the queens of Eng- 
land; at all coronations the ancestors of the earl had officiated in the 
same capacity, and that in consequence he claimed the bed in which the 
qacen had slept, her shoes, and three silver basins,—one in which she 
washed her head,® and two others in which she washed her hands. And 
the king desires that the earl may freely receive the basins and the 
shoes; but as for her bed, the treasurer is to pay the earl-chamberlain 
a hundred marks as a compensation for his claim thereon.” 

While the young king was yet under the dominion of his unworthy 
mether, his consort, Philippa, gave birth to her firstborn, afterwards the 
celebrated hero, Edward, surnamed the Black Prince. He first saw the 
light at the palace of Woodstock, June 15, 1330. The great beauty of 
this infant, his size, and the firm texture of his limbs, filled every one 
with admiration who saw him. Like that renowned queen-regent of 
France, Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis, Philippa chose to 
nourish her babe at her own bosom. It is well known that the portraits 
of the lovely young Philippa and her princely boy formed the favourite 
models for the Virgin and Child at that era. 

In order to celebrate the birth of the heir of England, a grand tourna- 
ment was proclaimed at London. Philippa and all the female nobility 
were invited to be present. Thirteen knights were engaged on each 
side, and the tournament was held in Cheapside, between Wood-street 
and Queen-street : the highway was covered with sand to prevent the 
horses’ feet from slipping, and a grand temporary tower was erected, 
made of boarding, filled with seats for the accommodation of the queen 
and her ladies. But scarcely had this fair company entered the tower, 
when the scaffolding suddenly gaye way, and all present fell to the 


1 Edward IJ. Patent rolls. 2 Foedera, vol. iv p. 426, 
3 * Face’ would be more likely, but the actual word is capitis, 
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grotna with the queen. Though no one was injured, all were terribly 
frightened, and great confusion ensued. When the young king saw the 
peril of his wife he flew into a tempest of rage, and vowed that the 
careless carpenters who had constructed the building should instantly 
be put to death. Whether he would thus far have stretched the pre- 
rogative of an English sovereign can never be known, for his angelic 
partner, scarcely recovered from the shock of her fall, threw herself 
on her knees before the incensed king, and so effectually pleaded for 
the pardon of the poor men, that Edward becaine pacified, and forgave 
them. 

In the decline of the year 1330, Edward III. shook off the restraints 
imposed upon him by his unworthy mother and her ferocious paramour. 
He executed justice on the great criminal Mortimer in the summary and 
hasty way in which he was always inclined to act when under the im- 
pulse of passion, and at a distance from his queen. No one can wonder 
that he was impatient to destroy the murderer of his father and of his 
uncle Edmund. Still this eagerness to execute sudden vengeance under 
the influence of rage, whether justly or unjustly excited, is a trait in the 
character of this mighty sovereign which appears in his youth, and 
which it is necessary to point out in order to develop the beautiful and 
nearly perfect character of his queen. No sooner were the reins of 
government in the hands of the young king, than he vigorously exertea 
himself for the reformation of the abuses for which the administration 
of Mortimer was infamous: many excellent laws were made, and others 
revived, to the great satisfaction of the English people. But, above all 
things, the king had the wisdom to provide a profitable occupation for the 
active energies of his people. ‘‘ Blessed be the memory of king Edward 
III. and Philippa of Hainault, his queen, who first invented clothes,” 
says a monastic chronicler. Start not, gentle reader; the English wore 
clothes before the time of this excellent queen. The grateful monk, by 
this invocation, merely means to imply that, by her advice, the English 
first manufactured cloth.! Philippa, young as she was, well remembered 
the sources of prosperity which enriched her own country. She established 
a manufacturing colony at Norwich in the year 1335; but the first steps 
towards this good work were commenced so early as the 3rd of July, 18381, 
within a few months of the assumption of power by the youthful king. A 
letter so dated, from Lincoln, is addressed to John Kempe of Flanders, 
cloth-weaver in wool, in which he is informed, “That if he will come to 


1 A more coherent notice of this great 
benefit to England is given by Fuller, who 
defines the difference between a pastoral and 
a manufacturing land in his usual impressive 
though quaint style. ‘ The king, having 
married Philippa, the daughter of the earl of 
Hainault, began now to grow sensible of the 
great gain the Netherlands gat by our Eng- 
Ush wool, in memory whereof the duke of 


Burgurdy, a century after, instituted the 
order of the Golden Fleece, wherein indeed 
the fleece was ours, but the gold theirs, so 
vast was their emolument by the trade of 
clothing. Our king therefore resolved, if 
possible, to reduce the trade to his own coun 
trymen, who as yet were ignorant, as know- 
ing no more what to do with their wool than 
the sheep that bore it.” 
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England with his servants and apprentices of his mystery, and with his 
goods and chattels, and with any dyers and fullers who may be in- 
clined willingly to accompany him beyond seas, and exercise their 
mysteries in the kingdom of England, they shall have letters of protec- 
tion and assistance in their settlement.”} 

Philippa occasionally visited Kempe and the rest of her colony in 
Norwich. Nor did she disdain to blend all the magnificence of chivalry 
with her patronage cf the productive arts. Like a beneficent queen of 
the hive, she cherished and protected the working bees. Ata period of 
her life, which in common characters is considered girlhood, she had en- 
riched one of the cities of her realm by her statistic wisdom. There was 
wisdom likewise in the grand tournaments she held at Norwich, which 
might be considered as exhibitions showing the citizens how well, in 
time of need, they could be protected by a gallant nobility. These fes- 
tivals displayed the defensive class and the productive class in admirable 
union and beneficial intercourse, while the example of the queen pro- 
moted mutual respect between them. Edward III. did not often take 
part in these visits to Norwich, which were generally paid by the queen 
while her husband spent some days with his guilty and miserable mother 
at Castle-Rising, in Norfolk ; a strong proof that he did not consider her 
a fit companion for Philippa. The house inewhich his queen usually 
sojourned was long pointed out by the grateful inhabitants of Norwich: 
its site is not forgotten at the present day. 

As the most interesting comment on the lasting benefits conferred by 
the illustrious consort of the third Edward on Norwich, when she assisted 
its inhabitants to compete with her countrymen in the manufactures 
from which she knew the wealth and importance of those princely mer- 
chants were derived, we take leave to subjoin the testimony of a gentle- 
man who contributed in no slight degree to the prosperity of the metro- 
polis of our eastern counties, and whose school of design carried the 
fine arts in wool and silk to a degree of perfection which no foreign loom 
can surpass: “The citizens of Norwich are especially indebted to the 
good queen Philippa for her condescension in introducing and promoting 
manufactures, which for five centuries have furnished wealth and em- 
ployment to a large portion of its inhabitants.”?_ The dearly-purchased 
laurels of Cressy and Poictiers have faded to the mere abstract memory 
of the military prowess of the victorious Edward and his sons, regarding 
which no national benefit remains ; while the fruits of Philippa’s statistic 
practical wisdom continue to provide sources of wealth and national 
prosperity for generations yet unborn. It is likely that the establish- 
‘ment of the Flemish artists in England had some connexion with the 
visit that Jeanne of Valois, countess of Hainault, paid to her royal 


1 Fodera. Kempe was the patriarch of 2 — of the late Edward Blakeley, Esq, 
tae Norwich woollen manufactures. shawl manufacturer and sheriff of Norwice 
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daughter in the autumn of 1331. “he mother of Philippa was a wise 
and good woman, who loved peace and promoted the peaceful arts, 
During her sojourn in England she further strengthened the beneficial 
alliance between England and the Low Countries, by negotiating a 
niarriage between the king’s sister, Eleanora, and the duke of Gueldres, 
which was soon after celebrated. 

Edward II]. commenced a furious war on Scotland in 1333. His faith- 
ful queen followed his campaign ; but while the king laid siege to Berwick, 
Philippa was in some danger at Bamborough-castle, where she resided 
that summer: for Douglas, the valiant guardian of his young king, 
turned the tables on the English invader, and made a forced march, to 
lay fierce siege to Bamborough,' hoping that Edward, alarmed at the 
danger of his queen, would relinquish Berwick and fly to her assistance ; 
but Edward knew too well the strength of ‘‘ king Ina’s castle broad and 
high,” and the firm mind of his Philippa, to swerve from his designs on 
Berwick. Infuriated, however, by the attempt to capture his queen, he, 
in a sudden transport of passion, ordered the two sons of the governor 
of Berwick, who, unfortunately, were in his hands, to be put to death. 
Perhaps this atrocious deed would have been prevented if the just and 
gracious Philippa had been by the side of her incensed lord; but 
Philippa was closely besieged in Bamborough, and her danger exaspe- 
rated her husband into an act really worse than any performed by his 
stern grandsire, Edward I. Berwick was won by the victorious king 
from the stunned and paralysed father, but by the murder of the hap- 
less boys he for ever stained his chivalric name. Douglas and Edward 
joined battle not far from Berwick soon after, and the Scots were over- 
_ powered at the disastrous battle of Halidon-Hill. Edward, with his 
queen, afterwards triumphantly entered Berwick, which ever since 
remained annexed to the English crown.? 

Edward and Philippa were in England during the winter of 1334. 
At the palace of Woodstock, on February the 5th, the queen brought 
into the world Elizabeth § (likewise called Isabella), the princess-royal. 
The queen undertook another campaign in the succeeding spring. That 
year her father sent king Edward a present of a rich helmet, made of 
gold and set with precious stones, with a remonstrance against wasting 
his strength in Scotland, where there was no plunder to be got, when 


1 Guthrie, folio Hist. 

2 Edward Baliol invaded Scotland with the 
English army, having first sent a civil mes- 
sage tou young king David, offering to secure 
to him the family estates of the Bruce if he 
would surrender to him his kingdom and his 
-pife, the young sister of king Edward To 
mus modest request the Scotch council (for 
the gallant Douglas lost his life at Halidon) 
replied by sending their young king and 


queen for safety to France, and preparing to 
defend their kingdom to the last gasp. Some 
authors declare that, after this conquest, Ed- 
ward kept his Christmas at Roxburgh with 
his queen, but his government acts are dated 
in January at Wallingford.— Guthrie, 

8 The names of Isabella and Elizabeth were 
synonymous in the middle ages, to the confu- 
sion of history and genealogy 
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the same expense would prosecute his claims on France. The queen 
this winter became the mother of a second princess, named Joanna. 
Philippa followed her lord to a third northern campaign. Her second 
son, William of Hatfield, was born in a village in Yorkshire, in ‘the 
winter of 18386: this infant lived but a few weeks, and was buried in 
York Minster. In the absence of Edward, the Scotch war was prosecuted 
by his only brother, John, earl of Cormwall, with great cruelty; this 
young prince died at Perth, October the 5th, of a wound which he re- 
ceived in his ferocious attack on Lesmahago. 

While Philippa resided in the north of England, a circumstance oc- 
curred which is an amusing instance of monastic etiquette, King 
Edward had returned from Scotland, and advanced as far as Durham, 
where he established his lodging in St. Cuthbert’s priory, near the castle, 
The queen travelled from York to meet and welcome him. She supped 
in the ‘priory ; and, thinking it was no offence, retired to pass the night 
in her husband’s apartment. Scarcely had she undressed, when the 
affrighted monks came to’ the door, and pathetically remonstrated 
against the infringement of the rules of their order, intimating “that 
their holy patron, St. Cuthbert, who during his life very sedulously 
eschewed the company of the fair sex, would be direfully offended if 
one of them slept beneath the roof of his convent, however high her 
rank might be.” The pious Philippa, distressed at the idea of unwit- 
tingly offending St. Cuthbert, immediately rose from the bed in haste, 
fled in her night-dress to the castle, which was fortunately close by, anid 


passed the night there by herself.! 


The gout and other maladies put an end to the existence of count 
William of Hainault, soon after he had formed a league against France 
with king Edward. With the wealthy father of his queen, Edward lost 
the liberal supplies with which he carried on his warfare. The English 
people chose always to be at war; but they expected their monarchs to 
find the cost out of their private revenues and feudal dues, which were 
eertainly not sufficient for the purpose. Edward was reduced to ex- 


_ treme poverty, even in the commencement of his long war, and obliged 


to pawn his queen’s crown at Cologne for 2,500/., in the year 1339. 
Soon after the English people submitted, not to a tax on wool, but a 
tax of wool, and subscribed 30,000 packs of that commodity,? which, 
being sent down the Rhine to Cologne, redeemed Philippa’s best crown 
from thraldom. During the whole of this reign the crown jewels were 
seldom out of pawn, notwithstanding the wealth that the infant manu- 
facture of cloth was already drawing to the coasts of England. The 


1 History of the Cathedral of Durham. The _ leaden bull appendant, cf pope Innocent IV, 
ory is at present the residence of the dean. giving permission to Eleanor of Provence, 
t seems that an especial licence from the queen of Henry IIl., to Be in Cistertlan 
pe was needful to permit ladies, even were convents of men * date, 12 
queens, to sleep in a monastery. In 2 Foedera, 
‘the Bodleian there is a licence, with the 
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prosperity that the queen’s colony of Flemish artists had brought to 
Worwich had been felt so early as 1885, when Philippa paid that city a 
visit during her husband’s progress to Castle-Rising. She was received 
by the grateful citizens with all the honours due to a public: benefac- 
tress. Her memory is yet revered in that city, which may be truly 
called the English Ghent. 

As vicar of the empire, and head of the confederated league of Ger- 
many, Edward III. had his head-quarters, during several of the Flemish 
campaigns, at Antwerp and Ghent, where his queen kept her court. At 
Antwerp the third son of Philippa and Edward IUI., Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, was born November 29th, 1838. He inherited all the cha- 
racteristics of his royal mother’s Flemish race, and in due time grew to 
be nearly seven feet high, and was athletic in proportion. The queen 
returned with this infant Hereules to England in the autumn of 1339 ; 
and in the ensuing year king Edward paid a long visit to his unhappy 
mother in Norfolk, while queen Philippa went to Norwich, to visit her 
woollen manufactories. She found a vast number_of Norwich people 
who, having been apprentices of Kempe and his followers, were esta- 
blishing themselves in the profitable trades of weaving and dyeing. She 
was received with great joy, and favoured the citizens with her presence 
from February to Easter! At the festivities of that season her royal 
lord held a grand tournament at Norwich where he tilted in person. 

In the spring of the same year Philippa again sailed for the opposite 
coast, and established her court at Ghent. King Edward, in the mean- 
time, cruised between England and Holland, where he had a fleet of up- 
wards of three hundred ships. Philippa gave birth to her fourth son at 
Ghent, on Midsummer-day, 1340, at the very time that her warlike lord 
was fighting his great naval battle off Blankenburg. Next day the king 
landed at Sluys, impatient to embrace his queen and her infant, and 
cheer her with tidings of the greatest naval victory the English at that 
time had ever gained over the French, The prince born at this 
auspicious season was John of Gaunt, afterwards so renowned as duke 
of Laneaster, 

The interference of the mother of Philippa about this time occasioned 
a temporary cessation of hostilities between Franceand England.? This 
princess, just as the belligerents were about to engage before ‘’ournay, 
went to her son-in-law, and then to her brother, king Philip, and kneel- 
ing before them, implored them to make peace, and stop the effusion of 
Christian blood. The pacification thus effected by the mother of queen 
Philippa for awhile put a stop to this kindred warfare. The relationship 
between Edward’s queen and king Philip was near ; her mother was both 
his niece and name-child. The motives that prompted the mother of 


1 Hardyng. the count of Hainault. This retreat was fired 
2 Froissart, Jeanne of Valois had retired by the troops of her brother, king Philip, in 
into a convent after the death of her husband, this war, 
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Philippa to inte_rere in this extraordinary manner between armies ready 
to engage are perfectly consistent with the spirit of the middle ages. 
Her kinsman, king Robert of Sicily, a royal astrologer, had cast the na 
tivities of Philip and Edward, and declared that he toresaw the discom- 
fiture of the king of France, if ever he fought against his rival. The let- 
ters of king Robert, alarming the sisterly fears of the countess Jeanne, 
induced her interference. At Tournay, Edward was endeavouring to 
provoke Philip into a personal combat. ‘This excellent method of de- 
termining a succession-war Philip declined, because the cartel was not 
directed to the king of France. ‘The whole English camp cried out at 
the cowardice of Philip; and a poet belonging to Edward, possessing 
more loyalty than Latin, wrote the following couplet,— 


“ Si valeas, venias, Valois! depelle timorem 
Non lateas; pateas; moveas. Ostende vigorem,” 


Which may be rendered, 
* Valois, be valiant! vile fear can’t avail thee ; 
Hide not, avoid not, let not vigour fail thee.” 


Edward, who had himself sent a rhyming declaration of war to Philip, 
swore “ these were valiant verses,” and caused them to be fastened to 
an arrow, and shot into Philip’s encampment. 

Both the mighty Edward and his faithful queen were literally in a 
‘state of bankruptcy at this juncture. She had given up her crown, 
and all the jewels she possessed, which her royal lord bad pawned to 
the Flemish merchants; but his wants were still so great, that to raise 
a further sum he pawned the person of his valiant kinsman, the earl 
of Derby,! who actually gave himself up to personal restraint, while Ed- 
ward stole away with his queen, and the child she nourished, to Zealand. 
Here he embarked with Philippa and the infant John of Gaunt, attended 
by a few servants. The ship was small, the weather stormy, and the 
royal passengers were in frequent danger of losing their lives : however, 
at midnight, December 2, 1840, they landed safely on Tower-wharf, 
Here the king found that three nurses, and the rest of the royal children, 
constituted the sole garrison of his regal fortress of the Tower: the 
careless constable, Nicholas de la Beche, had decamped that evening to 
visit a lady-love in the city, and his warders and soldiers, following 
hfs example, had actually left the Tower to take care of itself.2 The 
“great Edward, who, owing to the untoward state of his finances was not 
in the mildest of tempers, took possession of the fortress of his capital 
‘in a towering rage. As his return was wholly unexpected, the conster- 


Royal challenge declined. 


1Carte. Guthrie. Caley’s Fadera. He 
‘remained in prison, being detained by Mat- 
‘thew Concanen and Co., merchants of the 


person to his creditors.” In answer to this 
appeal, the commons granted the fleece of the 
ninth sheep and the ninth lamb throughout 


firm of the Leopard. Edward obtained sup- 
plies of his parliament next year by declaring 
“that if he was not enabled to redeem his 
honour and his cousin, the earl of Derby, he 
would go to Flanders, and surrender his royal 


England: coin seemed to be as scarce with 
the subjects as wit) their royal master and 
mistress. 

2 Froissart. 
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nation of constable de la Beche may be supposed, when te nad concluded 
cis city visit. It was well for the careless castellan that the gentle Phi- 
lippa was by the side of her incensed lord at that juncture. 

About this time, the heart of the mighty Edward swerved for awhile 
from its fidelity to Philippa; and had not the royal hero been enamoured 
of a lady of exemplary virtue, the peace of the queen might have been 
for ever destroyed. Sir William Montacute had been rewarded for the 
good service he did the king in the beginning of his reign, by the title of 
the earl of Salisbury. He had married the fair Katherine de Granson,! 
and received the castellanship of Wark-castle, whither he had taken his 
ccuntess, who lived in retirement away from the court. In the mean 
time, Salisbury had been captured in the French war. His castle in 
the north, which was defended by his countess and his nephew, was 
besieged in the second Scottish war by king David, 1842. Young 
Montacute, by a bold personal adventure, carried the news of the distress 
of the countess to king Edward, who was encamped near Berwick. At 
the approach of Edward, the king of Scots raised the siege of Wark. 
The royal hero’s interview with Katherine the Fair follows, in the words 
of Froissart ;—‘f The moment the countess heard of the king’s approach, 
she ordered all the gates to be thrown open, and went to meet him most 
richly dressed, insomuch that no one could look at her but with wonder 
and admiration at her noble deportment, great beauty, and affability of 
behaviour. When she came near king Edward, she made her obeisance 
to the ground, and gave him thanks for coming to her assistance ; and 
then conducted him into the castle, to entertain and honour him. Every 
one was delighted with her; but the king could not take his eyes off 
from her, so that a fine spark of love struck upon his heart, which lasted 
a long time, for he did not believe that the whole world produced any 
sther lady so worthy of being beloved. They entered the castle hand 
ta hand, ‘The countess led him first to the hall, and then to the best 
zhamber, which was very richly furnished, as belonging to so fine a lady. 
King Edward kept his eyes so fixed upon the countess, that the gentle 
dame was quite abashed. After he had sufficiently examined his apart- 
ment, he retired to a window, and, leaning on it, fell into a profound 
reverie, 

“The countess left him to order dinner to be made ready, and the 
tables sct, and the hall ornamented and set out ; likewise to welcome the 
knights and lords who accompanied the king. When she had given all 


1 In Milles’ Catalogue of Honour, the pa- 
rentage of the countess of Salisbury is clearly 
traced, She was the daughter of William de 
eranson, a Burgundian knight of imperial 
lineage, a favourite of Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster, who prevailed on Sibyl, heiress of 
lord Tregose of Wiltshire, to marry his friend. 
Urarson possessed nothing in the world but 
2 wandsome person and a very doubtful pedi- 


gree, derived from the empercrs of Constanti-+ 


nople. Katherine the Fair was the only child’ 


of this couple, and was endowed richly with 
her mother’s wealth and her father’s beauty 
she bestowed both on the brave earl of Salis- 
bury. Dugdale confirms this account by 
quoting charters, in which he calls the countess 
Katherine de Grandison, 
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the orders to her servants she thought needful, she returned with a cheer- 
ful countenance to king Edward, and said, ‘Dear sir, what are you 
musing on? Such meditation is not proper for you, saving your grace. 
You ought rather to be in high spirits, having freed England ftom her 
enemy without loss of blood.’ The king replied, ‘Oh, dear lady! you 
must know that, since I have been in this castle, some thoughts have 
oppressed my mind that I was not before aware of; so that it behoves 
me to reflect; as | am uncertain what may be the event, I cannot with- 
draw my attention.’ —‘ Dear sir,’ answered the lady, ‘ you ought to be of 
good cheer, and feast with your friends, to give them more pleasure, and 
leave off pondering ; for God has been very bountiful to you in your un- 
dertakings, so that you are the most feared and renowned prince in Chris- 
tendom. If the king of Scotland have vexed you by the mischiefs he 
hath done in your kingdom, you will speedily be able to make reprisals 
in his dominions. Therefore come, if it please you, into the hall to your 
knights, for dinner will soon be served.’—‘ Oh, sweet lady!’ said king 
Edward, ‘ there be other things which touch my heart, and lie heavy 
there, than what you talk of. For, in good truth, your beauteous mien 
and the perfections of your face and behaviour have wholly overcome me, 
and so deeply impress my heart, that my happiness wholly depends on 
meeting a return to my flame, which no denial from you can ever extin- 
cuish.—‘ Oh! my dread lord,’ replied the countess, ‘do not amuse your- 
self by laughing at me and trying to tempt me, for I cannot believe you 
ave in earnest as to what you have just said. Is it likely that so noble 
and gallant a prince as you are would ever think of dishonouring either 
me or my busband, a valiant knight, who has served you so faithfully, 
and who now lies in a doleful prison on your account? Certainly, sir, 
this would not redound to your glory ; nor would you be the better for 
it, if you could have your wayward will.’ 

“The virtuous lady then quitted the king, who was astonished at her 
words. She went into the hall to hasten dinner; afterwards she ap- 
proached the king’s chamber, attended by all the knights, and said to 
him, ‘ My lord king, your knights are all waiting for you, to wash their 
hands ; for they, as well as yourself, have fasted too long.” King Edward 
left his apartment and came to the hall, where, after he had washed his 
hands, he seated himself with his knights at the dinner, as did the lady 
also; but the king ate very little, and was the whole time pensive, cast- 
ing his eyes, whenever he had the opportunity, on the countess. Such 
behaviour surprised his friends; for they were not accustomed to it, 
never having seen the like before in their king. ‘They supposed it was 
his chagrin at the departure of the Scots without a battle. The king 
remained at the castle the whole day, without knowing what to do with 
himself. Thus did he pass that day and a sleepless night, debating the 
matter within his own heart. At daybreak he rose, drew out his whole 
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army, raised his camp, and made ready to follow the Scots. Upon taking 
leave of the countess, he said, ‘ My dear lady, God preserve you safe till 
I return! and I pray that you will think well of what I have said, and 
have the goodness to give me a different answer.’—‘ My gracious liege,’ 
replied the countess, ‘God of his infinite goodness preserve you, and 
drive from your noble heart such villanous thoughts; for I am, and ever 
shall be, ready to serve you, but only in what is consistent with my 
honour and with yours.’ The king left her, quite astonished at her 
answers.” The love of king Edward wandered from queen Philippa but 
for a short time; yet it was owing to the high principles of Katherine 
the Fair that he never swerved into the commission of evil. 

Queen Philippa, attired in the august robes of the new order of the 
Garter, and attended by the ladies whom the gallantry of king Edward 
associated with his knights,? assisted her royal lord in holding the first 
chapter at Windsor, on St. George’s-day, 1843. The story that the 
origin of this order, the order of the Garter, took its rise from an acci- 
dent that happened to the countess of Salisbury’s dress when dancing 
with king Edward III., must be untrue, since we have seen that the 
knights of the Blue Garter were confederated by Coeur de Lion long be- 
fore the countess was born; therefore the Garter was a part of the order 
that had been devised many years previously to the era of king Edward. 
But that the countess of Salisbury was considered the heroine of the 
newly-revived order, we have the express words of Froissart, as follows: 
** You have all heard how passionately king Edward was smitten with 
the charms of that noble lady, Katherine, countess of Salisbury. Out 
of affection to the said lady, and his desire to see her, he proclaimed a 
great feast, in August, 1843. He commanded all his own lords and 
knights should be there without fail, and he expressly ordered the earl 
of Salisbury to bring the lady his wife, with as many young ladies as she 
could collect to attend her. ‘The earl very cheerfully complied with the 
king’s request, for he thought no evil, and his good lady dared not say nay. 

' Though he appears still to have cherished exist where it may be seen. The monumental 
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a chivalric and heroic attachment for the 
countess, he soon showed that he had resigned 
what she very properly told him were “ vil- 
lanous thoughts.” In proof of this fact we find 
him, directly, making a two year’s truce with 
the king of Scotland, one. of the conditions of 
which was, “ that king David should under- 
take a negotiation with his ally, the king of 
France, to exchange the earl of Moray, a 
prisoner of king Edward, for the earl of Salis- 
bury,”’ then in captivity in the dismal towers 
of the Chatelet.—Froissart. 

2 For several ages after the institution of 
the order of the Garter, every knight was 
accompanied by his lady, who was considered 
to belong to it. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his 
admirable work on the order of the Garter, 
fully proves that the ladies of the knights 
wore its badge Several monuments still 


statue of lady Harcourt, at Stanton-Harcourt, 
displays the order of the Garter, with the 
celebrated motto on the left arm. She was 
born a Byron, and married Sir Robert Har- 
court, elected knight of the Garter in 1463, 
‘The effigy of the duchess of Suffolk, grand- 
daughter to Chaucer, at Ewelme church, haa 
the garter and motto buckled round the left 
arm, not as an armlet, but as a bracelet. ‘The 
lady ‘l'ankerville, whose statue was lately at 
St. Katherine's by the Tower, had the same 
noble badge on her left arm. If the ladies- 
companions of this noble order were restored 
according to the original institution of Ed- 
ward ILI. and Philippa, how much splendour 
would such improvement add to the court of 
our fair queen! The Garter-robes of queen 
Philippa are charged in the wardrobe ac» 
counts.—Exchequer rolls. 
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She came, however, much against her will; for she guessed the reason 

which made the king so earnest for her attendance, but was afraid to dis¢ 
2over it to her husband, intending by her conduct and conversation tomake 
the king change his opinion.” Froissart likewise adds, “ that all the ladies 
and damsels who assisted at the first convocation of the order of the Garter 
came superbly dressed, excepting the countess of Salisbury, who attended 
the festival dressed as plainly as possible; she did not wish the king to 
admire her, for she had no intention to obey him in any thing evil that 
might tend to the dishonour of her dear lord.” The repetition of the 
expression, ‘‘ any thing evil,” is certainly in allusion to the mysterious 
motto of the order. 

Queen Philippa made her last visit to Norwich in the course of the 
same year, tradition says, accompanied by her son Edward, prince of 
Wales, who displayed his early prowess in chivalry by tilting at a tour- 
nament proclaimed at his mother’s favourite East Anglian city. Itisa 
matter still in dispute by the learned there, whether the queen lodged at 
the prior’s country house at Trowse-Newton, or at the monastery in the 
Close. But after her expulsion by the monks of Durham from her lodg- 
ing in their monastery, it is most likely she resided at the country-honse, 
separately from her son or husband. She was entertained by the citizeus 
of Norwich at an expense of 371. 4s, 63d. 

Philippa kept the birthday of her mighty lord with great festivity at 
Woodstock, in the year 1845, Here, in that sylvan palace, where she 
had spent the first years of her happy wedlock, did she find herself, in 
middle life, surrounded by a train of beautiful children, at the head of 
whom was Edward, prince of Wales, then on the eve of winning his vast 
meed of renown. Philippa’s protégé, Chaucer, has, in these elegant lines, 
described one lovely feature of the favourite retreat of his royal mistress. 


He speaks of a maple— 
“ , . . that is fair and green, 


Before the chamber windows of the queen 
At Woodstock.” ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


In the first years of her marriage, queen Philippa had been the constant 
attendant on her husband in his campaigns: the annals of the year 1346 
display her character in a more brilliant light, as the sagacious ruler of 
his kingdom and the victorious leader of his feudal militia, After the 
order of the Garter had been fully established, king Edward reminded 
his valiant knights and nobles that, with him, they made a vow to assist 
distressed ladies ; he then specified that the countess de Montfort par- 
ticularly required the aid of his chivalry, for her lord was held in cap. 
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tivity by Philip de Valois, in the towers of the Louvre, while the countess 
was endeavouring to uphold the cause of her infant son against the whole 
power of France, and signified his intention of giving her personal sup- 
port, and leaving his queen regent of England during his absence. 

On St. John the Baptist’s-day the king took leave of queen Philippa, 
appointing the earl of Kent as her assistant in the government of England. 
The name of her young son, Lionel,’ a child of eight years old, was asse- 
ciated with his mother in the regency. Philippa bade fareweil to the 
darling of her heart, her son Edward, then in his sixteenth year. The 
young hero accompanied his royal sire, in order to win his spurs on the 
soil of France, It is not generally remembered that at the field of 
Cressy he was opposed to his mother’s nearest connexions,—to her uncle 
Philip of Valois, and Sir John of Hainault. In the true spirit of a mer- 
cenary soldier, Sir John had left the service of his niece’s husband, in whose 
employment he had spent the best part of his life, merely because the 
king of France gave him a higher salary! The first English military 
despatch extant was addressed to queen Philippa and her council by 
Michael Northbury, king Edward’s warlike chaplain, containing a most 
original and graphic detail of the battle of Cressy. It is dated at the siege 
before the town of Calais, for the battle of Cressy was but an interlude 
of that famous siege. 

It was now Philippa’s turn to do battle-royal with a king. As 
a diversion in favour of France, David of Scotland advanced into Eng- 
land a fortnight after the battle of Cressy, and burned the suburbs of 
York. Philippa herself Sastened to the relief of her northern subjects, 
Froissart has detailed with great spirit the brilliant conduct of the 
queen at this crisis: “The queen of England, who was very anxiong 
to defend the kingdom, and in order to show she was in earm:st about 
it, came herself to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She took up her residence there 
to wait for her militia, On the morrow the king of Scots, with full forty 
thousand men, advanced within three short miles of the town of New- 
castle, [Durham]: he sent to inform the queen that, ‘If her men were 
willing to come forth from the town, he would wait and give them battle.’ 
Philippa answered, ‘That she accepted his offer, and that her barons 
would risk their lives for the realm of their lord the king.’ ” 

The queen’s army drew up in order for battle at Nevilles-Cross. 
Philippa advanced, mounted on her white charger, among them, en-. 
treated her troops to do their duty well in defending the honour of their 
lord the king, and urged them “for the love of God to fight manfully.” 
They promised her “that they would acquit themselves loyally to the 
utmost of their power, and perhaps better than if the king had been there 
in person.” ‘The queen then took her leave of them, and recommended 


1 This little boy aporsensed the majesty of his mighty sire, sitting on the English throne 
when parliaments were opencd. 
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them ‘to the protection of God and St. George.” here is no vulgar 
personal bravado of the fighting woman in the character of Philippa. 
Her courage was wholly moral courage ; and her feminine feelings of 
mercy and tenderness led her, when she had done all that a great queen 
could do by encouraging her army, to withdraw from the work of carnage, 
and pray for her invaded kingdom while the battle joined. 

The English archers gained the battle, which was fought on the lands 
of lord Neville.’ King David was taken prisoner on his homeward *e- 
treat, but not without making the most gallant resistance. ‘‘ When the 
queen of England (who had tarried in Newcastle while the battle was 
fought) heard that her army had gained the victory, she mounted on her 
white charger, and went to the battle-field. She was informed on the 
way that the king of Scots was the prisoner of a squire named John Cope- 
land, who had rode off with him, no one knew whither The queen 
ordered him to be sought out, and told ‘that he had done what was not 
agreeable to her, in carrying off her prisoner without leave.’ All the 
rest of the day the queen and her army remained on the battle-field 
they had won, and then returned to Newcastle for the night.” Next 
day Philippa wrote with her own hand to John Copeland, commanding 
him to surrender the king of Scots to her. John answered in a man- 
ner most contumacious to the female majesty then swaying the scep- 
tre of England with so much ability and glory. He replied to Philippa, 
that “He would not give up his royal prisoner to woman or child,® 
but only to his own lord king Edward, for to him he had sworn allegiance, 
and not to any woman.” There spoke the haughty spirit of feudality, 
which disdained to obey a female regent, although then encamped on a 
victorious field. The queen was greatly troubled at the obstinacy of this 
northe.n squire, and scarcely knew how to depend on the assurance he 
added, bidding her knight “tell the queen, she might depend on his 
taking good care of king David.” Philippa wrote immediately to the 
king her husband, relating all that had occurred. When the king had 
read the queen’s letter, he ordered John Copeland to come to him at Calais, 
who, having placed his prisoner in a strong castle in Northumberland, set 
out, and landed near Caiais. When the king of England saw the squire, 
he took him by the hand, saying, ‘‘ Ha! welcome, my squire, who by thy 
valour hast captured mine adversary, the king of Scots!’’ John Cope- 
land fell on one knee, and replied, “If God, out of his great kindness 


1The Saturday before Michaelmas-day, 
1346, fifteen thousand Scots were slain. 
There is reason to suppose that where Frois- 
-sart names Newcastle, the word should be 
Durham, since the English army certainly 
mustered in the bishop's 
and Neville’s-Cross itself 
mile west of Durham. 

_2 Knighton says he lodged him in the 
strong fortress of Kamborough. King David 


rk at Auckland, 
is distant bat one 


was determined to provoke Copeland to kill 
him, knowing the miseries his captivity 
would cause his country. His resistance 
was terrific; he dashed his gauntlet on Cope- 
land's mouth when called on to surrender, 
and knocked out several of his teeth. Cope- 
land kept his temper, and succeeded in cup- 
turing him alive. 

3 Philippa was associated with the yeung 
Prince Lionel in the regency. 
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has given me the king of Scotland, and permitted me to conquer him in 
arms, no one ought to be jealous of it; for God can, if he pleases, send 
his grace to a poor squire as well as to a great lord. Sire, do not take it 
amiss if I did not surrender king David to the orders of my lady queen, 
for I hold my lands of you, and not of her, and my oath is to you, and 
not to her, unless, indeed, through choice.” King Edward answered, 
*“ John, the loyal service you have done us, and our esteem for your 
valour ¢s so great, that it may well serve you as an excuse, and shame 
fall on all those who bear you any ill-will. You will now return home, 
and take your prisoner, the king of Scotland, and convey him to my 
wife; and by way of remuneration, I assign lands, as near your house 
as you can choose them, to the amount of 500/. a-year, for you and your 
heirs.” 

John Copeland left Calais the third day after his arrival, and returned 
to England. When he was come home, he assembled his friends and 
neighbours, and, in company with them, took the king of Scots and carried 
him to York, where he presented him, in the name of king Edward, to 
queen Philippa, and made such excuses that she was satisfied. And great 
magnanimity Philippa displayed in being content with the happy result, 
How many women would have borne an inextinguishable hatred to John 
Ccpeland for a far less offence than refusing obedience to a delegated 
sceptre! Philippa lodged David in the Tower of London: he was con- 
ducted, by her orders, in grand procession, through the streets, mounted 
on a tall black war-horse, that every one might recognise his person, in 
case of escape. Next day she sailed for Calais, and landed three days 
before All Saints.2 The arrival of Philippa occasioned a stir of gladness 
in the kesieging camp. Her royal lord held a grand court to welcome 
his victorious queen, and made a magnificent féte for her ladies. Philippa 
brought with her the flower of the female nobility of England, for 
many ladies were anxious to accompany her to Calais, in order to see 
fathers, husbands, and brothers, who were engaged at this famous siege. 

While queen Philippa was encamped with her royal lord before Calais, 
the young count of Flanders, who had been kept by Edward in his army 
as a sort of hostage, ran away to the king of France, to avoid his marriage 
engagements with the princess-royal,—a circumstance which caused great 
grief and indignation to the queen and her family. But the conduct of 
the young lord of Flanders can scarcely excite wonder; for Edward III. 
was in a strong league with the count’s rebellious subject, the brewer 
Von Artavelt, who, under pretence of reform, had overturned the govern- 
‘ment, and delivered up the count of Flanders to the king of England. 
Queen Philippa, too, had stood godmother to the son of Edward’s demo- 
cratic aily. ‘To this infant,” says the chronicler, ‘‘ she gave at the font 


- Copeland was likewise made a knignt-banneret ; he was afterwards sheriff of Northum- 
berlund and -yarden of Berwick, 2 October 29th, 
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her own name of Philip.” Moreover, the states of Flanders betrothed the 
count to the eldest daughter of Edward without consulting his inclina- 
tions! The young count at last requested an interview with the princess, 
What passed is not known, but the young couple seemed on the most 
friendly terms with each other; and the queen, supposing the charms of 
the young Isabella had captivated the heart of count Louis, with her usual 
generosity requested he might be left unguarded, fancying he would re- 
main a willing prisoner. But the escape of the count followed soon after, 
to the great exasperation of Edward III. As Isabella afterwards made 
a love-match, the whole scheme had probably been concerted between 
ber and her betrothed ; for life, in the fourteenth century, was an acted 
romance. 

Meantime, the brave defenders of Calais were so much reduced by 
famine as to be forced to capitulate. At first Edward resolved to put 
them all tothe sword. By the persuasions of Sir Walter Mauny he some- 
what relaxed from his bloody intentions. “He bade Sir Walter,” says 
Froissart, “return to Calais with the following terms: ‘ Tell the gover- 
nor of Calais that the garrison and inhabitants shall be pardoned excepting 
six of the principal citizens, who must surrender themselves to death, 
with ropes round their necks, bareheaded and barefooted, bringing the 
keys of the town and castle in their hands.’ Sir Walter returned to the 
brave governor of Calais, John de Vienne, who was waiting for him on 
the battlements, and told him all he had been able to gain from the king, 
The lord of Vienne went to the market-place, and caused the bell to be 
rung, upon which all the inhabitants assembled in the town-hall. He 
then related to them what he had said, and the answers he had received, 
and that he could not obtain better conditions. Then they broke into 
lamentations of grief and despair, so that the hardest heart would have 
had compassion on them; and their valiant governor, lord de Vienne, 
wept bitterly. After a short pause, the most wealthy citizen of Calais, 
by name, Eustace St. Pierre, rose up and said, ‘Gentlemen, both high and 
low, it would be pity to suffer so many of our countrymen to die through 
famine: it would be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour if such 
misery could be prevented. If I die to serve my dear townsmen, I trust 
T shall find grace before the tribunal of God. I name myself first of the six.’ 
- “When Eustace had done speaking, his fellow-citizens all rose up and 
almost adored him, casting themselves on their knees with tears and 
groans. Theu another citizen rose up, and said he would be the second to 
Enstace ; his name was John Daire: after him, James Wisant, who was 


-very rich in money and lands, and kinsman to Eustace and John. His 


example was followed by Peter Wisant, his brother: two others? then 
offered themselves, which completed the number demanded by king 


1 Froissart. ; 
2 Eng‘isa tradit‘on declares that one of these was the young son of Eustace St. Pierre, 
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Edward. The governor, De Vienne, mounted a smal) horse, for it was 
‘with difficulty he could walk, and conducted them through the gate tc 
the barriers. He said to Sir Walter, who was there waiting for him, ‘1 
deliver up to you, as governor of Calais, these six citizens, and swear to 
you they were, and are at this day, the most wealthy and respectable 
inhabitants of the town. I beg of you, gentle sir, that of your goodness 
you would beseech the king that they may not be put to death.’—‘I can- 
not answer what the king will do with them,’ replied Sir Walter; ‘ but 
you may depend upon this, that I will do all I can to save them.’ The 
barriers were then opened, and the six citizens were conducted to the 
pavilion of king Edward. When Sir Walter Mauny had presented these 
six citizens to the king, they fell upon their knees, and, with uplifted 
hands, said, ‘ Most gallant king! see before you six citizens of Calais, 
who have been capital merchants, and who bring you the keys of the town 
and castle. We surrender ourselves to your absolute will and pleasure, in 
order to save the remainder of our fellow-citizens and inhabitants of Calais, 
who have suffered great distress and misery. Cordescend, then, out ot 
your nobleness, to have compassion on us.” 

“ All the English barons, knights, and squires that were assembled 
there in great numbers, wept at this sight ; but king Edward eyed them 
with angry looks, for he hated much the people of Calais, because of the 
great losses he had suffered at sea by them. Forthwith he ordered the 
heads of the six citizens to be struck off. All present entreated the king 
to be more merciful, but he would not listen to them. Then Sir Walter 
Mauny spoke: ‘Ah, gentle king! I beseech you restrain your anger. 
Tarnish not your noble reputation by such an act as this! ‘Truly the 
whole world will cry out on your cruelty, if you should put to death these 
six worthy persons. For all this the king gave a wink to his marshal, 
and said, ‘I will have it so;’ and ordered the headsman to be sent for, 
adding, ‘the men of Calais had done him such damage, it was fit they 
suffered for it.’ At this the queen of England. who was very near her 
lyine-in, fell on her knees before king Edward, and with tears said, ‘ Ah, 
gentle sir! sithence I have crossed the sea with great peril to see you, T 
have never asked you one favour; now, I most humbly ask as gift, for the 
sake of the Son of the blessed Mary, and as a proof of your love to me,— 
the lives of these six men’ King Edward looked at her for some time 
in silence, and then said, ‘Ah, lady! I wish you had been anywhere else 
than here.. You have entreated in such a manner, that I cannot refuse 
you. I therefore give them you: do as you please with them.’ The 
queen conducted the six citizens to her apartments, and had the halters 
taken from about their necks; after which she new clothed them, and 
served them with a plentiful dinner. She then presented each with six 
nobles, and had them escorted out of the camp in safety.” 

The. French historians, who, from mortified national pride, have en- 
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deavoured to invalidate this beautiful incident, pretend to do so by 
proving, as an inconsistency in the character of Philippa, that she 
took possession, a few days after the surrender of Calais, of the tene- 
ments belonging to one of her protégés, John Daire. They have likewise 
impugned the patriotism of Eustace St. Pierre, because he remained in 
Calais as Edward’s subject. But king Edward granted immunity to all 
those who swore allegiance to him and stayed in Calais; while those who 
chose expatriation, like John Daire, forfeited their tenements, which they 
certainly could not take with them. Now Froissart has shown that 
Edward presented his Calaisian captives to his queen, to “do with them 
what she pleased.” This transfer gave Philippa rights over their persons 
and property, which she used most generously in regard to the first, but 
retained her claims over the possessions in the town of those who refused 
to become subjects of her husband. ‘The very fact, proved by deeds and 
charters, that Philippa became proprietress of John Daire’s houses, greatly 
authenticates the statement of Froissart. It would have been pleasant 
to record that Philippa restored the value of John Daire’s tenements; 
but biography, unlike poetry or romance, seldom permits us to portray 
a character approaching perfection. ‘Truth compels us to display the same 
person, by turns, merciful or ferocious, generous or acquisitive, according 
to the mutability of human passion. ‘The philosophic observer of life will 
see no outrage on probability in the facts, that Philippa saved John 
Daire’s life one day, and took possession of his vacated spoils the next 
week. y 

“The king, after he had bestowed these six citizens on queen Philippa, 
called to him Sir Walter Manny and his two marshals, the earls of War- 
wick and Stafford, and said, ‘ My lords, here are the keys of Calais town 
and castle: go, and take possession.” Directions were given for the 
castle to be prepared with proper lodgings for the king and queen. When 
this had been done, the king and queen mounted their steeds, and rode 
towards the town, which they entered with the sound of trumpets, drums, 
and all sorts of warlike instruments. The king remained in Calais till 
the queen was brought to bed of a daughter, named Margaret.” 

Three days before Edward and Philippa returned to England, the em- 
peror Louis of Bavaria died, who had married Marguerite of Hainault, 
the queen’s eldest sister, and towards the close of the same year, Edward 
was elected emperor of Germany,—an honour of which he very wisely 
declined the acceptance. At this time it was considered that the king 
and queen of England had reached the height of their prosperity ; with 


_ 1 Enstace was not a soldier, vowed to his 
banner, like the lord de Vienne, but a 
burgher, attached by many powerful ties to 
his town. He was firmly loyal to his prince 
while Philip could extend kingly protection 
to his lieges at Calais; but when Philip was 
forced to leave Calais to its fate, the same 
Becessity obliged Eustace to transfer bis ai- 


legiance. Expatriation is not the bounden 
duty of a citizen. 

2 Froissart. The siege lasted from June, 
1346, to August, 1347, Walsingham declares 
king Edward spared the people of Calais in 
life and limb, — ax observation he would 
scarcely have made if the contrary had not 
been expected. 
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the exception of the trifling disappointment in the disposal of the hand 
of her eldest daughter, the year 1347 closed most auspiciously for Phi- 
lippa and her warlike lord. But the military triumphs of England brought 
with them some corruption of manners. Chroniclers note that the jewels 
which once decorated the nobility of France were transferred to the per- 
sons of the English ladies, who, out of compliment to the queen's successful 
generalship, and the personal heroism of the valiant countess of Montfort, 
her kinswoman, began to give themselves the airs of warriors; they wore 
small jewelled daggers as ornaments at their bosoms, and their caps, 
formed of cambrie or lawn, were cut like the aperture of a knight’s hel- 
met. But these objectionable caps brought their own punishment with 
them: hideously unbecoming they were. The church was preparing 
suitable remoustrances against these unfeminine proceedings, when all 
pride, whether royal cr national, was at once signally confounded by the 
‘awful visitation of pestilence which drew near the shores of England, 
1347, This pestilence was called emphatically, from its effects on the 
human body, “the black death.” Every household in London was smit- 
ten, and some wholly exterminated: nor did Philippa’s royal family 
escape, for the cruel pestilence robbed her of the fairest of her daughters. 

The beauty and graces of the second daughter of Philippa, called the 
princess Joanna of Woodstock, were such as to be the themes of every 
minstrel : she was in her fifteenth year when Alphonso king of Castile 
‘demanded her in marriage for his heir, the infant Pedro, who afterwards 
attained an undesirable notoriety under the name of Pedro the Cruel. 
The princess had been nurtured and educated by that virtuous lady, Marie 
St. Pol, the widowed countess of Pembroke, to whose munificent love of 
learning Cambridge owes one of her noblest foundations. As a reward 
for rearing and educating the young princess, king Edward gave the 
countess, her governess, the manor of Stroud, in Kent, with many expres- 
‘sions of gratitude, calling her “his dearest cousin Marie de St. Pol.” 
The fair Joanna was spared the torment of becoming the wife of the most 
‘furious man in Europe, by the more merciful plague of “ the black death.” 
The royal bride sailed for Bourdeaux at the latter end of the summer of 
1348, while her father-in-law, the king of Castile, travelled to the fron- 
tier city, Bayonne, with the infant don Pedro, to meet her. King Ed- 
ward’s loyal citizens of Bourdeaux escorted the princess Joanna as far as 
Bayonne, in the cathedral of which city she was to give her hand to 
Pedro, On the very evening of her triumphal entry into Bayonne the 
pestilence, out of all the assembled multitudes, seized on the fair young 
Plantagenet as a victim: it terminated her existence in a few hours. 
Her Spanish bridegroom, and the king his father, followed her funeral 

1 This lady had been rendered a widow on _ never married again, but devoted her great 
her bridal-day, by her newly-wedded lord wealth to charity and the promotion of 


being killed at the tournament given in learning. 
honour of his nuptials, The maiden widow 3 Fooders, val. v, 
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procession on the very day and hour that she was appointed to give her 
hand as a bride at the altar of that cathedral wherein she was buried. 

The deep grief of the parents of Joanna is visible in the Latin letters 
written by Edward III. to the king of Castile, to don Pedro, and to the 
queen of Castile. If the Latinity of these letters will not bear the criti- 
cism of the classical scholar, they are, nevertheless, lofty in sentiment, 
and breathe an expression of parental tenderness seldom to be found in 
state-papers. ‘‘ Your daughter and ours,” he says to the queen of Cas- 
tile, “ was by nature wonderfully endowed with gifts and graces; but 
little does it now avail to praise them, or specify the charms of that be- 
loved one, who is—oh, grief of heart !—for ever taken from us. Yet the 
debt of mortality must be paid, however deeply sorrow may drive the 
thorn, and our hearts be transpierced by anguish. Nor will our sighs 
and tears cancel the inevitable law of nature. Christ, the celestial spouse, 
has taken the maiden bride to be his spouse. She, in her innocent and 
immaculate years, has been transferred to the virgin choir in heaven, 
where, for us below, she will perpetually intercede.” 

The queen must have imagined that her royal and handsome progeny 
was doomed to a life of celibacy, for extraordinary accidents of one kind 

or other had hitherto prevented the marriages of her daughters. Her 
heroic son Edward had been on the point of marrying several princesses, 
without his nuptials ever being brought to a conclusion. A long at- 
tachment had subsisted between him and his beautiful cousin Joanna, 
daughter of his uncle, Edmund, earl of Kent, and the lady had remained 
unwedded till her twenty-fifth year, after divorce from the earl of Salis- 
bury, to whom she had been contracted in her infancy. Queen Philippa 
_ had a great objection to her son’s union with his cousin,! on account of 
the flightiness of the lady’s disposition. After vainly hoping for the 
royal consent to her union with her cousin, Joanna gave her hand to Sir 
Thomas Holland ; but still the Black Prince remained a bachelor. 

After the grand crisis of the capture of Calais, Philippa resided chiefly 
in England. Our country felt the advantage of the beneficent presence 
of its queen. Philippa had in her youth established woollen manufac- 

~ tures: she now turned her sagacious intellect towards working the coal- 
mines in Tynedale,—a branch of national industry whose inestimab's 
benefits need not be dilated upon. The mines had been worked, with 
great profit, in the reign of Henry III., but the convulsions of the Scot- 
tish wars had stopped their progress. Philippa had estates in Tynedale, 
and she had long resided in its vicinity during Edward’s Scottish cam- 
paigns. It was an infallible result, that, wherever this great queen 
directed her attention, wealth and national prosperity speedily followed. 
1 Guthrie mentions the long celibacy of Edward with his cousin, and very freely 
Joanna. “ the fair maid of Kent,” previously enters into some scandalous stories regarding 
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Well did her actions illustrate her Flemish motto, Jche wrude muche 
which obsolete words may be rendered, “I labour (or toil) much.” Soon 
after her return from Calais she obtained a grant from her royal lord,! 
giving permission to her bailiff, Alan de Strothere, to work the mines 
of Alderneston, which had been worked in the days of king Henry II. 
and Edward I. From this reopening of the Tynedale mines by Phi- 
lippa proceeded our coal-trade, which, during the reign of her grandson, 
Henry 1V., enriched the great merchant Whittington and the city of 
London. 

The. queen continued to increase the royal family. The princess Mary, 
who afterwards married the duke of Bretagne ; William, born at Wind- 
sor, who died in his twelfth year; Edmund, afterwards duke of York; 
and Blanche, of the Tower,? were born before the surrender of Calais ; 
Margaret, and Thomas of Woodstock, afterwards. Edward’s presents to 
his queen on these occasions were munificent. One of his grantsis thus 
affectionately worded :—“ July 20. The king orders his exchequer to pay 
our Philippa, our dearest consort, five hundred pounds, to liquidate the 
expenses of her churching at Windsor.” This was on occasion of the 
birth of prince William, Philippa’s second son of that name. 

Philippa dic not disdain the alliance of the great English nobles: her 
objection to the union of Edward, her chivalric heir, with Joanna of Kent, 
arose solely from disapprobation of the moral character of that princess‘ 
Her next surviving son, Lionel, she not only united to an English maiden, 
but undertook the wardship and education of his young bride, as may be 
learned from this document :—‘‘ January 1, 1847-8. Edward III. gives to 
his dearest consort, Philippa, the wardship of the person of Elizabeth de 
Burgh, daughter to the deceased earl of Ulster (slain in Ireland), with 
her lands and lordships, until Lionel, yet in tender years, shall take the 
young Elizabeth to wife.” 

Our queen was nearly as popular at Bristol as she was at Norwich. 
The Bristolians have carefully preserved several busts of her, sculptured 
in stone. One of considerable beauty, over the triforium of the cathe- 
dral, is the original of our portrait.6 As it only consists of the head and 
neck, of course the detail of the costume cannot be given, excepting of 
the peculiarly elegant crown, which is a low-pointed circlet, surmounted 
and enriched with flowers and foliage, apparently formed of gems. The 
easy folds of the waving hair flowing on the queen’s shoulders have been 
struck out by a chisel of no common power: the expression of Philippa’s 
or Caley’s Foedera, To this grant is added to the Rev. Mr. Carter, of Bristol-cathedral, 


& curipus clause, giving permission to Robert not only for obtaining permission to pees 
de Veteriponte and his heirs to be called this representation of our great queen Phi- 


kings of Tynedale. lippa in the meridian of her life, but for 
2 Walsingham. taking trouble and incurring expense in 
3 Caley’s lcedera. having an accurate cast made from the trifo- 
* Froissart, vol. xi. rium head, and sending it to us, The pot 
5 Caley’s Foedera. is in Vol. IL. of the illustrated ° Lives of the 
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forehead is noble and candid, and that of her features pretty and swect- 
tempered. Her age, in the beautiful original bust, does not appear more 
than twenty-two years. 

A precept of Philippa, May 14, 1354, relating to her claims of queen- 
gold, establishes by practical proof that her worth of character was ster- 
ling, and not merely fourded on the flattering tribute of the poets or 
historians she patronised,—such as Chaucer or Froissart. She desires 
therein “that her attorney in the exchequer, her dear clerk, Sir John de 
Eddington, should cause all the writs which have been filed from the 
search lately made by Sir Richard de Cressevill to be postponed until the 
octaves of Easter next ensuing, to the end that in the meantime we and 
our council may be able to be advised which of the said writs are to be 
put in execution for our profit, and which of them are to cease to the re- 
lief of our people and to save our conscience. And we will that this 
letter be your warrant therefore.—Given under our privy seal at West- 
minster, the 14th day of May, in the reign of our very dear lord the 
king of England the twenty-fourth,” (1354).! 

A prouder day than that of Neville’s-Cross was the 5th of May, 
1357, when Edward the Black Prince landed at Sandwich, after the 
great victory of Poictiers, with his royal prisoner king John, and 
presented him to his mother after that glorious entry into London, 
where the prince tacitly gave John the honours of a suzerain by per- 
mitting him to mount the famous white charger on which he rode at 
Poictiers, and which was captured with him.? At the same time that 
the queen received her vanquished kinsman, her son presented to her 
another prisoner, who, young as he was, was far fiercer in his captivity than 
the king of France: this was Philip, the fourth son of king John, a little 


hero of fourteen, who had fought desperately by his father’s side on the 


lost field, and had been captured alive with some difficulty, and not til! 
he was desperately wounded.’ ‘The first day of his arrival at the court 
of England he gave a proof of his fierceness, by starting from the table, 


- where he sat at dinner with the king and queen and his father, and box- 


ing the ears of king Edward’s cup-bearer for serving the king of England 
_before the king of France; “ for,” he said, “ though his father, king John, 
was unfortunate, he was the sovereign of the king of England.” Edward 
and Philippa only smfied at the boy’s petulance, and treated him with 


indulgent benevolence ; and when he quarrelled with the prince of Wales, 


at a game of chess, they most courteously decided the disputed move in 
favour of Prince Philip. 
That renowned champion, sir Bertrand du Guesclin, was une of the 


1 Madox, Co!lect. 8 Philippe le Hardi, duke of Burgundy. He 
3 The white horse, in the middle ages, was was a prince of great integrity, and always 
the sigs of sovereignty. Giffard mentions the faithful to his unfortunate nephew Charles 
Interesting fact, that this white steed wasa VI.—Giffard. 
captive as well as his master.—Hist. France, 
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"prisoners of Poictiers. One day, when queen Philippa was entertaining 
at her court a number of the noble French prisoners, the prince of Wales 
proposed that Du Guesclin should name his own ransom, according ts 
the etiquette of the times, adding, that whatever sum he mentioned, be 
it small or great, should set him free. The valiant Breton valued him- 
self at a hundred thousand crowns. The prince of Wales started at the 
immense sum, and asked Sir Bertrand ‘‘ How he could ever expect to 
raise such an enormous ransom ?”—“ I know,” replied the hero, “a hun- 
dred knights in my native Bretagne, who would mortgage their last acre 
rather than Du Guesclin should either languish in captivity or be rated 
below his value: yea, and there is not a woman in France now toiling 
at her distaff, who would not devote a day’s earnings to set me free, for 
well have I deserved of their sex. And if all the fair spinners in France 
employ their hands to redeem me, think you, prince, whether I shall 
bide much longer with you?” Queen Philippa, who had listened with 
great attention to the discussion between her son and his prisoner, now 
spoke:! “I name,” she said, “ fifty thousand crowns, my son, as my 
contribution towards your gallant prisoner’s ransom; for though an 
enemy to my husband, a knight who is famed for the courteous protec- 
tion he has afforded to my sex, deserves the assistance of every woman.” 
Du Guesclin immediately threw himself at the feet of the generous 
queen, saying, “ Ah, lady! being the ugliest knight in France, I never 
reckoned on any goodness from your sex, excepting from those whom I 
had aided or protected by my sword; but your bounty will make me 
think less despicably of myself.” Philippa, as is usual in the brightest 
specimens of female excellence, was the friend of her own sex, and 
honoured those men most who paid the greatest reverence to women. Du 
Guesclin did not overrate his own ugliness to queen Philippa. He 
was dwarfish and corpulent, with the drollest broad face it is possible 
to imagine, 

The most glorious festival ever known in England was that held at 
Windsor, in the commencement of the year 1358, for the diversion of the 
two royal prisoners, John, king of France, and David Bruce of Scotland, 
The round tower at Windsor, despite of the heavy expenses of war, was 
completed on purpose that the feast called the “ Round table of the knights 
of the Garter” might be held within it. The captive kings of France 
and Scotland were invited to that feast as guests, and sat one on each side 
of Edward III.: king John and king David tilted at the lists. The 
interest of the ceremony was further enhanced by the fatal accident which 
befel the stout earl of Salisbury, who was killed in one of the encounters 
at the lists. Report says, that king John of France was still more cap- _ 


" 1 Giffard attributes this beautiful anecdote in his ‘ History of Chivalry,’ supported by 

to Joanna, the wife of the Black Prince, and several french historians, It is the ss . 
places the incident after the battle of Navar- of a spirited Breton ballad romance. : 
réte. We follow the authority of St. Pelaye, 
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tivated with the beauty of lady Salisbury than king Edward had been, 
and as hopelessly, for that fair and virtuous woman retired into the 
deepest seclusion on the death of her lord.! After the Windsor festival, 


Edward placed king John in an irksome captivity, and prepared for the 


re-invasion of France. 

Queen Philippa embarked with her husband, for the new campaign, 
on the 29th of October, 1859. All her sons were with the army, except- 
ing the little prince, Thomas of Woodstock, who, at the redoubtable age 
of five years, was left guardian of the kingdom,? and represented the 
majesty of his father’s person by sitting on the throne when parliaments 
were held. After Edward had marched through France without resist- 
ance, and (if the truth must be spoken) desolating, as he went, a bleeding 
and suffering country in a most ungenerous manner, his career was 
stopped, as he was hastening to lay siege to Paris, by the hand of God 


itself. One of those dreadful thunder-sterms which at distant cycles pass 


over the continent of France,? literally attacked the invading army, within 
two leagues of Chartres, and wreaked its utmost fury on the proud 
chivalry of England. Six thousand of Edward’s finest horses, and one 
thousand of his bravest cavaliers, among whom were the heirs of Warwick 
and Morley, were struck dead before him. The guilty ambition of Ed- 
ward smote his conscience: he knelt down on the spot, and spreading 
his hands towards the church of Our Lady of Chartres, vowed to stop 
the effusion of blood, and make peace on the spot with France. His 


queen, who wished well for the noble-minded king of France, held him. 


to hig resolution; and a peace, containing tolerable articles for France, 
was concluded at Bretigny. The queen, king Edward, and the royal 
family returned, and landed at Rye, 18th of May, ten days after the 


After the triumph of Poictiers, the king and queen no longer opposed 
the union of the prince of Wales with Joanna the Fair,* although that 
princess was four years older than Edward, and her character and dis- 
position were far from meeting the approval of the queen. Edward and 


Joanna were married in the queen’s presence, at Windsor-chapel, October 


10, 1361. After this marriage, king Edward invested his son with the 
duchy of Aquitaine, and he departed with his bride, in an evil hour, to 
govern that territory. Froissart, speaking of the farewell visit of the 
queen, says,—“ I, John Froissart, author of these chronicles, was in the 


1 Dugdale. Milles, 2 Foedera, vol. vi. a still stronger relationship with his cousin, 


$ It was considered that the accounts of 
this storm had been greatly exaggerated by 
the chroniclers, till one still more dreadful 
ravaged France in 1790, and hastened the 
French revolution by the famine it brought. 

4 Joanna married the prince a few months 
after the death of her first husband; besides 
their nearness of kin, other impediments 
existed to their union ; the prince had formed 


according to the laws of the Roman Catholic 
church, hy becoming sponsor to her two boys, 
and holding them in his arms at the baptis- 
mal font; above all, the divorce of Joanna 
from the earl of Salisbury was not consi- 
dered legal. All these impediments were 
obviated by a papal bull, obtained some yeara 
after this marriage.—Rymer’s Foedera, 
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service of queen Philippa, when she accompanied king Edward and the 
royal family to Berkhamstead-castle, to take leave of the prince and 
princess of Wales on their departure for Aquitaine. I was at that time 
twenty-four years old, and one of the clerks of the chamber to my lady 
the queen. During this visit, as I was seated on a bench, I heard an 
ancient knight expounding some of the prophecies of Merlin to the queen’s 
ladies. According to him, neither the prince of Wales nor the duke of 
Clarence, though sons to king Edward, will wear the crown of England, 
but it will fall to the house of Lancaster.” This gives a specimen of the 
conversation with which maids of honour in the reign of queen Philippa 
were entertained,—not with scandal or fashions, but with the best en- 
deavours of an ancient knight to tell a fortune or peep into futurity, by 
the assistance of the wizard Merlin. 

King John, soon after the peace, took leave of the queen for the pur- 
pose of returning to France, that he might arrange for the payment of 
his ransom; he sent to England the young lord de Cuuey, count of Sois- 
sons, as one of the hostages for its liquidation. During the sojourn of 
De Couey in England, he won the heart of the lady Isabella, the eldest 
laughter of Edward and Philippa. After remaining some time in France, 
.nd finding it impossible to fulfil his engagements, king John returned 
to his captivity, and redeemed his parole and his hostages with this noble 
sentiment: “If honour were lost elsewhere upon earth, it ought to be 
found in the conduct ef kings.” Froissart thus describes the return of 
this heroic, but unfortunate sovereign :—“ News was brought to 
the king, who was at that time with queen Philippa at Eltham (a 
very magnificent palace the English kings have seven miles from 
London), that the captive king had landed at Dover. King Edward 
sent off a grand deputation, saying how much the queen and he 
were rejoiced to see him in England, and this it may be supposed, 
all things considered, the king of France readily believed. King John 
offered at the shrine of Thomas 4-Becket at Canterbury, on his journey ; 
and taking the road to London, he arrived at Eltham, where queen Phi- 
lippa and king Edward were ready to receive him. It was ona Sunday, 
in the afternoon: there were, between that time and supper, many grand 
dances and carols, at which it seems the young lord de Coucy distinguished 
himself by singing and dancing. I can never relate how very honourably 
the king and queen behaved to king John at Eltham. They afterwards 
lodged him with great pomp in the palace of the Savoy, where he visited 
king Edward at Westminster whenever he had a mind to see Lim or the 
queen, taking boat, and coming from Savoy-stairs by water to the palace.” 
But king John’s health was declining, and he died at the Savoy-palace 
the same year, 1364.1 


‘ Knowing his end approehing, king John had certainly surrendered his person, in hepes 
of saying his country the expense of his ranse + 
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_A marriage soon after took place between the elegant De Coucy and 
_ the princess-royal. Although an emperor's nephew,! this nobleman could 
scarcely be considered a match for the daughter of Edward III.; but 
since the escape of her faithless betrothed, the count of Flanders, Isabella 
had entered into no marriage-contract, and was, at the time of her nup- 
_ tials, turned of thirty, On occasion of the marriage festivals, king Ed- 
ward presented his queen with two rich corsets, one embroidered with 
_ the words Myn biddinye, and the other with her motto, [che wrude mucheS 
Prince Lionel at this time espoused the ward of queen Philippa, Elizabeth 
de Burgh, who brought, as dower, at least one-third of Ireland, with 
the mighty inheritance of the Clares, earls of Gloucester. Edward II). 
_ afterwards created Lionel duke of Clarence. his prince, through whose 
_ daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, the line of York derived their 
primogeniture, was a handsome and courageous Flemish giant, mild- 
_ tempered and amiable, as persons of great strength and stature, by a 
_ beneficent law of nature, usually are. Lionel is rather an obscure though 
- important person in English history. Here is his portrait, by the last 
of our rhyming chroniclers :— 
; “In all the world there was no prince him like. 
é Of high stature and of all seemliness, 
a Above all men within the whole kingrike [kingdom] 
. By the shoulders might be seen, doubtless, 
- In hall was he maid-like for gentleness, 
In other places famed for rhetoric, 
But in the field a lion MARMORIKE !” 
Death soon dissolved his wedlock. Elizabeth de Butgh, the duchess 
of Clarence, left a daughter but a few days old, in whose progeny the 
title to the English crown has centred. She was born and baptized at 
_ Eltham-palace, August 16th, the twenty-ninth year of her grandfather’s 
reion.8 This motherless babe the queen Philippa adopted for her own, 
and became sponsor to her with the countess of Warwick, as may be 
seen in the Friar’s Genealogy, when mentioning Lionel of Clarence :— 


“ His wife was dead and at Clare buried, 
And no heir had he but his daughter, faire 
Philippe, that hight as chronicles specified, 
Whom queen Philippe christened for his heir.4 
The archbishop of York for her compeer ; 
Her godmother, also, was of Warwick countess _ 
A lady likewise of great worthiness.” 


4 He was grandson to Leopold, duke of 
Austria, by Katherine, sister to the emperor 
Albert II. 

2 We owe this curious fact to Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s excellent work on the order of the 
Garter. The language of the words has been 
disputed, but we beg leave to offer this fact 
to the consideration of philologists. If a 
Suffolk peasant of the coast opposite to Hol- 
land is asked “ what he did yesterday ?” when 
he had had a very hard day's work, he will 


reply nearly in the same-sounding words in 
his East-Anglian dialect, viz., “J wrought 
much.” 

3 Appendix to the fourth Report of Be- 
cords, p. 135: White-tower Record. 

4 The lady Philippa of Clarence was mar- 
ried to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, in 
the forty-third year of her grandfather’s 
reign.—White-tower Record; fourth Repux* 
of Records, p. 135 
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John of Gaunt, the third surviving son of Philippa, married Blanche, the 
heiress of Lancaster: the princess Mary was wedded to the duke of Bree 
tagne, but died early in life. Edmund Langley, earl of Cambridge, 
afterwards duke of York, married Isabella of Castile, whose sister his 
brother John of Gaunt took for his second wife. The youngest prince, 
Thomas of Woodstock, afterwards created Duke of Gloucester, married 
an English lady, the co-heiress of Humphrey de Bohun, constable of 
England. Margaret, the fifth daughter of Edward III., was given in 
marriage to the earl of Pembroke ; she was one of the most learned ladies 
of her age, and a distinguished patroness of Chaucer. That distinguished 
father of English poetry was honoured by the friendship of queen Phi- 
Hippa and her son, the duke of Lancaster. 

Notwithstanding their great strength and commanding stature, scarcely 
one of the sons of Philippa reached old age; even “ John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster,” was only fifty-nine at his demise. The premature 
introduction to the eares of state, the weight of plate-armour, and the 
violent exercise in the tilt-yard, by way of relaxation from the severer 
toils of partisan warfare, seem to have brought early old age on this 
gallant brotherhood of princes. The queen had been the mother of 
twelve children; eight survived her. The Black Prince and John of 
Gaunt were learned, elegant, and brilliant, and strongly partook of the 
genius of Hdward I. and the Provencal Plantagenets. Lionel and 
Edmund were good-natured and brave, comely in features, and gigantie 
in stature. Thomas of Woodstock-was fieree, petulant, and rapacious * 
he possessed, however, considerable accomplishments, and is reckoned 
among royal and noble authors. He wrote a history of the ‘Laws 


of Battle,’ which is perspicuous in style; he was the great patron — 


of Gower the poet, who belonged originally to the household of this 
prince. The queen saw the promise of a successor to the throne of 
England in the progeny of her best-beloved son, Edward. Her grand 
son, Richard, was born at Bourdcaux, before she succumbed to her fatal 
malady. . 

Philippa had not the misery of living to witness the long pining decay of 
the heroic prince of Wales, the grievous change in his health and disposi- 
tion, or the imbecility that gradually took possession of the once-mighty 
mind of her husband. Before these reverses occurred, the queen was seized 
with a dropsical malady, under which she languished about two years, 
All her sons were absent on the continent when her death approached, 
excepting her youngest, Thomas of Woodstock. The Black Prince had 
just concluded his Spanish campaign, and was ill in Gascony. Lionel of 
Clarence was at the point of death in Italy ; the queen’s secretary, Frois- 
sart, had accompanied that prince when he went to be married to Violante 
of Milan. On the return of Froissart, he found his royal mistress was 


dead, and he thus describes her death-bed, from the detail of those who 


"= 
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were present and heard her last words: ‘I must now speak! of the death 
of the most courteous, liberal, and noble lady that ever reigned in her time, 
—the lady Philippa of Hainault, queen of England. While her son, the 
duke of Lancaster, was encamped in the valley of Tourneham, ready to 
give battle to the duke of Burgundy, this death happened in England, to 
the infinite misfortune of king Edward, his children, and the whole king- 
dom. That excelJent lady the queen, who had done so much good, aiding 
all knights, ladies, and damsels, when distressed, who had applied to her, 
was at this time dangerously sick at Windsor-castle, and every day her 
disorder increased. When the good queen perceived that her end ap- 
proached, she called to the king, and extending her right hand from 
under the bed-clothes, put it {nto the right hand of king Edward, who 
was oppressed with sorrow, and thus spoke: ‘We have, my husband, 
enjoyed our long union in happiness, peace, and prosperity. But I en- 
treat, before I depart, and we are for ever separated in this world, that 
you will grant me three requests.’ King Edward, with sighs and tears, 
replied, ‘Lady, name them: whatever be your requests, they shall be 
granted.’—‘ My lord,’ she said, ‘I beg you will fulfil whatever engage- 
ments I have entered into with merchants for their wares, as well on this, 
as on the other side of the sea: I beseech you to fulfil whatever gifts or 
legacies I have made, or left to churches wherein I have paid my devo- 
tions, and to all my servants, whether male or female: and when it shall 
please God to call you hence, you will choose no other sepulehre than 
mine, and that you will rest by my side in the cloisters of Westminster- 
abbey.’ The king, in tears, replied, ‘ Lady, all thig shall be done.’ Soon 
after, the good lady made the sign of the cross on her breast, and having 
recommended to the king her youngest son, Thomas, who was present, 
praying to God she gave up her spirit, which I firmly believe was caught 
by holy angels and carried to the glory of heaven, for she had never done 
anything by thought or deed to endanger her soul. Thus died this 
admirable queen of England, in the year of grace 1369, the vigil of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, the 14th of August. Information of this 
heavy loss was carried to the English army at Tourneham, which greatly 
afflicted every one, more especially her son, John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster.” 

Philippa’s words were not complied with to the letter; her grave is 
not by her husband’s side, at Westminster-abbey, but at his feet. Her 
statue in alabaster is placed on the monument.? Skelton’s translation 
of her Latin epitaph, hung on a tablet close by her tomb, is as follows :— 


Froissart wrote king of Gots, the king of Spain, and the king 
an elegy in verse on the death of his patron- of Sicily. At the head, William count of 


ess, Queen Philippa, which has not been pre- 
served. 

2 Stowe gives names to the numerous 
images which surround the tomb on the au- 
thority of an oid MS. At the feet are the 
king of Navarre, the king of Bobemia, the 


Hainault, Philippa’s father; John, king of 
France, her uncle’s sun; Edward IL, her 
husband; the emperor, her brother-in-law; 
and Edward, prince of Wales, her son, On 
her left sid» are Joanna, queen of Scots, her 
sister-in-law ; John, ear] of Cornwall, her 
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“Faire Philippe, William Hainault’s child, and younger daughter deare, 

Of roseate hue and beauty bright, in tomb lies billed here ; 
King Edward, through his mother’s will and nobles’ good consent, 
Took her to wife, and joyfully with her his time he spent. 
Her uncle John, a martial man, and eke a valiant knight, 
Did link this woman to this king in bonds of marriage bright 
This match and marriage thus in blood did bind the Flemings sure 
To Englishmen, by which they did the Frenchmen’s wreck procure, 
This Philippe, dowered in gifts full rare and treasures of the mind, 
In beauty bright, religion, faith, to all and each most kind. 
A fruitful mother Philippe was, full many a son she bred, 
And brought forth many a worthy knight, hardy and full of dread; 
A careful nurse to students all, at Oxford she did found 
Queen’s college, and dame Pallas’ school, that did her fame resound. 

The wife of Edward, dear 

Queen Philippe, lieth here, 

LEARN TO LIVE,” 


Truth obliges us to divest queen Philippa of one good deed, which was, 

fact, out of her power to perform ; she is generally considered to be the 
first foundress of the magnificent Queen’s college, at Oxford. It was 
founded, indeed, by her chaplain,—that noble character, Robert de Egles- 
field, who with modesty equal to his learning and merits, placed it under 
the.protection of his royal mistress, and called it her foundation, and the 
“college of the queen.” Eglesfield took for the motto of Queen’s college 
a Latin sentence,which may be translated,—“ Queens shall be thy nurses ;” 
and he recommended it to the protection and patronage of the queen- 
consorts of England.? In the course of history, rival queens will be found 
vying with each other in its support. Philippa herself, the consort of 
a monarch perpetually engaged in foreign war, and the mother of a large 
family, contributed but a yearly rent of twenty marks, to the sustenance 
of six scholar-chaplains, to be paid by her receiver. Queen Philippa’s prin- 
cipal charitable donation was to the hospital of the nuns of St. Katherine 
by the Tower. She left donations to the canons of the new chapel of St. 
Stephen, which Edward III. had built as the domestic place of worship 
to Westminster-palace. Her portrait, on board, in lively colours, was 
found among some rubbish in a desecrated part of the beautiful cloisters 
of St. Stephen! Itis far more personable than her monumental statue at 
Westminster-abbey, which was really taken when that deforming disease, 
the dropsy, had destroyed every remnant of Philippa’s former beauty. 
The only shade of unpopularity ever cast on the conduct of Philippa was 
owing to the rapacity of her purveyors, after her children grew up. The 
royal family was numerous, and the revenues, impoverished by constant 


brother-in-law ; Joanna, princess of Wales, of Hainault; her danghters, Mary and Mar 
her daughter-in-law, and the duchesses of Cla- garet; and Charles duke of Brabant. 

rence and Lancaster, the princess Isabella, 1 History of the University of Oxford 
and the princes Lionel, John, Edmund, and 2 Memoir of Eglesfield, in Hutchinson’s 
Thomas. On the right side of the tomb may Cumberland. 

be seen her mother, her brother, and his wife ; 3 Crowle’s Pennant’s London, vol. vill, 

ter nephew, Louis of Bavaria ; her uncle, John 
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war, were very slender; and therefore every absolute due was enforced, 
from tenants of the crown, by the purveyors of the royal household. 
The damsels of the queen’s bedchamber were pensioned by king Ed- 
ward after her death, according to her request. He charges his exchequer 
“to pay during the terms of their separate lives, on account of their 


good and faithful services to Philippa, late queen of England,—first, to 


the beloved damsel, Alicia de Preston, ten marks yearly, at Pasche and 
Michaelmas; likewise to Matilda Fisher, to Elizabeth Pershore, to 


Johanna Kawley, ten marks yearly; to Johanna Cosin, to Philippa the 


Pycard?, and to Agatha Liergin, a hundred shillings yearly; and to 
Matilda Radscroft and Agnes de Saxilby, five marks yearly.” The 
name of Alice Perrers does not appear on this list of beloved dam- 
sels; but a little further on in the Feedera, occurs this disgraceful 
grant. -“ Know all that we give and concede to our beloved Alice Per- 
rers, late damsel of the chamber to our dearest consort Philippa de- 
ceased, and to her heirs and executors, all the jewels, goods, and 
chattels that the said queen left in the hands of Euphemia, who was 
wife to Walter de Heselarton, knight; and the said Euphemia is to 
deliver them to the said Alicia, on receipt of this our order.” It is 
to be feared that the king’s attachment to this woman had begun 
during Philippa’s lingering illness, for in 1868 she obtained the gift of 
a manor that had belonged to the king’s aunt, and in the course of 
1360 she was enriched by the grant of several manors. But we will! 
not pursue this subject. During his youth and the brilliant maturity 
of ‘his life, Philippa’s royal partner was worthy of the intense and faith- 
ful love she bore him. He was not only a king, but a king among men, 


highly gifted in mind, person, and genius ; “ Edward III. was just six 


feet in stature, exactly shaped, and strongly made ; his limbs beauti- 


_ fully turned, his face and nose somewhat long and high, but exceed 


ingly comely ; his eye sparkling like fire, his looks manly, and his air 
and movements most majestic. He was well versed in law, history, 
and the divinity of the times: he understood and spoke readily Latin, 
French, Spanish, and German.” 

Whilst the court was distracted with the factions which succeeded 
the death of the Black Prince, and John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster 
was suspected of aiming at the crown, a most extraordinary story was cir- 
culated in England, relating to a confession pretended to have been made 
by queen Philippa, on her death-bed, to William of Wykeham, bishop of 
Winchester,—“ That John of Gaunt was neither the son of Philippa 
nor Edward III., but a porter’s son of Ghent; for the queen told him 
that she brought forth, not a son, but a daughter at Ghent; that she 


1 Supposed to be Chaucer’s wife. She was was from the borders of Picardy,—hence the 
sister to Katherine Roet, the third wife of ie geese of his daughter.-—Faedera, 
John of Gaunt Her father was an attendant Brayley and Britton’s Westminster, 
on Philippa, and employed in Guienne: he 
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overlaid and killed the little princess by accident, and dreading the 
wrath of king Edward for the death of his infant, she persuaded the 
porter’s wife, a Flemish woman, to change her living son, who was born 
at the same time, for the dead princess. And so the queen nourished 
and brought up the man now called duke of Lancaster, which she 
bare not; and all these things did the queen on her death-bed declare, 
in confession to bishop Wykeham, and earnestly prayed him, ‘that if 
ever it chanceth this son of the Flemish porter affecteth the kingdom, 
he will make his stock and lineage known to the world, lest a false heir 
should inherit the throne of England”! The inventor of this story did 
not remember that, of all the sons of Philippa, John of Gaunt most 
resembled his royal sire in the high majestic lineaments and piercing 
eyes which spoke the descent of the Plantagenets from southern Europe. 
The portraits of Edward IIL, of the Black Prince, and of John of Gaunt, 
are all marked with as strong an air of individuality as if they had 
been painted by the accurate Holbein. 

The close observer of history will not fail to notice that with the life 
of queen Philippa the happiness, the good fortune, and even the respect- 
ability of Edward ILL, and his family departed; and scenes of strife, 
sorrow, and folly distracted the court where she had once promoted 
virtue, and presided with well-regulated munificence. 

1 Archbishop Parker’s Ecclesiastical His- Wickliffe, and this story seems raised by the 
tory, and a Latin Chronicle of the reign of opposite party for the purpose of undermine 


Edward Ill. printed in the Archeologia. ing his influence with the common people. 
dohn cf Gaunt was a decided partican of 
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ANNE OF BOHEMIA, 
SURNAMED THE GOOD, 


FIRST QUEEN OF RICHARD IL 


Tue ancestors of the princess Anne of Bohemia emanated from the same 
country as the Flemish Philippa; she was the nearest relative to that 
beloved queen whose hand was attainable, and by means of her uncle, 
duke Wenceslaus of Brabant, she brought the same popular and pro- 
fitable commercial alliance to England. Anne of Bohemia was the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Charles IV., by his fourth wife, Eliza- 
beth of Pomerania: she was born about 1367, at Prague, in Bohemia, 
The regency that governed England during king Richard the Second’s 
minority, demanded her hand for the young king just before her father 
died, in the year 1380. 

On the arrival of the English ambassador, Sir Simon Burley, at Prague. 
the imperial court took measures which seem not a little extraordinary 
at the present day. England was w Bohemia a sort of terra incognita 
and, as a general knowledge of geography and statistics was certainly no* 
among the list of imperial accomplishments in the fourteenth century 
the empress despatched duke Primislaus of Saxony on a voyage of 
discovery, to ascertain, for the satisfaction of herself and the princess, 
what sort of country England might be. Whatever were the particulars 
of the duke’s discoveries,—and his homeward despatches must have 
been of a curious nature,—it appears he kept a scrutinizing eye in regard 
to pecuniary interest. His report seems to have been on the whole 
satisfactory, since in the Foedera we find a letter from the imperias 
widow of Charles IV. to this effect; that “‘I, Elizabeth, Roman empress, 
always Augusta, likewise queen of Bohemia, empower duke Primislaus 
to treat with Richard, king of England, concerning the wedlock of that 
excellent virgin the damsel Anne, born of us; and in our name to order 
and dispose ; and, as if our own sou! were pledged, to swear to the fulfil- 
ment of every engagement,” 

When the duke of Saxony returned to Germany, he carried presents 
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of jewels from the king of England to the ladies who had the care of the 
princess’s education.! “The duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, would 
willingly have seen the king his nephew married to his daughter, whom _ 
he had by the Lady Blanche of Lancaster ; but as the young lady was 
the king’s cousin-german, they were considered to be too nearly related. 
Sir Simon Burley, a sage and valiant knight, who had been king 
Richard’s tutor, and much beloved by the prince of Wales, his father, 
was deputed to go to Germany respecting the marriage with the 
emperor's sister. The duke and duchess of Brabant, from the love they 
bore the king of England, received his envoy most courteously, and said 
‘it would be a good match for their niece.’ But the marriage was not 
immediately concluded, for the damsel was young; added to this, there 
shortly happened in England great misery and tribulation,” ? from the 
calamitous insurrection of Wat Tyler. 

Richard II. was the sole surviving offspring of the gallant Black 
Prince and Joanna of Kent. Born in the luxurious South, his first 
accents were formed in the poetical language of Provence, and his infant 
tastes linked to music and song,—tastes which assimilated ill with the ~ 
manners of his own court and people. His mother and half-brothers, 
after the death of his princely father, had brought up the future king 
of England with the most ruinous personal indulgence, and unconstitu- 
tional ideas of his own infallibility. He had inherited more of his 
mother’s levity than his father’s strength of character ; yet the domestic 
affections of Richard were of the most vivid and enduring nature, espe- 
cially towards the females of his family, and the state of distress and 
terror to which he saw his mother reduced by the insolence of Wat 
Tyler’s mob, was the chief stimulant of his heroic behaviour when that 
Jebel fell beneath the sword of Walworth. 

When these troubles were suppressed, time had obviated the objection 
to the union of Richard and Anne. The young princess had attained 
her fifteenth year, and was considered capable of giving a rational con- 
sent to her own marriage; and after sending a letter to the council of 
England, saying she became the wife of their king with full and free 
will, “she set out,” says Froissart, ‘on her perilous journey, attended 
by the duke of Saxony and his duchess, who was her aunt, and with a 
suitable number of knights and damsels. ‘They came through Brabant 
to Brussels, where the duke Wenceslaus and his duchess received the 
young queen and her company very grandly. The lady Anne remained 
with her uncle and aunt more than a month; she was afraid of proceed- 
ing, for she had been informed there were twelve large armed vessels, 
Aull of Normans, on the sea between Calais and Holland, that seized and 
pillaged all that fell in their hands, without any respect to persons. The 
report was current that they cruised in those seas, awaiting the coming 

1 Froiseart, 2 Ibid. 
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of the king of England’s bride, because the king of France and bis 
council were very uneasy at Richard’s German alliance and desirous 
of breaking the match. Detained by these apprehensions, the betrothed 
queen remained at Brussels more than a month, till the duke of Brabant, 
her uncle, sent the lords of Rousselans and Bousquehoir to remonstrate 
with king Charles V., who was her near relative, upon which king 
Charles remanded the Norman cruisers into port; but declared that he 
granted this favour solely out of love to his cousin Anne, and out of n4 
regard or consideration for the king of England. The duke and duchess 
were very much pleased, and so were all those about to cross the sea. 
The royal bride took leave of her uncle and aunt, and departed for Brus= 
sels. Duke Wenceslaus had the princess escorted by one hundred spears. 
She passed through Bruges, where the earl of Flanders received her very 
magnificently, and entertained her for three days. She then set out for 
Gravelines, where the earl of Salisbury waited for her with five hundred 
spears, and as many archers. ‘This noble escort conducted her in 
triumph to Calais, which belonged to her betrothed lord. Then the 
Brabant spearmen took their departure, after seeing her safely delivered 
to the English governor. The lady Anne stayed at Calais only till the 
wind became favourable. She embarked on a Wednesday morning, and 
the same day arrived at Dover, where she tarried to repose herself two 
days.” 

The young bride had need of some interval to compose herself, after 
her narrow escape from destruction. All our native historians notice 
the following strange fact, which must have originated in a tremendous 
ground-swell. ‘‘Scarcely,” says the chronicler,! “had the Bohemian 
princess set her foot on the shore, when a sudden convulsion of the sea 
took place, unaccompanied with wind, and unlike any winter storm ; 
but the water was so violently shaken and troubled, and put in such 
furious commotion, that the ship in which the young queen’s person 
was conveyed was very terribly rent in pieces before her very face, and 
the rest of the vessels that rode in company were tossed so, that it 
astonished all beholders.” 

The English parliament was sitting when intelligence came that the 
king’s bride, after all the difficulties and dangers of her progress from 
Prague, had safely arrived at Dover, December, 1381; it was then pro- 


rogued, but first funds were appointed, that with all honour the bride 


might be presented to the young king. On the third day after her arrival, 
the lady Anne set forth on her progress to Canterbury, where she was met 
by the king’s uncle, Thomas, who received her with the utmost reverence 


-and honour. Whenshe approached the Blackheath, the lord mayor and 


citizens, in splendid dresses, greeted her, and, with all the ladies and 
damsels, both from town and country, joined her cavalcade, making se 
1 Quoted by Milles. 
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grand an entry into London, that the like had scarcely ever been seen. 
The goldsmiths’ company (seven score of the men of this rich guild) 
splendidly arrayed themselves to meet, as they said, the “‘ Czesar’s sister.” 
Nor was their munificence confined to their own persons; they further 
put themselves to the expense of sixty shillings for the hire of seven 
minstrels, with foil on their hats and chaperons, and expensive vestures, 
to do honour to the imperial bride: two shillings further were dispensed 
“for potations for the said minstrels.”1 At the upper end of Cheapside 
was the pageant of a castle with towers, from two sides of which ran 
fountains of wine. From these towers beautiful damsels blew in the 
faces of the king and queen gold leaf: this was thought a device of 
extreme eloquence and ingenuity ; they likewise threw counterfeit gold 
florins before the queen’s horses’ feet. 

Anne of Bohemia was married to Richard II. January 14, 1381-2, in the 
chapel-royal of the palace of Westminster, the newly-erected structure of 
St. Stephen. “On the wedding-day, which was the twentieth after Christ- 
mas, there were,’ says Froissart, ‘‘mighty feastings. That gallant and 
noble knight, Sir Robert Namur, accompanied the queen, from the time 
when she quitted Prague till she was married. The king, at the end of 
the week, carried his queen to Windsor, where he kept open and royal 
house. They were very happy together. She was accompanied by the king’s 
mother, the princess of Wales, and her daughter, the duchess of Bretagne, 
half-sister to king Richard, who was then in England soliciting for the 
restitution of the earldom of Richmond, which had been taken from her 
husband by the English regency, and settled in part of dower on queen 
Anne. Some days after the marriage of the royal pair they returned to 
London, and the coronation of the queen was performed most magnifi- 
cently. At the young queen’s earnest request, a general pardon was 
granted by the king at her consecration.” ? The afflicted people stood in 
need of this respite, as the executions, since Tyler’s insurrection, had 
been bloody and barbarous beyond all precedent. The land was reeking 
with the blood of the unhappy peasantry, when. the humane intercession 
of the gentle Anne of Bohemia put a stop to the executions. This 
mediation obtained for Richard’s bride the title of “‘the good queen 
Anne ;” and years, instead of impairing popularity, usually so evan- 
escent in England, only increased the esteem felt by her subjects for this 
beneficent princess. 

Grand tournaments were held directly after the coronation. Many 
days were spent in these solemnities, wherein the German nobles who 
had accompanied the queen to England displayed their chivalry, to the 
great delight of the English. Our chroniclers call Anne of Bohemia 
“the beauteous queen.” At fifteen or sixteen a blooming German girl 
fs a very pleasing object; but her beauty must have been limited to 

1 Herbert’s History of the City Companies, 2 Walsingham, Rymer’s Fodera, 
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_ stature and complexion, for the features of her statue are homely and 
undignified. A narrow, unintellectual forehead, a long upper lip, cheeks 
whose fulness increased towards the lower part of the face, can scarcely 
entitle her to claim a reputation for beauty. But the head-dress she 
wore must have neutralized the defects of her face in some degree. 
In the horned cap which constituted the head-gear of the ladies of 
Bohemia and Hungary, did the bride of Richard present herself to the 
‘astonished eyes of her female subjects. This cap was at least twa 
feet in height, and as many in width; its fabric was built of wire and 
pasteboard, like a very wide-spreading mitre, and over these horns was 
extended glittering tissue or gauze. Monstrous and outrageous were 
the horned caps that reared their heads in England directly the roya. 
bride appeared in one. The formidable novelties expanded their wings 
on every side; till, at church or procession, the diminished heads 

of lords and knights were eclipsed by their ambitious partners. The 
church declared they were “the moony tire” denounced by Ezekiel,— 

_ likely enough, for they had been introduced by Bohemian crusaders from 
Syria. 

Queen Anne made some atonement fo: importing this hideous fashion 

by introducing the use of pins, such as are used at our present toilets. 

- Our chroniclers declare that, previously to her arrival in England, the 

Be ealiat: fair fastened their robes with skewers,—a great misrepresenta- 
_ tion, for even as early as the Roman empire the use of pins was known, 
a British barrows have been opened wherein were found numbers of 

very neat and efficient little ivory pins, wbich had been used in arrang- 
ing the grave-clothes of the dead; and can these irreverent chroniclers 
suppose that Enelish ladies used worse fastenings for their robes in the 
fourteenth century ? 

Side-saddles were the third new fashion brought into Encland by 
Anne of Bohemia: they were different from those used at present, which 
were invented or first adopted by Catherine de Medicis, queen of France. 
The side-saddle of Anne of Bohemia was somewhat like a bench with 
a hanging step, where both feet were placed. ‘This mode of riding 
required a footman or squire at the bridle-rein of a lady’s palfrey, and 

_was chiefly used in processions. According to the fashion of the age, 

the young queen had a device, which all her knights were expected 

to wear at tournaments ; but her device was, we think, a very stupic 
one, it was an ostrich, with a piece of iron in his mouth, symbolizing 
Austria.? 

At the celebration of the festival of the order of the Garter, 1384, 
qucen Anne wore a robe of violet cloth, dyed in-grain, the hood lined 


1 Camden’s Remains. It is possible this plume the Black Prince took from Anne’s 
yas not a device, but an armorial bearing, heroic blind grandfather at Cressy. 
d had some connexion with the ostri 
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with scarlet, and the robe with fur, She was attended by a number of 
noble ladies, who are mentioned “as newly received mto the society of the 
Garter.” They were habited in the same costume as their young queen.! 
The royal spouse of Anne was remarkable for the foppery of his dress : 
he had one coat estimated at thirty thousand marks. Its chief value 
must have arisen from the precious stones with which it was adorned. 
This was called apparel “broidered of stone.” In this reign the 
shoes were worn with pointed toes of an absurd and inconvenient length. 
Camden quotes an amusing passage from a quaint work, ‘Their shoes 
and pattens are snowted and piked up more than a finger long, which 
they call ‘cracowes,’ resembling the devil’s claws, which were fastened 
to the knees with chains of gold and silver; and thus were they gar- 
- mented which were lyons in the hall and hares in the field”’ The 
recent discoveries of the marbles of Nineveh present us with effigies o1 
cavaliers fighting the Assyrians dressed in boots with toes turned up 
like these cracowes. 

Notwithstanding the great accession of luxury that followed Anne’s 
marriage, “the daughter of the Caesars” (as Richard proudly called his 
bride} not only came portionless to the English throne matrimonial, but 
her husband had to pay a very handsome sum for the honour of calling 
her his own: he paid to her brother 10,000 marks for the imperial 
alliance, besides being at the whole charge of her journey. The jewels 
of the duchy of Aquitaine, the floriated corenet, and mauy brooches in 
the: form of animals were pawned to the Londoners, in order to raise 
money for the expenses of the bridal. 

To Anne of Bohemia is attributed the honour of being the first 
in. that band of princesses who were the nursing-mothers of the Refor- 
mation.? The Protestant church inscribes her name at the commences 
ment. of the illustrious list, in which are seen those of Anne Boleyn, 
Katherine Parr, lady Jane Grey, and Queen Elizabeth. A passage 
quoted by Huss, the Bohemian reformer, leads to the inference that 
Anne was used to read the Scriptures in her native tongue. “It is 
possible,” says Wickliffe, in his work called the ‘ Threefold Bond of Love,’ 
“that our noble queen of England, sister of the Caesar, may have the 
gospel written in three languages,—Bohemian, German, and Latin: 
now, to hereticate her [brand her with heresy] on that account, would — 
be Luciferian folly.” The influence of queen Anne over the mind of her 
young husband was certainly employed by Joanna, princess of Wales, to 
aid her in saving the life of Wickliffe, when in great danger at the 
council of Lambeth in 1382.1 

' See Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ History of the Huss: count Valerian Krasinski, in his ree 
Order of the Garter.’ cent valuable ‘ History of the Reformaticn in 

2 Fox, the martyrologist, declares that the Poland,’ confirms this assertion from the re 


Bohemians who attended queen Anne first cords of his country 
introduced the works of Wickliffe to John 
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- Joanna, princess of Wales, was a convert of Wickliffe, who had been 
introduced to her by his patron the duke of Lancaster, and she, aided 
by her daughter-in-law, swayed the ductile mind of king Richard to their 
wishes.’ Soon after, the queen was separated from her husband: by a 
war in Scotland. ‘The most remarkable incident of his campaign was 
the murder of lord Stafford, by the king’s half-brother, John Holland. 
Jealousy of the queen’s favour, and malice against her adherents, appear 
to be the secret motives of this deed. Stafford was a peerless chevalier, 
adored by the English army, and, for his virtuous conduct, in high favour 
with Anne of Bohemia, who called him “her knight ;” and he was actually 
on his way to London, with messages from the king to the queen, when 
this fatal encounter took place. The ostensible cause of the murder 
was likewise connected with the queen, as we learn from Froissart that 
the archers of lord Stafford, when protecting Sir Meles, a Bohemian 
knight then with the army, who was a friend of queen Anne, slew 
a favourite squire belonging to Sir John Holland; and to revenge a 
punishment which this man had brought upon himself, Sir John cut lord 
Stafford down without any personal provocation. The grief of the earl 
of Stafford, his entreaties for justice on the murderer of his son, and, above 
all, the atrocious circumstances of the case, wrought on king Richard to 
vow that an exemplary act of justice should be executed on John 
Holland (brother though he might be), as soon as he ventured from the 
shrine of Sir John of Beverley, whither this homicide had fled for sanc- 
_ tuary. In vain Joanna, princess of Wales, the mutual mother of the 
king and murderer, pleaded with Richard, after his return from Scotland, 
that the life of Sir John might be spared. After four days’ incessant 
lamentation, the king’s mother died on the fifth day at the royal castle 
of Wallingford. Richard’s resolution failed him at this catastrophe, and, 
: when too late to save his mother, he pardoned the criminal. The 
_ 


i 


aggrieved persons in this unhappy adventure were the friends of the 
queen, but there is no evidence that she excited her husband’s wrath.? 
The homicide who had occasioned so much trouble, departed on an 
atoning pilgrimage to Syria. He was absent from England during the 
life of queen Anne, and happy would it have been for his brother if he 
had never returned. 
Anne of Bohemia, unlike Isabella of France, who was always at war 
_ with her husband’s favourites and friends, made it a rule of life to love 
all that the king loved, and to consider a sedulous compliance with 
1 Wickliffe died at Lutterworth, in 1384, lived in these days he could not have escaped 
and when darker times arose, after “the death being called a papist, for he was actually 
ef this beneficent queen, persecution found’ struck for death in the act of celebrating the 
nought to vent its spite upon, excepting the mass at the altar of his village church ; 
_ insensible bones of the “evil parson of Lutter- therefore, while living, he was never cut off 
worth,” as he was called, when his remains fron the communion of the church of Roma 


were exhumed and cast into the brook which © ife of Wickliffe, Biogra, Brit, 
unas near his village; but if Wickliffe had + Fovissart. 
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his will as her first duty. In one instance alone did this pliancy of 
temper lead her into the violation of justice; at the time the king’s: 
unworthy favourite, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, recently created 
duke of Ireland, repudiated unlawfully his wife of royal English blood, 
to marry one of her German attendants. “ There were great murmurings 
against the duke of Ireland,” says Froissart; ‘but what injured him 
most was his conduct to his duchess, the lady Philippa, daughter of the 
tord de Coucy, a handsome and noble lady; for the duke was greatly 
enamoured with one of the queen’s damsels, called the landgravine.! She 
was a tolerably handsome, pleasant lady, whom queen Anne had brought 
with her from Bohemia. The duke of Ireland loved her with such 
ardour, that he was desirous of making her, if possible, his duchess by 
marriage. All the good people of England were much shocked at this, 
for his lawful wife was granddaughter to the gallant king Edward and 
the excellent queen Philippa, being the daughter of the princess Isabella. 
Her uncles, the dukes of Gloucester and York, were very wroth at this 
insult.” 

The first and last error of Anne of Bohemia was the participation in 
this disgraceful transaction, by which she was degraded in the eyes of 
subjects who had manifested great esteem for her meek virtues. The 
offensive part taken by the queen in this transaction was, that she 
actually wrote with her own hand an urgent letter to Pope Urban, per- 
suading him to sanction the divorce of the countess of Oxford, and to 
authorize the marriage of the faithless husband with her own maid of 
honour, as she styles the duchess of Ireland. Whether she were princess 
or peasant, she had no right to appropriate another woman's husband. 
The queen was scarcely less culpable in aiding and abetting so nefarious 
a measure, to the infinite injury of herself, and of the consort she so 
tenderly loved. There was scarcely an earl in England who was not re- 
lated to the royal family: the queen, by the part she took in this dis- 
graceful affair, offended every one allied to the royal house of Planta- 
genet? 

The storm of popular indignation fell in its fury on the head of the 
unfortunate Sir Simon Burley, who went to Prague in solemn embassy, 
regarding the queen’s marriage. This unfortunate knight had been 
foredoomed by his persecutors. The earl of Arundel had previously ex- 
pressed an opinion to king Richard, that Sir Simon de Burley deserved 
death. ‘ Didst thou not say to me in the time of thy parliament, when 
we were in the bath behind the white-hall, that Sir Simon de Burley 


1 The Foedera names her the landgravine 
of Luxembourg, a title, it is said, which never 
existed. The king gives a safe-conduct to 
this “landgravissa” to come to England, with 
all her jewels, chamber furniture, and valua- 
bles sent by ‘the empress for the use of his 
@varest queen, the empress naving appointed 


the landgravissa her daughter’s lady of tht 
bedchamber, ; 
2 After all, the divorce was not carried ints 
effect, for in the year 1389 there is a letter of - 
safe-conduct from king Richard to his dearest? 
cousin Philippa, wife to Robert de Vere, 
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‘deserved to be put to death on several accounts? And did not I make 
answer, ‘I know no reason why he should suffer death ?? and yet you 
and your companions traitorously took his life from him!” Such was 
the accusation by king Richard, when Arundel stood on his trial to pay 
_ the bitter debt of vengeance that Richard had noted against him, as the 
cause of his tutor’s death. The king earnestly entreated the duke of 
} Gloucester to spare him, but was told he must consent to the execution 
_ of his favourite if he meant to keep his crown. The queen on her knees 
seconded her royal husband’s prayer for three hours. But it was in vain 
that the queen of England humbled herself to the very dust, in hopes 
of saving her faithful friends. She pleaded to the earl of Arundel vainly 
for the life of John Calverley, one of her squires! All the answer she 
could get was this, ‘ Pray for yourself and your husband, for that is 
the best thing you can do, and let this request alone ;” and all the 
importunities used could not save Calverley’s life? Indeed, the duke 
of Gloucester and his colleagues established a reign of terror, making it 
penal for any person to testify fidelity to the king or queen, or to receive 
their confidence. The duke of Ireland fled to the Low Countries, from 
whenee he never returned during his life. 

After the queen returned to London from Bristol, the proceedings of 
that parliament commenced which has been justly termed by history 
“the Merciless.” The queen’s servants were the principal objects of its 
vengeance, the tendemey to Lollardism in her household being probably 
the secret motive, 

* The trial of Sir Simon Burley was a bitter sorrow to the queen,—per- 
haps her first sorrow ; and as it appears that the expenses of her journey 
from Germany being left unpaid by the government during the king’s 
minority, ultimately led to the disgrace of her friend, the queen must have 
considered herself as the innocent cause of his death. While the execu- 
ions of Sir Simon Burley and many others of the king’s adherents were 
roeeeding in London, 1387, Richard and his queen retired to Bristol, 
and fixed their residence in the castle. A civil war commenced, which 
terminated in the defeat of the royal troops at Radcot-bridge, near 
Oxford, by the duke of Gloucester and young Henry of Bolingbroke. 
't was the queen’s mediation alone that could induce Richard to receive 
e archbishop of Canterbury, when he came to propose an amnesty 
tween the king and his subjects: two days and nights did Richard 
main inflexible; till at last, by the persuasion of Anne, the archbishop 
as admitted to the royal presence. ‘‘ Many plans,” says Froissart, 
“were proposed to the king; at last, by the good advice of the queen, 
e restrained his choler, and agreed to accompany the archbishop to 
mdon.” : 
The intermediate time, from the autumn of 1387 to the following 
1 Lingar’ 2 Parliamentary Records, 
282 
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spring was spent by the young king and queen in restraint. Eltham 
and Shene were the favourite residences of Richard and Anne, and 
in these palaces they chiefly sojourned at this time. The favourite 
summer palace of Anne was named, from the lovely landscape round it, 
Shene: tradition says, that Edward the Confessor, delighting in the 
fair scenery, called it by that expressive Saxon word, signifying every 
thing that is bright and beauteous. The king had, during this interval 
attained his twenty-second year; and his first question, on the meeting 
of his parliament, was, ** How old he was?” And when they named 
the years he had attained, he declared that his ancestors were always 
considered of age much earlier, and that the meanest of his subjects 
were of age at twenty-one; he therefore determined to shake off the 
fetters that controlled him. The scene was followed by a sort of re- 
coronation in St. Stephen’s chapel, where the nobility renewed their 
oaths to him; and it was particularly observed that he kissed those 
with affection whom he considered as his adherents, and scowled on 
those who had been the leaders in the late insurrections. 

The king was always exceedingly attached to his uncle, the duke of 
Lancaster; but he had a strong wish to rid himself of his turbulent and 
popular cousin Henry, the eldest son of that duke, who was born the 
same year as himself, and from infancy was his rival in popularity. 
Qn one occasion Henry had threatened the life of the king in the 
presence of the queen, ‘‘ Thrice have I saved his life!” exclaimed king 

Richard, ‘‘ Once my dear uncle Jancaster (on whom God have mercy) 


would have slain him for his treason and villany; and then, O God of . 


paradise! all night did I ride to preserve him from death; once, also, 
he drew his sword on me, in the chamber of queen Anne.”? King 
Richard soon after bestowed on the duke of Lancaster the sovereignty of 
Aquitaine, probably with the design of keeping the son of that prince 
at a distance from England. The queen held a grand festival on this 
occasion. Part of the high ceremonial consisted in the queen’s pre- 
senting the duchess of Lancaster the gold circlet she was to wear as 
duchess of Aquitaine, while Richard invested his uncle with the ducal 
coronet ; but the investiture was useless, for the people of Aquitaine re- 
fused to be separated from the dominion of England. 

The king’s full assumption of the royal authority was celebrated with 
a splendid tournament, over which queen Anne presided, as the sovereign 
lady, to bestow the prize,—a rich jewelledclasp to the best tenant or holder 


of the lists, and a rich crown of gold to the best of the opponents. 


Sixty of her ladies, mounted on beautiful palfreys, each led a knight by. 


1 This fray must have taken place inthe Teutonic knights were waging a crusade ware 
year 1390, since Henry of Bolingbroke with- fare.-—Speed. Count Valerian Krasinski de 
drew at that period from England, in crder to clares that the plain where the English princa 
garry arms against some unconverted tribes encamped in Lithuania is still pointed out by 
yn the borders of Lithuanja, with whom the the peasants. 
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a silver chain to the tilting ground at Smithfield throuch the streets of 
London, to the sound of trumpets, attended by numerous minstrels. In 
this order they passed before queen Anne, who had already arrived with 
her ladies : “‘ they were placed in open chambers, richly decorated.” The 
qtieen retired at dusk to the bishop of London’s palace at St. Paul’s, 
where she held a grand banquet, with dancing both before and after 
supper. During the whole of the tournament the queen lodged in the 
palace of the bishop of London. 

The queen’s good offices as a mediator were required, in the year 1392, 
to tompose a serious difference between Richard II. and the city of Lon- 
don. Richard had asked a loan of a thousand pounds from the citizens, 
which they peremptorily refused. An Italian merchant offered the king 
the sum required ; upon which the citizens raised a tumult, and tore 
the unfortunate loan-lender to pieces, which outrage was followed by a 
riot, attended with bloodshed. Richard declared “ that as the city did 
» not keep his peace, he should resume her charters,” and actually removed 
the courts of law to York. In distress, the citizens applied to queen 
‘Anne te mediate for them. Fortunately, Richard had no other favourite 
at that time than his peace-loving queen, “ who was,” say the ancient 
historians, “very precious to the nation, being continually doing some 
good to the people; and she deserved a much larger dower than the sum 
settled on her, which only amounted to four thousand five hundred 
pounds perannum.” The manner in which queen Anne pacified Richard 
is preserved in a Latin chronicle poem, written by Richard Maydceston, 
an eye-witness of the scene :* he was a priest attached to the court, and 
in favour with Richard and the queen. 

Through the private intercession of the queen, the king consented to 
pass through the city, on his way from Shene to Westminster-palace, 
on the 29th of August. When they arrived at Southwark the queen 
assumed her crown, which she wore during the whole procession through 
London : it was blazing with various gems of the choicest kinds. Her 
dress was likewise studded with precious stones, and she wore a rich 
carcanet about her neck ; she appeared, according to the taste of Maydes- 
ton, “ fairest among the fair,” and from the benign humility of her 
gracious countenance, the anxious citizens gathered hopes that she would 
succeed in pacifying the king. During the entry of the royal pair into 
the city their processions were separate. At the king’s approach ts 
London-bridge he was greeted by the lord mayor and other authorities, 
Who were followed by a vast concourse of men, women, and children, 
every arti£cer bearing some symbol of his craft. Before the Southwark 


_* They were temporary stands erected at by a letter from Richard, in the Foedera, 

Smithfield, in the same manner as on racing wherein he declares, “ he was reconciled to the 

cuurses in the present times. citizens through the mediation of his deay 
2 Muaydestou’s aurrative is fully confirmed wife the queen.” 
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bridge-gate, the king was presented with a pair of fair white steeds, trapped 
with gold cloth, figured with red and white, and hung full of silver bells, 
—“steeds such as Cesar might have been pleased to yoke to his car.” 
Queen Anne then arrived with her train, when the lord mayor Venner 
presented her with a small white palfrey, exquisitely trained, for her own 


viding. The lord mayor commenced a long speech with these words:— - 


“© generous offspring of imperial blood, whom God has destined 
worthily to sway the sceptre as consort of our king!’ He then prs 
ceeded to hint ‘that mercy and not rigour best became the queenly 
station, and that gentle ladies had great influence with their loving lords : 
moreover, he entered into a discussion on the merits of the palfrey pre- 
sented to her by the city; he commended its beauty, its docility, and 
the convenience of its ambling paces, and the magnificence of its purple 
housings.” After the animal had been graciously accepted by the queen, 
she passed over London-bridge to its portal on the city side; but some 
of her maids of honour, who were following her in two waggons, or char- 
rettes,1 were not quite so fortunate in their proyress over the bridge. 
Old London bridge was, in the fourteenth century, and for some ages 
after, no such easy defile for alarge influx of people to pour through ; 
though not then encroached upon by houses and shops, it was encum- 
bered by fortifications and barricades, which guarded the drawbridge- 
towers in the centre, and the gate towers at each end. In this instance 
the multitudes rushing out of the city, to get a view of the queen and 
her train, meeting the crowds following the royal procession, the throngs 
pressed on each other so tumultuously, that one of the charrettes con- 
taining the queen’s ladies was overturned,—lady rolled upon lady, one 
or two were forced to stand for some moments on their heads, to the in- 
finite injury of their horned caps, all were much discomposed by the 
upset, and, what was worse, nothing could restrain the laughter of the 
rude, plebeian artificers; such a reverse of horned caps did not happen 
without serious inconvenience to the wearers, which Maydeston very mi- 
nutely particularizes. At last the equipage was righted, the discomfited 
damsels replaced, and their charrette resumed its place in the procession. 
As the king and queen passed through the city, the principal 
thoroughfares were hung with gold cloth and silver tissue, and tapestry 
of silk and gold. When they approached the conduit at Cheapside, red 
and white wine played from the spouts of a tower erected against it ; 
the royal pair were served ‘‘ with rosy wine smiling in golden eups,” 
and an angel flew down in a cioud, and presented to the king, and then 
to the queen, rich gold circlets worth several hundred pounds. Another 
ennduit of wine played at St. Paul’s eastern gate, where was stationed a 
1 These conveyances were nejther more nor of honour: the charrettes were very giily 


less than benched wagons, which were kept ornamented with red pa‘ut, and ned with 
for the accommodation of the queen’s maids — scarlet cloth throughout, 
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band of antique musical instruments, whose names alone will astound 

_modern musical ears. There were persons playing on tympanies, mono- 
_chords, cymbals, psalteries, and lyres; zambucas, citherns, situlas, 
horns, and viols. Our learned Latinist dwells with much unction on 
the melodious chorus produced by these instruments, which, he says, 
“wrapt all hearers in a kind of stupor.” No wonder! 

At the monastery of St. Paul’s, the king and queen alighted from 
their steeds, and passed through the cathedral on foot, in order tn pay 
their offerings at the hoiy sepulchre of St. Erkenwald. At the westerp 
gate they remounted their horses, and proceeded to the Ludgate. There 
just above the river bridge,—which river, we beg to remind our reader* 
was that delicious stream now called Fleet-ditch,—was perched “4 
“and of celestial spirits, who saluted the royal personages, as they 

ssed the Flete-bridge, with enchanting singing and sweet psalmody, 
paking, withal, a pleasant fume by swinging incense-pots; they like- 
wise scattered fragrant flowers on the king and queen as they severally 
passed the bridge.” And if the odours of that civic stream, the Flect, at 
that time by any means rivalled those which pertain to it at present, 
every one must own that a fumigation was appointed there with great 
judgment. 

At the Temple barrier, above the gate, was the representation of a 
desert inhabited by all manner of animals, mixed with reptiles and 
monstrous worms, or, at least, by their resemblances; in the back- 
ground was a forest: amidst the concourse of beasts, was seated the 
holy baptist John,! pointing with his finger to an agnus Det. After the 

_king had halted to view this scene, his attention was struck by the 
figure of St. John, for whom he had a peculiar devotion, “ when an 
angel descended from above the wilderness, bearing in his hands a 
splendid gift, which was a tablet studded with gems, fit for any altar, 
with the crucifixion embossed thereon.” ‘The king took it in his hand 
and said, “‘ Peace to this city! for the sake of Christ, his mother, and 
my patron St. John, I forgive every offence.” 

‘Then the king continued his progress towards his palace, and the 
queen arrived opposite to the desert and St. John, when lord mayor 
Venner presented her with another tablet, likewise representing the 
crucifixion. He commenced his speech with these words: “ Illustrious 
daughter of imperial parents! Anne,—a name in Hebrew signifying 
‘grace,’ and which was borne by her who was the mother of the mother 
of Christ,—mindful of your race and name, intercede for us to the King: 
and as often as you see this tablet, think of our city and speak in our 
favour.” Upon which the queen graciously accepted the dutiful offer- 
ing of the city, saying, with the emphatic brevity of a good wife who 
new her influence, “ Leave all to me.” 

1 The Temple was then in possession of ‘2° Hospitallers of St. John 
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By this time the king had arrived at his palace of Westminster, the 
great hall of which was.ornamented with hangings more splendid than 
the pen can describe. Richard’s throne was prepared upon the King’s- 
bench, which royal tribunal he ascended, sceptre in hand, and sat in 
great majesty when the queen and the rest of the procession entered the 
hall. The queen was followed by her maiden train. When she ap- 
proached the king, she knelt down at his feet, and so did all her ladies. 
The king hastened to raise her, asking,—** What would Anna? Declare, 
and your request shall be granted.” 

The queen’s answer is perhaps a fair specimen of the way in which 
she obtained her empire over the weak but affectionate mind of Richard ; 
more honeyed words than the following, female blandishment could 
scarcely devise: ‘‘Sweet!” she replied, “my king, my spouse, my 
light, my life! sweet love, without whose life mine would be but death! 
be pleased to govern your citizens as a gracious lord. Consider, even, to- 
day, how munificent their treatment! What worship, what honour 
what splendid public duty, have they at great cost paid to thee 
revered king! Like us, they are but mortal, and liable to frailty. Fa 
from thy memory, my king, my sweet love, be their offences ; and fo 
their pardon I supplicate, kneeling thus lowly on the ground.” Then, 
after some mention of Brutus and Arthur, ancient kings of Britain,— 
which no doubt are interpolated flourishes of good master Maydeston, 
the queen concludes her supplication by requesting, ‘‘that the king 
would please to restore to these worthy and penitent plebeians their 
aueient charters and liberties."—“ Be satisfied, dearest wife,” the king 
answered ; “loath should we be to deny any reasonable request of thine. 
Meantime, ascend and sit beside me on my throne, while I speak a few 
words to my people.” 

He seated the gentle queen beside him on the throne. The king then 
spoke, and all listened in silence, both high and low. He addressed the 
lord mayor: “I will restore to you my royal favour as in former days, 
for I duly prize the expense which you have incurred, the presents you 
have made me, and the prayers of the queen. Do you henceforth avoid 
offence to your sovereign, and disrespect to his nobles. Preserve the 
ancient faith ; despise the new doctrines unknown to your fathers; de- 
fend the catholic church, the whole church, for there is no order of men 
in it that is not dedicated to the worship of God. Take back the key and 
sword ; keep my peace in your city, rule its inhabitants as formerly, and 
be among them my representative.” ? 

No further differences with the king disturbed the country during the life 
of Anne of Bohemia. It is probable, that if the existence of this beloved 
queen had been spared, the calamities and crimes of Richard’s future years 


1 This reconciliation cost the city 10,0001. From some allusions in the king’s speéch 
there is reason to suppose that the riot had been imputed to the Wickliffites, 
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would have been averted by her mild advice. Yet the king’s extravagant 
generosity nothing could repress: the profusion of the royal household 
is severely commented upon by Walsingham and Knighton. Still their 
strictures seem invidious : nothing but partisan malice could blame such 
hospitality as the following in a time of famine: “ Though a terrible 
series of plagues and famine afflicted England, the king retrenched 
none of his diversions or expenses. He entertained every day six 
thousand persons, most of whom were ¢ndigent poor. He valued him- 
self on surpassing in magnificence all the sovereigns in Europe, as if he 
possessed an inexhaustible treasure: in his kitchen alone, three hundred 
persons were employed; and the queen had a like number to attend 
upon her service.” } 

While Richard was preparing for a campaign in Ireland, which 
country had revolted from his authority, bis departure was delayed 
by a terrible calamity—the loss of his beloved partner. It is sup- 
posed she died of the pestilence then raging throughout Europe, as 
her decease was heralded by an illness of but a few hours. Froissart 
says, speaking of the occurrences in England: “ At this period the 
lady Anne, queen of England, fell sick, to the infinite distress of king 
Richard and all her household. Her disorder increased so rapidly, that 
she departed this life at the feast of Whitsuntide, 1894. The king 
and all who loved her were greatly afflicted at her death. King 
Richard was inconsolable for her loss, as they mutually loved each 
other, having been married young. This queen left no issue, for she 
never bore a child.” 

Anne of Bohemia died at her favourite palace of Shene: the king was 
with her when she expired. He had never given her a rival; she 
appears to have possessed his whole heart, which was rent by the most 
acute sorrow at the sudden loss of his faithful partner, who was, in fact, 
his only friend. In the frenzy of his grief, Richard imprecated the 
bitterest curses on the place of her death; and, unable to bear the sight 
of the place where he had passed his only happy hours with this beloved 
and virtuous queen, he ordered the palace of Shene to be levelled with 
the ground.? The deep tone of Richard’s grief is apparent even in the 
summons sent by him to the English peers, requiring their attendance, 
to do honour to the magnificent obsequies he had prepared for his lost 
consort. His letters on this occasion are in existence, and are addressed 
to each of his barons in this style :— 


“ VERY DEAR AND FAITHFUL Cousin} 
“Inasmuch as our beloved companion, the queen (whom God has hence commanded), will 
pe buried at Westminster, on Monday, the third of August next, we earnestly entreat that you 


© Walsingham. 3 The style of this circular will prove the 
. 2 The apartments wheve the queen died mistake of those who declare that king 
Were actually dismantlec, but Henry V re- Henry IV. first adopted that form of royal 
sored them. address which terms all earls the king’s 
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(setting aside all excuses) ‘sd. tupair to our city of London the Wednesday previous to the 
game Gay, bringing with yuu ir very dear kinswoman, your consort, at the same time. 

“We desire that you will, the preceding day, accompany the corpse of our dear consort 
from our manor of Shene to Westminster ; and for this we trust we may rely on you, as you 
desire our honour, and that of our kingdom. 

“@iven under our privy seal at Westminster, the 10th day of June, 1394.” 


inne of Bchemia. 


From this document it is evident that Anne’s body was brought 
from Shene in grand procession, the Wednesday before the 3rd of 
August, attended by all the nobility of England, male and female; 
likewise by the citizens and authorities of London,} all clothed in black, 
with black hoods ; and on the 8rd of August the queen was interred. 
“ Abundance of wax was sent for from Flanders for flambeaux and 
torches, and the illumination was so great that nothing was seen like it 
before, not even at the burial of the’ good queen Philippa: the king 
would have it so, because she was daughter of the emperor of Rome and 
Germany.”* The most memorable and interesting circumstance at the 
burial of Anne of Bohemia is the fact, that Thomas Arundel, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who preached her funeral sermon, in the 
course of it greatly commended the queen for reading the holy Serip- 
tures in the vulgar torgue.* ; 

Richard’s grief was as long-enduring as it was acute. One year 
elapsed before he had devised the species of monument he thought 
worthy the memory of his beloved Anne, yet his expressions of tender- 
ness regarding her pervaded his covenant with the London artificers 
employed to erect it. He took, withal, the extraordinary step of having 
f.i3 own monumental statue made to repose by that of the queen, with 
the hands of the effigies clasped in each other: they are in gilded 
bronze. Some plunderers tore off the crown when the venerable abbey 
church was made a stable for the steeds of Cromwell’s troopers at the 
death of Charles I. The loss of the head-dress gives a certain degree of 
forlornness to the resemblance of Anne of Bohemia. She, who used to 
appear in a horned cap half a yard in height, is foreed to present herself. 
with no other ornament than her own dishevelled tresses. Her robe has 
been very curious!y engraved by the artist, with her device of ostriches 
and her husband’s Plantagenet emblem of the open pods of the broom 
plant, which are arranged on her dress so as to form elegant borders, 
cousins; yet the authority is no less than 


that of Blackstone, This circular of his pre- 
decessor was not confined to earls. 

1 Rymer’s Foedera contains a circular from 
the king to the citizens nearly similar to the 
above. 

2 Froissart. 

3 Rapin, vol. i. 701. There is a great con-~ 
tradiction between Rapin and Fox, when al- 
luding to this funeral sermon. Fox, in his 
dedication of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels to 
queen Elizabeth, in 1571, uses these words :— 
“Thomas Arundel, archbishop, at the funeral 


oration of queen Anne in 1394, did avouch, 
as Polydore Vergil saith, that she had the 
gospels with divers expositors, which she sent 
unto him to be verified and examined.” This 
is the direct contrary to Rapin’s assertion ; yet 
the whole current of events in Richard IIs 
reign strongly supports the assertion of the 
early reformers. that Anne of Bohemia was 
favourably inclined to them. Certain it is 
that her brother, king Wenceslaus of Bohe- 
mia (though no great honour to the cause), 
oe the Hussites in her nitive cou. 
v, 
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The skirts of her dress approach the form of the farthingale, which 
seems origijally a German costume. The tomb of Anne was com- 
menced in 1395; the indentures descriptive of its form are to be found 
in the Foedera. The marble part of the monument was consigned to 
the care of Stephen Loat, citizen and mason of London, and Henry 
Yevele, his partner. 

In the document alluded to above, occur these words :—‘“ And also 
smscriptions are to be graven about the tomb, such as will be delivered 
proper for it.” The actual inscription is in Latin; the sentiments are 
tender and refined, and the words are said to be composed by the king 
himself: it enters into the personal and mental qualifications of Anne, 
like one who knew and loved her :— 

“Under this stone lies Anna, here entombed, 
Wedded in this world’s life to the second Richard. 
To Christ were her meex virtues devoted, 
His poor she freely fed ‘rom her treasures ; 
Strife she assuaged, and swelling feuds appeased : 
Beauteous her form, her face surpassing fair. 
On June’s seventh day, thirteen hundred ninety-four, 


All comfort. was bereft, for through irremediable sickness 
She passed away into eternal joys.” 


Richard departed for Ireland soon after the burial of Anne; but his 
heart was still bleeding for the loss of his queen: although her want of 
progeny was one of the principal causes of the troubles of his reign, he 
mourned for her with the utmost constancy of affection. Frequently, 
‘when he was in his council-chamber at Dublin, if anything accidentally 
recalled her to his thoughts, he would burst into tears, rise, and 
suddenly leave the room} 

The people of England likewise deeply regretted this benignant and 
peace-loving queen, and long hallowed her memory by the simple yet 
expressive appellation of “ Good Queen Anne.” 


+ Burton’s Irish History. 


SE DO NOT TURN ; ae 
THE LEAVES OF 


ISABELLA OF VALOIS, 


SURNAMED THE LITTLE QUEEN, 


SECOND QUEEN-CONSORT OF RICHARD IL. 


TuE union of Isabella of Valois with Richard II, presented an anomaly 
to the people of England unprecedented in their annals. ‘They saw with 
astonishment an infant, not nine summers old, sharing the throne as 
the chosen queen-consort of a monaret ~ho had reached his thirtieth year. 
Richard, whose principal error was attention to his own private feelings 
in preference to the publie good, considered that, by the time this little 
princess grew up, the lapse of years would have mellowed his grief for 
the loved and lust Anne of Bohemia: he could not divorce his heart 
from the memory of his late queen sufficiently to give her a successor 
nearer his own age. 

Isabella of Valois was the daughter of Charles VI. of France and 
Tsabeau of Bavaria,—that queen of France afterwards so notorious for 
her wickedness; but at the time of the marriage of Richard LI. with 
her little daughter, queen Isabeau was only distinguished for great 
beauty and luxurious taste in dress and festivals. Charles VI. had 
already experienced two or three agonizing attacks of inflammation on 
the brain, which had yielded, however, to medical skilJ, and he was 
at this time a magnificent, prosperous, and popular sovereign, Isabella, 
the eldest child of this royal pair, first saw the light in the Louvre- 
palace, at Paris, 1887, November 9th. She was the fairest of a 
numerous and lovely family, the females of which were remarkable for 
the beauty lavished on them by the hand of nature. ‘The queen of 
France was the daughter of a German prince and an Italian princess ; 
she was renowned for the splendour of her large dark eyes, and the 
clearness and brightness of her complexion,—charms which were trans- 
mitted to her daughters in no common degree. Isabella had three brothers 
(who were successively dauphins) and four sisters,—Joanna, duchess of 
Bretagne; Marie, a nun; Michelle, the first duchess of Philip the Good, 
of Burgundy ; and Katherine the Fair, the queen of Henry V. of England. 
These royal ladies inherited their father’s goodness without his malady, 
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and their mother’s beauty without her vices. The princess [sabeila 
was precocious in intellect and stature, and every way worthy of ful- 
filling a queenly destiny. Unlike her sisters, Michelle and Katherine, 
who were cruelly neglected in their infant years, she was the darling of 
her parents and of the court of France. Isabella is no mute on the 
biographical page: the words she uttered have been chronicled, and 
though so young, both as the wife and widow of an English king, 
research will show that her actions were of some historical importance. 

“The king,” says Sir John de Grailly (a courtly informant of Frois- 
sart), “is advised to marry again, and has had researches made every 
where, but in vain, for a-suitable lady. He has been told that the king 
of Navarre has sisters and daughters, but he will not hear of them. 
The duke of Gloucester has likewise a grown-up girl, who is marriage- 
able, and well pleased would he beif his royal nephew would choose her ; 
but the king says ‘she is too nearly related, being his cousin-german.’ 
King Richard’s thoughts are so bent on the eldest daughter of the king 
of France, he will not hear of any other: it causes great wonder in this 
country that he should be so eager to marry the daughter of his adver- 
sary, and he is not the better beloved for it. King Richard has been 
told ‘that the lady is by far too young, and that even in five or six 
years she would not be the proper age for a wife.’ He replied plea- 
santly, ‘that every day would remedy the deficiency of age, and her 
youth was one of his reasons for preferring her, because he should edu- 
eate her and bring her up to his own mind, and to the manners and 
customs of the English; and that, as for himself, he was young enough 
to wait for her.’ ” 

Froissart was staying at Eltham-palace when the parliament met to 
debate the marriage in the beautiful Gothic hall While they were 
walking on the terrace, Sir Richard Sturry, one of the king’s household, 
gave him this information :—‘* The king made the archbishop of Can- 
terbury speak of the business of his marriage. In the debate it was 
agreed that the archbishop of Dublin, the earl of Rutland, and the earl- 
marshal, with twenty knights and forty squires of honour, should wait 
on the king of France, and propose a treaty of marriage between him and 
the princess Isabella. The Sunday after the departure of the embassy, 
Richard II. was at leisure to receive the presentation-copy of the poesies 
prepared for him by Sir John Froissart. ‘I presented it to him in his 
chamber, for I had it with me, and laid it on his bed.’ From this pas- 
sage it would appear that the king received him before he had risen. 
* He took it, and looked into it with much pleasure. He ought to have 
peen pleased, for it was handsomely written and illuminated, and bound 
in crimson velvet, with ten silver-gilt studs, and roses of the same in 


1 The refined taste of the late princess Sophia Matilda led to the recent restoration of this 
relic, 
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the middle, with two large clasps of silver gilt, richly worked with rosea 
in the centre.’ The king asked me, ‘Of what the book treated?’ 1 
replied, ‘Of love.’ He was pleased with the answer, and dipped into 
several places, reading parts aloud remarkably well, for he read and 
spoke French in perfection. He then gave it to one of his knights, Sin 
Richard Credon,! to carry it to his oratory, and made me many acknow- 
ledements for it, especially one hundred nobles in a silver goblet, 
When the English embassy arrived at Paris, they were lodged neat 
the Croix du Tiroir. The king of France resided at the Louvre, and 
the queen and her children at the hétel de St. Pol, on the banks of the 
Seine ; and to please the English lords, their request was granted to 
visit the queen and her family, and especially the little princess, whem 
they were soliciting to be bestowed as the wife of their king, as they 
were impatient to behold her, This had been at first refused, for the 
French council excused themselves by observing, ‘hat she was as yet 
but eight years; how could any one know how a young child would - 
conduct herself at such an interviewr’” She had, however, been care- 
fully educated, as she proved when the English nobles waited upon her ; 
for “ when the earl-marshal dropped upon his knee, saying, ‘ Madam, if 
it please God, you shall be our lady and queen ; she replied instantly, 
and without any one prompting her, ‘Sir, if it please God, and my lord 
and father, that I be queen of England, I shall be well pleased thereat, 
for I have been told I shall then be a great lady.’ She made the earl- 
marshal rise, and, taking him by the hand, led him to queen Isabeau, 
her mother, who was much pleased at her answer, as were all who 
heard it. The appearance and manners of this young princess were 
‘very agreeable to the English ambassadors, and they thought among 
themselves she would be a lady of high honour and worth.” ? 

Just before the young Isabella arrived in England, the duke of Lan- 
caster thought fit to give his princely hand to Katherine Rouet, who had 
been governess to his daughters, and was already mother to those sons of 
the duke so celebrated in English history as the Beauforts, Serious were 
the feuds this misalliance raised in the royal family. “ When the 
marriage of the duke of Lancaster was announced to the ladies of royal 
descent in England, such as the duchess of Gloucester and the countess 
vf Arundel (who was a Mortimer of the line of Clarence), they were 
greatly shocked, and said, ‘the duke had disgraced himself by marrying 
a woman of light character, and as she would take rank as second 
lady in the kingdom, the young queen would be dishonourably accom- 
panied by her; but, for their parts, they would leave her to do the 
honours of the court alone, for they would never enter any place where 
3he was. They themselves would be disgraced if they permitted such 
a base-born duchess, who had been mistress to the duke, both before 

‘ This knight was probably the author “f Creton’s Metrical Chronicle, 2 Froissart, _ 
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and after his marriage with the princess Constance, to take precedence of 
them, and their hearts would burst with grief were it to happen.’ 
‘hose persons of the royal family who were the most outrageous on the 
subject were the duke and duchess of Gloucester.” Thus was the court 
of king Richard in a state of ferment with the discontents of the prin- 
cesses of the house of Plantagenet, just at the time when he required 
them to assemble for the purpose of receiving his infant bride. While 
these ladies were settling their points of precedency, the princess Isabella 
was espoused in Paris by the earl-marshal, as proxy for his royal 
master, ‘“‘She was from that time,” says Froissart, ‘styled the queen 
of Engiand. And J was.at the time told it was pretty to see her, 
young as she was, practising how to act the queen.”? 

The king of France sent to England the count St. Pol, who had mar- 
ried Richard’s half-sister, Maud Holland, surnamed “the Fair.” King 
Richard promised his brother-in-law that he would come to Calais and 
have an interview with the king of France, when his bride was to be 
delivered to him; and if a peace could not be agreed upon, a truce for 
thirty or forty years was to be established. King Richard crossed the 
sea to Calais, while the king of France, his queen, and the young prin- 
cess advanced as far as St. Omer, where they remained till the treaty of 
peace assumed some hopeful form, It was, however, in vain that the 
French strove to soften the opposition of the duke of Gloucester by 


flattering attentions and the handsome presents they offered him. He 


accepted the presents, ‘‘but the same rancour remained in his breast, 
and in spite of every thing, when the peace was mentioned, his answers 
were as crabbed and severe as ever. It was observed that he pointed 
out the rich plate of gold and silver to his friends, observing ‘that 
France was still a very rich country, and that peace ought not to be 
made,’”—a remark more worthy of a bandit than a royal guest. The 
king of England at last contrived to discover the means of allaying this 
bellicose disposition in his uncle: the bribe was enormous, considering 
the duke’s constant exhortations in regard to economy in the govern- 
ment, The king was forced to promise his patriotic uncle fifty thousand 
nobles on his return home, and to create his only son, Humphrey, earl 
of Rochester, with a pension of two thousand nobles per annum. After 
the application of such unconscionable bribes, uo impediments remained 
to the peace and marriage, which were concluded without the restora- 
tion of Calais being insisted on by France. The two kings left their 
lodgings on the point of ten o’clock, October 27, 1895 ;? they proceeded 
on foot to a certain space which had been fixed on for their meeting, and 
which was surrounded by four hundred French and as many English 
knights, brilliantly armed, who stood with drawn swords, These 


knights were so marshalled, that the two kings passed between their 


4 Froissart, 3 Tbid, 
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ranks, conducted in the following order: the dukes of Lancaster and 
Gloucester sujported the king of France, while the dukes of Berri and 
Burgundy, uncles of the French king, conducted king Richard, and thus 
they advanced slowly through the ranks of the knights; and when the 
two kinys were on the point of meeting, the eight hundred knights fell 
on their knees and wept for joy,”"—a unanimity of feeling very remark- 
able in eight hundred knights. 

“King Richard and king Charles met bare-headed, and, having 
saluted, took each other by the hand, when the king of France led the 
king of England to his tent, which was handsome and richly adorned; 
the four dukes took each other by the hand, and followed them. The 
English and French knights remained in their ranks, looking at each 
other with good humour, and never stirred till the whole ceremony was 
over. When the two kings entered the tent, holding each other by the 
hand, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, who had been left in the tent 
to welcome the monarchs, cast themselves on their knees before them : 
the kings stopped, and made them rise. The six dukes then assembled 
in front of the tent, and conversed together; meantime the kings went 
into the tent and conferred solus, while the wine and spices were pre- 
paring. The-duke of Berri served the king of France with the comfit- 
box, and the duke of Burgundy with the cup of wine. In like manner 
was the king of England served by the dukes of Lancaster and 
Gloucester. After the kings had been served, the knights of France 
and England took the wine and comfits, and served the prelates, dukes, 
princes, and counts; and after them, the squires and other officers of the 
household did the same to all within the tents, until every one had par- 
taken of the wine and spices; during which time the two monarchs 
conversed freely. 

“ Dinner-tables were laid out: that for the kings was very handsome, 
and the sideboard was covered with magnificent plate. The two kings 
were seated by themselves, the king of France at the top of the table, 
and the king of England below him, at a good distance from each other. 
They were served by the dukes of Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon: the 
last entertained the two monarchs with many gay remarks, to make 
them laugh, and those about the royal table, for he had much drollery ; 
and, addressing the king of England, said,—‘ My lord king of England, 
you oucht:to make good cheer, for you have had all your wishes grati- 
fied. You have a wife, or shall have one, for she will speedily be 
delivered you.’—‘ Bourbonnois,’ replied the king of France, ‘ we wish 
our daughter were as old as our cousin of St. Pol,} though we were to 
double her dower, for then she would love our son of England much 
more.” ‘The king of England, who understood French well, noticed 


1 This young lady was niece to king Richard, the daughter of Mand Holland, surnamed the 
Fair. She was probably the beauty of that festival. 
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these words, and, immediately bowing to the king of France, replied,— ~ 
©Good father-in-law, the age of our wife pleases us right well. We pay 
not great attention respecting age, as we value your love; for we shall 
now be so strongly united, that no king in Christendom can in any way 
hurt us.’” 

When dinner was over, which lasted not long, the cloth was removed, 
the tables carried away, and wine and spices brought. After this the 
young bride entered the tent, attended by a great number of ladies and 
damsels. King Charles led her by the hand, and gave her to the king 
of England, who immediately rose and took his leave. The little queen 
was placed in a very rich litter, which had been prepared for her; but 
of all the French ladies who were there, only the lady de Coucy went 
with her, for there were many of the principal ladies of England in 
presence, such as the duchesses of Lancaster, York, Gloucester, and 
Treland,! the lady of Namur, the lady Poynings, and many others, who 
all received queen Isabella with great joy. When the ladies were ready, 
the king of England and his lords departed with the young princess ; 
and, riding at a good pace, arrived at Calais. 

On the Tuesday, which was All Saints’-day, the king of England was 
married by the archbishop of Canterbury in the church of St. Nicholas, 
of Calais, to the lady Isabella. Great was the feasting on the occasion ; 
“and the heralds and minstrels were so liberally paid, that they were 
satisfied.” Richard renounced at this marriage (to the indignation of 
the duke of Gloucester) all claims to the crown of France in right of 
Isabella or her descendants,? The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 
came to Calais to visit the king and queen of England two days after 
the marriage ; and on the morrow they went back to St. Omer, where 
the king and queen of France waited for them. That same Friday 
morning king Richard and queen Isabella, having heard an early mass 
and drunk some wine, embarked on board the vessels that had been 
prepared for them. With a favourable wind, in less than three hours 
they arrived at Dover. The queen dined at the castle, and slept the 
next night at Rochester. Tassing through Dartford, she arrived at the 
palace at Eltham, where the nobles and their ladies took leave of the 
king and queen, and went to their homes. 

The young queen’s entry into London is thus noted by our chro- 

~niclers ;—‘‘'l’he young queen Isabella, commonly ealled ‘the Little,’ 
(for she was not eight years old) was conveyed from Kennington, near 
to Lambeth-palace, through Southwark, to the Tower of London, Noy. 
13th, when such a multitude of persons went out to see her, that on 
London-bridge nine persons were crushed to death, of whom the prior of 
Tiptree was one, and a matron of Cornhill another.”* The queen slept 


1 The widow of Robert de Vere. % Froissart, 3 Stowe, 
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one night at the Tower, and the next day was conducted in high pomp 
to Westminster, where king Richard was waiting in his palace to 
receive her, ‘This day the Londoners made very rich presents to the 
queen, which were most graciously accepted. 

The portion of Isabella was considerable, consisting of 800,000 franes 
in gold, to be paid in yearly instalments. She brought with her a 
wardrobe of great richness. Among her garments was a robe and 
mantle, unequalled in England, made of red velvet embossed with birds 
of goldsmiths’ work, perched upon branches of pearls and emeralds. 
The robe was trimmed down the sides with miniver, and had a cape 
and hood of the same fur: the mantle was lined with ermine. Another 
robe was of murrey-mezereon velvet, embroidered with pearl roses. She 
had coronets, rings, necklaces, and clasps, amounting to 500,000 erowns. 
Her chamber-hangings were red and white satin, embroidered with 
figures of vintages and shepherdesses. Her jewels were afterwards a 
matter of political controversy between England and France. 

Windgor was the chief residence of the royal child, who was called 
queen-consort of England.! Here her education proceeded, under the 
superintendence of the second daughter of Engelraud de Coucy; and 
here the king, whose feminine beauty of features and complexion some- 
what qualified the disparity of years between a man of thirty and a girl 
of ten, behaved to his young wife with such winning attention, that she 
retained a tender remembrance of him long after he was hurried to 
prison and the grave. The visits of Richard caused some cessation 
from the routine of education; while his gay temper, his musical 
accomplishments, his splendour of dress, and softness of manners to 
females, won the young heart of Isabella. 

The king had expended prodigious sums on the royal progress to 
France, and on the marriage and pompous entry of the little queen, 
These debts had now to be liquidated; and a struggle soon commenced 
between the king and the popular party coneerning the supplies. From 
the earliest period of her sojourn in England there was more probability 
that Isabella would share a prison than a throne. The duke of. 
Gloucester’s object was the life-long incarceration of the harmless little 
queen: “ He invited the earl of March? to comeand visit him at Pleshy. 
There he unbosamed to him all the secrets of his heart, telling him that 
certain influential persons had elected him as king of England, resolving 
that king Richard and his queen were to be deposed and forthwith con- 
fined in prison, where they were to be maintained. with ample provision 
during their lives; and he besought his nephew ‘to give due considera- 

1 Stowe’s London Chronicle expressly says was the heir-presumptive to the throne, the — 
the young queen was crowned on the 8th of grandson of Lionel of Clarence. A deep ob- — 
ganuary. No particulars are cited of this co- scurity rests on the characters and conduct of © 


ronation. the princes of the blood of the line of Mortimer | 
_ 8 It will be remembered that this prince in general history. | 
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tion to this project, which was supported by the earl of Arundel, the earl 


_ ef Warwick, and many of the prelates and barons of England.’ The 


earl of March was thunderstruck at hearing this proposal from his 
uucle ; but, young as he was, he concealed his emotion.” The duke of 
Gloucester, observing the manner of his nephew, entreated that he would 
keep bis discourse very secret. This Mortimer promised to do, and 
faithfully kept his word; but, honourably resolving to flee from such 
strong temptation to his integrity and loyalty, he craved leave of king 
Richard to visit his Lrish domains.} 

“The count de St. Pol had been sent into England by the king of 
France, in order to see his daughter, and learn how she was going on, 
The king consulted him, and his uncles Lancaster and York, on the 
danger that threatened him and his young consort. ‘ My good uncles,’ 
said he, ‘for the love of God, advise me how to act. I am daily 
informed that your brother, the duke of Gloucester, is determined to 
seize and confine me for life in one of my castles, and that the Londoners 
mean to join him in this iniquity. Their plan is, withal, to separate 
my queen from me, who is but a child, and shut her up in some other 
place of confinement. Now, my dear uncles, such cruel acts as these 
must be prevented.’ The dukes of Lancaster and York saw that their 
nephew was in great anguish of heart, and they knew that what he said 
was strictly true, but they replied to this effect: ‘ Have a little patience, 
my lord king. We know well that our brother Gloucester has the 
worst temper of any man in England. He talks frequently of things 
he cannot execute, and neither he nor his abettors can break the peace 
which has been signed, nor succeed in imprisoning you in any castle, 


- Depend on it, we will never suffer it, nor that you should be separated 


—— ee 


from the queen.’ 

“ By these words the two dukes calmed king Richard’s mind; but 
they left the king’s household with their families, the duke of Lan- 
caster taking with him his duchess, who had for some time been the 
companion of the young queen of England. The king’s servants very 


frequently represented to him the danger of remaining in their offices. 


‘Be assured, dear sir, that as long as the duke of Gloucester lives 
there will never be any quiet for your court, nor for England. Be 
sides, he publicly threatens to confine you and your qucen. As for 
the queen, she need not care: she is young, and the beloved child 
of the king of France; the duke of Gloucester dare not hurt her, but 
many evils will he bring on you and on England.’ These representa- 
tions sank deeply in the mind of king Richard, and soon after led to his 
uncle’s violent death.” 

Whatever were the ill intentions of the duke of Gloucester against 
the king and his unoffending little queen, the treacherous manner in 
1 He was made lord deputy (viceroy) of Ireland, 
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which king Richard lured his uncle to destruction must revolt all minds, 
for every tie of hospitality and social intercourse was violated by him. 
This, his first step in guilt, was followed by the illegal execution of the 
earl of Arundel, Richard’s conscience was not accustomed to cruelty ; 
and after the death of Arundel his sleep was broken, and his peace was 
gone. Heused to awake in horror, exclaiming ‘that his bed was covered 
with the blood of the earl.” 

The peace of the court was soon broken, recriminating accusations 
between Henry of Bolingbroke, heir to John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster, and the earl-marshal, who had been created duke of Norfolk, 
were bandied. In the true spirit of the age, they appealed to 
wager of battle, and actually presented themselves in the lists at 
Coventry, when the king parted them by throwing down his warder, 
and finished the scene by sentencing Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, to 
banishment for life, and Henry to exile for seven years. While 
Richard’s affairs remained in this unsettled state, the English court 
was thrown into consternation by the death of the heir-presump- 
tive of the kingdom, Roger Mortimer, who was at that time lord deputy 
of Ireland. There was a strong attachment between Richard and his 
vhivalric heir: the king passionately bewailed him, and resolved to 
make an expedition to Ireland, to quell the rebellion that ensued on the 
death of his viceroy. Just before the departure of king Richard for his 
Trish campaign, he proclaimed throughout his realm that a grand tour: 
rament would be held at Windsor by forty knights and forty squires, 
all clad in green, bearing the young queen’s device of a white falcon. 
‘They maintained the beauty of the virgin queen of England against all 
comers. Isabella herself, attended by the noblest ladies and damsels of — 
the land, was present, and dispensed the prizes. | 

King Richard commenced his march to Ireland, May, 1399; he tarried 
some hours at Windsor-castle, on his road to the western coast, in order — 
to bid his young queen farewell before he departed for Ireland. — 
Although only twelve years of age, Isabella had grown tall and very 
lovely ; she was rapidly assuming a womanly appearance. The king 
seemed greatly struck with the improvement in her person, and the 
progress she had made in her education. Yet he had sent to dwell with 
her witnesses, whose deep grief and mournful habiliments for the loss of 
a husband and father could have told their young queen, even if their — 
lips dared not speak, that the king had stained his hands with kindred — 
blood, According to Froissart, Richard II, had sent the widowed | 
duchess of Gloucester and her daughters to reside with Isabella at — 
Windsor,—apparently under some species of restraint. 

Before king Richard left Windsor-castle he discovered that consider- 
able reforms were required in his consort’s establishment. The lady de 
Coucy, his cousin-german, was the queer’s governess and principal lady 
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of honour; but, on his arrival at Windsor, it was represented to him 
that this lady took as much state upon her as if she had been in the 
situation of her mother, the princess-royal of England, or even the queen 
herself. In fact, the extravagance of the lady de Coucy kuew no 
bounds; “for,” said the king’s informer, “ she has eighteen horses at her 
command. But this does not suffice; she has a large train belonging to 
her husband, and in his livery, whenever she comes and goes. She 
keeps two or three goldsmiths, two ot thfee cutlers, and two or three 
furriers constantly employed, as much as you and your queen. She is 
also building a chapel that will cost 1400 nobles.” Exasperated at this 
extravagance, the king dismissed the lady de Coucy from her office in 
the queen’s establishment: he paid all the debts she had incurred, and 
commanded her to leave the country forthwith,—an order she certainly 
disobeyed, as will afterwards be seen. In the place of this lady, Richard 
appointed the widowed lady Mortimer,’ who was his own niéce Eleanor, 

_ To her he gave the precious charge of his fair young consort. 

The scene of Richard’s parting from Isabella was Windsor church. 
He had previously assisted at a solemn mass, and indulged his musical 
tastes by chanting a collect; he likewise made a rich offering. On 
Icaving the church he partook of wine and comfits at the door with his 
little consort; then lifting her up in his arms he Kissed her repeatedly, 
saving, ‘“ Adieu, madame! adieu, till we mect again.” The king imme- 
diately resumed his march to Bristol, and embarked on his ill-timed 
expedition to Ireland. 

Henry of Bolingbroke landed with hostile intentions at Ravenspur, in 
Yorkshire, July 4, the same summer, during Richard’s absence. His 
invasion had an immediate effect on the destination of the little queen 
Isabella ; the regent York hurried her from the castle of Windsor to the 
still stronger fortress of Wallingford, where she remained while 
England was lost by her royal lord, and won by his rival Henry of 
Bolingbroke. 

After landing at Milford-Haven on his return from Ireland, kin, 
Richard took shelter among the Welsh castles still loyal to him. Here 
he might have found refuge till a reaction in his favour in England 
gave hopes of better times; but the king’s luxurious habits made the 
rough living at these castles intolerable to him. Indeed, as the chroni- 
cler, De Marque, declares, “they were totally unfurnished, and that 
Richard had to sleep on straw during his sojourn in Wales. He endured 
this inconvenience for five or six nights; but, in truth, a farthing’s 
worth of victuals was not to be found at any of them. Certes, I cannot 

‘tell the misery of the king’s train, even at QWaernarvon. He then 
returned to Conway, where he bewailed his absence from his wife, 


1 The whole of this passage is drawn from the MS, of the Ambassades, Lady Mortimer 
was Eleanor Holland, 
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of whom he was very fond.” The following seems a little poem 
composed by him in his tribulation: “‘ My mistress and my consort, 
accursed be the man who thus separateth us! I am dying of grief 
because of it. My fair sister, my lady, and my sole desire! since I am 
robbed of the pleasure of beholding thee, such pain and affliction 
oppresseth my whole heart, that I am ofttimes near despair, Alas, 
Tsabel! rightful daughter of France! you were wont to be my joy, my 
hope, my consolation. And now I plainly see, that through the violence 
of fortune, which hath slain many a man, I must be deprived of you; 
whereat I often endure so sincere a pang that day and night I am in 
danger of bitter death. And it is no-marvel, when I from such a 
heicht have fallen so low, and lose my joy, my solace, and my consort.” 

Henry of Bolingbroke, it is said, gained possession, by a cowp-de- 
main, of 700,000/., the treasury of the unfortunate Richard. With 
amazing celerity Henry traversed England, attended by sixty thousand 
Londoners and other malcontents, who had been disgusted with Richard’s 
despotic government. With this disorderly militia, Henry presented 
himself before the gates of Flint-castle, where Richard and a few faithful 
knights remained on the defensive. Here he boldly demanded an 
audience with the king, who agreed to admit him, and eleven others, to 
pass the wicket of the castle? Henry spoke aloud, without paying any 
honour or reverence to the king, asking, ‘‘ Have you broken your fast ?” 
The king answered, “ No; it is yet early morn. Why do you ask ?”— 
“Tt is time you should breakfast,” replied Henry, “‘ for you have a great 
way to ride.”—‘* What road?” asked the king. “ You must wend to 
London,” said Henry; ‘‘and I advise you to eat and drink heartily, 
that you may perform the journey more gaily.”—‘“* Well,” said the 
king, “if that is the case, let the tables be covered.” 

When this was done, the king washed his hands, and seated himself at 
table. He saw the whole country, from the windows of the castle, was 
eovered with men-at-arms. On rising from the table, he asked his 
cousin who they were? “For most part Londoners,” was the answer. 
“ And what do they want?” inquired the king. “They want to take 
you,” replied Henry, “‘and carry you prisoner to the Tower; and there 
is no pacifying them unless you yield yourself my prisoner.” The king 
did so, promising to do whatever he should advise. His officers sur- 
rendered likewise to Henry, who, in the presence of the eleven that 
accompanied him, received the king and his attendants as prisoners. 

“T heard,” says Froissart, “of a singular circumstance that happened © 
just then, which I must mention. King Richard had a greyhound, — 
named Math, beautiful beyond description, who would not notice or 
follow any one but the king. Whenever Richard rode abroad, the grey- 


1 Archeologia, from the MS. of a French gentleman, an attendant on Richara, trazslate¢ 
by the rev. Mr. Webbe, Froissart. 
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houna was loosed by the person who had the care of him: and that 
instant he ran to caress his royal master, by placing his two fore-feet on 
his shoulders. It fell out, that as the king and his cousin, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, were conversing in the court-yard of Flint-castle, when 
their horses were preparing, the greyhound Math was untied, but instead 
of running as usual to king Richard, he passed him and leaped to 
Henry’s shoulders, paying him every court, the same as he used to his 
own master. Henry, not acquainted with this greyhound, asked the 
king the meaning of his fondness? ‘Cousin, replied Richard, ‘it means 
a great deal for you, and very little for me’—‘How?’ said Henry; 
“pray explain it.—‘I understand by it, said the unfortunate king, 
‘that this my favourite greyhound, Math, fondles and pays his court to 
you this day as king of England, which you will be, and I shall be 
deposed, for that the natural instinct of the creature perceives. Keep 
him, therefore, by your side; for lo! he leaveth me, and will ever follow 
you.’ Henry treasured up what king Richard had said, and paid atten- 
tion to the greyhound Math, who would no more follow Richard of 
Bourdeanx, but kept by the side of Henry, as was witnessed by thirty 
thousand men.”? 

The attendants of king Richard have chronicled the humiliations and 
sufferings of their royal master, on this pilgrimage of sorrow and degra- 
dation, with a more indignant pen than that of Froissart, declaring that, 
to grieve and break the spirit of the royal captive, his fine-spirited 
horses were taken from him, and he was compelled to perform every 
stage on sorry, miserable jades, not worth ten shillings. This was a 
deep mortification, since among the king’s luxuries he had indulged an 
expensive taste for noble and costly steeds. The king attempted to 
escape at Lichfield, where he dropped from a window of the tower in 
which he slept ; but was perceived, and brought by force into Lichfield 
castle again. As far as Coventry, parties of the king’s faithful Welsh- 
men pursued Henry of Bolingbroke’s army, and harassed its rear. They 
were instigated and led by Richard’s beloved squire and minstrel, Owen 
Glendower, who, from the hour when his royal patron became the 
prisoner of “aspiring Bolingbroke,” vowed and maintained a life-long 
enmity against the supplanter of his king? 

The young queen found herself in the power of the usurper almost 
simultaneously with her unfortunate husband. Directly the news 
arrived that Richard had surrendered himself, the garrisons of the royal 
castles of Windsor and Wallingford yielded to Henry of Bolingbroke, 


Froissart, 
2 Among the most beautiful of the Welsh tunate prince; it was afterwards sung and 
melodies still exists the well-known air, layed in the many risings im favow. # 
“Sweet Richard.” Tradition declares this Richard, with the same powerful effect that 


melody was composed by Glendower about the celebrated Jacobite airs had on ihe parth 
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this time, as a tribute of regret to his unfor- sans of the house of Stuart, 
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The young Isabella, it is said, met her luckless husband on the road, 
during his sad pilgr mage towards the metropolis as a captive to Henry. 
“heir meeting and parting were tender and heart-breaking. Shakspeare 
nas made use of this tradition with beautiful effect. 

In the midst of these changes, the young queen was hurried from 
place to place with little rest. From Wallingford she was carried by 
the popular party to Leeds-ceastle, in Kent, where she was placed under 
the care of the widowed duchess of Ireland; who, having been wronged 
by king Richard and his late queen, was not supposed to be extremely 
favourable to the cause of the imprisoned monarch, As lady de Coucy 
was sister to the duchess, she certainly obtained access to the queen 
again, notwithstanding her dismissal by king Riehard; for she was at 
Leeds-castle when the insurgent Londoners took umbrage at her vicinity 
to the queen of Richard, and one of their leaders thus addressed her :— 
“ Lady, make instant preparations of departure, fur we will not suffer you 
to remain longer here. Take care, on saying farewell to queen Isabel, 
that you show not any tokens of anger at our dismissing you; but tell 
her that your husband and daughter in France have sent to ertteat your 
return. This we advise you to do, if you regard your life. You must 
ask no questions and make no remarks to the qucen, on anything that 
is going on. You will be escorted to Dover, und embarked in the 
passage-boat for Boulogne.” The lady de Coucy, alarmed at these 
menaces, and knowing those who made them to be eruel and full of 
hatred, replied, “‘ That in God’s name she would do as they directed.” 

After this dismissal, none in the young queen’s service were sup- 
posed to be partial to king Richard. A new retinue was formed for 
her, of ladies, damsels, and varlets, who were strictly enjoined never 
to name Richard to her.) It is asserted by all French chroniclers that 
the heart of the young Isabella was devoted to Richard: “for he nad 
behaved so amiably to her that she loved him entirely.” While, by a cruel 
policy, her youthful mind was torn with the pangs of suspense and the 
pain of parting from her native attendants, Richard was conveyed from 
Shene by night and lodged secretly in the Tower, with such of his 
triends and ministers as were peculiarly obnoxious to the Londoners, 

After enduring many mortifications at the Tower, king Richard 
offered to resign the crown to Henry of Bolingbroke, who immediately 
replied, “It is necessary that the three estates of the realm should heat 
this proposition ; and in three days the parliaments will be collected, 
and can debate on the subject.” So far his rejoinder was made with 
moderation and propriety, but he added,—* The people want to crowu 
me; for the common report in the country is, that I have a better 
tight to the crown than you. This was told: our grandfather, king 
Ridward, of happy memory, when he educated you, and had you 

4 Froissart, and MS, of the Ambassadea, 
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acknowledged heir to the crown; but his love was so strong for his 
son, the ptince of Wales, nothing could make him alter his purpose. 
If you had followed the example of the ptince; you might still have 
been king; but you have always acted so contrary; as to occasion the 
rumour to be generally believed throughout England that you were not 
the son of the prince of Wales, but of a priest or canon, As for me, 
I will give you my protection, and will guard and preserve your life 
through compassion, as long asI shall be able.”! For two hours did 
Henry thus converse, contiuing to reproach the king with all the 
wrong he had ever been guilty of in the whole course of his life, 
especially with the deaths of Gloucester and Arundel. He then re- 
entered his barge, and rettirned to his house, dnd on the morrow renewed 
his orders for the assembling of parliament. 

Richard’s faithful attendant, Creton, and the manuscript of the Am- 
bussades, portray the unfortunate king, at intervals, with the lion-like 
desperation of the Plantagenets awakened in his breast. Sometimes the 
thoughts of his young wife, a prisoner like himself, and perhaps in equal 
danger, gave rise to tempests of rage, before whose sway the insolence of 
the usurper seems to have quailed, when in his presence. The dukes of 
York and Aumerle, and Henry, now called duke of Lancaster, went to 
the Tower, and sent the young earl of Arundel? to bid the king come to 
them out of his privy chamber. When this message was delivered to 
Richard, he replied, ** Tell Henry of Lancaster from me, I shall do no 
such thing ; if he has ought to say, let him come to me.” 

On entering the king’s apartment, none showed any respect to him 
but Henry, who took off his cap, and, saluting him respectfully, said, 
“Here is our cousin, the duke of Aumerle, and our uncle the duke. of 
York, who wish to speak to you.” Richard answered, ‘‘ Cousin, they 
are not fit to speak to me.” “But have the goodness to hear them,” 
said Henry. Upon whith Richard uttered an oath, and exclaimed, 
tuming to York,’ “Thou villain! what wouldst thou say tome! And 
thou, traitor of Rutland! thou art neither good nor worthy to speak to 
me, nor to beat the name of duke, earl, or knight, Thou, and the 
villain thy father, foully have ye betrayed me;* in a cursed hour were 
ye born; by your false counsel was my uncle Gloucester put to death 1” 
Aumerle replied to the king, ‘‘ That he lied,” and threw down his bonnet 
at his feet: upon which Richard exclaimed, “I am king and thy lord; 
and will continue king, and be greater lord than I ever was, in spite 
- of all my enemies!” Upon this, Henry imposed silence on Auinerle. 

Richard then, turning with a fierce countenance to Henry of Lan- 
caster, asked “‘ Why he was in confinement? and why under a guard 

1 Froissart. Auinerle had just sutrendered the loyal city 
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of armed men? Am I your servant, or am I your king? What do 
you mean to do with me?” Henry replied, “ Yon are my king and 
wy lord; but the council of the realm have determined that you are to 
be kept in confinement till the decision of parliament.” The king then 
swore a deep oath, and said, “ Let me have my wife.” ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
replied Henry; ‘‘it is forbidden by the council that you should see 
queen Isabel.” ‘hen the king in wrath walked about the room, 
breaking into passionate exclamations and appeals to Heaven, calied 
them “false traitors,” offered to fight “‘ any four of them,” threw down 
his bonnet as a gage, spoke “‘of his father’s and his grandfather's 
fame, and his reign of twenty-one years.” Henry of Lancaster then 
fell on his knees, and besought him ‘to be quiet till the meeting of 
parliament.” 

Before the meeting of parliament, this burst of spirit had subsided in 
deep despondency. Stowe declares that Richard’s abdication took place 
in Westminster-hall ; and that, by a singular coincidence, this ceremony 
was the first solemnized in that building since its new erection by 
him. The parliament waited, sitting in Westminster-hall, the ter- 
mination of the following scene, which took place at Richard’s prison 
in the Tower, Henry rode to the Tower with a selected number of 
prelates, dukes, earls, and knights, and dismounted in the court-yard; 
while king Richard, royally robed, with the sceptre in his hand and the 
crown on his head, entered the hall in the Tower, but without sup- 
porters on either side, which was his usual state. He then addressed 
the company as follows: “‘I have reigned king of England, duke of 
Aquitaine, and lord of Ireland, about twenty-two years; which royalty, 
lordship, sceptre, and crown, I now freely and willingly resign to 
my cousin, Henry of Lancaster, and entreat of him, in the presence 
of you all, to accept of this sceptre.” He then tendered the sceptre to 
Henry of Lancaster, who took it and gave it to the archbishop of 
Canterbury. King Richard next raised up his crown with both his 
hands from his head, and placing it before him, said,—‘‘ Henry, fair 
cousin, I present and give to you this crown, with which I was crowned 
king of England, and with it all the rights dependent on it.” Henry 
of Lancaster received the royal diadem, and delivered it over to the 
archbishop. f 

Thus was the resignation accepted. The king was led back to the 
apartments in the Tower from whence he had been conducted. Tho 
two jewels (the crown and sceptre) were safely packed up and given to 
proper guards, who placed them in the treasury of Westminster-abbey 
until they should be needed.! 

1 Froissart. This narrative is in perfect crown and regalia should be in the keeping of 
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The news of the restraint in which the young queen of England was 
held had been carried by some merchants of Bruges to the coast of 
France, together with the account of the deposition of her husband. 
But when the lady de Coucy arrived, who had been attached to the 
household of Isabella, the whole truth was known. Directly she 
alichted at the hotel of her lord at Paris, the king of France sent there 
to hear news of his daughter: he was so much shocked at the ill-tidings 
she told of Isabella and her husband, that though his health had been 
good for some time, his agitation, on hearing of his daughter’s reverse of 
fortune, brought back his fits of frenzy. ‘The duke of Burgundy said, - 
“The marriage of king Richard with Isabella was unadvised, and so I 
declared when it was proposed. Since the English have imprisoned 
king Richard, they will assuredly put him to death; for they always 
hated him, beeause he preferred peace to war. ‘They will as certainly 
crown Henry of Lancaster.” This prediction ofthe queen’s uncle proved 
true. During the last days of September, Henry of Lancaster was recog- 
nised by the majority of the assembled parliament as king; and was 
magnificently crowned in October. 

While this revolution was effected, the young queen was removed to 
Sunninghill ; there she was kept a state prisoner, and sedulously mis- 
informed regarding the events that had befallen her husband. The 
last hopes of king Richard had ended in despair when his cousin 
Aumerle had yielded the loyal city of Bristol, and his brother-in-law 
Huntingdon given up Calais, and sworn fealty to Henry 1V. This 
fealty, however, ouly lasted six weeks. A plot was set on foot, headed 
by Aumerle, Huntingdon, and Salisbury, for killing Henry IV., at a 
tournament they were about to give at Windsor. Henry, whose health 
soon broke under the anxieties which beset the crown of thorns he had 
assumed, was sick at Windsor-castle. ‘here was a spiked instrument 
concealed in his bed, for the purpose of destroying him when he lay 
down to rest; its introduction, says the monk of Evesham, “ was attri- 
buted to one of the young queen’s servants.” 

Richard’s doom was now sealed. He was put on board a small ship by 
night, and taken down the Thames, landed on the coast of Yorkshire, 
and hurried to Pontefract-castle ; meantime, the confederate lords flew 
to arnis, and, dressing up king Richard’s chaplain, Maudelain,! in royal 
robes, proclaimed that the deposed king had escaped from his gaolers, 
The young queen Isabella took an extraordinary part in this movement 
for the restoration of her husband. When the earls of Kent and Salis- 
bury came with their forces to Sunninghill, where she was abiding, they 


1 He was exceedingly like Richard, and He had adhered to Richard with the utmoct 
d to be an illegitimate son of one of fidelity, from his lamling in Wales till his 
the royal family; he was implicated in the capture at Flint, 
illegal execution of the duke of Gloucester, 
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told her “They had driven the usurper Bolingbroke fiom Windsor 
to the stronghold of the Tower, and that her husband had escaped, 
and was then in full march to meet her at the head of a hundred 
thousand men.” Overjoyed at this news, the young queen put herself 
at their disposal. She took great pleasure in ordering the badges of 
Henry IV. to be torn from her household, and replaced by those of her 
toyal husband; in which “ harmless spite,” says Hayward, “ the queen 
Isabel took the utmost satisfaction.” A proclamation was likewise 
issued in her name, declaring “ that she did not recognise Henry of 
Lancaster as king.” The queen then set out with her brother-in-law, 
the earl of Kent, and his allies, on their march to Wallingford and 
Abingdon, Full of joyful hope, Isabel expected every hour to meet her 
king triumphant at the head of aloyal army. She was with the barons 
when they entered the fatal town of Cirencester; but, amid the myste- 
rious darkness which shrouds the termination of this insurrection, we 
lose sight of the actual manner in which the young queen was rectap- 
tured by Henry IV. Let fortune have declared for whatever party it 
might, disappointment alone was in store for the heart of Isabella, since 
the Richard, whom she hoped to meet, was but a counterfeit tricked 
out in royal robes to deceive the common people. The chiefs of the 
insurrettion Were betrayed by the mayor of Cirencester, and their sum- 
mary execution followed in a few hours. Isabella was too young to be 
punished for her share in this rebellion, excepting by close vestraint. 
She was sent, after quiet was restored, strictly guarded, to the palace of 
Havering-atte-Bower ; and this appears to have been her place of resi- 
dence during the tragical events that succeeded the insurrection, in 
which she took a very decided part, considering her tender age. 

These transactions oceurred at the end of January and the begin- 
ning of February, 1400: when the insurrection was subdued, it became 
a favourite topic of conversation between the knights and lords of 
Henry’s bedehamber, who always concluded by observing on the 
impossibility that Henry IV. should reign peaceably while Richard II. 
was suffered to exist. The wily king gave no intimation that he heard 
these colloquies. After an abortive invasion by the count de St. Pol, 
Richard’s brother-in-law, the king’s flatterers and tempters beset him 
more than ever. “ Yet,” says Froissart, emphatically, “the king of 
England made no reply; but, leaving them in conversation, went to 
his faleoners, and placing a falcon on his wrist, forgot all in feed- 
ing him.” Froissart is far too courtly to acknowledge that so accom- 
plished a knight as Henry of Lancaster ordered this foul murder; but 
other historians do not allow that Henry forgot all while feeding his 
falcon. 

There are so many circumstantial details in the narrative of old 
Fabyan concerning the death of Richard I, that there 1s little doubt of 
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its being the true h story of the murder of the unhappy king. Froissart 
has given the opening or prologue of the tragedy; but the following 
relation, gathered from Fabyan and others, tells the manner in which it 
was played out ;—King Henry, sitting one day at table, in a sighing 
manner said, ‘‘ Have 1 no faithful friend who will deliver me of one, 
whose life will be my death, and whose death my life?” This speech 
was much noted of the hearers, especially by one Sir Piers? of Exton, 
This knight left the court, and, with eight persons more, went suddenly 
to Pontefract-castle; whither being come, he called before him the 
squire who was accustomed to wait on Richard at table, giving him a 
charge “that the king should eat as much as he would, for that now he 
should not long eat,” an observation proving that his food had been 
circumscribed. A plentiful dinner was served up to Richard, but 
without the usual geremony of tasting the dishes before he commenced 
his meal. He asked the reason, and was told that new orders had been 
given by king Henry to that effect, ‘‘The devil take Henry of Lan- 
caster and thee together!” exclaimed the king in a passion, striking the 
man with a carvine-knife. ‘On that word, in rushed Sir Piers Exton 
with eight tall men, every man having a weapon in his hand. Richard, 
perceiving them, put the table back from him, and stepping up to the 
man next him, wrung the weapon out of his hand (a brown-bill), and 
therewith right valigntly defended himself; so that, in conclusion, four 
of them he slew outright. Sir Piers, amazed thereat, leaped upon the 
chair where king Richard usually sat (some authorities say it was a 
curiously-carved stone-chair) : while the king was fiercely striving for 
conquest with the four surviving ruffians, and chasing them round the 
chamber, he passed near to the chair whereon Sir Piers had gotten, who 
with a pole-axe smote him on the back of the head, and, withal, ridded 
him of his life in an instant,” 
Thus, battling like a champion of proof, in the full exercise of mighty 
energies awakened by despair, fell the son of the Black Prince, at the 
early age of thirty-two: he died instantly, in the triumphant flush of 
victory against fearful odds. The gallantry of his death seems, in the 
minds of his combative nobles, to have absterged the stain of ille: 
gitimacy, with which his rival had basely taunted him. <“ Richard of 
Bordeaux, when dead, was placed on a litter covered with black cloth, 
and a canopy of thesame. Four black horses were harnessed to it, and 
four varlets in mourning conducted the litter, followed by four knights, 
dressed also in mourning,” Sir Piers being doubtless one of the knights, 
and the yarlets the worthy survivors of Richard’s eight assailants. 
They thus paraded the streets, at a foot’s pace, till they came to the 
Chepe, which is the greatest thoroughfare in the city, and there they 
_ halted for upwards of two hours, More than twenty thousand persons 
1 There was a lord mayor, one of Richard’s opposers, called Sir Thomas Exton, 
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came to see king Richard, who lay in the litter, his head on a black 
cushion,! and his face uncovered.” 

Thus was queen Isabella left a widow in her thirteenth year. The 
death of her royal lord was concealed from her a considerable time 
but she learned the murderous manner of it soon enough to reject, with 
horror, all offers of union with the heir of Lancaster. Young as she 
was, Isabella gave proofs of a resolute and decisive character: craits 
of firm and faithful affection were shown by this youthful queen, 
which captivated the minds of the English, and caused her to be 
made the heroine of many an historical ballad,—a species of literature 
the people of the land much delighted in at that time. The young 
widow remained in a state of captivity at Havering-Bower, while her 
royal father in France was labouring under a long and dolorous fit ox 
insanity, brought on by anxiety for his daughter’s fate. The French 
council of regency demanded the immediate restoration of the young 
queen; but Henry 1V. would not hear of it, answering, ‘‘ That she 
should reside in England like other queen dowagens | in great honour, on 
her dower ; and that if she had unluckily lost a husband, she should be 
provided with another forthwith, who would be young, handsome, and 
every way deserving of her love. Richard of Bourdeaux was too old 
for her, but the person now offered was suitable in every respect; being 
no other than the prince of Wales.”? Yet she was inflexible in her 
rejection of Henry, prince of Wales, and mourned her murdered husband 
in a manner exceedingly touching, as all who approached her, French 
or English, bore witness. In reply to Henry IV.’s proposition, the 
french regency declared “‘ that during the grievous illness of their lord 
king Charles, they could not give away his eldest daughter without his 
consent.” Therefore months passed away, and the maiden queen- 
dowager still continued a mourning widow in the bowers of Havering, 
It is recorded that king Henry and his princely heir did, in that in- 
terval, all in their power to win her constant heart from the memory of 
Richard; but in vain. She was just of the age to captivate the fancy 
cf an ardent young prince like Henry of Monmouth; nor can there 
exist a doubt, by the extreme pertinacity with which he woced the 
widow of his cousin, that she was beloved by him. Reports were afioat 
that Richard was alive. History still retains them ; but too much stress 
has been laid on the fact, that Richard’s skull was found entire, when 
Iris tomb was examined in Westminster-abbey. Let the antiquaries 
consult medical authorities, and they will find that instant death may 
ensue from a concussion on the brain, without the bone of the head 
being broken: and how easy it was, if the king had, indeed, been only 
stunned, for his assassins, to compress his mouth and nostrils, so that 


1 Froissart, Haywara, and Brayley. The black cushion is mentioned by another witness ; 
{t was probably to conceal any accidental effusion of blood. 
2 Froissart 3 Monstrelet, 
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the return of respiration was prevented. ‘The assertion of Richard the 
Second’s escape from the bloody towers of Pontefract is annihilated by 
the efforts of Henry IV. to gain the hand of Isabella for his son. 
“Would Henry,” asks an historical antiquary, “have been so desirous 
for the marriage of his heir with the widow of Richard, had he not 
been certain, beyond all doubt, that her husband was dead?” He would 
not surely have promoted a marriage which would have illegitimated 
the heirs of Lancaster. 

When Charles VI. recovered his senses, he sent the count d’Albret to 
inquire into the situation of Isabella. King Henry and his council 
were at Eltham, where the French ambassador was splendidly enter- 
tained by him. He told Henry he had been sent by the king and queen 
of France to see the young queen their daughter. Henry IV. replied, 
“We no way wish to prevent you from seeing her; but you must 
promise, on oath, that neither yourself, nor any of your company, speak 
to her any thing concerning Richard of Bourdeaux. Should you do 
otherwise, you will greatly offend us and the whole country, and remain 
in peril of your lives while here.” Not long after this, the earl of 
_ Northumberland carried count d’Albret to Havering-atte-Bower, where 
Isabella then resided. She was attended by the duchess of Ireland, the 
duchess of Gloucester, her two daughters, and other ladies and damsels 
as companions. The earl introduced the French embassy to the young 
queen, who conversed some time with them, asking eagerly many 
questions after her royal parents. They kept the promise they had 
made, by never mentioning king Richard, and returned to London after 
a short interview. At Eltham, on their way home, they dined with 
king Henry, who presented them with some rich jewels. When they 
took leave, he said, amicably, “‘'Telt those who sent you that the queen 
shall never suffer the smallest harm, or any disturbance, but shall keep 
up a state and dignity becoming her birth and rank, and enjoy all her 
rights; for, young as she is, she ought not to be made acquainted with 
all the changes that happen in this world.” } 

The council of Henry IV., meantime, anxiously deliberated on the 
destination of the young queen.? It came at last to the decision, that 
Isabella had no right to claim revenue as queen-dowager of England ; 
but that, as no accommodation could be effected by the marriage with 
the prince of Wales, she ought to be restored to her friends directly, 
with all the jewels and paraphernalia that she brought with her. But 
on this point a grand difficulty arose, for Henry IV. had seized the 
little queen’s jewels, and divided them among his six children, the 
prince of Wales having the greatest share. The king wrote to his 
council, declaring ‘‘ that he had commanded his son and other children 
- to give up the jewels of their dear cousin queen Isabella, and that 
1 Froissart. 2 Minutes of the Privy Council, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas 
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they were to be sent to London.” But intention and performance 
are very different matters: “the dear cousin’s jewels” were never 
retired, according to the testimony of the queen’s uncle, Orleans, 
and the French treaties between Henry V. and Charles VI. Nor 
are they named with her property specified in her journey to Leulinghen; 
yet in the schedule her silver drinking-cup, a few silver saucers and 
dishes, with a little old tapestry, are pompously enumerated. It is 
worthy of remark, to show the extreme parsimony of Henry, that an 
item demanding new clothes for the young queen and her maids of 
‘honour, with cloth for their charrettes or chariots, is sharply met by 
the answer, “that the king’s wardrobe had given out all that he 
intended.” 

Queen Isabella set out for London, May 27, accompanied by the 
duchess of Ireland, and the countess of Heretord (mother to the duchess 
of Gloucester, the widow of the slaughtered Thomas of Woodstock), 
To these ladies was consigned the custody of Isabella’s person. ‘The 
sweetness of her disposition had certainly converted these natural 
enemies into loving friends, as will presently be shown. Next in rank 
to these great ladies in the train of Isabella was Eleanor Holland, the 
young widow of Roger, earl of March, slain in Ireland, whose son was 
heir of England de jure: she had been appointed governess to the queen 
by Richard II,, and still adhered to her, though merely classed now 
among her ladies of honour. The other ladies were lady Poynings, 
lady Mowbray, and madame de Vache. Isabella had likewise seven 
maids of honour, and two French chambermaids, Simonette and 
Marianne: the French chamberlain was monsieur de Vache.! She had 
a confessor and a secretary. She was escorted by the bishops of 
Durham and Hereford, and by the earl of Somerset, Henry IV.’s half- 
brother, with four knights-banneret and six chevaliers. 

With this train and escort the young queen set out from Havering, 
At Tottenham-cross, she was met by the late lord chamberlain, the 
earl of Worcester, with a gallant company, who joined her train. The 
lord mayor and his viscounts (as the aldermen were then called), with 
other good people of the city, met her at “Sandford-hill,” and, falling 
in with her procession, guarded her to London. At Hackney, prince. 
Thomas, second son to Henry IV., met the young queen, and honour- 
ably accompanied her to London, assisted by the constable of England, 
the marshal, and other great officers. It is supposed Isabella tarried at 
the Tower from the day of her London entry, for she did not sail for 
France till July 1st following, when three ballingers and two armed 
barges were appointed to receive her and her suite at Dover. 

July was far advanced before the maiden widow of Richard II. was 
restored to her parents; during which time Henry IV. and his sun trie] 
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every means in their power to shake her childish constancy to the 
memory of Richard ; but her “‘ steady aversion,” as Monstrelet calls her 
refusal, remained the same. ‘The situation of this child was extraordi- 
nary; and her virtuous firmness more probable in a royal heroine of 
twenty-eight than in one who had seen little more than half as many 
summers. At last, the usurper resolved to restore the young widow to 
France, but refused to return her dowry, saying, that as a great favour 
he would agree to deduct its amount from the sum total that France 
still owed England for the ransom of king John. The jewels of the 
young queen he likewise retained, although it was expressly stipulated 
by the will of king Richard that, in case of his death, the rich jewels 
his little wife had brought from France should be restored to her, 
Henry could not plead ignorance of his cousin’s testament, since the 
poor king’s will, while he was yet alive, had been broken open to furnish 
articles of accusation against him. 

The royal virgin was approaching her fifteenth vear when thus 


plundered ; and, wearing the deep weeds of widowhood, she embarked 


at Dover for Calais, escorted by the same Sir Thomas Percy who had 
attended her as chamberlain during her espousals: he was afterwards 
the earl of Worcester in the Percy rebellion. Notwithstanding the fact 
that his family had been ‘“ the ladder wherewithal the mounting 
Bolingbroke ascended the throne of Richard,” there is little doubt that 
sir Thomas Percy’s heart ever beat loyally towards his rightful master, 
for he was bathed in tears during the time he thus conducted the young 
widow of Richard to her native shores. 

Leulinghen, a town between Boulogne and Calais, a sort of frontier 
ground of the English territory, was the spot‘appointed for the restora- 
tion of Isabella to her uncle of Burgundy. ‘It was on the 26th of 
July, 1402, when Sir Thomas Percy, with streaming tears, took the 
young queen by the arm, and delivered her with good grace into the 
hands of Waleran, count St. Pol, surnamed ‘ the Righteous,’ and 
received certain letters of quittance for her from the French. In these 
the English commissioners declared that the young queen‘was just as: 
she had been received, and Percy offered to fight, @ ?outrance, any one 
who should assert the contrary.”! To do the French justice, they 
could not have welcomed back their young princess-royal with more 
‘enthusiasm and loyalty if she had been dowered with all the wealth of 
England, instead of returning destitute, and plundered of all but. her 
beauty and honour. 

The virtues and sweet temper of the youthful queen bad won the 
affections of her English ladies, for our manuscript pursues,—‘ Know, 


1 MS. of the Ambassades, Hiall’sChronicle worded somewhat like a receipt for a tals of 
says, Percy took a regulur receipt fur the merchandise, 
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before the parties separated, they all wept most piteously, and when 
they came to quit the chapel of Our Lady at Leulinghen, queen Isabel, 
whose young heart is full of tenderness and kindliness, brought all her 
English ladies, who were making sore lamentations, unto the Freneh 
tents, where she made them dine with her, And after dinner, queen 
Isabel took all the jewels she had remaining, and divided them among 
the lords and ladies of England who had accompanied her, who all, 
nevertheless, wept mightily with sorrow at parting with their young 
queen. Yet still she sweetly bade them ‘be of good cheer, though 
weeping herself; nevertheless, at the moment of parting, all renewed 
their lamentations. The damsel of Montpensier, sister to tie count 
de la Marche, the damsel of Luxembourg, sister to the count de St. Pol, 
and many other noble ladies, were sent by the queen of France to wait 
upon her daughter. Then the count St. Pol led her to the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bourbon, who with a large company of armed men were 
waiting, intending, if any demur had taken place regarding the restora- 
tion of their niece, to have charged the English party over hill and 
over valley, and taken her back by force to her ‘ fair sire’ the king of 
France.” 1 

She was received by her countrymen with every honour, and thence 
escorted to Boulogne and to Abbeville, where the duke of Burgundy to 
celebrate her return, madea grand banquet. She then proceeded through 
France to Paris, ‘where her coming caused many a tear and many a 
smile. Most kindly was she received by the king and queen of France ; 
but though it was pretended by king Henry that she was restored with 
every honour, there was not any revenue or dower assigned her from 
England as queen-dowager.” Her uncle, the duke of Orleans, surpassed 
all her friends in his attention to her. His presents, the year of her 
return, on New-year’s day, were very costly; among them was a gold 
image of St. Katherine, garnished with three sapphires and thirty-seven 
pearls. The duke likewise was anxious to obtain the maiden queen as 
a bride for his promising heir. He sent a challenge to Henry IV., 
defying him as the plunderer of the young queen and the murderer of 
her husband, and offering to fight him in the lists. Henry coldly 
replied, “‘ He knew of no precedent which offered the example of a 
crowned king entering the lists to fight a duel with a subject, however 
high the rank of that subject might be. And as for the murder of his 
dear lord and cousin King Richard (whom God absolve!), God knows 
how and by whom that death was done; but if you mean to say his 
death was caused by our order or consent, we answer that you lie, aud 
will lie foully oft as you say so.’’ Here is complete admission that 
Richard was dead, and died by violence. 


4 Monstrelet and MS, of the Ambassades, 
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Louis, Duke or OrLEans, To Henry.) 


“ How could you suffer my much-redoubted lady, the queen of Eng- 
land, to return so desolate to this country, after the death of her lord, 
despoiled by your rigour and cruelty of her dower, which you detain 
from her, and likewise of the portion which she carried hence on the day 
of her marriage? The man who seeks to gain honour, is always the de- 
fender of the rights of widows and damsels of virtuous life, such as my 
niece was known to lead; and as I am so nearly related to her, that, ac- 
quitting myself toward God, and toward her as a relation, I reply that I 
am ready to meet you in single combat, 

“JT return you thanks, in the name of my party, for the greater care 
you take of their healths, than you have done of that of your sovereign 
lieve lord (Richard II.). 

“That you may be assured this letter has been written by me, I have 
put to it the seal of my arms, and signed it with my own hand, on the 
morrow of the feast of Our Lady, March 26.” 


This letter stung Henry IY. to the bitterest retorts, His answer is, 
however, a series of falsehoods, as his own privy council journals can 
prove. The pertinacity of Henry IV. to gain the “sweet young queen” 
as a daughter-in-law was not overcome even by this furious corre- 
spondence with her uncle. In the year 1406, according to Monstrelet, 
he proposed that if the hand of Isabella (now in her eighteenth year) 
were bestowed on his son, he would abdicate the English crown in 
favour of the young prince? The council of France sat in debate on 
this offer for a long time; but Louis, duke of Orleans, contended that 
he had the promise of the hand of Isabella for his son Charles, and 
spake of the ‘steady aversion” of his niece to ally herself with 
the assassin of the husband she still loved. An unfavourable answer 
was therefore given to the English ambassadors, who departed malcon- 
tent. The betrothment of Isabella to her youthful cousin Charles, took 
place at Compiegne, where her mother, queen Isabeau, met the duke of 
Orleans and his son. Magnificent fétes took place at the ceremony, 
consisting of “ banquets, dancing, jousts, and other jollities.” But the 
bride wept bitterly while her hand was pledged to a bridegroom so much 
younger than herself; the court maliciously declared that her tears 
-flowed on account of her losing the title of queen of England; but 
the heart of the falr young widow had been too severely schooled in 
adversity to mourn over a mere empty name3 Her thoughts were on 
king Richard. 

The husband of Isabella became duke of Orleans in 1407, when his 
father was atrociously murdered in the Rue Barbette, by his kinsman the 


1 Abstract from the letter.—Monstrelet, illuminated ed. vol. i. p. 20. 
8 Giffard’s History of France. 3 Monstrelet, and the Chronicles of St. Denis, 
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duke of Burgundy. Isabella took a decided part in demanding justice 
to be executed on the powerful assassin of her uncle and father-in-law. 
“The young queeen-dowager of England came with her mother-in-law, 
Violante of Milan, duchess of Orleans, both dressed in the deepest weeds 
of black. They arrived without the walls of Paris in a charrette covered 
with black cloth, drawn by six snow-white steeds, whose funeral trap- 
pings strongly contrasted with their colour. Isabella and her mother- 
in-law sat weeping in the front of the carriage; a long file of mourning 
cars, filled with the domestics of the princesses, followed. They were 
met at the gates by most of the princes of the blood? This lugubrious 
train passed, at a foot’s pace, through the streets of that capital. The 
gloomy appearance of the procession, the downcast looks of the attend- 
ants, the flowing tears of the princesses, for a short time excited the 
indignation of the Parisians against the popular murderer, John of 
Burgundy. Isabella alighted at the gates of the hétel de St. Pol, 
where, throwing herself at the feet of her half-crazed father, she de- 
manded, in concert with the duchess Violante, justice on the assassin of 
her uncle. The unfortunate king of France was thrown into fresh 
agonies of delirium by the violent excitement produced by the sight of 
his suppliant daughter and sister-in-law. A year afterwards the same 
mournful procession traversed Paris again ; Isabella again joined Violante 
in erying for justice, not to the unconscious king who was raving in 
delirium, but to her brother, the dauphin Louis, whose feeble hands 
held the reins of empire his father had dropped. Soon after, Isabella 
attended the deathbed of the duchess Violante, who died positively of a 
broken heart for the loss of Orleans. ‘The following year Isabella was 
married to her cousin: the previous ceremony had been only betroth- 
ment. ‘I'he cultivated mind of this prince soon made the difference of 
the few years between his age and that of his bride forgotten. Isabella 
loved her husband entirely: he was that celebrated poet-duke of 
Orleans, whose beautiful lyrics are still reckoned among the classics of 
France. Just as Isabella seemed to have attained the height of human 
felicity, adored by the most accomplished prince in Europe, beloved by 
his family, and with no present alloy in her cup of happiness, death 
claimed her as his prey in the bloom of her life. She expired at the 
castle of Blois, in her twenty-second year, a few hours after the birth of 
her infant child, Sept. 18th, 1410.8 Her husband’s grief amounted to 
frenzy ; but after her infant was brought to him by her attendants, he 
shed tears, and became calmer while caressing it. The first verses of 
Orleans that attamed celebrity were poured forth by his grief. He 
says,— 


! Chronicles of St. Denis. a 2 Thid. 
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“ Alas, 
UVeath! who made thee so bold, 
To take from me my lovely princess? 
Who was my comfort, my life, 
My good, my pleasure, my riches! 
Alas! I am lonely, bereft of my mate, 
Adieu, my lady, my lily! 
Our loves are for ever severed.” 


The word lily alludes here to the armorial bearings of France; but a 
more finished lyric to the memory of Isabella thus commences in French : 
Jai fait Vobséques de Madame. ‘This expression, madame, simply 
denotes the title of Isabella; she was Madame of France, both as eldest 
daughter to the king, and wife to the second prince of France. 


TRANSLATION. 


*To make my lady’s obsequies 

My love a minster wrought, 

And in the chantry service thete 
Was sung by doleful thought, 

The tapers were of burning sighs 
That life and odour gave; 

And grief, illumined by tears, 
Irradiated her grave : 

And round about, in quaintest guise, 

Was carved, --“ Within this tomb there lies 

The fairest thing to mortal eyes,” 


Above her lieth spread a tomb 
Of gold and sapphires blue : 
The gold doth show her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true; 
For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portray’d. 
When gracious God, with both his hands, 
Her wondrous beauty made, 
She was, to speak without disguise, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes, 
No more, no more; my heart doth faint, 
When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 
So virtuous deem’d by all; 
Who in herself was so somplete, 
I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck his Paradise, 
And with his saints to reign ; 
For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, each one did prize 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.” 


Thus passionately mourned in death by her husband, Isabella was 
happy in closing her eyes before the troublous era commenced, when 
sorrow and disgrace overwhelmed her family and her country. The 
infamy of her mother had not reached its climax during the life of 
Isabella. Charles of Orleans, by the peculiar malice of fortune, was 
doomed to a long imprisonment by the very man who had so often been 
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refused by his wife,—a circumstance not altogether forgotten by Henry V. 
The husband of Isabella, after fighting desperately at Agincourt, was 
left for dead on the lost field; but, dragged from beneath a heap of 
slain, he was restored to unwelcome life by the care of a valiant Eng- 
lish squire, Richard Waller. Orleans refused to eat or drink after re- 
covering from his swoon; but was persuaded out of his resolution of 
starving himself to death by the friendly remonstrance of Henry V. 
His wounds healed, and he was seen riding side by side with his con- 
queror and kinsman, conversing in the most friendly terms, a few days 
after the victory of Agincourt. But after thus reconciling his unfortu- 
nate captive to life, Henry refused all ransom for him, because he was 
the next heir to the throne of France after Charles the dauphin. 
Orleans was sent to England, and at first confined at Groombridge, in 
Kent; but afterwards consigned to a severe imprisonment in the 
Tower of London, where he composed some of his most beautiful 
poems. It was well that his fine mind possessed resources in itself, for 
his captivity lasted twenty-three years ! 

Isabella was first interred at Blois, in the abbey of St. Saumer, where 
her body was found entire in 1624, curiously lapped in bands of linen, 
plated over with quicksilver. It was soon after transferred to the church 
of the Celestines, in Paris, the family burying-place of the line of 
Orleans, now desecrated and in ruins. The engraving in the illustrated 
edition of this work is from an illuminated MS. among the Harleian 
collection, representing her as the bride of Charles duke of Orleans. 
Her coronet is the circle of fleurs-de-lis of a French prineess, and she 
merely wears the jacket-bodice of blue velvet figured with fleurs-de-lis, 
and trimmed with white miniver: not a single jewel adorns the person 
of queen Isabella, save the few in her coronal-circlet ; her hair is worn 


dishevelled, as was then the custom of maiden brides when they ap- — 


proached the altar. 
4 See the eight-volume edition of this work, 
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JOANNA OF NAVARRE, 


QUEEN OF HENRY IV. 


CHAPTER I, 


Joanna, or Jane of Navarre, the consort of Henry IV., is one of those 
queens of England whose records, as connected with the history of this 
country, are of a very obscure and mysterious character yet the events 
of her life, when traced through foreign chronicles and unpublished 
sources of information, are replete with interest, forming an unprece- 
dented chapter in the history of female royalty. She was the second 
daughter of Charles, king of Navarre, by the princess Jane of France, 
daughter of king John, the gallant and unfortunate opponent of 
Edward JII. The evil deeds of Joanna’s father had entailed upon him 
the unpopular cognomen of ‘Charles the Bad.” This prince, being the 
son of the daughter and sole offspring of Louis X. of France, from 
whom he inherited the little kingdom of Navarre, the appanage of his 
great-grandmother, queen Jane, fancied, he had more right to the 
throne of France than Philip of Valois, to whom, in consequence of the 
inexorable Salic law, the regal succession had reverted. It is certain he 
had a nearer claim to the throne of his grandfather and uncle than 
Edward III., who only derived his descent from Isabella of France, 
the sister of these princes, and even if the Salic law had not existed, 
could have had no legal pretension to supersede the son of her brother’s 
daughter. Charles le Mauvais, having neither the resources nor the 
_ energies of the mighty Edward of England, made no open struggle, 
but played a treacherous game between him and Philip of Valois, in 
the hope of establishing himself by his crooked policy on the disputed 
throne of his grandfather.1 His intrigues and crimes rendered the 
childhood of Joanna and her brethren a season of painful vicissitudes. 
Joanna was contracted in the year 1380 to John, the heir of Castile, 
1 He is accused, by contemporary histo- his own palace; and it is certain that as a 


rians, of practising the dark mysteries of the poisoner, Charles of Navarre acquired an ine 
occult sciences in the unhallowed privacy of famous celebrity throughout Europe, 
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at the same time her eldest brother Charles was married to the sister of 
that prince. Political reasons induced John, on the death of the king 
his father, to break his engagement with her, and wed a princess of 
Arragon, Meantime, Charles le Mauvais, having embroiled himself 
with the regents of France, sent Joanna and her brothers, for greater 
security, to the castle of Breteuil, in Normandy. In the year 1381 
they were captured and carried to Paris, where they were detained as 
hostages for their father’s future conduct. Finding his entreaties for 
their liberation fruitless, Charles, out of revenge, suborned a person to 
poison both the regents. The emissary was detected and put to death, 
but Charles, the greater criminal of the two, was out of the reach of 
justice.! Joanna and her brothers might have been imperilled by the 
lawless conduct of their father, had they not been in the hands of 
generous foes,—the brothers of their deceased mother ; but though 
detained for a considerable time as state-prisoners in Paris, they were 
affectionately and honourably treated by the court of France. Their 
liberation was finally obtained through the mediation of the king of 
Castile, whose sister, the bride of yeung Charles of Navarre, with un- 
ceasing tears and supplications wrought upon him to intercede for their 
release. 

In the year 1386, a marriage was negotiated between Joanna and 
John de Montfort, duke of Bretagne, surnamed “the Valiant.” This 
prince, who was in the decline of life, had already been twice married.” 
On the death of his last duchess, without surviving issue, the dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy, fearing the duke would contract another English 
alliance, proposed their niece, Joanna of Navarre, to him for a wife.’ 
The lady Jane of Navarre, Joanna’s aunt, had married, seven years 
previously, the viscount de Rohan, a vassal and kinsman of the duke 
of Bretagne, and it was through the agency of this lady that the mar- 
riage between her new sovereign and her youthful niece was brought 
about. The Duke of Bretagne having been induced, by the repre- 
sentations of the lady of Rohan and the nobles attached to the cause of 
France, to lend a favourable ear to the overtures for this alliance, de- 
manded Joanna’s hand of her father, and gave conimission to Pierre de 
Lesnerac to man and appoint a vessel of war to convey the young 
princess to the shores of Bretagne. 

The contract of marriage between the duke of Bretagne and Joanna 
was signed at Pampeluna, August 25th, 1386. The king of Navarre 
engaged to give his daughter 120, 000 livres of gold of the coins of the 
kings of France, and 6000 livres of the rents due to him on the lands 


1 Mezerai. Moreri. without children in the third year of her 
. 2 First to Mary Plantagenet, the daughter marriage, he espoused, secondly, Jane Hok 
of his royal patron and protector, Edward land, the half-sister of Richard IL. of England 
ILI., with whose sons he had been educated 3 Dom, Morice, Chron. de Bretagne, 
and taught the science of war. Mary dying 4 Ibid. 
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of the viscount d’Avranches.! The duke, on his side, assigned to the 
princess, for her dower, the cities of Nantes and Guerrand, the barony 
of Rais, of Touffon, and Gueréhe: Joanna then departed with Pierre 
de Lesnerac and her escort for Bretagne; and, on the 11th of September, 
1386, was married to the duke of Bretagne at Saillé, near Guerrand, 
in the presence of the nobles of his court? A succession of feasts 
and pageants of the most splendid description were given by the 
duke of Bretagne at Nantes, in honour of his nuptials with his young 
bride. 

In the beginning of the new year, February 1387, “‘in token of their 
mutual affection and delight in their union; the duke and duchess ex- 
changed gifts of gold, sapphires, pearls, and other costly gems, with 
horses, falcons, and various sorts of wines. Joanna appears to have 
possessed the vreatest influence over her husband’s heart; and to have 
been treated by him with the fondest consideration on all occasions, 
although her father never paid the portion he had engaged to give her. 
The death of that prince, which took place the same year, was attended 
with circumstances of peculiar horror. He had long been suffering 
from a complication of maladies, and in the hope of recovering his 
paralytic limbs from their mortal chillness, he caused his whole person 
to be sewn up in cloths dipped in spirits of wine and sulphur. One 
night, after these bandages had been fixed, neither knife nor scissors 
- being at hand, the careless attendants applied the flame of a candle to 

sever the thread with which the linen had been sewn; the spirits of 
wine instantly ignited, and the wretched Charles was burned so dread-— 
fully, that, after lingering several days, he expired January Ist, 1887, 
leaving his throne to his gallant patriotic son, Charles the Good, and 
his name to the general reprobation of all French chroniclers. The Bre- 
tons who had boded no good either to themselves or to their duke from 
his connexion with this prince, far from sympathizing with the grief of 
their young duchess for the tragical death of her last surviving parent, 
rejoiced in the deliverance of the earth from a monster whose crimes 
had rendered him a disgrace to royalty. 

The last bad act of the life of Charles le Mauvais had been, to in- 
sinuate to his irascible son-in-law that Oliver de Clisson entertained a 
criminal passion for Joanna ;> and this idea excited in his mind a thirst 
for vengeance, which nearly involved him, and all connected with him, 
in ruin. In early life, John the Valiant and Clisson had been united in 

the tenderest ties of friendship, and the courage and military skill of 
Clisson had greatly contributed to the establishment of this prince’s 
claims to the dukedom of Bretagne. Latterly, however, Clisson had 
opposed the duke’s political predilections in favour of England, as inju- 


1 Dom. Morice, Chron de Bretagne. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
* Froissart, 5 Ms, Process against the king of Navarre, 
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rious to their own country ; and he had further caused great offence to 
the duke by ransoming, at his own expense, John, count de Penthigvre, 
the rival claimant of the duchy, from his long captivity in England, 
and marrying him to his eldest daughter and coheizess, Margaret de 
Clisson, just at the time when there appeared a prospect of the duchess 
Joanna bringing an heir to Bretagne. 

Clisson was the commander of the armament preparing by France for 
the invasion of England, which was to sail from Treguer, in Bretagne, 
the king and regents of France imagining they had wholly secured the 
friendship of the duke by his marriage with their young kinswoman, 
Joanna of Navarre. Their plans were completely frustrated by the un- 
expected arrest of Clisson by the duke.! Dissembling the deadly malice 
of his intentions under the deceitful blandishments with which the fell 
designs of hatred are so frequently masked, he wrote the most affectionate 
letters to the constable, requesting his presence, as a vassal peer of Bre- 
tagne, at a parliament which he had summoned to meet at Vannes, 
where his duchess was then holding her court at the castle de la Motte# 

Suspecting no ill, the constable came with other nobles and knights 
to attend this parliament. ‘The duke gave a grand dinner to the barons 
of Bretagne at his castle de la Motte, and entertained them with an 
appearance of the most affectionate hospitality till a late hour. The 
vonstable of France® then invited the duke and the same company to 
dine with him on the following day. The duke accepted the invitation 
very frankly, and behaved in the most friendly manner, seating himself 
among the guests, with whom he ate, drank, and conversed with every 
appearance of good-will. When the repast was concluded, he invited 
the constable Clisson, the lord de Beaumanoir, and some others, to come 
with him and see the improvements made by him at his fine castle of 
Ermine, which he had nearly rebuilt and greatly beautified on the 
occasion of his late marriage with the princess of Navarre. The duke’s 
behaviour had been so gracious and winning, that his invitation was 
frankly accepted, and the unsuspecting nobles accompanied him on horse= 
back to the castle. When they arrived, the duke, the constable, and 
the lords Laval and Beaumanoir dismounted, and began to view the 
apartments, The duke led the constable by the hand from chamber to 
chamber, and even into the cellars, where wine was offered. When 
they reached the entrance of the keep, the duke paused, and invited 
Clisson to enter and examine the construction of the building, while he 
remained in conversation with the lord de Laval. The constable en- 
tered the tower alone, and ascended the staircase. When he had passed 
the first floor, some armed men, who had been ambushed there, shut 
the door below, seized him, dragged him into an apartment, and loaded 
him with three pair of fetters, As they were putting them on they 

1 Froissart. Chron, de Bretagne, 2 Froissart. Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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said, “ My lord, forgive what we are doing, for we are compelled to this 
by the authority of the duke of Bretagne.” 

When the lord de Laval, who was at the entrance of the tower, heard 
the door shut with violence, he was afraid of some plot against his bro- 
ther-in-law, the constable; and turning to the duke, who looked as pale 
as death, was confirmed that something wrong was intended, and cried 
out,—‘ Ah, my lord! what are they doing? Do not use any violence 
against the constablé.”—“ Lord de Laval,” said the duke, “mount your 
horse, and go home while you may, I know very well what I am about.”! 
—“ My lord,” said Laval, “I will never depart without my brother-in- 
law, the constable.” 

Then came the lord de Beaumanoir, whom the duke greatly hated, 
and asked, ‘‘ Where the constable was?” The duke, drawing his dag- 
ger, advanced to him and said, “ Beaumanoir, dost thou wish to be like 
thy master ?”—“ My lord,” replied Beaumanoir, “I cannot believe my 
master to be otherwise than in good plight.” ‘I ask thee again, if 
thou wouldst wish to be like him?” reiterated the duke.—“ Yes, my 
lord,” replied Beaumanoir. ‘ Well, then, Beaumanoir,” said the duke, 
holding the dagger towards him by the point, “since thou wouldst be 
like hirn, thou must thrust out one of thine eyes.”® 

This taunt on the personal defect of the constable came with a worse 
grace from the ungrateful duke, since Clisson had lost his eye while 
fighting bravely in his cause at the battle of Auray. The lord de Beau- 
manoir, seeing from the expression of the duke’s countenance that 
things were taking a bad turn, cast himself on his knee, and began to 
expostulate with him on the treachery of his conduct towards the con- 
stable and himself. “Go, go!” interrupted the duke; ‘thou shalt 
have neither better nor worse than he.” He then ordered Beaumanoir 
to be arrested,’ dragged into another room, and loaded with fetters, his 
animosity against him almost equalling his hatred to Clisson. 

The duke then called to him the sieur Bazvalen, in whom he had the 
greatest confidence, and ordered him to put the constable to death at 
midnight, as privately as possible. - Bazvalen represented in vain the 
perilous consequences that would ensue; but the duke said “he had 
resolved upon it, and would be obeyed.” During the night, however, 
his passion subsiding, he repented of having given such orders; and at 
daybreak sent for Bazvalen, and asked if his directions had been 
obeyed. On being answered in the affirmative, he cried out, “ How! 
is Clisson dead ?”—“ Yes, my lord; he was drowned last night, and his 
body is buried in the garden,” said Bazvalen. ‘ Alas!” replied the 
duke, “this is a most pitiful good-morrow. Begone, messire Jehan! and, 
never let me see you more!”® As soon as Bazvalen jad retired, thr 


1 Froissart. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Dum. Morice’s History of Bretagne. 5 Ibid, 
prisoner could be quietly drowned in his dungeon, by letting in the waters of the moat, 
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duke abandoned himself to agonies of remorse; he groaned and cried 
aloud in his despair, till his squires, valets, and officers of the household 
flew to his succour, supposing he was suffering intense bodily pain, but 
no one dared to speak to him, and he refused to receive food. Bazvalen, 
being informed of his state, returned to him, and said, “‘ My lord, as { 
know the cause of your misery, I believe I can provide a remedy, since 
there is a cure for all things.’—‘“ Not for death,” replied the duke 
Bazvalen then told him, that foreseeing the consequences and the 
remorse he would feel if the blind dictates of his passion had been 
obeyed, he had not executed his commands, and that the constable was 
still alive. ‘‘ What! messire Jehan, is he not dead ?” exclaimed the 
duke, and falling on Bazvalen’s neck, embraced him in an ecstasy of 
joy. The lord de Laval then entering, renewed his supplications for the 
life of his brother-in-law Clisson, reminding the duke, in a very touch- 
ing manner, of the early friendship that had subsisted between them 
when they were educated together in the same hotel with the duke of 
Lancaster, and what good service Clisson had since done him at the 
battle of Auray; and ended with imploring the duke to name any 
ransom he pleased for his intended victim.! This was touching the 
right string; for the fury of the duke abated like that of “ancient Pistol” 
at the allusion to the ciowns, and he demanded 100,000 flerins, the 
strong town of Jugon, and several of the constable’s castles, as the con- 
ditions ef his release. 

The lord de Laval then obtained an order from the duke for admit- 
tance to Clisson, for the gate of the keep was locked, and the keys were 
in the duke’s chamber. Clisson, who was fettered down to the floor in 
momentary expectation of death, felt his spirits revive at the sight of 
his faithful brother in-law; and extravagant as the terms were which 
the duke of Bretagne had named, he offered no objection to them, 
verifying the Satanic aphorism, “that every thing a man hath he will 
give for his life.” Clisson and Beaumanoir were then released from 
their fetters, and refreshed with wine and a plentiful repast. It should 
seem they had been kept on meagre fare in their dungeons in Ermine- 
castle till the murderous ire of John the Valiant was overcome, partly — 
by the remorseful feelings which had disturbed his mind as soon as he 
supposed the crime had been perpetrated, and partly by the prospect of 
so much unexpected plunder as the florins, the castles and the town, 
which had been guaranteed as the price of his relenting, 

In four days’ time the conditions were performed, on the part of the 
constable, by the lords de Laval and Beaumanoir. The duke of 
Bretagne was put into possession of the town of Jugon, the chateaux 

- Broce, Joseelin, and Le Blanc, and the hundred thousand florins were 
-paid into his exchequer ;* but, like most of the gains of iniquity, these 
1 Froisart. 2 Ibid. 
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acguisitions were of little ultimate advantage to the duke. The arrest 
of the constable, though it only lasted four days, had the effect of 
averting the threatened invasion from the shores of England; for, as he 
was the commander-in-chief of the expedition, the officers of the 
armament, some of whom had joined it reluctantly from the first, 
allowed their men to disband themselves, and before their general was 
released from his perilous but brief captivity within the walls of Ermine, 
the whole force had melted away and dispersed. 

Clisson carried his complaints to the court of France; and while a 
general feeling of indignation was excited at the baseness of the duke 
of Bretagne’s conduct on this oecasion, there were not wanting those 
whose invidious feelings towards the innogent duchess led them to glance 
at her as the prompter of the deed, by recalling to the attention of the 
enemies of her house how France had been once before agitated by the 
assassination of Sir Charles d’Espaign, the then constable of France, by 
her father, the late king of Navarre. Stern remonstrances were 
addressed to the duke of Bretagne, in the name of his young sovereign, 
by the regents of France; but so far from making the slightest repara- 
tion for the outrages of which he had been guilty, John the Valiant told 
the bishop of Langres, and the other envoys from the court of Franee, 
‘that the only thing of which he repented was, that he had not slain 
the constable when he had him in his power.”? This insolent reply 
was followed by a declaration of war from Franee. “He expected 
nothing less, but his hatred against Clisson was so great, that it deprived 
him of the use of his reason.”® In fact, the frantic lengths to which 
this feeling carried him can only be accounted for on the grounds of the 
jealousy which the incendiary insinuations of the late king of Navarre 
had excited in his mind. The conduct of the duchess was, however, so 
prudent and irreproachable, that she appears, from first to last, to have 
enjoyed the undivided affection and esteem of her lord. During this 
stormy period she resided with him at the strong castle of De la Motte; 
but they seldom ventured beyond the walls of Vannes for fear of 
ambuscades. The duke garrisoned and victualled the principal towns 
and castles in his dominions, and entered into a strict alliance with the 
young king of Navarre, Joanna's brother, whom he promised to assist 
in recovering his Norman dominions, if he would unite with him and 
the English against the French.* 

In the midst of these troubles Joanna was delivered of her first-born 
child at the castle of Nantes,—a daughter, who was baptized by the 
bishop of Vannes, and received the name of Joanna.® The infant only 
survived a few months, ‘The grief of the youthful duchess for this 
bereavement was at length mitigated by a prospect of her bringing an 
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heir to her childless lord’s dominions; but the anticipations of this 
joyful event were clouded by the gloomy aspect of the affairs of Bretagne. 
The council of the duke strongly urged the necessity of peace with 
France. Among other arguments, they represented the situation of the 
duchess, saying, “‘ Your lady is now far advanced in her pregnancy, and 
you should pay attention that she be not alarmed; and as to her brother, 
he can give you but little support, for he has enough to do himself.” 
The duke was much struck on hearing this reasoning, and remained 
some time leaning over a window that opened into a court. His council 
were standing behind him. After some musing, he turned round and 
said, ‘“‘ How can I ever love Oliver de Clisson, when the thing I most 
repent of in this world is, not putting him to death when I had him in 
my castle of Ermine ?”? 

The fear of agitating his young consort induced the duke at last to 
yield an ungracious submission to his suzerain. Accordingly he went to 
Paris, and performed his long withheld homage to Charles VI., with the 
feudal service of pouring water into a golden basin, and holding the 
napkin for the king to wash. All this was done with evident ill-will ; 
but the French monarch and princes overlooked the manner of the duke 
out of consideration for their kinswoman, the duchess Joanna, who, 
without taking any very decided part in politics, appears always to have 
used her influence for the purposes of conciliation. Few princesses 
could have been placed in a situation of greater difficulty than Joanna, 
while presiding over a court so torn with contending factions as that of 
Bretagne, as the consort of a prince old enough to have been her grand- 
father, and of so violent and irascible a temper that, from the time of 
their marriage, he was always involving himself and his dominions in 
some trouble or other. Yet the combative disposition of John the 
Valiant need scarcely excite our wonder, when we reflect on the history 
of his early life, and the stormy scenes in which his infancy and child- 
hood were passed. He might have said, with truth,— 


“ I was rocked in a buckler, and fed from a blade.” 


More than once was he brought forth in his nurse’s arms, amidst the 
tumult of battle, to encourage the partisans of his father’s title to the 
dukedom of Bretagne, or placed in his cradle on the ramparts of Henne- 
bon during the memorable defence of that place by his mother, Margaret 
of Flanders. 

The violent temper of the duke appears to have been chiefly exercised _ 
on men, for though he had three wives, he was tenderly beloved by them 
all. In person this prince was a model of manly beauty. His portrait 
by the friar Jean Chaperon, in the church of the Cordeliers at Rennes, 
painted immediately after the decisive battle of Auray, which established 
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his long-disputed claim to the throne of Bretagne, ren:inds us of the 
head of a youthful Apollo, so graceful and exquisitely proportioned are 
the features. He wears the crown and ermine mantle of Bretagne, with 
a small ruff, supported by a collar ornamented with gems, and clasped 
in front with a jewel forming the centre of arose. His favourite dog 
(perhaps the faithless hound of oracular celebrity, which forsook the 
luckless Charles de Blois on the eve of the battle of Auray! to fawn on 
him) is represented in the act of licking his shoulder. 

In the year 1388, Joanna brought an heir to Bretagne, who was 
baptized Pierre, but the duke afterwards changed his name to John.? 
This much-desired event was soon followed by the birth of the princess 
Marie. The duchess, whose children were born in very quick succes- 
sion, was on the eve of her third confinement, when her lord’s secret 
treaties with his old friend and brother-in-law, Richard of England, 
drew from the regents of Franve very stern remonstrances. An embassy 
extraordinary, headed by no less a person than the duc de Berri, uncle to 
the young king of France, was sent by the council to complain of his 
intelligence with the enemies of the realm, and require him to renew 
his oath of allegiance as a vassal peer of that realm. The duke of 
Bretagne, suspecting that these illustrious envoys intended to appeal tc 
his nobles against his present line of conduct, determined, in violation 
of those considerations which in all ages have rendered the persons of 
ambassadors sacred, to arrest them all, and keep them as hostages till 
he had made his own terms with France. Le Moine de St. Denis, a con- 
temporary historian, declares “ that the ambassadors themselves related 
to him the peril from which they escaped through the prudence of 
Joanna.” Fortunately for all parties, it happened that her younger 
brother, Pierre of Navarre, was at the court of Nantes, and being ap- 
prized of the duke’s design, hastened to Joanna, whom he found at 
her toilet, and confided to her the alarming project then in agitation. 
Joanna, who was in hourly expectation of the birth of her fourth child, 
immediately perceived the dreadful consequences that would result from 
such an unheard-of outrage. She took her infant in her arms, flew to 
the duke’s apartment, half-dressed as she was, with her hair loose and 
dishevelled, and throwing herself at nis feet, bathed in tears, conjured 
aim, for the sake of those tender pledges of their mutual love, to aban- 
don the rash design that passion had inspired, which, if persisted in, 
must involve himself and all belonging to him in utter ruin, The duke, 
who had kept his design a secret from his wife, was surprised at the 
manner of her address. After an agitated pause, he said, “ Lady, how 
you came by your information, I know not; but rather than be the 
cause of such distress to you, I will revoke my order.”® Joanna then 
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prevailed on him to meet the ambassadors in the cathedral the next day, 
and afterwards to accompany them to Tours, where the king of France 
gave him a gracious reeeption, and induced him to renew his homage by 
promising to unite his second daughter, Joanna of France, with the heir 
of Bretagne. 

Hich feasts and rejoicings celebrated the reconciliation of the duke of 
Bretagne with the king of France, and the treaty for the marriage be- 
tween their children. On this occasion the choleric duke condescended, 
at the table of the king of France, to dine in company with his rival, 
John of Bretagne ; but not even there would he meet Sir Oliver Clisson,? 
so true is it that the aggressor is more difficult to conciliate than the 
‘njured party. This vindictive spirit on the part of the duke next be- 
strayed him into the dishonourable proceeding of extending his protection 
to Sir Peter Craon, after a base attempt to assassinate the constable in 
the Place de St. Katherine. The king of France was much exasperated 
when he heard that Craon was sheltered by the duke of Bretagne, and 
wrote a peremptory demand for him to be given up to justice. The 
royal messengers found the duke at his castle of Ermine with his 
duchess, and were civilly entertained. The duke positively denied any 
knowledge of Craon ; but the king, being persuaded to the contrary, 
prepared to invade the duchy, with the avowed intention of deposing 
John the Valiant, and making himself the guardian of the young heir 
of Bretagne, Joanna’s eldest son. The duke was preserved from the ruin 
that threatened him, by the alarming access of frenzy with which the 
king was seized in the scorching plains of Mans? 

Meantime, Sir Oliver Clisson raised a civil war in Bretagne, which 
greatly harassed the court. The duke lost all his ill-acquired gains, was 
forced to shut himself up in Vannes, with the duchess and their children, 
without venturing beyond the walls, as the warfare was of the most 
murderous nature, and quarter was given by neither party. Clisson had 
greatly the advantage in the contest : he twice captured all the gold and 
silver plate belonging to the duke and duchess, and many of their jewels 
and other precious effects, which enabled him to carry on the war against 
them ; and though the duke was the sovereign of the country, there 
was not a Breton knight or squire who would bear arms against Clisson. 
Matters would have gone much worse with the ducal party if Joanna, 
who was, in her quiet way, a much sounder politician than her lord, had 
not contrived to establish a sort of amicable understanding with some 
of the Breton nobles in the interest of Clisson. The viscount Rohan, 
her agent in this negotiation, was at the same time the son of her aunt, 
Jane of Navarre,’ and Clisson’s son-in-law. 

The duke of Bretagne was at last convinced of the difficulties that 
surrounded him. He felt tnat he was growing old, that his childrea 
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were very young, and, excepting the duke and duchess of Burgundy, 
there was not a friend in the world who would take care of his wife and 
her infants. As to the branch of Navarre from which the dnchess 
sprang, the wicked acts of her father had made that family remarkably 
unpopular in France ; and if the hatred of Sir Oliver de Clisson and the 
count of Penthiévres continued to be united against his house, his chil- 
dren and their mother would, in case of his decease, be left with many 
enemies.! Having pondered these things in his mind, the duke, without 
asking advice from his council, called a secretary, to whom, on entering 
his chamber, he gave a large sheet of paper, and said, “‘ Write down 
what I shall dictate.” The secretary having made himself ready, the 
duke indited a letter in the most friendly terms to Clisson, desiring him 
to devise some means for them to meet, when everything should be 
settled most amicably. ‘The letter was folded up in the presence alone 
of the duke and his secretary, and the duke having sealed it with his own 
signet, called his most trusty valet into the apartment, saying, ‘‘ Hasten 
to castle Joscelin, and say boldly I have sent thee to speak to my 
cousin, Sir Oliver, the lord of Clisson. Thou wilt be introduced to him. 
Salute him from me. If he return the salute, give him this letter, and 
bring me back his answer, but on thy life tell no man.” On the arrival 
of the valet at castle Joscelin, the lord de Clisson examined the private 
signet of the duke, which he knew well, opened the letter, and read it 
two or three times over, and was much astonished at the friendly and 
affectionate terms in which it was compounded. After musing some 
time, he told the valet he would consider his answer, and ordered him 
to be conducted to an apartment by himself. The attendants of the 
lord of Clisson were amazed at what they saw and heard, for never be- 
fore had any one come from the duke of Bretagne without being immured 
in the deepest dungeon? 

Clisson wrote, in return, that if the duke wished to see him, he must 
send his son as a pledge, who would be taken the greatest care of till 
his return. This letter was sealed and given to the valet, who hastened 
back to the duke at Vannes. On receiving the letter from the lord o 
Clisson, he paused after reading it, then exclaimed,—‘“‘I will do it; for 
since I mean to treat amicably with him, every cause of distrust must 
be removed.” He then said to the viscount Rohan, ‘Viscount, you 

-and the lord de Monboucher shall carry my little son to the chateau 
Joscelin, and bring back with you the lord de Clisson, for J am deter- 
mined to make up our quarrel.” Some days, however, elapsed before 
the duchess could resolve to part with her boy. At length her earnest 
desire of composing the strife overcame her maternal fears, and she pers 
mitted her kinsman, Rohan, to conduct the princely child to castle 
Joscelin. When Clisson saw the boy, and perceived the confidence the 
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duke had piaced in him, he was much affected. The result was, that he 
aud the duke’s envoy set out together from castle Joscelin, carrying the 
boy with them, for Sir Oliver said, “He would give him back to his 
parents, as henceforth he should. never distrust the duke, after the trial 
he had made of him.” Such generosity was shown on both sides, that 
it was no wonder a firm peace was the consequence. Sir Oliver dis- 
mounted at the convent of Dominicans, the place where the interview 
was appointed to take place. When the duke of Bretagne found that 
Sir Oliver had brought back his son, he was highly delighted with his 
generosity and courtesy, and hastening to the convent, shut himself up 
in a chamber with Sir Oliver. Here they conversed some time; then 
they went privately down the garden, and entered a small boat that con- 
veyed them to an empty ship anchored in the river, and, when at a 
distance from their people, they conferred foralong time. Their friends 
thought all the time they were conversing in the convent chamber. 
When they had arranged all matters thus secretly, they called their 
boatman, who rowed them to the church of the Dominicans, which they 
entered by a private door through the garden and cloisters, the duke 
holding Sir Oliver by the hand all the time. All who saw them thus 
were well pleased; indeed, the whole of Bretagne was made very happy 
when this peace was made public. 

The Breton chroniclers attribute the pacification wholly to the in- 
fluence of Joanna, an application having been made to her by viscount 
Rohan, the husband of her aunt, praying her good offices in mediating a 
peace between her lord and the rebel peers of Bretagne. In compliance 
with this request, she prevailed on the duke to raise the siege of Joscelin, 
and to make those concessions to Clisson which produced the happy 
result of putting an end to the civil war.’ Clisson agreed to pay ten 
thousand frances of gold to the duke; and, with the rest of the Breton 
barons, associated the duchess of Bretagne in the solemn oaths of 
homage, which they renewed to their sovereign on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1393, at Nantes.2. In the same year proposals of marriage were 
made by Joanna’s future husband, Henry of Lancaster, earl of Derby, to 
her niece, the young princess of Navarre, but the negotiation came to 
nothing. 

‘he following year, Marie of Bretagne, Joanna’s eldest daughter, was 
contracted to the eldest son of this prince, afterwards Henry V. The 
duke of Bretagne engaged to give Marie one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in gold for her portion. “ ‘The castle of Brest, though at that 
time in the possession of the English, was, at the especial desire of the 
duchess Joanna, appointed for the solemnization of the nuptials and the 
residence of the youthful pair; but after the cession of this important 
town had been guaranteed by Richard IL., the king of France contrived 
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to break the marriage, by inducing the heir of Alencon to offer to marry 
‘the princess with a smaller dower than the heir of Lancaster was to have 
received with her.”! Marie was espoused to John of Alengon, June 
“26th, 1896; and a peculiar animosity always subsisted between her 
husband and the defrauded Henry of Monmouth. The heir of Bretagne 
was married to Joanna of France the same year. The espousals were 
solemnized at the hétel de St. Pol by the archbishop of Rouen, in the 
presence of the king and queen of France, the queen of Sicily, the dike 
and duchess of Bretagne, and the dukes of Berri and Burgundy, 

The duke of Bretagne undertook a voyage to England, in 1398, to 
induce King Richard to restore to him the earldom of Richmond, which 
had been granted by Richard I. to his first queen, Anne of Bohemia, and 
after her death to Jane of Bretagne, the sister of the duke, who was 
married to Raoul Basset, an English knight. Richard restored the earl- 
dom to the duke, and gave him an acquittance of all his debts to him; 
and the duke did the same by him at Windsor, 23rd of April, 1398, 
“Jt was time,” says Dom Morice, with some natveté, “ that these princes 
should settle their accounts together, for the one was on the point of 
deposition, the other of death.” It was in the following year that 
Joanna first became acquainted with her second husband, Henry of 
Bolingbroke, during the pend of his banishment from his native land. 
Henry was not only one of the most accomplished warriors and states- 
men of the age in which he lived, but remarkable for his fine person and 
graceful manners. He was a widower? at that time ; and the vindictive 
jealousy of his cousin, Richard I]. of England, had exerted itself success- 
fully to break the matrimonial engagements into which he was about to 
enter with the lady Marie of Berri, the daughter of Charles V1.’s uncle, 
This princess was cousin-german to Joanna, and in all probability 
beloved by Henry, if we may form conclusions from the peculiar bitter- 
ness with which he ever recurred to Rithard’s arbitrary interference for 
the prevention of his marriage. 

Charles VI. of France, though he entertained a personal friendship for 
Henry, whom he regarded as an ill-treated man, had requested him to 
withdraw from his court, as his residence there was displeasing to king 
Richard. ‘The duke of Burgundy, willing to please Richard, would not 
allow Henry to pass through his dominions, and attempted to have him 

arrested on his road to Boulogne. Henry took refuge in the territorie? 


nobles per annum, arising from several earl- 
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danghter and coheiress of the earl of Here- 
ford, hereditary constable of England. She 
was great-granddaughter to Edward I. and 
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conventual life by her interested brother-in 
law, who had her in wardship; but ewaded 
that destiny by marrying Henry of Lancaster, 
who, by the contrivance of her aunt, carried 
her off from Pleshy, and married her 1384, 
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of Bretagne; but, aware of the close family connexion of the duke with 
Richard IL., he rested at Blois, and sent one of his knights to Vannes 
to ascertain whether John the Valiant was disposed to receive him at his 
court. John was piqued at the mistrust implied by Henry’s caution; 
for, says Froissart, ‘fhe was much attached to him, having always loved 
the duke of Lancaster, his father, better than the other sons of Edward 
Ill. ‘Why,’ said he to the knight, ‘has our nephew stopped on the 
road? It is foolish; for there is no knight whom I would so gladly see 
in Bretagne as my fair nephew the earl of Derby. Let him come ant 
find a hearty welcome.’”! When the earl of Derby received this mes 
sage, he immediately set forward for the dominions of the duke ot 
Bretagne. The duke* met the carl at Nantes, and received him and 
his company with great joy. It was on this occasion that Henry first 
saw, and conceived that esteem for the duchess Joanna, which afterwards 
induced him to become a suitor for her hand. We find he was accus- 
tomed to gall the duke of Bretagne ‘* his good uncle,” in memory of his 
first marriage with Mary of England ;* and it is very probable that, in 
accordance with the manners of those times, he addressed the duchess 
Joanna, per courtesy, by the title of aunt. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury accompaniea Henry to the court of Bretagne incognito, having just 
arrived from England with an invitation to him from the Londoners and 
some of the nobles attached to his party, urging him to invade England, 
for the ostensible purpose of claiming his inheritance, the duchy of Lan- 
caster. Henry asked the duke of Bretagne’s advice. “ Fair nephew,” 
replied the duke, ‘‘ the straightest road is the surest and best: I would 
have you trust the Londoners, They are powerful, and will compel king 
Richard, who, I understand, has treated you unjustly, to do as they 
please. I will assist you with vessels, men-at-arms, and cross-bows 
You shall be conveyed to the shores of England in my ships, and my 
people shall defend you from any perils you may encounter on the 

voyage,”¢ 
Whether Henry of Lancaster was indebted to the good offices of the 
duchess Joanna for this favourable reply from the duke, history has not 
recorded. But as John the Valiant had hitherto been the fast friend, 
and, as far as his disaffected nobles would permit, the faithful ally of his 
royal brother-in-law, Righard II., and now that his suzerain, Charles VI. 
of France, was united in the closest bonds of amity with that prince 
and the young heir of Bretagne was espoused to the sister of his queen, 
it must haye been some very powerful influence, scarcely less indeed 
than the eloquence of a bosom counsellor, that could have induced hiir 
to furnish Richard’s mortal foe with the means of invading England. 
The purvyeyances of “aspiring Lancaster” were, however, prepared at 
Vannes, and the duke of Bretagne came thither with his guest when all 
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things were ready for his departure! Henry was conveyed by three of 
the duke’s vessels of war, freighted with men-at-arms and cross-bows. 
This royal adventurer, the banished Lancaster, was the first person who 
gave to the myosotis arvensis, or ‘‘ forget-me-not,” its emblematic and 
poetic meaning, by uniting it, at the period of his exile, on his collar of 
SS, with the initial letter of his mot, or watchword, Souveigne vous de 
moy; thus rendering it the symbol of remembrance, ar.d, like the sub- 
sequent fatal roses of York, Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, 
and the violet of Napoleon, an historical flower. Poets and lovers have 
adopted the sentiment which makes the blue myosotis plead the cause 
of the absent by the eloquence of its popular name, “ forget-me-not ;” 
but few indeed of those who, at parting, exchange this simple touching 
appeal to memory, are aware of the fact, that it was first used as such by 
a royal Plantagenet prince, who was, perhaps, indebted to the agency of 
this mystic blossom for the crown of England. We know not if Henry 
of Lancaster presented a myosotis to the duchess of Bretagne at his de- 
parture from the court of Vannes; but he afforded a convincing proof 
that his fair hostess was not forgotten by him, when a proper season 
arrived for claiming her remembrance. The assistance rendered by the 
duke of Bretagne to the future husband of his consort, was the last im- 
portant action of his life. 

The duke breathed his last November Ist, 1399; and Joanna, having 
been appointed by him as regent for their eldest son, the young duke, 
with the entire care of his person, assumed the reins of government 
in his name. Her first public act, after the funeral of her deceased 
lord had been solemnized in the cathedral-church of Nantes, was a 
public reconciliation with Sir Oliver Clisson, his son-in-law, count de 
Penthieévres, and the rest of the disaffected nobles who had been at open 
variance with her deceased lord. She employed the prelates, and some 
of the most prudent of the nobles of Bretagne, to mediate this pacifica- 
tion; and Clisson, with the rest of the malcontents, swore to obey the 
widowed duchess during the minority of their young duke, her son. 
This treaty was signed and sealed at the castle of Blein, 1st of January, 
1400. Clisson’s power in the duchy was so considerable, owing to his vast 
possessions there, his great popularity, and his influence as constable 
of France, that he might have been a most formidable enemy to the 
young duke, if the duchess-regent had not succeeded in conciliating 
him. 

When Joanna had exercised the sovereign authority as regent for her 
son a year and a half, the young duke, accompanied by her, made his 
solemn entrance into Rennes, March 22, 1401, and took the oaths in the 
presence of his prelates and nobles, having entered his twelfth year. 
He then proceeded to the cathedral, and, according to the custom of the 
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dukes his predecessors, passed the night in prayer before the great altar 
of St. Peter. On the morrow, having heard mass, he was knighted by 
Ulisson, and then conferred knighthood on his younger brothers, Arthur 
and Jules; after which he was invested with the ducal habit, circlet, 
and sword by his prelates and nobles, and carried in procession through 
the city. After his inauguration, the young duke mounted his horse, 
and, attended by his nobles, returned to the castle of Rennes, where a 
royal banquet had been prepared. The duchess-regent? put her son 
in possession of the duchy at so tender an age, as a preliminary to her 
union with the new king of England, Henry of Lancaster. The visit 
of that prince to the court of Vannes in the. year 1399, had made 
an indelible impression on the heart of Joanna, and on the death of 
her husband, John the Valiant, she determined to become his wife. 
Although the learned historian of France, M. Michelet, affirms that 
very soon after the death of the duke of Bretagne, the fair widow 
declared she would marry Henry, it is certain that she not only acted 
with punctilious respect to the memory of her defunct lord, by allowing 
upwards of two years to elapse before she took any steps for exchanging 
her widow’s veil for the queenly diadem of England, but she kept her 
intentions in favour of Henry a profound secret till she could cajole the 
pope of Avignon, to whose communion she belonged, into giving 
her a general dispensation to marry any one she pleased within the 
fourth degree of consanguinity, without naming the person ;? for besides 
the great political obstacles which opposed themselves to her union with 
Henry, they were members of rival churcles,—Henry, who had been 
educated in Wickliffite principles, having now attached himself to the 
party of Boniface, the pope of Rome, styled the anti-pope by those 
who denied his authority. Joanna’s agents negotiated this difficult 
arrangement so adroitly, that the bull was executed according to her 
desire, March 20, 1402, without the slightest suspicion being enter- 
tained by the orthodox court of Avignon that the schismatic king of 
England was the mysterious person within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity, whom Benedict had so obligingly granted the duchess- 
dowager of Bretagne liberty to espouse.® 

When Joanna had thus outwitted her pope, she despatched a trusty 
squire of her household, named Antoine Riczi, to conclude her treaty 
of marriage with king Henry. After the articles of this matrimonial 
alliance were signed, Joanna and her royal bridegroom were espoused, by 
procuration, at the palace of Eltham, on the third day of April, 1402, 


Antoine Riczi acting as the proxy of the bride. What motive could 


have induced the lovely widow of John the Valiant, of Bretagne, to 
choose a male representative on this interesting occasion, it is difficult 
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to surmise; but it is certain that Henry plighted his nuptial troth? to 
the said Antoine Riczi, and placed the bridal ring on his finger as the 
representative of his absent bride.2 This act was performed with great 
solemnity in the presence of the archbishop of Canterbury, the king’s 
half-brothers, the Beaufort princes, the earl of Worcester, lord chamber- 
lain of England, and other officers of state. Riczi had previously pro- 
duced a letter from the duchess Joanna, empowering him to contract 
matrimony with the king of England in her name, on which the trusty 
squire, having received king Henry’s plight, pronounced that of Joanna 
in these words :—“I, Antoine Riczi, in the name of my worshipful 
lady, Joanna, the daughter of Charles, lately king of Navarre, duchess 
of Bretagne, and countess. of Richmond, take you, Henry of Lancaster, 
king of England and lord of Ireland, to be my husband, and thereto I, 
Antoine, in the spirit of my said lady, plight you my troth.”§ No sooner 
was this ceremony concluded, than the rigid canonists represented to 
Joanna that she would commit a deadly sin by completing her marriage 
with a prince attached to the communion of pope Boniface. The case, 
however, not being without precedent, the court of Avignon quieted the 
conscience of the duchess, under the idea that great advantages might 
be derived from her forming an alliance with the king of England, 
whose religious principles had hitherto been anything but stable. She 
obtained permission, therefore, to live with the schismatic Catholics, 
and even outwardly to conform to them by receiving the sacraments 
from their hands, provided she remained firmly attached to the party 
of Benedict XIII.5 

The prospect of a marriage between Joanna and the new king of 
England, Henry of Lancaster, was contemplated with great uneasiness 
by the court of France. Henry was the brother of the queens of Castile 
and Portugal: in addition to these powerful family connexions, he would 
become closely allied with the sovereigns of Navarre and Bretagne, and 
thus enjoy every facility of invading France, if he felt disposed to 1enew 
the pretensions of his renowned grandsire, Edward III., to the sove- 
reignty of that realm, ‘he royal dukes, Joanna’s uncles, endeavoured, 
by every means in their power, to dissuade her from a marriage so full 
of peril to France, but in vain. At length, her intention of taking the 
_ young duke, her son, and the rest of her children with her to England, 
and placing them under the tutelage of her second husband transpiring, 
the duke of Burgundy considered it necessary to undertake a journey to 
her court, to try the effect of his personal eloquence in turning her from 
this design. He arrived at Nantes on the first of October, and sent to 
announce his advent to the duchess Joanna, who welcomed him in 
proper form, invited him to dinner, and regaled him sumptuously, 
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The duke of Burgundy, who perfectly understood the character of his 
niece, had prepared a treat of a more important kind for her, and at the 
conclusion of the banquet, presented her with a rich crown and a sceptre 
of crystal, and another of gold, ornamented with pearls and precious 
stones, He gave the young duke, her son, a buckle of gold, adomed 
with rubies and pearls, a beautiful diamond, and a number of silver 
vessels. Too his little brothers, Arthur, earl of Richmond, and count 
Jules, of Bretagne, he presented each a collar of gold, enriched with 
tubies and pearls. He gave the countess of Rohan, Joanna’s aunt, a 
splendid diamond, and a buckle to each of her ladies and damsels who 
were present. The lords in waiting and officers of the duchess’s houses 
hold were not forgotten in this magnificent distribution of largesses, in 
which the duke expended an immense sum. ‘These discreet gifts 
entirely gained the heart of the duchess, of the princes, her children, her 
lords and officers, but, above all, of that most influential coterie, the 
ladies of her court and bedchamber. They were sure the duke of Bur- 
gundy would be the best person in the world to defend the rights and 
protect the person of their young duke, and diffuse happiness and 
prosperity among his subjects, and they besought him to undertake the 
guardianship of the royal minors and their patrimony. 

To turn Joanna from her intended marriage with the king of England, 
the duke of Burgundy found to be a thing impossible ; but he succeeded 
in convincing her how much better it would be for the interests of her 
sons to leave them under his guardianship, and the protection of their 
natural sovereign, the king of France, than to risk alienating the affec- 
tions of the Bretons by taking them to England. He reminded her that 
he was her uncle, and one of the nearest relations her children had, and 
also that he was the friend and kinsman of their father, the late duke ; 
finally, he swore on the holy Evangelists to maintain their cause, and to 
preserve the laws, liberties, and privileges of the Bretons inviolate. The 
duchess was then persuaded to sign a deed, investing him with this 
important charge. When Joanna had resigned the guardianship of her 
children to the duke of Burgundy, he departed from Nantes for Paris on 
the 3rd of November, 1402, after a stay of two months, taking with him 
the young duke and his two brothers, Arthur and Jules. The duke - 
was only in his thirteenth year, and the younger princes so small, that 
they could scarcely guide the horse on which they were mounted, one 
ochind the other! They were conducted by the duke of Burgundy to 
Paris, where the young duke of Bretagne performed his homage to 
Charles VI. of France. Joanna had another son named Richard, an 
infant, who is not mentioned in the Breton chronicles as forming one of 
his party. 

One of Joanna’s last actions as duchess of Bretagne was to secure to 
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her aunt, Jane of Navarre, the wife of the viscount Rohan, a pension of 
£1000 per year, out of the rents of her dower-city and county of Nantes. 
This deed, which is printed in the Foedera, affords an interesting testi- 
mony of Joanna’s affection for her deceased lord, as it states that the 
annuity is granted, not only in consideration of the nearness of kindted 
and friendship that is between her and her autit, “ but also,” continues 
the august donot, “ in remtineration of the good pains and diligence she 
used to procure otir marriage with our very dear and beloved lord (whom 
God assoile!). Of which marriage it has pleased our Lord and Saviour 
that we should continte a noble line, to the great profit of the country 
of Bretagne, in our very dear and beloved son, the duke of Bretagne, and 
our other children, sons and daughters,” 


CHAPTER Il. 


JoANNA assutned the title of queen of England some months befote het 
departure from Bretagne! She appears to have exerted a sort of mattis 
monial influence with het royal bridegroom soon after the ceremonial ot 
their espousals had been performed by proxy ; for we find that she wrote 
to Henry in behalf of one of her countrymen, the master of a Navarrese 
wine-ship, who had been plundered of his cargo, in the reign of Richard 
Il., by William Prince, a captain in the earl of Arundel’s fleet. Her 
intercession proved effectual; for king Henry, as he expressly states, 
at the request of his dearest consort, enjoins his admiral, Thomas Ramp- 
stone, to see that proper satisfaction be made to the master of the wine- 
ship by the said William Prince.”? Previous to her departure from 
Bretagne, Joanna sold the government of her castle of Nantes to Clisson 
for twelve thousand crowns ; and having only tarried to compiete this 
arrangement, she, on the 20th of December, 1402, proceeded to Camaret 
with her two infant daughters, Blanche and Marguerite, their nurses, and 
@ numerous train of Breton and Navarrese attendants? 

The English fleet, with the two half brothers of her affianced bride- 
. groom (the earl of Somerset and Henry Beanfort, bishop of Lincoln), 
and Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, the lord chamberlain of England, 
- had been waiting at that port a considerable‘time. Joanna, with her 
daughters and her retinue, embarked at Camaret, January 18th, in a 
vessel of war, commanded by the young earl of Arundel. The expedi- 
tion sailed the same day with a favourable wind, but encountered a 
dreadful tempest at sea, by which the vessels were much damaged. After 
tossing five days and five nights on the wintry waves, Joanna and her 
children were driven on the coast of Cornwall ; and instead of landing at 
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Southampton, their original destination, they disembarked at Faimouth. 
Wrom thence the illustrious travellers proceeded to Winchester, where 
king Henry was in waiting with his lords to receive his long-expected 
bride. The nuptials between Joanna and Henry were publicly solem- 
nized, February 7th, 1403, in that ancient royal city, in the church ot 
St. Swithin, with great pomp. ‘The bridal feast was very costly, having 
two courses of fish; and at the end of the second, panthers crowned 
were introduced for what was, in the quaint language of the times, 
called a sottiltie, or banquet-ornament of confectionary. Eagles crowned 
formed the sottiltie at the end of the third course. 

Great preparations were made by the citizens of London to meet and 
welcome the newly-married consort of the sovereign of their choice on 
her approach to the metropolis. Among other expenses for the civic 
procession ordained in her honour, the grocer’s company allowed Robert 
Stiens, their beadle, 6s. 8d. for riding into Suffolk to hire minstrels; he 
engaged six. The Suffolk musical band was paid four pounds for riding 
to Blackheath to meet the queen. The mayor, the aldermen, and sheriffs. 
went out in procession on this occasion, with the crafts in brown and 
blue, and every man a red hood on his head. Queen Joanna rested the 
first day at the Tower. That she went to Westminster in grand proces- 
sion on the following, is ascertained by the entry for paying the said 
Suffolk minstrels 13s.4d. on the morrow, when the queen passed through 
Cheapside to Westminster.! 

There is an exquisite drawing in a contemporary MS.? illustrative of 
Joanna’s coronation, which took place February 26th, 1403, not quite 
three weeks after her bridal. She is there represented as a very majestic, 
beautiful, and graceful woman, in the meridian glory of her days. Her 
attitude is that of easy dignity. © She is depicted in her coronation robes, 
which are of a peculiarly elegant form. Her dalmatica differs little in 
fashion from that worn by our sovereign lady, queen Victoria, at her 
inauguration. It partially displays her throat and bust, and is closed at 
the breast with a rich cordon and tassels. The mantle has apertures, 
through which her arms are seen; they are bare, and very finely 
moulded. She is enthroned, not by the side of her royal husband, but, 
with the same ceremonial honours that are paid to a queen-regnant, in 
a chair of state, placed singly under a rich canopy, emblazoned, and 
elevated on a very high platform, approached on every side by six 
ateps. Two archbishops have just crowned her, and are still supporting 
the royal diadem on her head. Her hair falls in rich curlson her bosom. 
Tn her right hand she holds a sceptre, and in her left an orb surmounted 
by a cross,—a very unusual attribute for a queen-consort, as it is a 
symbol of sovereignty, and could only have been allowed to queen 
Joanna as a very especial mark of her royal bridegroom’s favour. 
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In this picture, a peeress in her coronet and robes of state, probably 
occupying the office of mistress of the robes, stands next the person of 
the queen, on her right hand, and just behind are seen a group of noble 
maidens wearing wreaths of roses, like the train-bearers of her majesty, 
queen Victoria; affording a curious but probably forgotten historical 
testimony, that such was the costume prescribed anciently by sump- 
tuary regulations for the courtly demoiselles who were appointed to the 
honour of bearing the train of a queen of England at her coronation. 
John, lord de Latimer, received forty marks for release of the almoner’s 
dish placed before queen Joanna at her coronation-banquet, he having 
the hereditary right of almoner on such occasions.1_ Among other courtly 
pageants after this ceremonial a tournament was held, in which Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, surnamed “ the Courteous,” maintained the 
fists in honour of the royal bride. ‘ He kept joust on the queen’s part. 
against all other comers, and so notably and knightly behaved himself, 
as redounded to his noble fame and perpetual worship.”? This quaint 
sentence is in explanation of another historical drawing, in which 
“queen Jane,” as she is there styled, is represented sitting with the 
king in state, at an open gallery, attended by her ladies, beholding with 
evident satisfaction the prowess of her champion. Instead of her royal 
robes, the queen is here represented in a gown fitting close to her shape, 
having exchanged her crown for one of the lofty Syrian caps, then the 
prevailing head-dress for ladies of rank in England, with its large, stiff, 
transparent veil, supported on a framework at least two feet in height. 
The queen’s ladies-in-waiting wear hoods and veils very gracefully 
draped, and by no means emulating the towering head-gear of their 
royal mistress, King Henry is by queen Joanna’s side, wearing a furred 
gown and velvet cap of maintenance, looped up with a fleur-de-lis. His 
appearance is that of a gallant gentleman in middle life. The balcony 
in which the royal bride and bridegroom are seated is not unlike the 
royal stand at Ascot, only more exposed to public view ; and the king and 
queen are both accommodated with the luxury of large square cushions 
for their elbows, with tassels at the corners. King Henry sits quite at 
ase, resting his arms on his cushion ; but the queen leans forward, and 
extends her hands with a gesture of great animation, as she looks down 

_ on the contest. Warwick has just struck his opponent. His family badge, 
the bear and ragged staff, decorates his helmet. This historical sketch, 
besides its great beauty, is very valuable for its delineation of costume. 

Joanna of Navarre was the first widow since the Norman conquest, 
who wore the crown-matrimonial of England. She was, as we have 
seen, the mother of a large family. Her age, at the period of her second — 
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nuptials, mist have been about three-and-thirty; and if past the 
morning freshness of her charms, her personal attractions wete still very 
considerable, Her exemplaty conduct 4s the wife of the most irascible 
prince in Christendom, and the extelleuce of her government as regent 
for her eldest son, had afforded wnqtestionable evidente of the prudence 
and wisdom of this princess, and she was in possession of a very fine 
dower; yet the marriage was never popular in England. It has been 
asserted by many historians, that Henry IV. married the duchess- 
dowager of Bretagne chiefly with the view of directing the councils of 
the young dike, her son. If such were his motives, they were com- 
pletely frustrated by the maternal feelings of Joanna, who, consulting 
the welfate of her son and the wishes of his subjects rather than the in- 
terests of her second htsband, placed her children, as we have seen, 
under the protection of the duke of Burgundy previously to her de 
parture from Bretagne; and even after her coronation as queen of 
England, we find, by her letters dated Westminster, March 9th, 1403, 
that she confirms her last act as duchess-regent of Bretagne by solemnly 
appointing “ her well=beloved uncle, the duke of Burgundy, the guardian 
of her sons,—the duke of Bretagne, Arthur, and Jules; and enjoins the 
young printes to be obedient to him, and to attend diliyently to his 
advice.”! 

The bridal festivities of Henty IV. and his new queen were soon in- 
terrupted by the news of a descent of the French on the Isle of Wight ; 
but the inhabitants compelled the invaders te retire to their ships with 
dishonour. Next, the Breton fleet, being wholly under the direction of 
the court of France, put to sea, and committed great depredations on 
the coast of Cornwall and the merchant shipping, causing much uneasi- 
ness to the king, and rendering the new queen distasteful to the nation. 
The memorable Percy rebellion occurred in the same year: it has been 
said that it was fomented by the earl of Worcester, in consequence of a 
disagreement between him and queen Joanna during her voyage from 
Bretagne. This might possibly have originated in some dispute with 
Joanna’s natural brother, Charles of Navarre, who accompanied her te 
England in the capacity of chamberlain to herself.2 The battle of 
Shrewsbury might have been prevented, if Worcester, who was employed 
by the insurgent lords to negotiate a pacification with Henry, had fairly 
and honestly stated the concessions the. king was willing to make; 
but he did not, and his own ruin, with that of his whole house, was the 
result. Part of the confiscated property of the Percys, especially the 
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3 A determined set was made against the 
Ife of the newly-wedded king at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, by a certain number of cham- 
pions, among the insurgents, who had vowed 
to have his blood. This confederacy being 
suspected by Henry’s partisans, thirteen stout 


similar to that. which he was accustomed to 
wear, and were slain in different parts of the 
field. Henry killed no less than sixteen of 
his assailants with his own hand in self- 
defence that day, and, like his son the prince 
of Wales, performed prodigies of valour. 
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earl of Northumberland’s mansion in Aldgate, was granted to queen 
Joanna by the king. 

Henry IV. granted to queen Joanna the new tower at the entrance 
of the great portals of his large hall against the palace of Westminster, 
adjacent to the kine’s treasury, for her to hold her councils for the 
negotiation of her affairs; also for her to give audiences for charters 
and writings therein ; and her to enjoy the same for the term of her 
natural life In the month of February, 1404, Joanna enjoyed the 
happiness of welcoming her second son, Arthur of Bretagne, to England, 
king Henry having been prevailed upon by her solicitations to bestow 
upon him the earldom of Richmond. This was the appanage of his 
elder brother; but. as the performance of persona] homage to the king 
of England was an indispensable condition to the investiture of a duke 
of Bretagne with this earldom, and Joanna’s eldest son was entirely 
under the tutelage of the king of France, Henry’s mortal foe, it would 
have been fruitless to demand liegeman’s service of him; therefore 
the summons was, at Joanna’s request, addressed to her second son, 
count Arthur? — 

Joanna’s happiness in this reunion was interrupted by the arrival of 
an envoy from her eldest son, the reigning duke, to demand the princesses 
Blanche and Marguerite, who resided with her in England. No off- 
spring from her second marriage had been born, to divide with those 
beloved ones the powerful affection with which the heart of the royal 
mother clung to the pledges of her former ynion, and she could not be 
prevailed upon to resign them, even when reminded that they were the 
property of the state.® Her son, the duke of Bretagne, was so com- 
pletely under the control of the father of his duchess, Charles VI., that 
he was compelled to espouse his quarrel against king Henry; and the 
French party in his dominions would have confiscated Joanna’s rich 
dower, had she not vested the payment of it in the hands of several 
powerful nobles, her fast friends: she had her own officers, through 
whom she received her revenues. That Joanna was satisfied with the 
conduct of her eldest son may be gathered from the fact that she prey 
sented him, on the 18th of November, 1404, with the sum of seventy 
thousand livres, due to her from her brother, the king of Navarre, 
and six thousand livres of her rents in Normandy. Her gifts must 
-have been very acceptable to the young duke; for, though residing 
in the ducal palace, and nominally exercising the sovereign authority, 
his finances were so closely controlled by the court of France, that he 
had not the power of giving away more than one hundred sols without 
the approbation of his chancellor, and other officers appointed by the 
duke of Burgundy.* 
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At the commencement of the year 1405, king Henry, as he expressly 
states “at the mediation and earnest solicitation of his beloved consort, 
queen Joanna, forgave and liberated, without ransom, all the prisoners 
taken im arms against him at Dartmouth by John Cornwall.”! This 
natural exercise of conjugal influence in behalf of her former subjects, 
the piratical Bretons, increased the unpopularity in which the queen had 
involved both herself and her royal husband by filling their palaces with 
a household made up of foreigners: a more fatal error can scarcely be 
committed by female royalty in a country so constitutionally jealous and 
full of national pride as England. ‘The parliamentary records of the 
same year testify, “‘ that great discontents were engendered in the minds 
of all classes of men on account of the influx of foreigners which the 
king’s late marriage had introduced into the realm, the disorderly state 
of the royal household, and the evil influence exercised over public 
affairs by certain individuals supposed to be about the persons of the 
king and queen.” 

These grievances attracting the attention of parliament, the commons, 
with the consent of the lords, proceeded to reform the royal household ; 
and, as a preliminary step to their regulations, they required that four 
persons should be removed out of the king’s house; viz., the king’s con- 
fessor, the abbot of Dore, with Derham and Crosbie, gentlemen of his 
chamber. Henry, remembering full well that his title to the crown was 
derived from the voice of the people, far from testifying resentment at 
the interference of that hitherto disregarded branch of the legislature of 
England, the commons, summoned the inimical members of his house- 
hold to attend him in parliament, which they did, with the exception of 
the abbot of Dore. The king then, in his speech from the throne,? said, 
“That he neither knew nor could imagine any particular cause or reason 
why the accused ought to be removed out of his household ; nevertheless, 
as the lords and commons thought proper to have it so, considering it to 
be for the good of the realm, and most profitable to himself, to conform 
to their wishes, he would discharge them from his household forthwith.” 
Our sovereign lord, continues the record, said further, “ that he would 
do as much by any who were about his royal person, if they should 
incur the hatred and indignation of his people.” 

The commons next appointed a committee of lords, February 22, ta 
make further regulations and alterations in the appointments of the royal 


‘ 


household, especially in those connected with the queen, when it was — 
resolved,—‘‘ That all French persons, Bretons, Lombards, Italians, and 


Navarrese whatsoever, be removed out of the palace from the king and 

queen, except the queen’s two daughters and Maria St. Parensy, Nicholas 

Alderwyche, John Purian, and their wives.” This was conceded by 

Henry, and put into execution that very day, and we do not find that 
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the queen offered any resistance to the wishes of the subjects and coun- 
sellors of her husband ; but the lords agreed to indulge her with a Breton 
cook, two knights, a damsel, two chambermaids, one mistress, two 
esquires, one nurse, and one chambermaid for the queen’s daughters, 
and a messenger to wait on them at certain times. In addition to these 
persons, Joanna retained eleven Breton lavenderers or washerwomen, and 
a varlet lavenderer.1_ Much wiser would it have been if she had taken 
example by the politic condescension of the king to the wishes of his 
subjects, and yielded an unconditional assent to the dismission of her 
foreign attendants, since the retention of her Breton cook, chamber- 
maids, and washerwomen, drew upon her a second interference from 
parliament.® 

In this year the commons presented a petition to the king, praying, 
among other things, “‘ That the queen would be pleased to pay for her 
journeys to the king’s houses, as queen Philippa had been used to do.” 
Joanna had no settled revenue as queen of England, at the time when 
this implied remonstrance was made by the commons. to king Henry, 
who was himself in the most urgent want of money, harassed with per- 
petual rebellions, especially in Wales, and without means to pay his 
mutinous and discontented troops their wages. “ Every source of revenue 
had been anticipated, and it is scarcely possible to imagine a government 
in greater distress for money than that of Henry IV. at that moment.”8 
If Joanna had not been in the receipt of a splendid dower as duchess- 
dowager of Bretagne, she would have found herself involved in the most 
embarrassing straits when queen of England. 

Pecuniary cares and popular discontents were not the only troubles 
that disturbed the wedded life of Joanna of Navarre, who, though no 
longer young, was still sufficiently attractive to become the theme of the 
following amatory stanzas, from no meaner a pen than that of a royal 
Plantagenet poet, Edward, duke of York, cousin-german to king Henry : 

“ Excellent sovereign ! seemly to see,‘ 
Proved prudence, peerless of price ; 


Bright blossom of benignity, 

Of figure fairest, and freshest of days ! 
Your womanly beauty delicious 

Hath me all bent unto its chain ; 

But grant to me your love gracious, 
My heart will melt as snow in rain. 

If ye but wist my llfe, and knew 

Of all the pains that I y-feel, 

I wis ye would upon me rue 

Although your heart were made of steel. 


1 Parliamentary Rolls, 5th Henry IV., 4 Walpole declares there is no doubt that 
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And though ye be of high renown, 
Let mercy rule your heart so free; 
From you, lady, this is my boon, 
To grant me grace in some degree.’” 


The arrest of the duke of York, who, after a series of loyai and valiant 
services to king Henry, was, on a very frivolous pretence, committed 
to a rigorous imprisonment in Pevensey-castle, is possibly attributable 
to the personal jealousy of the king. The virtuous and matronly de- 
portment of Joanna, however, both as duchess of Bretagne and queen 
of England, were such as to prevent the slightest shade of suspicion 
from resting on her conduct. Whatever might have been the offence 
of the duke of York, Henry’s displeasure was but temporary, for in the 
course of three months he was released, and restored to his old employ- 
ments, 

Queen Joanna used her influence successfully with her royal husband, 
Henry IV., to obtain of him the pardon of his great enemy, Maude, 
countess-dowager of Oxford, who had excited an insurrection by spread- 
ing a report that Richard II. was living, and distributing little harts of 
silver in his name, as a token to his friends and adherents. For this 
offence she had been committed to prison, and her goods confiscated ta 
the use of king Henry; but, at the intercession of queen Joanna, he 
freely restored the whole of her forfeit lands, tenements, and personal 
effects, and set her at liberty.? 

The year 1406 commenced with fresh remonstrances from parliament 
on the subject of Joanna’s foreign attendants. The commons having 
now assumed a decided voice in the legislation of England, John Tiptoft, 
the speaker, in his celebrated address for liberty of speaking, took occa- 
sion to comment on the disorderly state of the royal household, remarking 


at the same time, * that the order of that house for removing aliens from ~ 


the queen’s court had been very ill observed.” It was, on this, agreed — 
‘That certain strangers, who did seem to be officers about the queen, 
should by a certain day depart the realm.” Whereupon a writ to pro- 
claim the same was directed to the sheriffs of London.2 The varliament 
also took the liberty of recommending the sovereign to observe ‘he 
strictest economy in his household.. Henry received this advice very 
graciously, and promised to retrench all superfluous expenses, and 
restricted the expenditure of his establisment to 10,000J. a-year. He 
likewise declared his wish for the reformation of all abuses, and requested 
the parliament to take order for the payment of the debts of his house- 
hold, and to grant a suitable income to his queen, for the maintenance of 
her state. The request for the dower of queen Joanna was presented by 
John 'Tiptoft, the speaker, and others of the commons; and by vote of 
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this parliament she was endowed with all the revenues enjoyed by Anne 
of Bohemia, the first queen of Richard II., to the value of ten thousand 
marks per annum; so that with wards, marriages, and other contin- 
gencies, her income was equal to that of any previous queen of England. 
King Henry granted a safe-conduct, January 4th, 1406, to John de 
Boyas, “the secretary of his dear and royal consort Johane, to enable 
her to negotiate certain matters in Bretagne, with regard to her dower 
there ; also for him to bring horses and other things for her use, pro- 
vided nothing be attempted to the prejudice of the people and crown of 
England.” Henry, at the same time, granted letters of protection to 
the masters of two ships from Bretagne, bringing lamps and other 
articles for the use of the queen. 

This year, Henry’s youngest daughter, the princess Philippa, was 
married to Eric, king of Sweden and Denmark, About the same period, 
Joanna was compelled to resign her two youngest daughters, Blanche 
and Marguerite of Bretagne, to the repeated importunities of the duke, 
their eldest brother, that prince having concluded marriages for both, 
which he considered would greatly strengthen his interests. On the 
departure of her daughters, queen Joanna retired with the king to her 
jointure-palace, Leeds-castle, in Kent, to avoid the infection of the 
plague, which raged so dreadfully in London, that thirty thousand 
people fell victims to its fury. After spending the greater part of the 
summer at Leeds, the king and queen, designing to visit Norfolk, or, as 
some say, Pleshy, in Essex, embarked at Queenborough, in the isle of 
Sheppey, with the intention of going by sea, The royal vessel was fol- 
lowed by four others, with the attendants and baggage, when they were 
suddenly attacked by pirates, lying in wait at the Nore, who took four 
_ of the king’s ships, and carried away Sir Thomas Rampstone, the vice- 
chamberlain, with all the king’s furniture, plate, and wearing-apparel. 
The king himself had a very narrow escape of falling into the hands of 
those bold adventurers? 

Joanna took infinite pains to promote a good understanding between 
her husband and the duke her son. Henry, in his letters to the duke 
of Bretagne, May, 1407, addresses him as “his dearest son,” and 
expresses ‘‘ his earnest wish, on account of the close tie existing between 
them through his dearest consort, that peace and amity may be esta- 
_ blished, to prevent the effusion of Christian blood.”* The duke, in reply, 
says,— As our dearest mother, the queen of England, has several times 
signified her wish that all good friendship should subsist between our 


"1. Rymer’s Fordera- grandson of Sir Oliver Clisson: she died sud- 
2 Blanche was married at twelve years old denly on the day of the marriage, June 26th, 
to the viscount Lomagne, eldest son of Ber- 1407. It was suspected, afterwards, that both 
nard, count of Armagnac, June 30, 1406. these princesses were poisoned. 
The following year, Marguerits was espoused 3 Hall. Speed. Stowe, 
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very redoubted lord and father, Henry, king of England, and lord of 
Ireland, her lord and spouse, on one part, and ourselves on the other, we 
desire to enter into an amicable treaty.” The result of Joanna’s media- 
tion was a truce between England and Bretagne, which was proclaimed 
on the 18th of September, 1407.1 The town af Hereford was added to 
the queen’s dower by king Henry, the same year, and she was, with his 
sons, the prince of Wales, “Thomas, John, and Humphrey, TeCOnmenaay 
by him to the par liament for fur ther pecuniary grants.? 

An interesting proof of Joanna’s respect for the memory of her fret 
lord, the husband of her youth and the father of her children, is to be 
found in one of the royal briefs in the Foedera, dated February 24th, 
1408, in which king Henry says, ‘‘ At the request of our dearest consort, 
an alabaster tomb has been made for the defunct duke of Bretagne, 
formerly her husband, to be conveyed in the barge of St. Nicholas of 
Nantes to Bretagne, with three of our English lieges, the same who 
made the tomb, viz., Thomas Colyn, Thomas Holewell, and Thomas 
Poppeham, to place the said tomb in the church of Nantes; John 
Guyeharde, the master of the said barge, and ten mariners of Bretagne; 
and the said barge is to be considered by the English merchants under 
our especial protection.” There isa fine engraving of this early specimen 
of English sculpture in the second volume of Dom Moriee’s Chronicles 
of Bretagne. It bears the recumbent figure of the warlike John de 
Montfort, duke of Bretagne, armed cap-a-pié, according to the fashion of 
the times. 

Henry IV. granted to Joanna six lead-mines in England, with work- 
men and deputies to load her ship ; and this he notifies to her son, the 
duke of Bretagne, in 1409, as these mines had been accustomed to © 
export ore to Bretagne, and he wished the duke to remit the impost for — 
the time to come. The king and queen kept their Christmas court this — 
year at Eltham, which seems to have been a favourite abode with the 
royal pair. That Joanna was a patroness of the father of English — 
poetry, Chaucer, may be inferred from her munificent grants to his son — 
Thomas, to whom she gave, in the twelfth year of Henry IV., the — 
manors of Wotten and Stantesfield for life® 

In the summer of 1412, Joanna received a visit from her third son, — 
count Jules, of Bretagne. Henry granted a safe-conduct for him and his 
retinue, consisting of twenty persons, with horses and arms, with a 
proviso, that no banished person be brought into England in the prince’s — 
train, to the injury and peril of the realm. The young prince only 
came to England to die. At the close of the parliament, the same year, 
the speaker of the commons once more recommended to the king the 
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persons of the queen and the princes his sons, praying the advancement 

-of their estates. The petition was quite unreasonable as regarded queen 
_Joanna, who enjoyed so large an income as queen of England, besides 
her rich dower from the states of Bretagne; but she never omitted an 

opportunity of adding to her wealth, which must have been very con- 
siderable. 

Avarice was certainly the besetting sin of Joanna of Navarre ; and 
this sordid propensity probably originated from the pressure of pecuniary 
cares with which ske had to contend as princess of Navarre, as duchess 
of Bretagne, and during the first years of her marriage with king Henry. 
Her conduct as a stepmother appears to have been couciliating, Even 
when the wild and profligate conduct of the heir of England had 
estranged him from his father’s councils and affections, such confidential 
feelings subsisted between young Henry and Joanna, that he employed 
her influence for the purpose of obtaining the king’s consent to the mar- 
riage of the young earl of March, at that time his ward and friend. 
To the disgrace of the queen, however, it is recorded, by the indubitable 
evidence of the issue rolls, that she received, as the price of her good 
offices on this occasion, a promissory bribe from the prince; witness 
this entry :— 

“To Joanna, queen of England. In money paid to her by the hands of Parnelle Brocket 
and Nicholas Alderwich, in part payment of a greater sum due to the said queen upon a 
privute agreement made between the said queen and our present lord the king, especially 
coucerning the marriage of the earl of March, purchased and obtained of the said lady the 


queen by our said lord now the king, whilst he was prince of Walea, 
« By writ privy seal, £100.” 


When we consider that, in virtue of legitimate descent, the earl of 
March was the rightful sovereign of England, it is surprising how sucha 
measure was ever advocated by the Lancastrian prince of Wales, or per- 
mitted by so profound a politician as his father, who must have been 
aware Of the perilous consequences to his descendants ; and it is a proof 
that Joanna must have possessed an unbounded ascendancy over the 
mind of the king, to have been able to carry that point. The ladies of 
the Lancastrian royal family who wrote to Henry 1V., do not forget to 
name his influential queen in their letters. His sister, queen Katherine, 
heiress of Castile, uses these words : ‘‘ Most dear and beloved brother and 

_ lord, I entreat that by all means, as continually as you can, you will certity 
and let me know of your health, and life, and good estate, and of the queen, 
your companion, my dearest and best-loved sister.” His half-sister, of 
the Beaufort line, Joanna, countess of Westmoreland, wrote to him from 
Raby-castle, and after telling, very prettily, the story of a romantic love- 
marriage between Christopher Standish and Margaret Fleming, recom- 

~mends the lady to the care of the queen. She ventures not to call the 
king her brother, but says, “ And most puissant prince and my sovereign 
222 
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word, his (Christopher’s) father has dismissed him from his service, and 
that merely because he and Margaret married for downright love, with- 
out thinking what they should have to live upon ; wherefore I entreat 
your most high and puissant lordship to ordain for the said Margaret 
some suitable dwelling, or else to place her with the queen your wife 
whom God preserve.” 
Henry IV., at that time sinking under a complication of infirmities, 
was probably indebted to the cherishing care of his consort for all the 
comfort he was capable of enjoying in life ; and Joanna, who had learned 
so well how to adapt herself, while in early youth, to the wayward 
humours of her first husband (the most quarrelsome prince in Europe), 
was doubtless an adept in the art of pleasing, and of governing without 
appearing to do so. Henry, though only in his forty-seventh year, was 
worn out with bodily and mental sufferings, His features, once regu- 


larly beautiful, and of which he, in some of his penitentiary observations, . 


acknowledges himself to have been proud,? became, in the autumn of 
this year, so marred and disfigured by that loathsome disease the leprosy, 
as to prevent him from appearing in public. On account of this mortal 
sickness, he kept his last Christmas at Eltham, with his queen, in great 
seclusion. His complaint was accompanied by epileptic fits, or death- 
like trances, in which he sometimes lay for hours, without testifying 
any signs of life. He, however, rallied a little towards the close of the 


holidays, and was enabled after Candlemas to keep his birthday, and to - 


return to his palace at Westminster. He was at his devotions before 
the shrine of St. Edward, in the abbey, when his last fatal stroke of 
apoplexy seized him, and it was supposed by every one that he was 


dead; but being removed to the abbot’s state apartments, which were | 


nearer than his own, and laid on a pallet before the fire, he revived, and 
asked “ where he was?” He was told, ‘‘In the Jerusalem chamber.” 
Henry received this answer as his knell, for it had been predicted of 
him that he should die in Jerusalem, which he supposed to be the holy 
city, and had solemnly received the cross, in token that it was his inten- 
tion to undertake a crusade for the expiation of his sins, The blood he 
had shed in supporting his title to the throne lay very heavily on his 


conscience during the latter years of his reign; and in the hour of his — 
departure he particularly requested that the miserere should be read to : 


him, which contained a penitential acknowledgment of sin, and a sup- 


‘plication to be delivered from ‘‘ blood-guiltiness.” He then called for 
his eldest son, Henry, prince of Wales, to whom he addressed some 


1 Cott. MSS. French letter: no date. day Scroope, archbisk op of York, was exeented 
2 Hardyng’s Chronicle. for treason without benefit of clergy. The 
3 If we may trust the witness of Mayde- extreme anxiety of his mind, at this crisis, 
stone, a priestly historian devoted to the had probably given a complete revulsion to 
cause of Richard IL, Henry ly. was smitten his constitution, 
with the leprosy as with a blight, on the very 
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admirable exhortations as to his futuie life and government. Shakspeare 
has repeated almost verbatiin the death=bed eloquence of the expiring 
king, in that touching speech, commencing, ‘‘ Come hither, Henry: sit 
thou on my bed.” 

King Henry was doubtless arrayed in his regal robes and diadem 
while publicly performing his devotions at the throne of the royal saint, 
his popular predecessor, which accounts for the crown having been 
placed on his pillow, whence it was removed by his son Henry, prince 
of Wales, during the long death-like swoon which deceived all present 
into the belief that tne vital spark was extinct. Of the many historians 
who have recorded the interesting death-scene of Henry IV., not one 
has mentioned his consort, queen Joanna, as being present on that occa- 
sion. King Henry’s will, which was made three years before his death, 
bears testimony to the deep remorse and self-condemnation which 
accompanied him to the grave. He added the duchy of Lancaster to 
the dowry of his queen Joanna by this document. Henry expired on 
St. Cuthbert’s-day, March 19, 14138. He was buried near Edward the 
Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral, with great pomp and state, on 
Trinity Sunday. 

In the first years of her widowhood, queen Joanna received every 
mark of attention and respect from the new king, Henry V., who was 
anxious to avail himself of her influence with her son, the duke of 
Bretagne, in order to secure the alliance of that prince in his projected 
wars with France. Henry, in his letters and treaties, always styles the 
duke of Bretagne his dearest brother, and the duke reciprocates the 
title when addressing him.’ The temporizing politics of the duke prove 
that his own interests were studied by him, in preference to his royal 
mother’s regard for her English connexions. Joanna was intrusted by 
her royal stepson with a share in the government during his absence, 
when he undertook his expedition against France. Speed, Stowe, Hall, 
Goodwin, and White Kennet, affirm that she was made queen-regent at 
the same time that John, duke of Bedford, was appointed protector and 
lord-lieutenant of England. Trussel? uses these words:— ‘‘ Henry 
appointed his mother-in-law, Joan de Navar, a woman of great prudence 
and judgment in national affairs, to be regent in his absence, with the 
‘advice of the privy council.” She was treated with higher considera- 
tion than was ever shown to a queen-dowager of this country who was 
not also queen-mother, and appears to have enjoyed the favour and con- 
fidence of the king in no slight degree. 

The same day that Henry quitted his metropolis, June 18th, after 
having been in solemn procession to St. Paul’s with the lord mayor and 
corporation of the city of London, to offer his prayers and oblations for 
the success of his expedition, he returned to Westminster for the purpose 
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of taking a personal leave of queen Joanna! This circumstance is com- 
memorated in a curious poem of the time :—* 


“To Powlys then he held his way 
With all his lordys, sooth to say ; 
The mayor was ready, and met him there 
With the crafts of London in good array. 
* Hail! comely king,’ the mayor ’gan say 3 
‘The grace of God now be with thee, 
And speed thee well in thy journey, 
And grant thee ever more degree :’ 
‘Amen!’ quoth all the commonalty. 
To Saint Powlys then he held his way, 
And offered there full worthily ; 
From thence to the queen the self-same day, 
And took his leave full reverently.” 

This farewell visit to queen Joanna was the last thing Henry V. did 
previously to leaving his capital. Their perfect amity at that time may 
be inferred from Menry’s gracious licence to the royal widow, whom he 
styles ‘‘his dearest mother, Joanna, queen of England,” to reside with 
ner retinue in any of his royal castles of Windsor, Wallingford, Berk- — 
hamstead, and Hertford, as of old, during his absence in foreign parts.* 
There are also various gifts and concessions granted by Henry V. to 
queen Joanna on the rolls of the third, fourth, and fifth years of his reign. 

The foreign connexions of Joanna, and her pertinacity in retaining 
her Breton and Navarrese attendants about her person, excited once 
more an expression of jealous displeasure from the English parliament ; 
and an address was presented to the king, complaining of her disregard 
to the act for purging the royal household of aliens, Bretons, and other 
foreigners, passed in the seventh year of the late king Henry IV.: 
‘* For, notwithstanding that act, many Bretons had come into the king- 
dom again, some of whom were then dwelling in the queen’s house, and 
others very near it, to hear, discover, and learn the secrets of the realm, 
and to carry money and jewels out of the kingdom ; and it was requested 
that the king would constrain all such to depart before the feast of St. 
John the Baptist.”* That Joanna had failed in her endeavours to pcre 
suade her son, the duke of Bretagne, to espouse king Henry’s side in 
the great contest between England and France, and that he persisted in 
maintaining a strict neutrality, was probably the cause of this attack, 
which appears to have emanated from the jealous hostility of her steps 
son, Bedford, her coadjutor in theregency. Unfortunately, too, for her 
her second son, Arthur, earl of Richmond, although an English subject, 
having performed homage to king Henry for his earldom, openiy violated 
his allegiance by engaging under king Charles’s banner, and attacking 
the outposts of Henry’s camp, near Agincourt, at the head of two 
thousand French cavalry. This fiery assault, his first essay in arms, 
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was made at midnight, on the eve of St. Crispin’s-day, in the midst of 
a tempest of wind and rain. Arthur was repulsed by the troops of his 
toyal step-brother ; he was desperately wounded, and made prisoner in 
the battle the following day. 

His capture is recorded by a temporary chronicler in these words :— 
“The son of the late duke of Bretagne, by the queen-regent of England, 
was taken prisoner.” Joanna of Navarre is again mentioned, by this title, 
ly the same historian, who says: “King Henry despatched a messenger 
over to England, to the queen-regent, with news of his victory, which 
filled the nation with universal joy. Ze Dewm was sung in all the churches, 
and a mighty procession, consisting of the queen, prelates, and nobility, 
with the mayor and corporation of the city of London, walked from St. 
Paul’s to Westminster on the following day, to return public thanks to 
Almighty God.” The Chronicle of London? also states ‘“ that queen 
Johane, with her lords, attended by the mayor, aldermen, and several of 
the livery companies of London, walked in solemn procession from St. 
Paul’s to Westminster-abbey, to offer thanksgivings for the victory ;” 
and having made a rich offering at the shrine of St. Edward, they all 
returned in triumph to the city, amidst the acclamations of the people. 
Whoever might exult in the national triumph of Agincourt, Joanna had 
little cause for joy. The husband of her eldest daughter, the valiant 
duke of Alencon, who clove king Henry’s jewelled coronal with his 
battle-axe in the mélée, was there slain. Her brother, Charles of Na- 
varre, the constable of France, died of his wounds the following day ; 
and Arthur, her gallant son, was acaptive. No trifling tax must the 
widowed queen have paid for greatness, when, instead of putting on her 
mourning weeds, and indulging in the natural grief of a fond mother’s 
heart for these family calamities, she was called upon to assume the 
glittering trappings of state, and to take the leading part in a public pa- 
geant of rejoicing. ‘Till this latter duty was performed as befitted the 
queen of England, she forbore to weep and make lamentation for the 
dead, or to bewail the captivity of him who was led a prisoner in the 
train of the royal victor. 

The trials of Joanna only commenced with the battle of Agincourt, 
for she had to endure much maternal anxiety as to the future position 
of her eldest son, the reigning duke of Bretagne, with whose temporizing 
* conduct Henry V. was greatly exasperated ; and she had to perform the 
hard task of welcoming, with deceitful smiles and congratulations, the 
haughty victor who had wrought her house such woe, and who was the 
arbiter of her son Arthur’s fate. Arthur of Bretagne, as earl of Rich- 
mond, was Henry’s subject, and by bearing arms against him at Agin- 
court had violated his liegeman’s oath, and stood in a very different 
‘position with his royal step-brother from the other prisoners. Well it 
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was for him, considering the vindictive temper of Henry V., that the 
queen had in former times laid that prince under obligations, by assist- 
ing him in time of need with pecuniary aid. The first interview 
between Joanna and her captive son is, perhaps, one of the most touch=- 
ing passages in history. ‘They had not seen each other for twelve 
years, when Arthur as a boy visited the court of England, to receive” 
the investiture of the earldom of Richmond from his royal step- 
father, Henry IV. Joanna, anxious to ascertain whether he retained 
any remembrance of her person, which, perhaps, she felt was faded by 
years of anxious tendance on a husband sick alike in body and mind, 
yet fondly hoping that filial instinct would lead him to her arms, 
placed one of her ladies in the chair of state, and retired among her 
attendants, two of whom stood before her, while she watched what 
would follow. Arthur, as might be expected, took the queen’s repre= 
sentative for his mother; she supported the character for some time, and 
desired him to pay his compliments to her ladies. When, in turn, he 
came to Joanna, her heart betrayed her, and she exclaimed, “‘ Unhappy 
son, do you not know me?” The call of nature was felt ; both mother 
and son burst into tears. They then embraced with great tenderness, 
and she gave him a thousand nobles, which the princely youth distri- 
buted among his fellow-prisoners and his guards, together with some 
apparel. But after this interview, Henry V. prevented all communica- 
tion between queen Joanna and her son.} 

Arthur was doomed to waste the flower of his youth in a rigorous con- 
finement, first in the Tower of London, and afterwards in Fotheringay- 
castle, the king being too much exasperated against him to listen to 
Joanna’s intercessions, either for his release or ransom, Henry, how- 
ever, continued to treat his royal stepmother with great respect. At 
the feast of St. George, 1416, queen Joanna, who was a lady of the Gar- 
ter, with his aunts, the queens of Spain and Portugal, his sisters, the queen 
of Denmark and duchess of Holland, received each eight ells of blue- 
coloured cloth, with two furs made of three hundred bellies of miniver, 
and one hundred and seventy garter stripes to correspond, to make them. 
robes, furred and embroidered with the military order of the Garter, all 
alike, as the gift of the king. Henry, on this occasion, presented cloth 
and fur to a chosen number of the great ladies of the court, as well as to 
the princes of the blood-royal and the knights of the Garter, that they 
might all appear in the robes of their order, to grace the high festival 
of that year.2- Henry was induced to conclude a truce with the duke of 
Bretagne, as he himself specifies, “at the prayer of Joanna,” ® whom he 
styles “that excellent and most dear lady, the queen our mother.” 
This was in the year 1417. 
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King Henry directed his collectors of the port of London, July 1418, 
to allow three sealed cases of money, sixty pipes of wine, seven baskets 
of lamps, two bales of cloth of Joscelin, and one barrel of anchovies, 
coming to his dearest mother; Joatina, queen of England; at her need, in 
the ship called the St. Nicholds of Nantes, to pass without collecting any 
impost or duet The same day he diretts the authorities of the ports of 
Plymouth and Dartmouth to admit, free of all dtity, Johan de Moine 
from the ports of Bretagne, with eight great barrels of wine of Tyre 
and Malmsey for his dearest mother, Joanna, queen of England, from 
her son, the duke of Bretagne. The St. Nicholas of Nantes appears to 
have been constantly employed by her royal owner in trading-voyages 
between the ports of London and Bretagne, for the exchange of the 
manufactures and commercial imports of those countries duty free, a 
privilege of which the thrifty dowager of England and Bretagne doubt- 
less made great pecuniary advantage. On oiie ovtasion; however, the 
freight of the St. Nicholas is of a different description, or at least that 
on which the most important stress is laid in the king’s gracious permit 
for safe and free export to Bretagne, consisting, among other valuables, 
of a curious selection of live-stock, for presentation to the young duchess 
of Bretagne, Joanna’s daughter-in-law ; viz., Jacotin de Hasse, horse 
buyer to our lady the queen, with four horses, three palfreys and their 
trappings, a certain organ-player, and a pape geay® (popinjay), meaning 
a parrot. With this amusing cargo Joanna also sends a present of 
“cloth of London” to the Breton duchess; a presumptive evidence that 
the manufactures of the English metropolis were held in some esteem 
by the foreign queen, and considered acceptable and suitable offerings to 
a royal daughter of France. 

While the queen-dowager was thus harmlessly, and perhaps, with 
regard to her patronage of cloth of London, usefully employed, she 
was suddenly arrested at her dower-palace of Havering-Bower, by the 
order of the duke of Bedford, the regent of England.— “The king’s 
stepmother, queen Johanne,” says Walsingham,’ “being accused by 
certain persons of an act of witchcraft, which would have tended 
to the king’s harm, was committed (all her attendants being re- 
moved) to the custody of Sir John Pelham, who, having furnished her 
with nine servants, placed her in Pevensey-castle, there to be kept 
under his control.”* Joanna’s principal accuser was her confessor, John 


1 Rymer’s Feedera. The cloth was a species 


also, gives this account: ‘This same year 
of linen manufacture, much of the nature of 


frere Randolf, a master of divinity, that some 


holland; it was the finest of that linen called 
Rennes cloth, for which Bretagne was famous 
in the middle ages. Rennes sheets were often 
left by will as costly luxuries, 
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time was the queen’s confessor, at the ex- 
citing of the said queen, by sorcery, and necro- 
mancy wrought for to astroy the king; but, 
as God wolde, his falseness was at last espied, 
wherefore by common parliament the queen 
forfeited her lands.” Otterbourne _ says,. 
Joanna committed an infamous maleficium, 
and was taken from hei family, and given to 
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Randolf, a Minorite friar ; though it seems Henry had had previous in- 
formation that the queen-dowager, with the aid of two domestic sorcerers, 
Roger Colles of Salisbury and Petronel Brocart, was dealing with the 
powers of darkness for his destruction! John Randolf was arreyiec 
at the isle of Guernsey, and sent over to the king in Normandy,? wuere 
his confessions seem to have determined Henry to proceedings of the 
utmost rigour against his royal stepmother; she was committed asa 
close prisoner,—first to the castle of Leeds, one of her own palaces, and 
afterwards to that of Pevensey, and deprived not only of her rich dower- 
lands and tenements, but of all her money, furniture and personal 
property, even to her wearing-apparel Her servants were dismissed, 
and others placed about her by the authority of her gaoler, Sir John 
Pelham. These circumstances are all set forth in the Parliamentary — 
rolls for 7th Henry V.: and proclamation of her alleged offence was 
made throughout England. 

White Kennet asserts that Joanna was brought to a trial, that she 
was convicted, and forfeited her goods by sentence of Parliament; but of 
this there is not the slightest proof. On the contrary, it is quite certain 
that she never was allowed an opportunity of justifying herself from the 
dark allegations. that were brought against her. She was condemned 
unheard, despoiled of her property, and consigned to years of solitary 
confinement, without the slightest regard to law or justice. Her per- 
fidious confessor, Randolf, while disputing with the parson of St. Peter’s- 
ad-Vincula, was for ever silenced, by the combative priest strangling 
him in the midst of his debate The fury with which the argument 
was pursued, and its murderous termination, would suggest the idea 
that the guilt or innocence of their royal mistress must have been the 
subject of discussion. ‘The death of Randolf under these circumstances 
leaves undetailed the ‘‘ high and horrible means” whereby the royal 
widow was accused of practising against the life of the king. He was 
the only witness against her, and by his death the whole affair remains 
among the most inscrutable of historical mysteries. 

There is, however, among the uapublished papers of Rymer, a docu- 
ment which seems to throw some light on the affair, by evidencing the 
previous attempts of Henry V. to extort from Joanna the principal part 
of her dower in loans; for we find that, in the beginning of the year she 
was arrested, he enjoins “ his dear chevalier, William Kynwolmersh, to 
send all the sums of money he can possibly borrow* of the dower of 
Johane, the queen, late wife of our sovereign lord and sire the late king, 
whom God assoil! Let these sums be sent from time to time without 
the charge of lord John Pelham in the castle 8 Bayley’s History of the Tower. Speed 
of Pevensey. He notes it in the evertsof Holinshed. 

419 + “Faire louez” is the expression used by 


1 Holinshed. the king—Unpublished MSS. of Rymer, 
8 Ibid. Parliamentary Records, 4602; Plut. oxiii. v. 
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fail, leaving her only money enough for her reasonable expenses, and to 
pay any annuities she might have granted.” In all probability, Joanna’s 
resistance of this oppression was answered by her arrest, on the frivolons 
accusation which afforded the king a pretence for replenishing his exe 
hausted coffers at her expense. 

It was one of the dark features of the age, that the ruin and diserace 
of a person against whom no tenable accusation could be brought mighé 
readily be effected by a charge of sorcery, which generally operated on 
the public mind as effectually as the cry of “mad dog” does for the de- 
struction of the devoted victims of the canine species. If Joanna had 
been a female of less elevated rank, she would, in all probability, have 
been consigned to the flames; but as the daughter, sister, and widow 
of sovereigns, and the mother of a reigning prince, it was not possible for 
her enemies to proceed to greater extremities than plundering her goods 
and incarcerating her person. When these strange tidings reached her 
eldest son, the duke of Bretagne, his political apathy was sufficiently 
dispelled by the outrage that had been offered to his royal mother to 
impel him to send the bishop of Nantes and some of the principal per- 
sons in his court to Henry V., who was then at Melun, to expostulate 
with him on the injurious treatment of the widowed queen, and to 
demand her liberation. This remonstrance was offered, however, in the 
humble tone of a suppliant rather than the courageous spirit of a cham- 
pion, ready to come forward to vindicate his mother’s honour, according 
to the chivalric usage of the times, at swords’ points with her accuser, 
But the feeble son of John the Valiant acted according to his nature in 
tamely submitting to Henry’s haughty disregard of his expostulations, 
and thus substantiated the sarcastic observations addressed to him by the 
duke of Orleans, when reproaching him for having beaten his consort, 
Joanna of France, ‘‘ that the lion in his heart, was not bigger than that 
in the heart of a child of two years old.” Soon after the unsuccessful 
appeal of the duke of Bretagne in behalf of his royal mother, Joanna was 
deprived of any hope she might have founded on the efforts of her first- 
born for her deliverance, by his falling into the hands of his mortal enemy, 
the count de Penthiévres, and she had the grief of bewailing in her dis- 
nal prison-house the captivity of beth her sons, 

The return of the royal victor of Agincourt with his beautiful and 
illustrious bride, brought no amelioration to the condition of the unfor- 
tunate queen-dowager and her son. Katherine of Valois was nearly 
related in blood to Joanna of Navarre, being the daughter of her cousin- 
german, Charles VI. Katherine was also sister to the young duchess of 
Bretagne, Joanna’s daughter-in-law ; yet she received neither sympathy 
nor attention from her, but had the mortification of knowing that her 
dower, or at least the larger part of it, was appropriated ta maintain 

1 Monstrelet, 
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Katherine’s state as queen of England. Henry V. ptesented the abbess 
of Sion with a thousand marks from the tevenues of the imprisoned 
queen. We find, in the Acts of the Privy Council, that Henry re- 
ttrmed a favourable answer to the petition df William Pomeroy, one of 
Jdanna’s squires, who humbly supplicates for a cohitinuante of a pension 
of twenty marks a-year, which had formerly been granted by the queen 
Johanne in reward of his long and faithful services to het. Henry with 
his own hand has written, “ We wol that he have the twenty mares,” ? 

In the fourth year of her captivity, an important prisoner of state was 
consigned to the same fortress in which the queen-dowager was incar- 
cerated. This was Sir John Mortimer, the uncle of the earl of March. 
His frequent attempts to escape from the Tower caused him to be removed 
to the gloomy fortress of Pevensey. The widow of Henry IV. being 
confined within the same dark walls with this fettered lion of the rival 
house of Mortimer, is a curious and romantic circumstance. Yet, when 
Mortimer arrived at Pevensey, the period of Joanna’s incarceration there 
was drawing to a close. Her royal persecutor, the puissant conqueror 
of France, feeling the awful moment was at hand when he must lay his 
sceptre in the dust, and render up an account of the manner in which he 
had exercised his regal power, was seized with late remorse for the wrong 
and robbery of which he had been guilty towards his father’s widow; 
and knowing that repentance without restitution is of little avail ina 
case of conscience, he addressed the following injunction to the bishops 
and lords of his council, dated July 18, 1422 :— 

“Right worshipful Fathers {n God, our right trusty and well-beloved: Howbeit we have 
taken into our hand till a certain time, and for such causes as ye know, the dowers of our 
mother, queen Johanne, except a certain pension thereof yearly, which we assigned for the 
expense reasonable of her, and of a certain menie* that should be about her: we, doubting 
lest it should be a charge unto our conscience for to occupy forth longer the said dower in this 
wise, the which charge we be advised no longer to bear on our conscience, will and charge you, 
as ye will appear before God for us in this case, and stand discharged in your own conscience 
also, that ye make deliverance unto our said mother, the queen, wholly of her said dower, 
and suffer her to receive it as she did heretofore, Furthermore, we will and charge you that 
her beds and all other things moveable that we had of her, ye deliver her again. And ordain 
her that she have, of such cloth and of such colour as she will devise herself, v. of VI. gowns, 
such as she useth to wear. And because we suppose she will soon remove from the palace 
where she now is, that ye ordain her horses for eleven chares;> and let her remove them into 
whatsoever place within our realm that her list, and when her list, &. . 

“ Written the thirteenth day of July, the year of our reign tenth.” & 

In common justice, Henry ought to have made this amende perfect, 
py adding a declaration of his royal stepmother’s innocence from the 
foul charge which had been the ostensible pretext for the persecution to 
which she had been subjected. His letter contains in effect, however, if 


! Tyler’s Life of Henry V. 5 Cars or chariots, 

2 Acts of Privy Council, by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 Parliamentary Rolls, 1st of Henry VL, 
vol. ii, p. 302, 3 Ibid where there is also an inventory of queen 

‘ Household servants; from which word Johaune’s sequestrated property 
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not in words, a complete exoneration of queen Joanna; and it appears 
unaccountable that any apologist should be found to justify the cons 
queror of Agincourt for acts which were so sore a burden to his depart 

ing spirit. The above document proves that the spoliation of the 
queen-dowager had extended even to the sequestration of her beds and 
rich array. She had certainly been compelled to divest herself of her 
queenly attire, and to assume the coarse garb of penance. Whether the 
peace-offering of five or six new gowns, with the royal permission for the 
injured lady to consult her own taste in the colour, material, and fashion 
of the same, was considered by Joanna as a sufficient compensation for 
the wrong, and robbery, and weary imprisonment she had undergone, is 
doubtful. But be this as it might, and even if the gowns which the 
warlike majesty of England so solemnly enjoins his chancellor and the 
other lords, spiritual and temporal, of his council to endow her with 
were promptly rendered, it is certain she could not have enjoyed the 
satisfaction of appearing in them, courtly etiquette compelling her, 
within seven weeks after the date of Henry’s letter of restitution, to 
assume the mockery of mourning weeds for his decease. This event 
occurred August 31, 1422. - Joanna had been released from her captivity 
some weeks previously, and resumed her former state at her own palace 
of Leeds-castle the same summer, as the following entries appear in her 
household-book,! dated July 14th, first year of Henry VI. It is to be 
observed, that first the duke of Gloucester, and then cardinal Beaufort, 
visited her just before the official notice of Henry’s penitence was made, 
and assuredly brought her private intelligence of the change in her favour ; 
for, on June the 12th, is an item “‘that the duke dined with her at 
Leeds, and went away after dinner; expenses for the feast, 47. 2s. :” 
and, on the 2nd of the next month, “cardinal Beaufort dined with her 
at a cost of 47. 14s, 2d.” The newly-enfranchised queen gave alms.and 
oblations ‘‘ at the cross of the chapel within Leeds-castle, which came to 
6s. 8d. ;” but she laid in a stock of Gascon (claret), Rochelle, and 
Rhenish wines, at the cost of 567. 0s. 4d. Her alms seem influenced by 
her usual avarice, for if she could find money to buy so much wine, she 
might have commemorated her signal deliverance from captivity and 
obloquy by a larger outlay than a mark. All her recorded donations 
appear despicably mean. Her clerk, Thomas Lilbourne, proceeds to 
note the expenses of her mourning dress for the death of her persecutor, 
as well for her own person as the maids of her chamber. There are 
some odd notices of the price of making court-dresses, which may be 
amusing to the ladies of the present day. There are charges for seven 
yards of black cloth, for a gown for the queen at the feast of Easter, at 
Zs. 8d. per yard, and for making a gown for her, 1s. 6d,: for one cape 


1 This information is gatnered from one of tne valuable documents in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle-hill, Worcestershire. 
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of black, for black silk loops, and for 400 clasps, for 74 yards of black 
cloth, at 7s. per yard, for the queen’s person ; for making a cape for the 
queen, for black satin, and for grey squirrel fur, 23s. 4d.; for fur for a 
collar and mantle for the queen, 20s.; for 1 oz. of black thread, 1s. 6d. 

8 dozen shoes, at 6d. per pair. Likewise to Agnes Stowe, of the family 
of lady Margaret Trumpyngton, for her good services to the queen, as ¢ 
gift, 6s. 8d. To two serjeants-at-law, to plead for the queen’s gold, 6s. 8d. 
To Nicholas, minstrel, a gift of the queen, 6s. 8d. None of Joanna’s 
gifts exceed this sum, which is the amount of a mark. Some of the ar- 
ticles are curious,—as, one pot of green ginger, 9s. Gd.; for rose-water, 
7s. 6d. ; to master Laurence, for cinnamon, 7s. 10d. ‘The queen gives 
6d. per pair for her maids’ shoes, and 7d. for those uf her own wearing. 

Notwithstanding the earnest desire of Henry V. for the restoration of 
Joanna’s dower, the matter was attended with great difficulty, on account 
of the manner in which he had disposed of this property. He had, in 
fact, sold, mortgaged, and granted it away to a variety of persons, besides 
endowing his own queen (now also a queen-dowager) with the town and 
appurtenances of Hertford, and many other manors which had been 
settled on queen Joanna by his father, king Henry IV. The smoothing 
of such a ravelled skein caused much delay and trouble to all parties; 
and we find, in the second of Henry VI., that a petition was presented 
from the noble lady Joanna, queen of England, requiring all the grants 
of her lands made by the late king Henry V. to be quashed by parlia- 
ment, that she might receive her revenues. The answer to the petition 
was, “ that the same should be granted in all points, provided that those 
persons who had laid out money upon the queen’s lands should have the 
option of taking the same under her, at the same term or rent at which 
they then held the same from the crown.” } 

Joanna of Navarre survived her restoration to liberty, wealth, and 
royal station many years,—‘“ living,” says Weever, “in all princely 
prosperity.” Her grandson, Giles of Bretagne,? was reared and educated 
with the youthful king Henry VI., and was much beloved by him; a 
circumstance which leads to the conclusion, that queen Joanna was 
likewise in favour at the English court. Her favourite residence was 
the sylvan retreat of Havering-Bower. She also kept her state some- 
times at Langley, where her retirement was enlivened occasionally by 
shows, as the rude theatrical entertainments of the fifteenth century 
were designated. We learn, from a contemporary chronicle, that in the 
ninth year of Henry VI., a grievous and terrible fire took place at the 
manor of queen Joanna, at Langley, in which there was great destruc- 

1 Rolls Parl. iv. p. 247. turn to his native country on the death of his 

2 This young prince was allowedanannuity grandmother, queen Joanna. An awful tra- 
of 123 marks. Issue Rolls. He received the gedy occurred in Bretagne, terminating in his 
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tion of the buildings, furniture, gold and silver plate, and household 
stuff. These disasters happened “ through the want of care, and drowsi- 
ness of a player, and the heedless keeping of a candle.”! This fire is 
the last event of any importance that befell the royal widow after her 

- restoration to her rights, Joanna was treated with all proper considera- 
tion by the grandson of her deceased consort, the young king, Henry 
VI. While residing at her palace of Langley, 1437, she was honoured 
with a New-year’s gift from him, as a token of his respect. This was a 
tablet of gold, garnished with four balass rubies, eight pearls, and in the 
midst a great sapphire. The tablet had been formerly presented to 
the young king by my lady of Gloucester; whether by Jaqueline or 
Eleanora Cobham, is left doubtful. 

Her death is thus quaintly noted in the Chronicle of London: ‘ This 
same year, 9th of July, died queen Jane, king Henry IV.’s wife. Also 
the same year died all the lions in the Tower, the which was nought 
seen in no man’s time before out of mind.” Joanna was certainly 
turned of seventy at the time of her death, which oecurred at Havering- 
Bower in the fifteenth year of Henry VI., 1437. She survived her first 
husband, John, duke of Bretagne, nearly thirty-eight years, and her 
second, Henry 1V., of England, twenty-four. She had nine children 
by the duke of Bretagne,—Joanna, who died in infancy ; John, who 
succeeded his father, and died in 1442; Marie, duchess of Alencon, who 
died 1446; Blanche, countess of Armagnac, and Margaret, viscountess 
Rohan, both of whom died in the flower of youth, supposed to have 
been poisoned ; Arthur, earl of Richmond, so long a captive in England, 
afterwards became illustrious in French history as the valiant count de 
Richemonte ; Jules, the third son of Joanna, died in England, 1412; 
Richard, count d’Estampes, died the year after his mother. The queen 
had no children by Henry IV. 

The following summonses were issued by Henry VI. to the nobles, 
male and female, to do honour to the funeral of this queen :— 

“Trusty and-well-beloved Cousin, know as much as we, by name of our leal uncle of 
Gloucester, and other of our council, have appointed the funerals of our grandmother queen 
Joanna (whom God assoile) to be holden and solemnized at Canterbury the sixth day of 
August next coming. Believe that we have appointed the said uncle and other lords and 
ladies of our realm, and you cousin [blank for the name], to be ready for the same day, 
to the worship of God and our said grandmother; we desire, therefore, and pray you (put~ 
ting off your pleasure, and excusations ceasing), dispose you to be in person at the solemnity 


of the said funeral, according to our singular trust in ye.” 
“Given under our privy seal, at Oxford, the 23rd day of July.”5 


The corpse of queen Joanna rested at Bermondsey-abbey on its way 
to Canterbury cathedral, where she was interred in the same vault which 
her pious care had provided as the domus ultima of her royal consort, 


1 Harl. MSS., 3775, art. 9. 2 Cottonian MSS. In the original document the queen’s 
~ name is spelled Jehane and Jehance, 
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Henry IV. A swyerb altar-tomb had been prepared under her auspices 
for that monarch, and there their effigies repose side by side, in solemn 
state, near the tomb of the Black Prince. Joanna’s statue, like her 
portrait in the picture of her coronation, is that of a very lovely 
woman; her throat is long and delicate, her bust beautiful. Her 
features are small and regular ; the eyes and eyebrows very long. Her 
head is singularly high, and, at the same time, very broad from the 
eyebrows upwards: the whole gives the idea of an exact portrait. The 
tomb is wrought in alabaster, enamelled with colours. The dress is 
elegant ; her beautiful arms are only shaded by the royal mantle; rich 
brooches clasp the mantle on the shoulders. Her bosom and shoulders 
are much shown ; round her throat is a collar of SS, very elegant, and 
the oldest specimen extant of this ornament. Studs set with jewels are 
placed down the front of the cote-hardi,—a tight jacket trimmed with 
ermine, without sleeves ; round her hips isa band of jewels, as a belt, 
from’ which her gown falls in full folds over her feet,! 

Joanna retained her first consort, the duke of Bretagne’s device,—an 
ermine, collared and chained, which appears with her motto, TEM- 
PERANCE, on the cornice and canopy of her tomb.? 

Notwithstanding the implied exculpation of her character in Henry V.’s 
deathbed letter of restitution, a degree of superstitious terror was long 
connected at Havering Bower with the memory of Joanna of Navarre, 
or the * Witch Queen,” as she was called. 

The signature of this royal lady is one of the earliest specimens of 
the autograph of a queen of England extant, 


1 Tilustrated edition of the Queens of England, in 8 vols., by Agnes Strickland. Vol iL for 
portrait and autograph, 3 Sandford, 
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KATHERINE OF VALOIS, 
SURNAMED THE FAIR, 


CONSORT OF HENRY YV. 


CHAPTER I. 


Katsertne of Valois was a babe in the cradle when Henry V., as prince 
of Wales, became an unsuccessful suitor for the hand of her eldest sister 
Isabella, the young widow of Richard II. Katherine was the youngest 
child of Charles VI., king of France, and his queen Isabeau of Bavaria: 
she was born at a period when her father’s health and her mother’s 
reputation were both in evil plight. She first saw the light, October 27, 
1401, at the hétel de St. Pol,? in Paris, a palace of retirement for the 
royal family. ‘There her earliest years were passed, and there did her 
unfortunate sire, Charles VI., spend the long, agonizing intervals of his 
aberrations from reason, during which the infancy of his little daughter 
was exposed to hardships such as seldom fall to the lot of the poorest 
cottager. 

Queen Isabeau joined with the king’s brother, the duke of Orleans, in 
pilfering the revenues of the royal household; and to such a degree did 
this wicked woman carry her rapacity, as to leave her little children 
without the means of supporting life. These tender infants were shut up 
in the royal hétel de St. Pol, wholly neglected by their vile mother,— 
the princess Michelle was then only five years old, and the princess 
Katherine little more than three. The poor children were in a piteous 
state, nearly starved, and loathsome with dirt, having no change of 
clothes, nor even of linen? The whole sustenance they had-was from 
the charity of the inferior attendants who had not deserted the place; all 
_ the servants of the royal family having been left by queen Isabeau with- 
out food or wages. The state of Katherine’s hapless father, who occupied 
a part of the palace of St. Pol, was still more deplorable; but he was 
unconscious of his misery, till one day he suddenly regained his senses, 
and observing the disarray and neglect around him, sternly questioned 
the governess of Katherine regarding the deplorable state to which he 
yaw the little princess and his other children, even the dauphin, were 
reduced. The lady was forced to own that the royal children had not a 


! See the life of lsavella of Valois, Moreri,—Katherin., 3 Mezerai 
VoL, L oe 
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sufficient supply of clothes, or even of ordinary sustenauce. “J myself 
am not better treated, you may perceive,” replied the afflicted sovereign ; 
then giving her a gold cup, out of which he had just been drinking, he 
bade her sell it, and buy necessaries for his unfortunate little ones. 

The instant Charles VI. recovered from his attack of delirium, he 
appears to have resumed his royal functions without any intermediate 
time of convalescence. Directly the news was brought to the queen 
that her husband spoke and looked composedly, a sense of her guilt 
caused her to decamp with Louis of Orleans to Melun, having ordered” 
duke Louis of Bavaria, her brother and the accomplice of her iniqui- 
ties, to follow, with the royal children. Louis of Bavaria not only 
obeyed this order, and carried off the dauphin Louis, his two young 
brothers, and the princesses Michelle and Katherine, but with them he 
abducted their young companions, the children of the duke of Burgundy. 
The Burgundian forces having arrived at the hétel de St. Pol, and miss- 
ing the princely children, the duke of Burgundy sent a troop of bis 
men-at-arms in pursuit of them; for the heir of Burgundy, who was 
even then betrothed to Katherine’s sister, Michelle, was carried off with 
his little spouse. The pursuers overtook the whole party at Juvissy, 
and, after possessing themselves of the children of Burgundy and the 
princess Michelle, they respectfully asked the dauphin Louis, then about 
ten years old, “ Whither he would please to go?’ The royal boy 
replied, “I will return to my father.”. He was joyfully obeyed, and ~ 
conducted back to Paris, with his sister Katherine and the rest of the 
royal children of France.? 

After the duke of Burgundy had caused the assassination of Orleans 
in the streets of Paris, the conduct of queen Isabeau became so infamous 
that she was imprisoned at Tours; and her daughter Katherine (the 
only one of the princesses who was not betrothed or consecrated) was 
taken from her. ‘There is reason to believe that Katherine was educated 
in the convent of Poissy, where her sister Marie took the veil. Whilst 
the education of Katherine the Fair is proceeding, a few pages must be 
devoted to the personal history of that popular hero, her future husband, 

Henry V. is supposed to have been born in 1887. Monmouth-castle, 
the place of his birth, belonged to his mother’s inheritance: it is one of 
the most beautiful spots in our island. As Henry was a sickly child, 
he was, according to tradition, taken to Courtfield to be nursed, a village 
about five or six miles from Monmouth. His cradle is still shown as a 
curiosity at Bristol, whither it was brought from Troy-house, a palace 
once belonging to his family. The name of his nurse was Joan Waring, - 
on whom, after he came to the throne, he settled an annuity of twenty — 
pounds. He was given a learned education: the first foundation was 
laid by his mother, who was skilled in Latin and divinity. This prin< - 

4 Choisy, 2 Giffard’s History of France and Mezerai. 
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cess died in the year 1394,! early in life, leaving an infant family, con- 
sisting of fuur sons and two daughters, The maternal grandmother of 
young Henry, the countess of Hereford, bestowed care on his education. 
This is proved by the fact, that he left in his will, to the bishop of 
Durham, a missal and other books given to him by his dear grandmother. 

Henry was extremely fond of music, and this taste was cultivated at 
a very early age; in proof whereof, the household-book of his grandsire, 
John of Gaunt, may be cited. New strings were purchased for his harp 
before he was ten years old. About the same time there is a charge for 
the scabbard of his little sword, and for an ounce of black silk to make 
his sword-knot; and, moreover, four shillings were expended in seven 
books of grammar for his use, bound up in one volume. ‘There is 
likewise an item for payment of a courier to announce to Henry of 
Bolingbroke the alarming illness of Lord Henry, his son. 

Richard II., during the exile of Bolingbroke, took possessior of his 
heir. The education of young Henry was finished in the palace of his 
royal kinsman, who made him his companion in his last expedition to 
Ireland. ere the princely boy was knighted by the sword of the 
king, after cistinguishing himself in one of the dangerous but desultory 
combats with the insurgents. While Richard went to fulfil his ill- 
fortune in England, he sent young Henry to the castle of Trim, 
in Ireland, with his cousin-german, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
whose father he had lately put to death. Young Henry was brought 
home from Ireland (after his father had revolutionized England) in a 
ship fitted out for that purpose by Henry Dryhurst, of West Chester. 
He met his father at Chester, and in all probability, accompanied him 
on his triumphant march to London. Creton affirms that Henry IV. 
made his son prince of Wales at his coronation; “but I think,” adds 
Richard’s sorrowing servant, ‘‘he must win it first, for the whole land 
of Wales is in a state of revolt on account of the wrongs of our dear lord, 
king Richard.” 

There is reason to suppose that, after his sire’s coronation, prince Henry 
completed his education at Oxford ; for there is an antique chamber of 
Queen’s college pointed out by successive generations as once having 
been inhabited by Henry. This isa room over the gateway, opposite to 
St. Edmund’s-hall. A portrait of Henry was painted in the glass of tho 
‘window,? and under it, in Latin verse,— 

TO RECORD THR FACT FOR EVER. 
THE EMPEROR OF BRITAIN, 
THE TRIUMPHANT LORD OF FRANCE, 
THE CONQUEROR OF HIS ENEMIES AND HIMSELF, 


Henry V. 
OF THIS LITTLE CHAMBER ONCE THE GREAT INHABITANT, 


Walsingham. Speed. 2 Tyler, Fuller. 
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Henry was placed at Oxford under the tutorship of his halfuncle, 
Henry Beaufort, a young, handsome, and turbulent ecclesiastic, whose 
imperious haughtiness did not arise from his ascetic rigidity of manners 
as a priest. Beaufort had accompanied his charge to Ireland, and 
returned with him to England. The early appointment of the prince 
as lieutenant of Wales, March 7th, 1403, limits the probable time of 
his sojourn at Oxford, as a student, to the period between the commence- 
ment of the year 1400 and 1402. The prince was but sixteen when he 
fought courageously at that great conflict where his father’s crown was 
contested. At the battle of Shrewsbury, when advancing too rashly on 
the enemy’s forces, he received a wound with an arrow in the face, the 
scar of which was perceptible all his life. He was entreated to retire, 
that the steel might be drawn out, “To what place?” said he. ‘‘ Who 
will remain fighting, if I, the prince and king’s son, retire for fear at 
the first taste of steel? Let my fellow-soldiers see that 1 bleed at the 
first onset; for deeds, not words, are the duties of princes, who should 
set the example of boldness.” 

The prince of Wales was actively employed in the Welsh cam- 
paigns. Although Glendower was finally beaten back to his mountain 
fastnesses, yet the whole of the principality was, during the reign of 
Henry IV., but a nominal appendage to the English monarchy. ‘Thus 
deprived of the revenues annexed to his title, the prince of Wales was 
subjected to the most grinding poverty. His wild dissipation seems 
to have commenced after his desultory campaigns in Wales concluded, — 
when he returned to court with no little of the licence of the partisan 
soldier. His poverty, which was shared by his royal sire, made him 
reckless, and had the natural consequence of foreing him into company 
below his rank. ‘‘ The prince used to disguise himself and lie in wait 
for the receivers of the rents of the crown lands, or of his father’s patri- 
mony, and in the disguise of a highwayman set upon them and rob 
them. In such encounters he sometimes got soundly beaten, but he 
always rewarded his father’s officers who made the stoutest resistance.” 
But Henry’s wildest pranks were performed-at a manor of his, close to 
Coventry, called Cheylesmore, a residence appertaining to his duchy 
of Cornwall. Here prince Hal and some of his friends were taken into 
custody by John Hornesby, the mayor of Coventry, for raising a riot.‘ 
Cheylesmore was regarded by his care-worn father with painful jealousy ; 
“for thither,” says Walsingham, “resorted all the young nobility as 
to a king’s court, while that of Henry IV. was deserted.” But the 
prince of Wales did not content himself with astonishing the mayor of 
Coventry, and his sober citizens by a mad frolic now and then; he 
saw the inside of a London prison as well as the gaol of Coventry 

1 Titus Livius of Friuli, a learned man patronised by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 

2 Ibid. # Speed. + Carte. 
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It does not appear that the prince was personally engaged in the 
uproars raised by his brothers, prince John and prince Thomas, at 
Eastcheap, which are noted in the London Chronicle; but in one of 
these frays the Lord Mayor captured his favourite servant, and car- 
ried him before judge Gascoigne. When the prince of Wales heard 
of the detention of his servant, he rushed to the court of justice, where 
his man stood arraigned at the bar, and endeavoured with his own hands 
to free him from his fetters, and on the judge interposing, struck him. 
Gascoigne dauntlessly reproved the prince, and, at the end of a very 
suitable lecture, committed him to the prison of the Kine’s-bench. To 
this Henry submitted with so good a grace, that Henry IV. made the 
well-known speech,—‘ He was proud of having a son who would thus 
submit himself to the laws, and that he had a judge who could so fear- 
lessly enforce them.” ‘This exploit is supposed to have been the reason 
that Henry IV. removed his son from his place at the privy council. 

Prince Henry’s income was derived from his wardship of the young 
earl of March, who possessed a nearer claim to the throne of England 
than the line of Lancaster, and had been kept a prisoner in Windsor- 
castle from his infancy. Henry IV. gave the person of the minor earl, 
with his revenues, to his eldest son,—thus putting no small temptation 
in the path of an ambitious young hero, But here the very best traits 
of prince Henry’s mixed character develop themselves: he formed the 

- tenderest friendship for his helpless ward and rival. 

From time to time Henry IV. made attempts to obtain a wife for his 

heir, In the preceding memoir it has been shown that he was, in child- 
hood, contracted to the eldest daughter of Joanna, duchess of Bretagne, 
afterwards his stepmother. The biography of Isabella of Valois has 
proved how long and assiduously prince Henry wooed the young widow 
of the murdered Richard, until all hope ended in her marriage with 
Orleans. Marie, the second daughter of France, was the next object of 
his choice ; but she, who had been devoted to the cloister even before 
her birth, having been questioned whether she would prefer an earthly 
spouse and accept the prince of Wales,! indignantly reproved her father’s 
envoys for imagining so profane a thought. A daughter of the duke 
of Burgundy was demanded for the prince, but the negotiation was 
-unsuccessful. At last, both the son and father seerned to have deter- 
mined on obtaining the hand of the fair Katherine, the youngest of the 
princesses of France, and a private mission was confided to Edward 
duke of York, to demand her in marriage for the prince of Wales. You 
was absent on this errand at the time when Henry IV. was struck with 
mortal illness. 

Modern research has found reason for the supposition, that prince 


‘Tin the Issue rolls are the expenses of Henry IV.’s ampassadors for demanding in 
marriage, “ for the prince of Wales, the second daughter of the adversary.” 
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Henry was intriguing to depose his father just before his last fatal 
sickness. Humphrey, duke of Gloucester,! accused Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, of the double treachery of instigating the prince 
of Wales to seize his father’s crown, and at the same time of plotting 
to assassinate the prince. These are Gloucester’s words: “ My brother 
was, when prince of Wales, in great danger once, when he slept in 
the green chamber at Westminster-palace. There was discovered, by 
the rouse of a little spaniel belonging to the prince, a man concealed 
behind the arras near the prince’s bed. When he was hauled out by 
Henry’s attendants, a dagger was found on the man’s person, and 
he confessed he was hidden there to kill the prince in the night, 
instigated by Beaufort: but when the earl of Arundel heard this, he 
had the assassin’s head tied in a sack and flung into the Thames, to 
stifle his evidence.” 

The extreme indisposition of king Henry IV. caused the prince to seek 
reconciliation. This he did in a manner usually considered very extra- 
ordinary. He came to court on a New-year’s day, dressed in a dark blue 
robe, worked with w7llets round the collar, to each of which hung a 
needle and thread ; and this robe was meant to indicate how much his 
vilifiers had slandered him to his royal sire. Why needles and threads 
should point out such an inference, hag been an enigma. ‘here is, 
however, a quaint old custom, founded by Hglesfield, still in use in 
Oxford, at Queen’s college, which perhaps explains it. The bursar, on 
New-year’s day, presents to each of the students of Queen’s college a 
needle and thread, adding this exordium,— 


“Take this, and be thrifty.” 


What the fellows of Queen’s do now with these useful implements we 
know not; in the time of prince Hal they certainly stuck them on their 
collars, in readiness to mend any holes that might occur in their gar- 
ments. The prince went to court wearing the needles he had received 
from his bursar, it being the anniversary of their presentation on New- 
year’s day; he likewise wore the student’s gown, which at the same 
time reminded his sire that he had not forgotten the lessons of thrifti~ 
ness inculcated at college. Thus apparelled, he advanced into the hall 
of Westminster-palace, the room called the white-hall (lately the house 
of lords), which was the state reception-room of Westminster-palace, 
‘The bedchamber of the king, and the bedchamber of the queen, opened 
into. it; and, on occasions of grand festivals, the whole suite was thrown 
open. The prince’s bedchamber was near this suite. The prince of 
Wales left his company, because the weather was cold, “round about 
the coal fire” in the centre of the hall, and advanced singly to pay 


4 Parliamentary rolls. Parliamentary History, vol. ii. pp. 293, 294 
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nis duty to his father, who was with his attendants at the upper end. 
After due salutation, he implored a private audience of his sire. 
Henry LV. made a sign to his attendants to carry nim in his chair, for 
he could not walk, into his own private chamber; when they were there, 
the prince of Wales, falling on his knees, presented his.dagger to his 
father, and requested him to pierce him to the heart, if he deemed that 
it contained any feeling but duty and loyalty towards him. Henry 1V. 
melted into tears, and a thorough explanation and reconciliation took 
place between the father and the son. ‘The last sad scene between 
Henry [V. and his heir, so beautifully dramatised by Shakspeare, is a 
very faithful detail of incidents recorded by ancient chroniclers. 

After the death of his royal sire, 1413, Henry V. did not establish him- 
self in the sovereignty without a short but fierce civil war, which partly 
assumed a religious character, and partly was founded on the report 
that king Richard Il. was alive and ready to claim his own. ‘These 
reports were assuredly the secret motive of the exhumation of Richard’s 
body, outwardly attributed by Henry V. to his respect for the memory 
of his kinsman, but in reality a deep-laid measure of state policy. 
This tragic scene was one of the peculiar features of that era; and the 
manner in which it was conducted finds no parallel, excepting in the 
appalling exhumation of Agnes de Castro, Richard’s mouldering corpse 
was raised from its obscure resting-place at Langley, and seated in a 
rich chair of state,’ adorned with regal ornaments. Henry V. walked 
next to his dead kinsman, and all his court followed ; and, thus royally 
escorted, the corpse of the hapless Richard was conveyed to Westmin- 
ster-abbey, and laid, with solemn pomp, in the tomb he had prepared 
for himself by the side of his beloved Anne of Bohemia. “'The very 
next day,” says the London Chronicle, ‘‘ there was a grand cursing of 
Sir John Oldcastle at St. Paul’s-cross,” who had been accused of raising 
the reports that Richard was in existence. 

When these agitations had subsided, Henry V. renewed his applica- 
tion for the hand of the princess Katherine. At the same time he 
demanded with her an enormous dowry. If the king of France had 
been disposed to give him his daughter, it was scarcely possible he could 
bestow with her two millions of crowns, the bridal portion required 
by Henry, together with the restoration of Normandy and all the 

“southern provinces, once the inheritance of Hleanora of Aquitaine. 
There was a secret misgiving on the part of the French, lest the ambi- 
tious heir of Lancaster should make use of an alliance with one of their 
princesses, to strengthen the claims of the Plantagenets to the throne 
of France ; yet Charles VI. would have given Katherine to Henry with 
a dowry of 450,000 crowns. This was refused with disdain. Henry 
desired a feasible excuse to invade France; he therefore resolved to wiu 

1 Weever's Funeral Monuments, 
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Katherine the Fair at the point of tne sword, together with all the gold | 
and provinces he demanded with her. 

Henry’s first care was to sell or pawn all the valuables he possessed, 
in order to raise funds for the French expedition, on which he had set 
his ambitious mind. Extended empire, rich plunder, and the hand of 
the beautiful young Katherine of Valois were the attainments on which 
all the energies of his ardent character were bent. The annals of the 
ancient nobility or gentry of England can bear witness to the extra- 
ordinary methods the Plantagenet kings took, to induce their feudal 
muster to tarry beyond the forty days they were bound to appear in 
arms by their tenures. Among other possessions of the royal family, 
the magnificent crown belonging to Henry IV., called “ the great Harry,” 
was pawned; while cupboards and beaufets at royal palaces were ran- 
sacked of their rich goblets and flagons, and distributed to the knights 
and leaders of-that expedition, as pledges and pawns that their pay 
should be forthcoming when coin was more plentiful than in 1414, 
Even that stout northern squire, to whose keeping was confided the ban- — 
ner of St. George! by his warlike sovereign, did not undertake his 
chivalric commission without a pawn of broken silver flagons. It was 
necessary for Henry to make these personal sacrifices in order to pay his 
army, as the unsettled temper of the times forced him to be remarkably 
moderate in his pecuniary applications to his parliament. France, he 
meant, should pay for all. 

From Southampton, Henry V sent Antelope, his pursuivant-of-arms, 
with a letter to Katherine’s father dated from that port, to show the 
reality of his intentions of invasion. He demanded the English pro- 
vinces, and the hand of Katherine ; otherwise he would take them by 
force. The king of France replied, “‘If that was his mind, he would 
do his best to receive him ; but, as to the marriage, he thought it would 
be a strange way of wooing Katherine, covered with the blood of her 
countrymen.” But the brother of the princess, the wild young dauphin 
Louis, was imprudent enough to exasperate his dangerous adversary by 
sending him a cask of Paris tennis-balls, telling him, “that they were 
fitter playthings for him, according to his former course of life, than 
the provinces he demanded.” The English and their sovereign were 
excessively enraged at this witticism, ‘“ These balls,” replied Henry, 
perpetrating an angry pun, ‘shall be struck back with such a racket, 
as shall force open Paris gates.”? 

But on the very eve of Henry’s embarkation, when preparing 

“To cross the sea, with pride and pomp of chivalry,” 


a plot for his destruction was discovered, founded on the claims of his 
friend, the earl of March, to the crown of England. This plot was con- 


1 Taomas Strickland, the banner-bearer of St. George at Agincourt, attor wards Sir Thomas 
Strickland, knight of the shire for Westmoreland. 2 Caxton. 
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cocted by the eari of Cambridge, the king’s near relative, who had married 
Anne Mortimer, the sister of March.1 This lady had died, leaving one 
son, afterwards the famous Richard, duke of York, who, as his uncle 
March was childless, was the representative of his claims. The rights 
of this boy were the secret motives of the Southampton conspiracy. 
The grand cifficulty was to induce March to assert his hereditary title 
against his friend Henry V. 

The earl of Cambridge intended, after the assassination of Henry; 
through the agency of the king’s trusted chamberlain, to fly with March 
to the borders of Wales, where the earl was to be proclaimed king, and 
crowned with the ‘‘ royal crown of Spain,”? which was to pass ‘with 
the common people for the crown of England, and to be carried in the 
van of the army onacushion. This plot was spoiled by the romantic 
refusal of the earl to assert his rights, or dispossess his friend the king, 
After Cambridge had opened his plan to the earl of March, that prince, 
avowedly by the advice of his man Lacy, refused to keep the secret, 
but requested an hour’s space to consider of the proposition ; which time 
he used in seeking the king and informing him of his danger, ‘first re- 
questing a pardon of Henry for listening sufficiently ‘“‘to his rebels and 
traitors to understand their schemes.” Henry summoned a sort of court- 
martial, of which his brother Clarence was president, and made quick 
work in the execution of ‘Cambridge, Scrope, and Sir Thomas Gray. 
They were led out at the north gate, and had their heads stricken 
off just as Henry’s fleet hoisted sail, and steered, with a favourable wind, 
out of the port of Southampton, August 7th, 1415. 

Henry landed at the mouth of the Seine, three miles from Harflear, 
and after tremendous slaughter on both sides, took that strong fort of 
the Seine by storm, in the beginning of October. Notwithstanding 
this success, disease and early winter brought Henry into a dangerous 
predicament, until he turned at bay at Agincourt, and finished the brief 
campaign with one of those victories which shed an everlasting glory 
on the annals of England. The dreadful panic into which this victory 
threw France, and the number of her nobles and princes slain and taken 
prisoners, were the chief advantages Henry gained by it. He returned 
to England, November 27th, 1415, and deviating from his favourite 
motto, UNE SANS PLUS, for a time, he gave up all thoughts of obtaining 
Katherine as a bride, and despatched his favourite valet, Robert Waterton, 
to open a private negotiation for the hand of the princess of Arragon, if 
the beauty of the lady was considered by that confidential servant as 
tikely to suit his taste. 

Meantime, Katherine and her family were thrown into the utmost 


1 The young earl, with all his feudal mus- that king, one of whom married John of 

te, was in attendince on Henry. Gaunt, the other the father of Cambridge. It 

2 It had belonged to Pedro the Cruel: it appears Cambridge had it at this time in his 
“was brought to England by the heiresses of possession.—See his confession, State Trials. 
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consternation by the victories of this lion-like wooer. The death of the 
eldest brother of Katherine, the dauphin Louis, was said to have been 
accelerated by grief for the day of Agincourt ; and his demise was fol- 
lowed with such celerity by the decease of her next brother, the dauphin 
John, that all France took alarm. The loss of the princes was attri- 
buted to their unnatural mother, Isabeau of Bavaria, to whom the 
crime was imputed of poisoning both. The unfortunate father of 
Katherine was in a state of delirium, the duke of Burgundy and the 
count of Armagnac were fiercely contesting for the government of 
France, while Paris was convulsed with the threefold plague of anarchy, 
pestilence, and famine. Queen Isabeau, taking advantage of all this 
confusion, escaped from her palace-restraint at Tours ; and, joining 
with the duke of Burgundy, not only gained great power, as regent 
for her distracted consort, but obtained the control of her daughter 
Katherine 

However the queen might have neglected Katherine when an infant, 
the princess was no sooner restored to her as an adult, than she obtained 
prodigious influence over her mother. The maternal feelings of Isabeau 
seemed centered on this her youngest daughter, to the unjust exclusion 
of her other children. Katherine had very early set her mind on beinz 
queen of England, and it will soon be shown how completely her 
mother entered into all her wishes. Queen Isabeau sent ambassadors, 
with Katherine’s picture, to ask Henry ‘‘ whether so beautiful a princess 
required such a great dowry as he demanded with her?” The ambassa- 
dors declared they found Henry at the siege of Rouen, “proud as a 
lion ;’ that he gazed long and earnestly on the portrait of Katherine, 
acknowledged that it was surpassingly fair, but refused to abate a par- 
ticle of his exorbitant demands.? 

The close of the year 1418 saw the fall of the wretched city of Rouen, 
and increased the despair of Katherine’s country and family. Queen 
Isabeau resolved that, as the picture of the princess had not succeeded 
in mollifying the proud heart of the conqueror, she would try what the 
personal charms of her Katherine could effect. A truce was obtained 
with Henry V., who had now pushed his conquests as far as Melun. 
The poor distracted king of France, with the queen Isabeau and her 
beautiful daughter Katherine, in a richly ornamented barge came to 
Pontoise, in hopes of effecting an amicable arrangement with the con- 
queror, Near Pontoise a large enclosure‘was made with planks, within 
which the conferences were to be carried on; it was also surrounded by 
a deep ditch, having on one side the bank of the Seine. ‘There were 
several entrances well secured by three barriers, and tents and pavilions, 
made of blue and green velvet worked with gold, were pitched for repose 
and refreshment, 

' Mererat, ® Monstrelet. 
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Notwithstanding the king of France was very much indisposed, ho 
and queen Isabeau, the princess, and the duke of Burgundy, escorted by 
a thousand combatants, went to the conference at Meulent, Feb. 28th, 
1418-9, and entered the tents. Then the king of England arrived, attended 
by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and a thousand 
men at arms. He occupied the tent pitched for him, and when they 
were about to commence the conference, the queen on the right hand, 
followed by the lady Katherine, entered the enclosure. At the same 
time the king of England, with his brothers and council, came on this 
neutral ground by another barrier, and with a most respectful obeisance 
met and saluted queen Isabeau; and then the king not only kissed her, 
but the lady Katherine. They entered the tent pitched for the con- 
ference, king Henry leading queen Isabeau, Henry seated himself 
opposite to Katherine, and gazed at her most intently, while the earl 
of Warwick was making a long harangue in French, which he spoke 
very well. After they had remained some time in conference, they sepa- 
rated, taking the most respectful leave of each other. 

Three weeks afterwards, all the royal personages, with the exception 
of the lady Katherine, met for another conference at the barrier-ground 
of Meulent. As the view of Katherine’s beauty had not induced Henry 
to lower his demands, queen Isabeau resolved that the English conqueror 
should see her no more. Henry was exceedingly discontented at this 
arrangement ; “ for,” says Monstrelet, ‘‘ the princess was very hand- 
some, and had most engaging manners, and it was plainly to be seen 
that king Henry was desperately in love with her.” Yet the second 
conference ended without the least abatement in his exorbitant requi- 
sitions. 

After the English hero had waited unavailingly a few days, in hopes 
of being courted hy the family of his beloyed, he impatiently demanded 
a third interview, meaning to modify his demands; when, lo! to his 
infinite displeasure, when he arrived at Pontoise he found the tents 
struck, the barriers pulled down, and the pales that marked out the 
neutral ground taken away,—everything showing that the marriage- 
treaty was supposed to be ended. Henry Y. was infuriated at the sight, 
and in his transports betrayed how much he had become enamoured of 
Katherine. He turned angrily to the duke of Burgundy, who was the 
only person belonging to the royal family of France attending the con- 
ference, and said abruptly,—‘ Fair cousin, we wish you to know that 
we will have the daughter of your king, or we will drive him and you 
out of his kingdom,’ The duke replied, ‘Sire, you are pleased to say 
so; but, before you have succeeded in driving my lord and me out of 
this kingdom, I make no doubt that you will be heartily tired.” Many 
high words passed, too tedious to report, and, taking leave of each other 
1 Guillaume de Gruel. Monstrelet. 
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they separated, and each went his way.” The dake of Burgundy was 
soon after assassinated on the bridge of Montereau, by the party of the 
dauphin Charles. 

Before two years had elapsed, the family of Katherine were forced by 
dire distress to sue for the renewal of the marriage-treaty. Henry’s 
career of conquest proceeded with terrific rapidity; he made himself 
master of most of the towns between Normandy and the French capital, 
while his brother, the duke of Clarence, and his friend, the earl of March, 
had already thundered at the gates of Paris. Henry was requested to 
name his own terms of pacification. He haughtily replied, ‘‘ That he 
had been deceived and baffled so many times, that he would treat with 
no one but the princess Katherine herself, whose innocency, he was 
sure, would not try to deceive him.” Notice of this speech being 
immediately conveyed to queen Isabeau, she made the bishop of 
Arras return instantly to tell king Henry, “‘ That if he would come 
to Troyes, Katherine should espouse him there; and that, as her in- 
heritance, he should have the crown of France after the death of 
king Charles.” To gain the more credit, the bishop of Arras secretly 
delivered to the king a love-letter, written by the fair hand of Katherine 
herself, so full of sweetness, that Henry V. considered his happiness as 
certain.! 

The English monarch was now to receive with the hand of Katherine, 
not only the provinces he demanded, but the reversion of the whole 
sovereignty of France, with immediate possession, under the name of 
regent. By this treaty the elder sisters and the only brother of Kathe- 
rine were to be disinherited. As soon as these terms were agreed upon, 
Henry, accompanied by his brothers Clarence and Gloucester, with six- 
teen hundred combatants, mostly archers, advanced to Troyes, where he 
arrived on the 20th of May, 1420. The new duke of Burgundy, clothed 
in the deepest mourning for his murdered sire, met Henry at a little dis- 
tance from ‘Troyes, and conducted him in great pomp to the hétel de 
Ville, where lodgings were prepared for him. When Henry was pre- 
sented the next day to Katherine, who was with her mother enthroned 
in the church of Notre Dame,? he was attired in a magnificent suit of 
burnished armour ; but, instead of a plume, he wore in his helmet a 
fox’s tail, ornamented with precious stones. It must be owned, that the 
warrior king of England now and then indulged in a few freaks re- 
garding dress. Henry conducted the princess and her mother up to the 
high altar, and there the articles of peace were read. Queen Isabeau and 
Katherine apologized for the non-attendance of king Charles VI., on 
account of his infirm health, saying, “that the king was ill disposed.’ 
The unfortunate father of Katherine could not go through the scene, 
which apparently annihilated the hopes of his young heir; but the duke 

1 Monstrelet, 2 Notes of london Chronicle, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
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of Brrgundy officiated as the deputy of his royal kinsman, and the im- 
portant treaty was signed.} 

The betrothment of Henry and Katherine instantly followed; and 
when the English monarch received her promise, he placed on her finger 
a ring of inestimable value,—supposed to be the same worn by our 
English queen-consorts at their coronations.? After the conclusion of 
the ceremony, Henry presented to his betrothed bride his favourite 
knight, Sir Louis de Robsart,® to whom he committed the defence of her 
person, and the office of guarding her while in France,—the real mean- 
ing of which ceremony was, that Henry V. took the princess into his 
own custody after betrothment, and would have retained her by force, if 
her family had changed their minds regarding his marriage. Katherine 
was now fis property ; and it was the duty of Sir Louis de Robsart to 
guard the safe keeping of that property. Henry himself announced the 
peace and betrothment in a letter addressed to his council of regency, the 
duke of Gloucester being just appointed regent of England :— 

“Right trusty and well-beloved brother. Right worshipful fathers in God, and trusty and 
well-beloved. Forasmuch, that we wot well that your desires were to hear joyful tidings of 
our good speed. Upon Monday, the 20th day of this May. we arrived at this town of Troyes; 
and on the morrow hidden a convention betwixt our moder, the queen of France, and our 
broder the duc of Burgoigne (as commissaires of the king of France), our fader for his partie, 
and us in our own person for our partie, [side]. And the accord of peace perpetual was there 
sworn by both the said commissioners, in the name of our aforesaid fader, and semblably by us 
in our own name. And the ietters thereupon forthwith ensealed under the great seal of our 
said fader to us-ward, and under ours to him-ward, the copy of which letter we send you 
enclosed in this. Also, at the said convention was marriage betrothed betwixt us and our 
wyf, daughter of our aforesaid fader, the king of France,”4 

On Trinity-Sunday, June 3, tne king of England wedded the lady 
Katherine at Troyes, in the parish church of St. Peter, near which he 
lodged, Great pomp and magnificence were displayed by him and his 
princes, as if he had been king of the whole world. A live eagle was 
presented to Katherine the same day, with a placard round his neck in- 
scribed with some English verses in praise of her mighty lord, of which 
the first line is specimen sufficient :— 

« This hardy fowl, this bird victorious.”5 
John Rous, an artist who possessed no small claims to original talent, 
was in attendance on his master, the earl of Warwick, at this time. In 
his pictorial history of that hero,® he has drawn the scene of the royal 
wedlock at Troyes. King Henry is receiving the hand and vow of 
Katherine the Fair, who, crowned with the arched diadem of empire, 
raises the other hand in sign of asseveration as she repeats the obligation 
of marriage after the archbishop of Sens. The dress of Katherine varies 
in no particulars from the coronation costume; the royal mantle, with 
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its oord and tasseis, presents no difference from the mantle of her prede 
cessors, Matilda Atheling or Joanna of Navarre. Whatsoever may be 
thought of the features of Katherine the Fair, it is certain that John 
Rous took good likenesses, since her portrait presents the style of counte- 
nance of the royal family of France. The facial line of the descendants 
of St. Louis was remarkable: the features somewhat slanted, and the 
ear followed the same line; the nose was long, and fell a little over the 
mouth. ‘This peculiarity is familiar to every one, from Titian’s portrait 
of Francis I., whose features are strongly marked with this slanting 
physiognomy. ‘Those who know the portraits of St. Louis (Louis LX.) 
will see the same family face, but with a better expression; those who 
have looked upon the fine statue of Katherine’s grandfather, Charles the 
Wise, to the left at the entrance of the library he founded, the Biblio- 
théque du Roi (now in Rue-Richelieu, Paris), will see the same features, 
which may be traced even in the handsome faces of Louis XIII., Louis 
XIV. and XYV., in every one of which the nose slightly inclines over 
the upper lip. This physiognomy degenerates into ugliness in the face 
of Louis XI., and is apparent, mixed with an insane character, in that of 
Katherine’s father, Charles VI. When joined with great brilliancy of 
complexion, and softened in female faces, it did not preclude the prin- 
cesses Isabella of Valois and her sister Katherine the Fair from renown 
for beauty: in our portraits of both, the length of the nose slanting 
downwards over the mouth may be observed If the family outline of 
the race of Valois does not sustain the character for beauty which the 
contemporaries of these queens of England claimed for them, they 
prove the authenticity of the portraits by coincidence of features. In 
the marriage group from the pencil of Rous, the royal bride of Eng- 
land is accompanied by her mother and sisters. King Henry resembles, 
in person and costume, his portrait on the frieze round the chantry 
over his tomb in Westminster-abbey: his brothers and the earl of 
Warwick are in attendance near him. 

The archbishop of Sens went in state to bless the bed of the queen; 
and during the night a graiu procession came to the bedside of the royal 
pair, bringing them wine and soup, because Henry chose in all things to 
comply with the ancient customs of France ; and it appears this strange 
ceremonial was one of the usages of the royal family. The next day, 
after a splendid feast, where the knights of the English court proposed 
a succession of tournaments, he let them know “ that playing at fighting 
was not to be the amusement of his wedding, but the actual siege of 
Sens, where they might tilt and tourney as much as they chose.” ? 

A news letter by John Ufford, one of Henry’s gentlemen-in-waiting, 
affords a comprehensive view of affairs :®—‘ WorsHIPFUL MAIsTER, ~ 


1 See the second volume of the illustrated edition of this work. 3 Monstrelet. 
% Rymer’s Foedera, vol. ix 
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As touching tidings, the king eur sovereign lord was wedded, with 
great solemnity, in the cathedral church of Troy, about mid-day on 
Trinity-Sunday. And on the Tuesday swing [following], he removed 
towards the town of Sens, sixteen leagues thence, leading with him 
thither our queen and the French estate. And on Wednesday next en- 
suing was siege laid to that town—a great town, and a notable; it lieth 
toward Bourgoigne ward, and is holden strong with great number of 
Armagnacs, partizans of the dauphin. The which town is worthily 
besieged ; for there lie at that siege two kings, two queens [Isabeau, 
queen of France, and the newly-married queen of England], four ducks, 
with my lord of Bedford, when he cometh hither, The which [the duke 
of Bedford] on the 12th day of June shall lodge beside Paris, hitherward 
coming. And at this siege also are lien many worthy ladies and janti- 
women, both French and English, of the which many of them began 
feats of arms long time agone, but of lying at sieges now they begin first. 
I pray that ye will recommend me to my worshipful lord the chan- 
cellor, and to my lord the treasurer. And, furthermore, will ye wit 
[know] that Paris, with other, is sworn to obey the king our sovereign 
lord, as heritor and governor of France,—and so they do, And on 
Witsund-Monday final peace was proclaimed in Paris. And now English- 
men go into Paris oft as they will, without any safe-conduct or any 
letting [giving leave]. And Paris and all other towns, turned from the 
Armagnac party, make great joy and mirth every holiday, in dancing 
and earolling. I pray God send grace to both realms of much mirth and 
gladness, and give you in health much joy and prosperity, long to 
endure.” 

Thus was the honeymoon of Katherine the Fair passed at sieges and 
leaguers: her bridal music was the groans of France. Horror, un- 
utterable horror, was the attendant on these nuptials; for the cruel 
massacre of Montereau took place within a fortnight of the queen's 
espousals. Henry V., exasperated by the desperate defence of this town 
for its native sovereign, butchered the garrison under pretence of reveng- 
ing the death of John, duke of Burgundy, with whose death the garri- 
son had not the slightest concern, nor was Henry in the least called upon 
to avenge it.1 Yet Katherine was no unwilling bride; for, as her bro- 
ther-in-law, Philip the Good, of Burgundy, expressly declared, “She had 
passionately longed to be espoused to king Henry ; and, from the moment 
she saw him, had constantly solicited her mother, with whom she could 
do anything, till her marriage took place.”? Butnot a word, not a sign 
of objection to the cruelties and slaughter that followed her marriage is 
recorded; nor that the royal beauty ever interceded for her wretched 
country with her newly-wedded lord. Sens received Henry and Kathe- 
tine within its walls soon after soon after the siege had commenced in 

1 Monstrelet, 2 Martin’s Chronicle, 
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form. The king and queen of England entered in great state, accom- 
panied by the archbishop of Sens, who had a few days before joined, 
their hands at Troyes. ‘This prelate had been expelled fron. his diocese 
by the party of the disinherited dauphin, but he was reinstated by 
Henry V., who, turning to him with a smile as they entered the 
cathedral, said,—“ Now, monseigneur archevesque, we are quits, for you 
gave me my wife the other day, and IJ restore yours to you this day.” 

The queen of England, and her father and mother, with their courts 
and households, resided at Bray-sur-Seine. Here Henry paid frequent 
visits to his bride. After the tragedy of Montereau, the united courts 
removed to Corbeil, where queen Katherine was joined by her sister-in- 
law, Margaret, duchess of Olarence, and by many noble ladies who had 
come from England to pay their duty to the bride of king Henry. She 
was with her mother and king Charles at the camp before Melun, 
‘But indeed,” says Monstrelet, “it was a sorry sight to see the king of 
France bereft of all his usual state and pomp. ‘They resided, with 
many ladies and damsels, about a month, in a house king Henry had 
built for them near his tents, and at a distance from the town, that the 
roar of the cannon might not startle king Charles. Hvery day at sun- 
rise,” continues the Burgundian, ‘‘and at nightfall, ten clarions, and 
divers other instruments, were ordered by king Henry to play for an 
hour most melodiously before the door of the king of France.” The 
malady of the unhappy father of Katherine was soothed by music, This 
was evidently the military band of Henry V., the first which is distinctly 
mentioned in chronicles. Henry was himself a performer on the 
harp from an early age. He likewise was a composer, delighting in 
church harmony, which he used to practise on the organ.! That he 
found similar tastes in his royal bride is evident from an item in the 
Issue rolls, whereby it appears he sent to England to obtain new harps 
for Katherine and himself, in the October succeeding his wedlock: “ By 
the hands of William Menston was paid 8/. 13s. 4d. for two new harps, 
purchased for king Henry and queen Katherine.” If the reader is 
anxious to know who was the best harp-maker in Lonaon at this period, 
complete satisfaction can be given; for a previous document mentions 
another harp sent to Henry when in France, ‘‘ purchased of John Bore, 
harp-maker, London ; together with several dozen harp-chords, and a 
uarp-case.” 

At the surrender of Melun, the vile mother of queen Katherine was 
procla‘med regent of France through the influence of her son-in-law, who 
considered queen Isabeau entirely devoted to her daughter’s interest, 
This was a preparatory step to a visit which Henry intended to make to 
his own country, for the purpose of showing the English his beautiful 


4 Elmham’s Chronicle, Likewise a French chronivier, quoted by colonel Johnes in lis 
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bride, and performing the ceremonial of her coronation. ‘he royal per- 
sonages of France and England now approached Paris, in order that the 
king and queen of England might make their triumphal entry into that 
city ; but Henry, not knowing how the Parisians might receive them, 
chose to precede his wife, and take possession of the city before he ven- 
tured to trust her within its walls. ‘‘ Queen Katherine and her mother 
made their grand entry into Paris next day. Great magnificence was 
displayed at the arrival of the queen of England; but it would take 
up too much time to relate all the rich presents that were offered to her 
by the citizens of Paris. The streets and houses were hung with tapes- 
try the whole of that day, and wine was constantly running from brass 
cocks and in conduits through the squares, so that all persons might 
have it in abundance; and more rejoicings than tongue can tell were 
made in Paris for the peace and for the marriage of Katherine the 
Fair.” 

The miserably exhausted state of France prevented Katherine from 
receiving any solid sum as her fortune ; but she had an income of forty 
thousand crowns, the usual revenue of the queens of France, settled on 
her at her marriage by her father, a few scanty instalments of which 
proved, in reality, the only property she ever derived from her own 
country. This circumstance gives an exemplification, by no means 
uncommoéa. in life, of the manner in which exorbitancy in pecuniary 
demands often defeats its own ends, Had Henry V. required a more 
reasonable dowry with his bride, Katherine might have been reckoned 
as the richest of our queens; but she was, with all her high-sounding 
expectations, the poorest among them all, The royal pair spent their 
Christmas at Paris ; but at the end of the festival, Henry thought 
it best to pay some attention to the prayer of his faithful commons, 
who had lately begged “that he, with his gracious queen, would 
please to return to England, to comfort, support and refresh them by 
their presence.”? Accordingly, Henry set out with his queen on a win- 
ter journey through France, escorted by the duke of Bedford at the 
head of six thousand men. Queen Katherine arrived at Amiens on St, 
Vincent’s-day, and was lodged in the hotel of maitre Robert le Jeune, 
bailiff of Amiens, and many costly presents were made to her by that 

-magistrate® ‘The royal pair embarked at Calais, and landed at Dover 
February lst, 1420-1, ‘‘where,” observes Monstrelet, ‘‘ Katherine was 
received as if she had been an angel of God.” The magnificent coro- 
nation of the queen took place as early after her landing as the 24th 
of February. She was conducted from Westminster-palace to the 
abbey between two bishops, and was crowned by archbishop Chicheley. 
It is expressly mentioned that Katherine sat on the King’s-bench, at 
Westminster-hall, by Henry’s side at the coronation-feast. “It ig 
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worth the noting,” says old Raphael Holinshed, ‘to take a view 
of all the goodly order and reverend dutifulness exhibited, on all 
sides, towards the new queen. After the coronation was ended, queen 
Katherine was conveyed into the great hall of Westminster, and 
there sat at dinner. Upon her right hand sat, at the end of the table, 
the archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal Beaufort. On her left sat 
James J., king of Scotland, under his canopy, who was served with 
messes in covered silver dishes, but after the aforesaid bishops.” James 
Stuart had been captive in England since his boyhood ; he was given a 
careful education at Windsor by Henry IV. He wrote many beautiful 
poems, taking for his models Chaucer and Gower, whom he calls his 
‘maistres dear.” From the top of the keep of Windsor-castle he fell 
in love with Joanna Beaufort, half-niece to Henry V., whom he saw 
walking in the garden below. Queen Katherine’s friendship now gave a 
turn to his adverse fortunes. 

“« At the queen’s feet sat the countess of Kent, holding a napkin. The 

earl of March, holdirg the queen’s sceptre in his hand, kneeled on the 
steps of the dais at wer right side; the earl-marshal, holding her other 
sceptre, knelt at her left. The duke of Gloucester was that day over- 
seer of the feast, and stood before queen Katherine bare-headed. Sir 
Richard Neville was her cup-bearer; Sir James Stuart, sewer; the 
lord Clifford, pantler, in the earl of Warwick’s stead; the lord Grey of 
Ruthin was her naperer; and the lord Audley her almoner, instead of 
the earl of Cambridge.”—“ And ye shall understand,” says alderman Fab- 
yan, “‘that this feast was all of fish, for, being February 24th, Lent was 
entered upon, and nothing of meat was there, saving brawn served 
with mustard.” Among the fish-dishes of the first course, Fabyan 
mentions especially dead eels stewed. 
4 The table-ornaments, called subtleties, were contrived to express by 
their mottoes a political meaning. In the first course was an image ot 
St. Katherine, the queen’s patron saint, disputing with the doctors, 
holding a label in her right hand, on which was written, madame la 
veine ; and a pelican held an answer in her bill, to this effect :— 


This sign to the king 

Great joy will bring, 

And all his people 

She [madame the queen] will content. 


The second course of this fish-banquet was jelly, coloured with colums 
hine flowers; white pottage, or cream of almonds; bream of the sea; 
conger; soles; cheven, or chub; barbel, with roach; smelt, fried ; 
crayfish, or lobster ; leche, clear jelly, damasked with the king’s motto 
or word, flourished,—UNE SANS PLUS; lamprey, fresh baked; flam-— 
payne, flourished with a scutcheon-royal, and therein three crowns of 
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gold planted with fleurs-de-lis and flowers of camomile, all wrought of 
confections (confectionary), and a subtlety named a panter (panther), 
with an image of St, Katherine, having a wheel in her hand, with this 
motto,— 
The queen my daughter, 
In this island, 
With good reason 
Has renown. 
The third course was likewise of fish. A leche, called ‘‘ the white leche,” 
flourished with hawthorn leaves and red haws; dates, in compost; 
mottled cream ; carp, turbot, tench; perch, with gudgeon ; fresh stur- 
geon, with whelks; porpoise, roasted (which Fabyan, because the dish 
was not barbarous enough in itself, calls “ porporous”). Then there was 
crevisse d’eaw (crab-fish), prawns, eels roasted with lamprey, and a 
marchpane garnished with divers figures of angels, among which was 
set an image of St. Barnabas holding this poesie, giving hopes of peace 
as well as that the royal wedlock would be happy :— 
It is written, 
It may be seen and is, 
In marriage pure 
No strifes endure, 
And lastly, there was a subtlety named “a tigre,” looking in a mirror, 
and a man on horseback clean armed, holding a tiger’s whelp in his 
hands, with this motto,—Per force sans raison je prise cette beste: ‘ By 
force of arms, and not by that of reason, have I captured this beast.’ 
The small tiger and the motto meant an uncivil allusion to Katherine’s 
young brother, the dauphin; the figure made show of throwing mir- 
rors at the great tiger, which held in his paw this reason (label with 
motto),— 
The sight of this mirror 
Tames wild beasts of terror. 

The only instance of active benevolence ever recorded of Katherine 
the Fair took place at this coronation-feast, when the queen publicly 
interceded with her monarch-bridegroom for the liberation of his royal 
guest and prisoner, James I. of Scotland, then at table. This suit seems 
to have been granted, on condition that James should bear arms under 
Henry Y.’s banner, for the purpose of completing the subjugation of 
France Katherine likewise took in hand the management of the love- 
affairs of the accomplished king of Scotland ; and through her agency, 
hopes were held out to the gallant James, that if he gave satisfaction to 


1 This was done; but it is ortain that the first reverse they had met in France, at 
James made the ensuing campaig . merely as Baugy, where— ‘ 


a private knight—for his subjects were fight- ; 7 
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king Henry in the ensuing campaign, he need not despair of possessing the 
beautiful Joanna Beaufort, with whom he was so desperately enamoured. 
Stowe affirms that this lady was betrothed to king James before the 
festivals of Katherine’s coronation ended. Katherine presented Sir 
James Stuart with the gilt cup with which he served her at the coro- 
nation. 

After the festivals had concluded, the queen was left by Henry V. in 
her palace of Westminster till Palm-Sunday; when she removed to 
Windsor, expecting to meet him, as he had promised to pass Haster 
with her at the castle. Henry, however, found it impossible to return 
from the north, whither he had gone on progress ; he therefore sent for 
the queen to Leicester. The queen was guarded on progress by Sir 
Armine Wodehouse, her husband’s celebrated defender at Agincourt. 
Lord Wodehouse has inherited some antique jewels from this Norfolk hero, 
given by Katherine as tokens of her gratitude. Henry and his queen 
continued the progress together, visiting the shrines of all northern saints. 
The object of the king was to prepare his people for the extraordinary 
supplies he meant to request at the ensuing parliament, Tor this pur- 
pose, he harangued the corporation of every town through which he 
passed: showing his fair queen, as proof of his success in conquering 
France, he explained to them, with great eloquence, what forces and 
funds it would take to complete the subjugation. Henry proceeded 
no further northward than the shrine of St. John of Beverley. While 
he was offering to that popular saint, he left his queen at the royal 


castle of Pontefract,? that fearful fortress where her sister Isabella’s: 


first husband, Richard Il., had met with his mysterious death, and 
where that sister’s second husband, and her own cousin-german—the 
poet duke of Orleans—was then enduring strict captivity. It may be 
inferred that queen Katherine was permitted to see this near relative, or 
Henry would scarcely have taken her to his place of abode, Katherine 
returned to Westminster in May, 1421, when the king met his parlia- 
ment. 

Soon after, the disastrous news arrived of the defeat and death, at the 
fatal field of Baugy, of that stainless knight, the king’s best-beloved bro- 
ther, Thomas, duke of Clarence. Henry had not intended to leave Eng- 
land till after the birth of the heir, which the situation of his young queen 
led him to expect; but now, burning to avenge Clarence, he hurried to 
France, June 10th. As the Scottish army had defeated Clarence, he 
hung every Scotchman he took in arms in France, under pretence that! 
they were fighting against their king, James I., who followed the English 
banner as a ‘private knight. 

One especial command Henry had given his wife at parting, which 
was, not to let his heir be born at Windsor. Our chroniclers lead us 
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to suppose, that the king himself had examined the aspect of the planets 
according to the vain rules of art; for the expression always is, “‘ that he 
prophesied! the calamities of Henry VI.” Now, if it was a marvel that 
Saul was among the prophets, it would be one still greater to find one of 
the most martial of the Plantagenet kings assuming the prophet’s mantle , 
unless, indeed, during his education at Oxford he had, among other 
trash, then considered learning, acquired the art of casting horoscopes. 
Be this as it may, Henry, for some mysterious reason, deemed that 
destiny loured darkly over the royal towers of Windsor during the 
month when he expected Katherine to bring forth her first-born. It is 
certain, however, that Katherine disobeyed her royal lord, either from 
want of belief in astrology or because she chose that her child should’ 
first see the light in that stately fortress, where his great and fortunate. 
ancestor, Edward III., was born. On the 6th of December, 1421, the 
son of Katherine came into a world, which proved most disastrous to 
_ him. 

When the news was brought to Henry V. that Katherine had brought 
him an heir, he was prosecuting the siege of Meaux. He eagerly in- 
quired ‘‘ where the boy was born?’ and having been answered “at 
Windsor,” the king repeated with a sigh to his chamberlain, lord 
Fitzhugh, the following oracular stave, whi h certainly does little honour 
to his talents as an impromptu versifier :— 

“J, Henry, born at Monmouth, e 
Shall small time reign, and much get; 


But Henry of Windsor shall long reign, and lose all of it, 
But as God will, so be it,” 2 


No regular English dower was at this time settled on Katherine; but 

it is evident that the revenues of the unfortunate queen-dowager were 

_ confiscated for her use, as her maids were paid from that source. Her 
damsels were Joanna Belknap, Joanna Troutbeck, and Joanna Coucy, 
besides Agnes, who has uo surname. “ ‘These ladies,” says Henry, “ the 

_ demoiselles of our dear companion, are to receive ten ‘livres’ a-piece 
out of the funds of queen Johane,’ Guillemote, damsel of the bed- 
chamber to his said dear companion, is to receive one hundred shillings 
from the moneys of the said queen.” Not very honest of the valiant 
Henry, to pay his wife’s servants with another person’s money. These 
gifts are declared to be in consideration of the ‘costages and expenses 
the beloved demoiselles are incurring, by following the said dear queen 
and companion to meet me, king Henry, in France.” Likewise an 
annuity of twenty livres* per annum, “for that dear doctor of philosophy, 
maister Johan Boyers, because of his office of confessor to queen Kathe- 
tine.” The revenue of the unfortunate dowager was likewise taxed for 
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the maintenance of Katherine’s guest, Jaqueline of Hainault, to the 
enormous amount of a hundred pounds per month. Jaqueline had eloped 
from a bridegroom whom she hated, and had taken refuge at the court 
of Katherine, with whom she lived on terms of great intimacy. Jaque- 
line was in hopes that the pope would dissolve her forced marriage, and 
consent to her union with Katherine’s handsome brother-in-law, 
- Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. Henry directs the treasurer of his 
exchequer to pay to his dearly beloved cousin, dame Jake, duchess of 
Holland, from the profits of the dower of Joanna, late queen. 

Before Katherine left England, her infant was baptized by the name 
of his father, the duchess Jaqueline standing godmother; the duke of 
Bedford and cardinal Beaufort were the other sponsors. larly in the 
same spring Katherine wrote her warlike lord a most loving letter, de- 
claring that she earnestly longea to beliuid him once more. This epistle 
was answered by an invitation to join him in France. 


-E DO NOT TURN 
THE LEAVES OF 


BO JOK, CHAPTER II. 


QuEEN Katherine crossed the sea, and landed at Harfleur on the 21st 
of May, 1422, escorted by the duke of Bedford and an army of twenty 
thousand men, destined to complete the conquest of her unhappy country. 
At the head of this mighty reinforcement she traversed France in royal 
state. Henry left Meaux, which he had just captured,! as soon as 
he heard of the landing of his queen, and came to Paris to receive her. 
On their arrival at the castle of Vincennes, she was welcomed by her 
parents and subjects as if she had been somewhat more than mortal. 
She had left her little infant in England, under the care of the duke of 
Gloucester? 

Great rejoicings were made at Paris for the arrival of the queen of 
England, and the birth of the heir of Henry. The royal party left 
Vincennes, and entered Paris in great magnificence on Whitsun- 
eve, May 30th. Queen Katherine, with her train, were lodged at the 
Louvre, while her mother and king Charles took up their abode at the 
hétel de St. Pol. ‘‘ And on Whit-Sunday queen Katherine sat at table 
at the Louvre, gloriously apparelled, having her crown on her head, 
The English princes and nobles were partakers with the great lords of 
France at this feast, each seated according to his rank, while the tables 
were covered with the richest viands and wines. Queen Katherine next 
day held a great court, and all the Parisians went to see their princess 
and her lord sitting enthroned, crowned with their most precious diadems;_ | 
but,” continues Monstrelet, “as no meat or drink was offered to the 
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populace, they went away much discontented. For when, of old, the 
kings of France kept open court, much good cheer was freely given 
to all comers. King Charles VI. had once been as courteous and 
liberal as any of his predecessors; but now he was seated at a table 
with his queen quite forsaken by his nobles, who all flocked to pay 
their court to his daughter and her husband, at which the common 
people grieved much.” Katherine likewise gave great offence by having 
the “ermines” carried before her coach, as if she had been sovereign of 
France. 

The last year’s harassing warfare had greatly injured the constitution 
of Henry VY. He was ill when his queen arrived, yet he scarcely allowed 
himself a day’s repose. But conquest, empire, and all worldly things 
were fast fleeting from the grasp of the warlike lord of Katherine the 
Fair, At Senlis he was seized with a mortal distemper. He struggled 
fiercely against its encroachments, for he daily expected to hear of a 
battle between his friend the duke of Burgundy and the dauphin, and 
hoped to assist his ally in person. He had even assumed his armour, 
and marched as far as Melun; but the strong hand of disease was too 
powerful even for the energies of his mighty mind. Sorely smitten 
with illness, he was obliged to give up his march ; and the malady in- 
creasing every minute, he was forced to be carried back to Senlis ina 
litter. He had left his queen at Senlis, but for greater security she 
had retired to her father’s castle in the wood of Vincennes; thither the 
“mighty victor, mighty lord,” was borne to her, helpless, on that litter 
which was almost a funeral couch to him. 

In the castle of Vincennes, near Paris, which has so often been the 
theatre of the destinies of France, Katherine and her mother attended 
the last hours of Henry V.2_ He made a very penitential end, but was 
so little conscious of his blood-guiltiness, that when his confessor was 
reading the seven Psalms in the service for the dying, he stopped him 
when he came to the verse, ‘‘ Build thou the walls of Jerusalem,” with 
an earnest protestation ‘‘ that when he had completed his conquests in 
Europe, he always intended to undertake a crusade.” When he had ar- 
ranged his affairs, he asked his physicians ‘‘ How long he had to live ?” 
One of them replied, on his knees, “That, without a miracle, he could 
not survive two hours at the most.”—‘‘ Comfort my dear wife,” he said 
to the duke of Bedford, ‘‘ the most afflicted creature living.” In a will 
he made on his death-bed, he leaves Katherine a gold sceptre. He 
expired on the 31st of August, 1422, At the time of Henry’s death, his 
fair widow had not attained her twenty-first year. Her affection was, 
as the dying hero observed to his brother, most violent, but it certainly 
_ proved in the end rather evanescent. 

Jn person Henry V. was tall and agile, and so swift of foot, that ha 
1 oe! vin ® Speod. 
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could, with the aid of two of his lords, capture deer in the royal enclo- 
sures without the assistance of dogs. His portraits possess that dis- 
tinctive character which proves personal resemblance: his features are 
regular, though very strongly marked; the perceptive brow denotes the 
sreat general; the eyes are majestic and overpowering; the nose well 
cut, but stern in the expression of the nostril; the mouth wide, the 
haughty upper lip curls with no very benevolent expression. There is 
a great developement of frontal brain in his portraits: they are all 
profiles, excepting that over the chantry at Westminster-abbey, which 
has a wen on the right side of the neck. Henry was a learned prince ; 
but he had the bad habit of borrowing books and never returning them. 
‘Lady Westmoreland, his relative, prays for her ‘ Chronicles of Jerusalem,’ 
and the ‘ Expedition of Godfrey of Boulogne,’ borrowed of her by the late 
king: after his death, a petition was sent to the regency that they 
might be returned. The prior of Christchurch, likewise, sent in a most 
pitiful complaint, that he had lent the woyks of St. Gregory to his dear 
lord, king Henry, who had never restored them to him, their rightful 
owner. 

The funeral of Henry V. was arranged and conducted by queen 
Katherine with all the pomp of woe.! ‘“ His body was laid on a chariot 
drawn by four great horses. Just above the dead corpse they placed a 
figure made of boiled leather, representing his person as nigh as might 
be devised, painted curiously to the semblance of a living creature, on 
whose head was put an imperial diadem of gold and precious stones ; 
on the body, a purple robe furred with ermine; in the right hand, a 
sceptre royal; in the left, an orb of gold, with a cross fixed thereon, 
And thus adorned, was this figure laid in a bed on the same chariot, 
with the visage uncovered towards the heavens ; the coverture of the bed — 
was of red, beaten with gold; and, when the body should pass through 
any good town, a canopy of marvellous value was borne over it, by 
men of great worship. In this manner he was accompanied by the 
king of Scots, as chief mourner,? and by all the princes; lords, and 
knights of his house, in vestures of deep mourning. At a distance from 
the corpse of about two English miles followed the widow, queen 
Katherine, right honourably accompanied. The body rested at the 
church of St. Wolfran, in Abbeville, where masses were sung by the 
queen’s orders, for the repose of Henry’s soul, from the dawn of morning 
till night. The procession moved through Abbeville with increased 
pomp. ‘The duke of Exeter, the earl of March, Sir Louis Robsart, the 
queen’s knight, and many nobles, bore the banners of the saints. The 
hatchments were carried by twelve renowned captains; and around 
the bier-car rode four hundred men-at-arms in black armour, their 
horses barbed black, their lances held with the points downwards, A 
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great company clothed in white, bearing wax-torches, lighted, encom- 
passed the procession. The queen, with a mighty retinue, followed.” 
Thus she passed, keeping her husband’s corpse in view, through Hesdin, 
Montreuil, and Boulogne, till they came to Calais, where, on the 12th of 
October, the privy council had ordered vessels to meet the queen, with 
ladies toattend her. She landed at Dover with the royal corpse. When 
she approached London, she was met by fifteen bishops in their pontifical 
habits, and by many abbots in their mitres and vestments, with a vast 
crowd of priests and people, The priests chanted, all the way from 
Blackheath and through the streets of the city, oraisons for their dead 
king. A general and picturesque illumination was effected, by each 
householder standing at his door with a torch in his hand. The princes 
of the royal family rode in mournful postures next the funeral car. The 
grief of the young queen greatly edified the people, and they were still 
more impressed with the barbarian magnificence of the tomb she erected 
to the memory of their royal hero, on which a Latin inscription expressed 
“that it was raised by his queen, Katherine.” The famous silver 
statue, gilt, placed on the tomb of Henry V. at her expense,? was 
abstracted, at the dissolution of the monastery by Henry VIII. 

After the obsequies of her husband, Katherine proceeded to Wind- 
sor-castle,* to embrace her bahe, and pass the first weeks of her widow- 
hood. Her boy was eight months old on the day of his warlike 
father’s death. When the parliament met, she removed to London, 
and passed through the city on a moving throne, drawn by white 
horses, and surrounded by all the princes and nobles of England. 
The infant king was seated on her lap, ‘‘and those pretty hands,” says 
one of our quaint chroniclers, “ which could not yet feed himself, were 
made capable of wielding a sceptre ; and he, who was beholden to nurses 
for milk, did distribute sustenance to the law and justice of his nation. 
The queen, with her infant on her knee, was enthroned among the lords, 
whom, by the chancellor, the little king saluted, and spoke to them at 
large his mind by means of another’s tongue.” The king conducted 
himself with extraordinary quietness and gravity, considering he had not 
yet attained the age of twelve months. 

. Henry did not always behave so orderly. ‘The year of 1423, upon 
Saturday, the 18th of November, the king removed from Windsor 
to hold a parliament in London. At night the king and his mother, 
the queen, lodged at Staines, and upon the morrow, which was Sunday, 
the king being borne towards his mother’s car, he skreeked, he cried, 
he sprang, and would be carried no further; wherefore they bore him 
again to the inn, and there he abode the Sunday all day.” All this 
violence, and skreeking, and springing, was because the royal babe, by a 
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holy instinct, would not break the Sabbath by travelling, and therefore 
made this notable resistance, when he was carried to his mother’s car. 
In all probability he had been well amused at the inn at Staines, and 
did not wish to leave it. ‘On the Monday,” continues the chronicler 
of London, “he was borne to his mother’s car or chair, he being then 
glad and merry of cheer ; and so they came to Kingston, and rested that 
night. On the Tuesday, queen Katherine brought him to Kennington- 
palace. On Wednesday, he came to London, and, with glad semblance 
and merry cheer, on his mother’s barm [lap] in the car, rode through 
London to Westminster, and on the morrow was so brought into parlia- 
ment.” 

Katherine left Westminster with her infant, and retired to Waltham- 
palace, November 26, and from thence to Hertford-castle, where she 
kept her Christmas with her friend James I, of Scotland, whom she 
soon after had the pleasure of seeing united, at St. Mary’s, Southwark, 
to the lady he passionately loved, and whose happiness she had kindly 
promoted. Katherine’s dower was not settled by act of parliament until 
the second year of her infant’s reign. She appears to have been put in 
possession of all the ancient dower-palaces belonging to the queens of 
England, with the exception of Havering-Bower and Langley, where 
resided the queen-dowager, widow to Henry IV. ‘In the third year of 
the reign of Henry VI. was granted to his dearest mother, Katherine, 
all that inn, or hospitiwm, in the city of London, where his dear cousin, 
the earl of March, lately deceased, used to reside ; and that she may have 
possession of it during the minority of his dear cousin, Richard, duke of 
York, on condition that she keeps in good repair all the buildings and 
gardens, and is at all charges concerning them;” this was Baynard’s- 
Castle.2 Katherine and her mother, Isabeau of Bavaria, were entreated, 
on the part of England and France, to act as mediators between 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and Philip, duke of Burgundy, who had 
challenged each other to mortal combat. Duke Humphrey insisted on 
retaining, as his wife, Jaqueline, the heiress of Hainault, who had for- 
merly thrown herself on Katherine’s protection. Katherine, the friend 
of all the parties, succeeded in preventing the duel. 

Two days before the opening of parliament, in 1425, Katherine 
entered the city ina chair of state, with her child sitting on her knee, 
When they arrived at the west door of St. Paul’s cathedral, the duke 
protector lifted the infant king from his chair, and set him on his feet, 
and then, with the duke of Exeter, led him between them up the stairs 
going into the choir; from whence the royal infant was carried to the 
high altar, where he kneeled for a time, a traverse having been prepared 
for him. Itis expressly said, ‘that he looked sadly [seriously] about 
him.” And then he was borne into the churchyard, and there set upon 
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a fair courser, to the infinite delight of the people, and sc conveyed, 
through Cheapside to St. George’s-bar, to his own manor of Kennington. 
At Kennington-palace, Katherine and her royal son reposed till the 80th 
of April, when they set out on a grand procession through the city to 
Westminster-palace. The little king was held on a great white horse, 
and the people flocked in multitudes to see him, declaring he had the 
features of his father, and loading him with blessings, Being come 
to the palace, Katherine seated herself on the throne in the white 
hall, where the house of lords was held, with the infant sovereign on her 
lap. 

Our warlike barons were not a little embarrassed by the mutations of 
this world, which had snatched from them a leader of singular energies, 
both as monarch and warrior, and placing a little babe at their head, 
made them directors of a nursery. The chivalric earl of Warwick had 
the guardianship of the king’s person at a very early age,—a fact illus- 
trated by a beautiful contemporary drawing in the pictorial history of 
the earl. He is represented holding the king, a most lovely infant of © 
fourteen months old, in his arms, while he is showing him to the peers” 
in parliament. One of the lords is presenting the infant monarch with 
the orb. The royal babe is curiously surveying it, and with an arch 
look gently placing one dimpled hand upon the symbol of sovereignty, 
seems doubtful whether it is to be treated with reverence, or chucked, 
like a common ball, into the midst of the august assembly. Another 
representation of the earl of Warwick gives us an idea of the costume of 
royal infants in the middle ages; for the limners of that era drew what 
they saw before them, and invented nothing. Warwick is delineated in 
the Rous roll,’ holding his royal charge on his arm. The babe is about 
eighteen months old ; he is attired in a little crimson velvet gown, and 
has on his head a velvet cap, turned up with a miniature crown ; more- 
over, he holds a toy sceptre in his baby hand, which he looks much 
inclined to whisk about the head of the stout earl who is so amiably 
performing the office of a nursery-maid. It is to be presumed that the 
earl carried the little king on all state occasions, while his governess, 
dame Alice Boteler, and his nurse, Joan Astley, had possession of him 
in his hours of retirement. Ina very naively worded document, the 
privy council, writing as if the king were giving his directions to his 
governess himself, requests dame Alice “from time to time reasonably 
to chastise us, as the case may require, without being held accountable 
or molested for the same at any future time. The well-beloved dame 
Alice (being a very wise and expert person) is to teach us courtesy and 
nurture [good manners], and many things convenient for our royal 
person to learn.” However, Henry, mild as he was, in a few years 
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rebelled against a chastising given him by ea and the privy 
council was forced to interfere.? 

Katherine the queen-mother retired behind a cloud so mysterious, that 
for thirteen years of her life no public document tells of her actions ; 
and the biographer is forced to wander in search of particulars into the 
pleasant but uncertain regions of tradition. Deep obscurity hangs over 
the birth and origin of Katherine’s second husband, Owen Tudor. Some 
historians declare that the father of Owen was a brewer at Beaumaris.® 
Nevertheless, he drew his line from a prince of North Wales, called 
Theodore, which, pronounced according to the Saxon tougue, was cor- 
rupted into Tudor, and even to Tidder, There is an ancient house in 
the county of Anglesey, called Glengauny, still pointed out as the re- 
sidence of Owen Tudor,’ and the Welsh say that he possessed there 
property to the amount of three thousand pounds per annum. But 
-this wealthy heritage is by no means consistent with the assertion of his 
accurate countryman, Pennant, who has proved that Meredith, the 
father of Owen, was the fourth son of a younger son of the line of 
Tudor, and that he filled no higher office than that of scutifer, or 
shield-bearer, to a bishop of Bangor. When in this office, Meredith, 
either by design or accident, killed. man ; he was outlawed, and fled with 
his wife to the fastnesses of Snowdon, where Owen Glendower upheld 
the banner of defiance against the house of Lancaster. If young Owen 
was not born in this stronghold of freedom, he was probably baptized 
there, for a tradition declares that he was godson to the great chief, 
Glendower. He was thus brought up from his cradle as a hardy, pre- 
datory soldier. Owen, in course of time, certainly belonged to the 
brave Welsh band with whom Henry V. entered into amicable terms, 
on the death of the warlike Glendower. These hardy warriors, it is 
well-known, under the command of Davy, “ the Gam, or One-eyed,” 
brother-in-law of Glendower, did good service at Agincourt, Tradition 
says that young Owen Tudor repelled the fiery charge of Alengon, and 
that Henry V. made him, for his bravery, one of the squires of his 
body; 4 hence his title of armiger.5 The brave and handsome Owen 
fought as a common soldier in the Welsh band; but when once he had 
received the preferment of squire of the body to Henry V. he certainly 
continued the same office about the person of the infant king, hence his 


acquaintance with the queen-mother: in this station he is next found | 


keeping guard on the royal child and his mother at Windsor-castle. 
Then and there it appears that the handsome Welsh soldier attracted 
the attention of the queen-dowager of England. He did not certainly 
possess forty pounds per annum at this time, if he had, he must have 
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taken up his knighthood, While Owen was on guard at Windsor, 
on some festival, he was required to dance? before the queen, who sat on 
a low seat, with all her ladies about her; which low seat certainly in- 
dicates that her son, the infant sovereign, Henry VI., was present at 
the festival, and was enthroned in state. Owen began to dance, but 
making too ‘elaborate a pirouette, he was not able to recover his balance, 
and fell into the queen’s lap. Katherine’s manner of excusing this 
awkwardness gave her ladies the first suspicion that she was not entirely 
insensible to the brave Welshman, As her passion increased, and she 
indulged herself in greater intimacy with the object of it, those of 
her ladies who could take the liberty, remonstrated with the queen, 
and represented “how much she lowered herself by paying any atten- 
tion to a person who, though possessing some personal accomplishments 
and advantages, had no princely, nor even gentle alliances, but be- 
longed to a barbarous clan of savages, reckoned inferior to the lowest 
English yeomen.” Upon which the queen declared, “that being a 
Frenchwoman, she had not been aware that there was any difference 
of race in the British island.” Afterwards, communicating these stric- 
tures to her lover, he held forth very eloquently concerning his high- 
born kin and princely descent, and the queen requested him to introduce 
some of his princely relatives at her court of Windsor-castle, ‘ Where- 
upon,” says Sir John Wynne, “he brought into her presence John ap 
Meredith and Howel ap Llewyllyn, his near cousins, men of the good- 
liest stature and personage, but wholly destitute of bringing up and 
nurture [education]; for when the queen had spoken to them in divers 
languages, and they were not able to answer her, she said,? ‘they 
were the goodliest dumb creatures she ever saw ;’ a proor that Katherine 
knew several languages, but had no skill in Welsh.” 

The precise time when Katherine’s love led her to espouse the Welsh 
soldier, it is impossible to ascertain ; the name of the priest who married 
them, or in what holy place their hands were united, no document exists te 
prove. Strange it is, chat Henry VIL., with all his elaborate boast of royal: 
descent, should not have left some intimation of the time and place of the 
marriage of Katherine and Owen. All chroniclers of the Tudor era assert: 
confidently, that the marriage of the queen-mother and Owen Tudor 
was at least tacitly acknowledged in the sixth year of her son’s reign. 

“Modern historians implicitly tollow them, yet there was not a shadow 
of acknowledgment of the marriage ; but in the sixth year of her son’s- 
reign some suspicions arose in the mind of the protector, Humphrey of 
Gloucester, that the queen meant to degrade herself by an unsuitable 
alliance, and a severe statute was enacted, threatening with the heaviest 
penalties “ any one who should dare to marry a queen-dowager, or any 
lady who held lands of the crown, without the consent of the king and 
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his council.”! It is usually affirmed, “ that the regency had ascertained 
that the queen was married when this law was enacted.” It is possible 
that such might be the case, but they had not assuredly discovered the 
ubject of her attachment, otherwise would they have suffered Owen to 
abide as an inmate of Katherine’s household till, at least, within the 
last six months of her life ?—a fact incontestably proved by the minutes 
of the privy council.2 He was clerk of her wardrobe, according to the 
assertion of a great historical antiquary. Soon after the prohibitory 
statute was passed, the queen brought an action against the bishop of 
Carlisle for some encroachment on her dower lands. Her cause was 
carried on in her own name, without the slightest allusion to any second 
husband. 

An office like that borne by Owen Tudor was peculiarly likely to 
promote his personal acquaintance with the queen. As clerk of the 
wardrobe, it was Owen’s office, not only to guard the queen’s jewels 
from robbery, but to pay for, if not purchase, all materials for her 
dress Many serious consultations must have taken place on occa- 
sion of every new purchase or payment, as to the colours and style 
most becoming to the royal beauty, and compliments might be implied 
which the lowly lover could have no other opportunity of expressing. 
The only notice that occurs of Katherine from the third year of her 
infant’s reign till 1426, is, that her son, then in his seventh year, by the 
advice of his governess, Alice Boteler, presented his mother, for a New- 
year’s gift, with the ruby ring given him by his uncle, the duke of 
Bedford.* Katherine’s life of retirement enabled her to conceal her 
marriage for many years, and to give birth, without any very no- 
torious scandal, to three sons successively. The eldest was born at 
the royal manor-house of Hadham; from the place of his birth he 
is called Edmund of Hadham. The second was Jasper, of Hatfield, 
another of the royal residences. The third, Owen, first saw the light 
at some inconvenient season, when Katherine was forced to appear at 
the royal palace of Westminster. The babe was carried at once 
into the monastery, where he was reared, and afterwards professed a 
monk. 

While Katherine was devoting herself to conjugal affection and 
maternal duties, performed by stealth, her royal son was crowned, in his 
eighth year, king of England, at Westminster, with great pomp, in 
which his mother took no share. The next year he crossed the sea, in 
order to be crowned at Paris. It is natural to suppose that queen 
Katherine accompanied her son, and supported his claims on her native 
crown by her personal influence, but no traces are to be found of her 
presence. Her mother was alive in Paris, full of years, and, it must be 
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added, of dishonours, The English princes and lords did not condescend 
to introduce their little king to the degraded woman; and the materna. 
grandmother of Henry VI. became first known to the son of her 
daughter by kissing her hand,! and making a reverential curtsy to him 
at a croissée (window) of the hétel de St. Pol; after which it was not 
considered decent to refuse the young king’s request to visit her, and 
an interview took place between queen Isabeau and her royal grand- 
son. ‘Time wore on, and one disaster to the English in France fol- 
lowed another. They evacuated Paris just three days before the wicked 
queen Isabeau died. There was scarcely a person found to bury this 
once-powerful princess. Katherine, though in the prime of life, only 
thirty-five, survived her wretched mother but one year. A strong 
suspicion of the queen’s connexion with Tudor seems to have been 
first excited in the minds of Henry VI’s guardians towards the end 
of the summer of 1486, at which time she either took refuge in the 
abbey of Bermondsey, or was sent there under some restraint. This 
event is supposed to have occurred just after the birth of her little 
daughter Margaret, who lived but a few days. Anxiety of mind threw 
the queen into declining health, and she remained very ill at Ber- 
mondsey during the autumn. ‘‘'The high spirit of the duke of Glou- 
cester,” says one of our historians, “could not brook her marriage. 
Neither the beauty of Tudor’s person, nor his genealogy deduced from 
Cadwallader kings, could shield him or the queen from a sharp persecu- 
tion, as soon as the match was discovered.” ‘The children, to whom 
queen Katherine had previously given birth in secret, were torn from 
her by the orders of the council, and consigned to the keeping of a sister 
of the earl of Suffolk.2 This cruelty perhaps hastened the death of the 
unfortunate queen. The pitying nuns who attended her, declared she 
was a sincere penitent. Among other small sins she expressed the 
deepest contrition® for having disobeyed her royal husband, Henry V., 
and perversely chosen the forbidden castle of Windsor as the birth- 
place of the heir of England. In her youth, Katherine had evidently 
scorned the astrological oracle, ‘“‘ that Henry of Windsor shall lose all 
that Henry of Monmouth had gained ;” but now, although the late 
disasters in France and the louring prospects in England were plainly 
the natural consequences of a thirty years’ war, superstition seized 
on the mind that had formerly rejected it; and Katherine, weakened 
by sorrow and suffering, devoutly believed that her forbidden ac- 
couchement at Windsor-castle was the reason of the ill-fortune of 
her son, Henry VI., and duly repented of her supposed crime on her 
death-bed. While languishing between life and death, Katherine made 
her will in terms which fully denote the deep depression of her spirits :—~ 
“The last will of queen Katherine, made unto her sovereign lord, her 
4 Monstrelet. 2 Katherine de la Pole, Abbess of Barking. 2 Speed. 
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son, upon her departing out of this world Right high and mighty 
prince, and my full [re|doubted lord, and entirely beloved son, in due 
humble wise, with full hearty natural blessing, I commend me to 
your highness. To the which please to be certified, that before the 
silent and fearful conclusion of this long grievous malady, in the which 
I have been long, and yet am, troubled and vexed by the visitation of 
God (to whom be thanking and laud in all his gifts), I purpose, by 
the grace of God, and under your succour, protection, and comfort (in 
whom only, among all other earthly, stands all my trust), to ordain 
and dispose of my testament, both for my soul and my body. And 
I trust fully, and am right sure that, among all creatures earthly, 
ye best may, and will best tender and favour my will, in ordaining 
for my soul and body, in seeing that my debts be paid and my 
servants guerdoned, and in tender and favourable fulfilling of mine in- 
tent. Wherefore, tenderly I beseech you, by the reverence of God, and 
upon my full hearty blessing, that to my perpetual comfort and health 
of soul and body, of your abundant and special grace (in full remedy 
of all means that in any wise may anneantise or deface the effect of 
my last purpose and intent) grant, at my humble prayer and request, 
to be my executor; and to depute and assign such persons to be under 
you of your servants, or of mine, or of both, as it shall like you to 
choose them, which I remit fully to your disposition and election. Be- 
seeching you, also, at the reverence of our Lord God and the full entire 
blessing of me your mother, that, this done, ye tenderly and benignly 
grant my supplication and request, contained particularly in the articles 
ensuing. And if tender audience and favourable assent shall be given 
by so benign and merciful a lord and son to such a mother, being in 
{at] so piteous point of so grievous a malady, I remit to your full, 
high, wise, and noble discretion, and to the conscience of every creature 
that knoweth the laws of God and of nature. that if the mother should 
have more favour than a strange person, I remit [refer or appeal] to the 
same,” 

From the perusal of this solemn exhortation, a conclusion would na- 
turally be drawn that it was the preface to the earnest request of 
Katherine for mercy to her husband and nurture for her motherless 
infants; yet the articles or iteras which follow contain not the slightest 
ailusion to them. All her anxiety seems to be centered,—firstly, in the 
payment of her creditors (without which she seems convinced that her 
“soul will never get free); secondly, in obtaining many prayers and masses 
tor her soul; a1s3 thirdly, in payments being made and rewards given 
to her servants, If Katherine, by this mysterious document, really 

1 This document has, as faras we know,  tonian MSS. in the last century, but enough 
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made any provision for her helpless family, it is all comprised in the 
dark hints to her son of acting “according to his noble discretion and 
her intents ;” her real intent had been evidently confided to the young 
king in some interview which had taken place previously to her impri- 
sonment. ‘There is no enumeration of property in the items that follow, 
excepting the portion of income due at the day of her departing. She 
declares that her soul “shall pass as naked, as desolate, and as willing 
to be scourged, as the poorest soul God ever formed.” ‘This piteous ex- 
hortation to her son was written, or dictated, a few hours before her death. 
Even at her last gasp, she evidently dared not break regal etiquette so 
far as to name to her son her plebeian lord, or her young children, 
Whilst this pathetic document was in course of preparation, the dying 
queen received a token of remembrance from her son, king Henry, on 
New-year’s day, consisting of a tablet. of gold, weighing thirteen ounces, 
on which was a crucifix set with pearls and sapphires : it was bought of 
John Pattesby, goldsmith, and was sent ti Katherine at Bermondsey. To 
use the poor queen’s own touching words, “ the silent and fearful conclu-: 
sion of her long, grievous malady” touk place on the 8rd of January, 1437. 
When the news was brought to the young sovereign of his mother’s 
death, he was on his throne, presiding in parliament. The poor queen’s 
two persecutors, the cardinal of Winchester, and Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, were empowered to perform the office of executors. 
Katherine was buried with all the pomp suitable to her high station. 
Her body was removed to the church of her patroness, St. Katherine 
by the Tower, where it lay in state, February the 18th, 14387; it then 
rested at St. Paul’s, and was finally honourably buried in Our Lady’s 
chapel at Westminster-abbey. Henry VI. erected an altar-tomb to her 
memory, on which was engraved a Latin epitaph, of which the following 
is a translation :— 
“Death, daring spoiler of the world, has laid 

Within this tomb the noble clay that shrined 

Queen Katherine’s soul ; from the French king dertved 3 

Of our fifth Henry, wife ; of the sixth 

Henry, mother :—as maid and widow both, 

A. perfect flower of modesty esteemed, 

Here, happy England, brought she forth that king, 

On whose auspicious life thy weal depends, 

And reft of whom, thy bliss would soon decay. 

Joy of this land, and brightness of her own, 

Glury of mothers, to her people dear, 

A follower sincere of the true faith ; 

Heaven and our earth combine alike to praise 

This woman, who adorns them both e’en now,— 

Earth, by her offspring; by her virtues heaven { 

In the fourteen hundred thirty-seventh year, 

First month’s third day, her life drew to its close, 

And this queen’s soul, beyond the starry spnere 

in heaven received, for aye reigns btissfully,’”}, 
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This original epitaph has hitherto escaped all modern historians; but it 
is very probable, as it implied the fact that Katherine died a widow, and 
not a wife, that it occasioned the demolition of the tomb under the 
reign of her grandson, 

Owen Tudor had been put in Newgate when Katherine was sent to 
Bermondsey. From thence he had escaped, and was at large at Daventry 
in the July following her death, when the king summoned him before 
his council, saying, “that he willed that Owen Tudor, the which 
‘dwelled’ with his mother, queen Katherine, should come into his pre- 
sence.” Owen refused to come, unless he had a safe-conduct, “free to 
come and free to go.” The council gave the king’s verbal promise that 
he should depart unharmed. Owen vowed he would not venture himself 
within their reach without a written promise, This was granted, when 
he hastened to London but threw himself into the sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, where he remained many days, ‘‘ eschewing,” as a document of the 
privy council says, “to leave it, although many persons, out cf friend- 
ship and fellowship, stirred him to come out thereof, and disport himself 
in the tavern at Westminster-gate.” Llere, when on duty at Westmin- 
ster-palace, Owen had evidently been accustomed to resort, and, as a 
retired soldier, tell over, with boon companions, all his tales of Agincourt. 
He was right to resist the temptation of “disporting himself,” for the 
council certainly meant to entrap him there. At last, he heard that the 
young king was “heavily informed of him,” or was listening to serious 
charges against him. Upon which Owen suddenly appeared before the 
privy council, then sitting in the chapel chamber at Kennington-palace, 
and defended himself with such manliness and spirit, that the king set 
him at liberty, and he retired into Wales. The duke of Gloucester, 
with a prevarication perfectly inconsistent with the high character 
bestowed on him in history, sent after him, and, in despite of the double 
safe-conduct, had him consigned to the tender mercies of the earl of 
Suffolk in the dungeons of the royal castle of Wallingford, under 
pretence of having broken prison.2? The lord constable of England, 
Beaumont, was paid twenty marks for the expenses he had incurred in 
catching and keeping Owen, his priest, and servant. The place where the 
privy council met to arrange this business is rather remarkable; it was 
in the secret chamber belonging to cardinal Beaufort as bishop of Win- 
chester, in the priory of St. Mary’s Overy. 

Owen was remanded from Wallingford-castle to Newgate, where, 
it may be remembered, his priest and servant were committed. No 
sooner were these three persons in Newgate once more, than its walls 
were found inefficient to detain them ; they all made a second escape, 
after “wounding foully their gaoler.” Owen laid his plans so success- 
fully this second time of breaking out of Newgate, that he was not re- 

1 Leland’s Collectanea and Sir Harris Nicolas’ Minutes of the Privy Council. ? Foodera, 
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taken, but fled with his faithful adherents to the fastnesses of North 
Wales, where he waited for better times. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
‘infer, that the priest thus connected with Owen was the person who se- 
cretly performed the marriage-ceremony between him and Katherine, and 
that the servant was witness to the wedlock. The London Chronicle 
vindicates the honour of the queen in words not very complimentary to 
her spouse: ‘‘ This year, one Owen, a man neither of birth ne of liveli- 
hood, brake out of Newgate at searching time; the which Owen had 
privily wedded queen Katherine, and had three or four children by her, 
unknown to the common people till she was dead and buried.” 
Katherine’s eldest boys must have been very young at the time of her 
death, since they remained inmates of a nunnery, under the care of the 
abbess of Barking, till the year 1440, They were wholly neglected by 
the court; for, till the abbess supplicated most urgently, no money had 
been paid for the sustenance of these neglected little ones after the death 
of the mother. Soon after the abbess had drawn the attention of 
Henry VI. to the existence of the children of his unfortunate mother, 
he placed them under the care of discreet priests, to be brought up 
chastely and virtuously.6 Henry VI. never forgave his uncle Gloucester 
the harsh usage his mother had experienced : as soon as he attained 
his majority, he allowed Owen Tudor an annuity of 402. per annum, 
“which, for certain causes him moving, he gave him out of his privy 
purse by especial grace.”* ‘The eldest son of Katherine and Owen was 
married through the influence of Henry VI. to Margaret Beaufort, the 
heiress of the house of Somerset. At the palace of Reading, the king 
bestowed on him the title of Richmond, amidst the rejoicings for the 
birth of Edward, prince of Wales, and the festivities in celebration of 
his restoration to health and reason. Edmund took precedence of all 
other English peers, He died in his twentieth year, leaving an infant 
son, afterwards Henry VII. The next brother, Jasper Tudor, was 
created earl of Pembroke. The third son lived and died a monk at 
Westminster. Owen Tudor himself was taken into some sort of favour, 
but never graced with any title, or owned by Henry VI. as his step- 
father. Just before the battle of Northampton, that king declares, “ that 
out of consideration of the good services of that beloved squire, our Owinus 
-Tudyr, we for the future take him into our special grace, and make him 
park-keeper of our parks in Denbigh, Wales.”* This was granted 
when the king was in a distressed state, and the old warrior, his step- 
father, had drawn his Agincourt sword in his canse. After the defeat 
and death of Richard, duke of York, at Wakefield, a Lancastrian army, 
commanded by Jasper, earl of Pembroke, with his father, Owen Tudor, 
pursued the earl of March, who, turning fiercely at bay, defeated them 


1 Leland. 2 Feedera, 3 Blackman’s Chronicle, 4 Issue rolls, 
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near Mortimer’s-cross. Jasper made a successful retreat ; but his father. 
with true Welsh obstinacy, positively refused to quit the lost field: he 
was taken prisoner; and as he was the first victim on whom Edward 
had the opportunity of wreaking his vengeance for the death of York 
and Rutland, he ordered Owen Tudor’s head to be smitten off in Here- 
ford market-place, with two or three Lloyds and Howels, his kinsmen 
and comrades.!. Such was the end of the second husband of queen 
Katherine.” 

When Henry VII. ascended the throne of England, he caused the 
Lady-chapel at Westminster-abbey, with the tomb of queen Katherine, 
to be demolished, for the purpose of building a new and stately chapel. 
In place of the epitaph destroyed the following hearse-verses were 
hung up, which were evidently written after Henry VII's accession.” ? 

“ Here lies queen Katherine closed in grave, the French king’s daughter fair, 
And of thy kingdom, Charles the Sixth, the true undoubted heir. 
Twice joyful wife in marriage,—matched to Henry the Fifth by name, 
Because through her he nobled was, and shined in double fame. 

The king of England by descent, and by queen Katherine’s right 

The realm of France he did enjoy,—triumphant king of might. 

A happy queen to Englishmen she came right grateful here, 

And four days’ space they honoured God, with lips and reverent fear, 
Henry the Sixth this queen brought forth, with painful labour plight, 
In whose empire France was then, and he an English wight; 

Under no lucky planet born unto himself or throne, 

But equal with his parents both in pure religion. 

Of Owen Tudor, after this, thy next son Edmund was, 

O Katherine! a renowned prince that did in glory pass. 

Henry the Seventh, a Britain pearl, a gem of England’s joy, 

A peerless prince was Edmund's son, a good and gracious roy; 
Therefore a happy wife this was, a happy mother pure, 

Thrice happy child, but granddame she, more than thrice happy sure!” 


Although Henry VII. had demolished the tomb of his grandmother, 
it is certain that he had not caused her remains to be exhumed, since he 
mentions her in hig will as still interred in the chapel, and it is evident 
that he intended to restore her monument. “Specially as the body of 
our granddame, of right noble memory, queen Katherine, daughter of 
the king of France, zs interred within our monastery of Westminster, 
and we propose shortly to translate thither the reliques of our uncle 
of blessed memory, Henry VI.: and whether we die within the realm 
or not, our body is to be buried in the said monastery,—that is to say, 
in the chapel where our said granddame lies buried.” Jasper Tudor, 
her second son, left funds for masses to be sung in the monastery of 
Keynsham “for the soul of his father, and the soul of Katherine, late 
queen of England, his mother,” 

When Henry VII. was buried the corpse of Katherine was disinterred } 
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and as her ungracious descendant, Henry VIIL., did not fulfil his father’s 
intention of restoring her tomb, the bones of the unvortunate queen 
never found a final resting-place till the commencement of the present 
century. The queen’s corpse was found to be in extraordinary preserva- 
tion ; it was therefore shown as a curiosity to persons visiting West- 
minster-abbey, for at least thiee centuries. Weever, in his Funeral 
Monuments, thus mentions its state in the time of Charles I. “Here 
lieth Katherine, queen of England, wife to Henry V., in a chest or 
coffin with a loose cover, to be seen and handled of any who much 
desire it; and who, by her own appointment, inflicted this penance on 
herself, in regard to her disobedience to her husband for being delivered 
of her son, Henry VI., at Windsor, which place he forbade.” In the 
reign of Charles II. Pepys journalizes, with infinite satisfaction, that he 
had “ this day kissed a queen ;” and that he might make this boast, he 
had kissed the mummy of Katherine the Fair, shown for the extra charge 
of twopence to the curious in such horrors. Nearly half a century 
later, the industrious Hearne, thus writes to his friend West: ‘Queen 
Katherine was buried in Westminster-abbey. I am told that part of her 
skeleton is now to be seen above ground, in a wooden chest in the 
abbey. I know not any effigies of her now preserved.” The same 
disgusting traffic was carried on in 1793, for Hutton reprobates it in 
his Tour through the Sights of London. This exordium probably drew 
the attention of the dean of Westminster, for theremains of Katherine 
the Fair have reposed since then, sheltered from public view, in some 
nook of Westminster-abbey. 


1 MS letter, Heame’s Collection, fol. 53, Oot, 27, 1727.—Brit. Muss, Lansdowne, 778,. 


MARGARET OF ANJOU, 


QUEEN OF HENRY VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tse history of Margaret of Anjou, from the cradle to the tomb, is a 
tissue of the most strikii.g vicissitudes, and replete with events of more 
powerful interest than are to be found in the imaginary career of any 
heroine of romance ; for the creations of fiction, however forcibly they 
may appeal to our imagination, fade into insignificance before the simple 
majesty of truth. When we consider the stormy grandeur of character 
of this last and most luckless of our Provengal queens, her beauty, her 
learning, her energetic talents, and the important position she occupied 
for more than a quarter of a century in the annals of this country,—first, 
as the unconstitutional, but certainly supreme, director of the power 
of the crown, and, lastly, as the leader and rallying point of the 
friends of Lancaster, it is remarkable that no complete and authentic 
biography of her has ever been given to tae world. Margaret was the 
youngest daughter of René of Anjou and Isabella of Lorraine. Her 
father was the second son of Louis II., king of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
duke of Calabria and Anjou, and count of Provence. 

English historians place the date of Margarct’s birth in 1425; but this 
is a palpable error, for her mother, who was scarcely fifteen at that time, 
did not give birth to her eldest child, John of Calabria, till 1426. Then 
came prince Louis, followed by Nicolas and Yolante, twin-children, who 
were born October 2, 1428. After the decease of René and his sons, 
Yolante took the title of queen of Sicily, as the next heir. Thus we see 
that Margaret of Anjou was four years younger than has been generally 
supposed. According to the best authorities,’ Margaret was born 
March 23, 1429, at Pont-a-~Mousson, her mother’s dower-palace, one of the 
grandest castles in Lorraine. She was baptized under the great crucifix 


' Richard Wassaburg, a contemporary chronicler. M.de St. Marthe Moreri. T.miers 
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in the cathedral of Toul, by the bishop of that diocese. Her sponsors 
were her uncle, Louis III., king of Naples, and Marguerite duchess of 
Lorraine, her maternal grandmother. 

Margaret was yet in the arms of her father’s faithful nurse, Theo- 
phanie,! by whom she was reared, when the fierce contest for the succes- 
sion to Lorraine commenced between her father and her mother’s uncle, 
Anthony of Vaudemonte, on the death of Charles, duke of Lorraine.? 
She was scarcely two years old when her royal sire was defeated and 
made prisoner by his adversary, at the battle of Bulgneville. The 
infant princess Margaret was her mother’s companion during the agon- 
izing hours of suspense in which she remained at Nanci, awaiting tidings 
of the issue of that disastrous fight. The event was too soon announced, 
by the arrival of the fugitives from the lost battle. ‘* Alas!” exclaimed 
the duchess, clasping her little Margaret to her bosom, “ where is René, 
my lord? He is taken—he is slain !”—‘* Madam,” they replied, “ be 
not thus abandoned to grief. The duke is in good health, though dis- 
abled and prisoner to the Burgundians.” But the duchess was incon- 
solable. The council of Lorraine regarded her with the decpest sympathy, 
for she was left with four helpless children, two boys and two girls, the 
most beautiful ever seen. 

With her infant Margaret in her arms, and leading her other little 
ones with her, the duchess Isabella presented herself as a weeping sup- 
pliant at the throne of her nominal suzerain, Charles VII., to implore his 
succour for the deliverance of her captive lord, or that he would, at least, 
use his mediation in behalf of the brother of his queen. Charles had no 
power at that time to assist any one: he was, indeed, listless and hope- 
less of ever regaining possession of his own rights. The interview 
between him and the duchess of Lorraine was destined to produce a 
singular effect on his future life and the fortunes of France. The dis- 
consolate wife of René was attended by her favourite damsel, the 
peautiful and eloquent Agnes Sorelle, whom, when her own grief 
deprived her of utterance, she desired to plead for her with the king. 
Charles fell passionately in love with this fair advocate, who used her 
unbounded influence over his mind to rouse his slumbering energies for 
the deliverance of his subjugated realm. Meantime, while the grand- 
mother of our little Margaret rallied the dispirited friends of René for 
the defence of Nanci, the duchess Isabella, the tenderest and most cou- 
rageous of conjugal heroines, disappointed in the hopes she had built on 


2 This prince dying without male issue, the 


1 The kind-hearted René raised a beautiful 
duchy of Lorraine was claimed by his brother, 


monument to this humble friend, who died in 
the year 1458, just as queen Margaret's trou- 
bles commenced. The good king had the 

of his nurse carved, holding in her arms 
two children, himself and Queen Marie, the 
consort of Charles VIL. of France. He added an 
epitaph of his own writing: Vie du Itoi René. 


Anthony of Vaudemonte, on pretence that it 
was a fief too noble too fall to the spindle 
side. René of Anjou asserted the right of lie 
consort to the succession, which had been re 
nounced previously by her two elder sisters — 
Mezerai. 
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the kirg of France, sought an interview with her hostile kinsman to 
solicit the release of her captive lord, and a cessation from the horrors of 
civil strife. Moved by her pathetic eloquence, Antoine granted a truce 
of six months, dated August 1, 1431. Her supplicatious in behalf of 
René were fruitless; for he had been already given up to the duke of 
Burgundy, by whom he was consigned to a long imprisonment at Dijon 
at the top of a high tower, still in existence! The only condition on 
which the sire of Margaret could obtain even a temporary release from 
his thraldom, was at the price of bestowing his eldest daughter, Yolante, 
then in her ninth year, on the heir of his rival, the young Ferry, or 
Frederic, of Vaudemonte, with part of the disputed lands of Lorraine 
for her portion.? The little Margaret was soon after betrothed to Pierre 
of Luxembourg, the son of count St. Pol, whose squire had cut René 
down at the battle of Bulgneville. . René, being pledged to pay a heavy 
sum of money to the duke of Burgundy for his ransom, was obliged ta 
give his two boys av his hostages, and to resign Yolante to her new 
mother-in-law; so that, of their four beautiful children, the infant 
Margaret was the only one who returned to Nanci with her parents. 
The death of the virtuous Margaret of Bavaria, the grandmother of 
this princess, at the close of the year 1434, increased the affliction of her 
family. But a heavier trial awaited Margaret and her parents. King 
René, being unable to fulfil the conditions of his release, was compelled 
to deliver himself up to his captors. His imprisonment was shared by 
his eldest son, Jean of Calabria: the younger, Louis, was restored to the 
arms of his sorrowing mother and sister. In 1436, on the death of 
René’s eldest brother, Louis king of Naples, the succession of his realms 
devolved on the royal captive, and his faithful consort Isabella prepared 
to assert his rights. Among the illustrious females of the fifteenth 
century, the mother of Margaret of Anjou holds a distinguished place, 
alike for her commanding talents, her great personal endowments, her 
courage, and conjugal tenderness. It was from this parent that Margaret 
inherited those energies which the sternest shocks of adversity were 
unable to subdue. With such a mother as Isabella of Lorraine, the con- 


temporary of Joan of Arc, born and nurtured amidst scenes of civil 


warfare and domestic calamity, it is scarcely wonderful if the charac- 
teristics of Anjou’s heroine partook of the temper of the times in which 
she was unhappily thrown. 
While the queen of the Two Sicilies, as the consort of René of Anjou 
1 Here, to dissipate the sorrow of his cap- the sight of his own portrait, painted on glass 
tivity, René employed himself in painting. by his interesting prisoner, that he sought an 


The chapel of the castle of Dijon was enriched interview with him, clasped him in his arms, 
with beautiful miniatures, on painted glass, by and, after expressing the greatest admiration 


the royal hand of the father of our Margaret for his talents, offered to mediate with Antoine - 


of Anjou. It was this exertion of his talents de: Vaudemonte for his liberation. 
that. finally terminated his captivity ; for ? Chronicles of Lorraine, Mezeraj. 
Philip the Good was so much pleased with 
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was now styled, was arranging her measures for asserting by force of 
arms the claims of her captive lord to the disputed succession of Naples, 
she took up her abode with Margaret and Louis at the chateau of Taras- 
ton, on the banks of the Rhone. The Provencals, whose poetic feelings 
were passionately excited by the advent of the consort and lovely chil- 
dren of their captive prince, followed them in crowds wherever they 
appeared, singing songs in their praise, strewing flowers at their feet, 
presenting them with votive wreaths, and nightly kindling bonfires 
before the palace, to preserve them from infection. 

The fearful visitation of the plague compelled the queen of the Sicilies 
to hurry her precious little ones from Tarascon, She embarked with 
them at Marseilles for Naples, where, however, the pestilence from 
from which they had fled at Provence was raging. The royal strangers 
took up their abode at Capua, the ancient palace of the family of Anjou 
in Naples. Queen Isabella caused her captive husband to be proclaimed 
king of the Two Sicilies, at which ceremony little Margaret and her 
brother were seated by their royal mother in the triumphal chair of state, 
covered with velvet and embroidered with gold, in which this conjugal 
heroine was borne through the streets of Naples. 

René was chiefly indebted for his deliverance from bondage to the 
exertions of his faithful consort. In the treaty for his liberation, the 
following remarkable article was proposed by the duke of Burgundy, 
which affords an indication that the English alliance was contemplated 
as early as 1435-6: “ And to cement the peace between the two powers, 
Margaret of Anjou, second daughter to the king René, shall espouse the 
young king of England.” 'lhis was nine years before the marriage took 
place, the bride being but six years old; it appears a there suggestion on 
the side of Burgundy, without any sanction of the English, and was 
opposed by Charles VII. Margaret of Anjou remained at the Capua 
palace with her heroic mother till the year 1438, when René, having 
obtained his freedom, made his entry into Naples on a stately white 
charger, attended by his Provengal followers. After tenderly embracing 
Margaret and her mother, he conducted them to the elegant palace, 

_finished with the utmost profusion of luxury by his voluptuous prede- 
cessor, Joanna II. Here, in the soft air of Italy, Margaret proceeded in 
her education under the care of her mother, and her brother’s learned 
tutor Antoine de Salle, author of some of the earliest romances of French 
literature, written, it is supposed, for the amusement of his royal pupil. 

In the year 1443, Margaret returned to Lorraine with her royal 
mother, having first experienced the grief of losing her brother, prince 
Louis, with whom she had been educated. Previous to that event, the 
contract of marriage with the count de St. Pol having been broken off, 
her band was sought by the count de Nevers, nephew to the duke of 
Burgundy, and matters were so far advanced, that a day was appointed 
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for the articles to be signed; but when it was discovered that a clause 
had been inserted, disinheriting the children that might be born of her 
elder sister, Yolante and Ferry of Vaudemonte, Charles VII., whose 
consort, Mary of Anjou, was aunt to both princesses, would not permit 
the alliance to take place on such conditions. Count de St. Pol renewed 
his suit after the death of prince Louis; but, according to Nostradamus, 
the idea of the more splendid alliance with the king of England prevented _ 
his acceptance. Anjou and Maine, king René’s patrimony (inherited 
as the appanage of his ancestor, Charles of Anjou, younger brother of St. 
Louis), were occupied by the troops of England; so that he could 
scarcely be said to possess a single undisputed town or castle, and his 
family and himself were reduced to a state of penury, which their illus- 
trious descent and lofty titles only rendered the more conspicuous. But, 
however painfully these adversities might be felt by his consort and 
children, René regarded the frowns of fortune with philosophical indif- 
ference:! he retired into Provence, and occupied himself with writing 
verses and composing musi¢, for which he possessed no ordinary talents. 
The precocious charms and talents of his second daughter, meantime, 
created a lively sensation at the court of her aunt, the queen of France, 
with whom she then lived. Margaret of Anjou was already renowned 
in France for her beauty and wit, and all the misfortunes of her father 
had only given her an opportunity of displaying her lofty spirit and 
courage. “The report cf these charms,” according to another learned, 
but somewhat romantic French author, “first reached Henry VI. 
through the medium of a gentleman of Anjou, named Champchevrier, a 
prisoner at large (belonging to Sir John Falstolf), with whom king 
Henry was accustomed to converse occasionally ; and he gave so eloquent 
a description of the rare endowments which nature had bestowed on the 
portionless daughter of the titular king of the two Sicilies, that Henry 
despatched him to the court of Lorraine to procure a portrait of the 
young princess.” This statement is quite consistent with Henry’s pro- 
ceedings in regard to the preliminaries for his alliance with a daughter 
of the count of Armagnac; for we find, by the curious correspondence 
between the two courts, that a painter named Hans was employed by the 
youthful monarch to paint. the portraits of the three daughters of that 
prince, for his satisfaction. Henry was very explicit in his directions 
that the likenesses should be perfect, requiring that the young ladies 
“‘should be painted in their kirtles simple, and their visages like as ye 
see; and their stature and their beauty, the colour of their skin and 
their countenances.”? The commissioners “ were to urge the artist to 
awe é rae 108 : 
wicter betwoon Hiant and his energete daught’ (Sell he aleenting b> am conan eta am 
ter Margaret, that it is related of him, that would he see the messenger till he had given 
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doms.was brought to him while ke was en- 2 Beckington’s Journal, ed, Nicolas, p. 9. 
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use great expedition, and so send the picture or ‘ymagine’ over to the 
king as quickly as possible, that he might make his choice between the 
three.” 

_ Champchevrier, more successful in his mission than the reverend pleni- 
potentiaries who had endeavoured to negotiate the matrimonial treaty 
with the court of Armagnac, obtained a portrait of Margaret painted by 
one of the first artists in France, who was employed, our author adds, 
by the earl of Suffolk. This is not unlikely, for Suffolk was the ostensi- 
ble instrument in this marriage; but the real person with whom the 
project for a union between Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou originated, 
appears to have been no other than cardinal Beaufort, the great-uncle of 
the king. The education of Henry VI. having been superintended by 
the cardinal, he was fully aware of the want of energy and decision in 
his character, which rendered a consort desirable whose intellectual 
powers would be likely to supply his constitutional defects, and whose 
acquirements might render her a suitable companion for so learned and 
refined a prince. In Margaret of Anjou all these requisites were united, 
with beauty, eloquence, and every attribute calculated to win unbounded 
influence over the plastic mind of the youthful sovereign. She was, 
moreover, at that tender and unreflective age, at which she might be 
rendered a powerful auxiliary in the cardinal’s political views. Under 
these circumstances, there can be little doubt from whom Champchevrier 
had received his cue, when he described to Henry, in such glowing 
colours, the charms and mental graces of the very princess to whom 
cardinal Beaufort wished to unite him. 

Sir John Falstolf, not being in the secret, was greatly enraged at the 
departure of his prisoner without insuring the payment of his ransom, 
and employed the duke of Gloucester, with whom he enjoyed some 
credit, to write a letter to the king of France, explaining the circum- 
stance, and entreating that he might be restored to him. According to 
the laws of chivalry, no prince was justified in extending his protection 
to a captive who had forfeited his “ parole of honour ;” therefore king 
Charles issued orders for the arrest of Champchevrier, who was taken 
on his way from the court of Lorraine towards England, He was 
brought before the king of France at Vincennes, and fully cleared him- 
self from all imputations on his honour, by producing a safe-conduct to 
Lorraine signed by king Henry, explaining the nature of the mission on 
which he had been employed by that prince. Charles VII. was highly 
amused at the information thus obtained of his nephew’s love affairs ; 
and being struck with the great advantages that might result to himself 
and his harassed kingdom, if an alliance were actually to be formed be- 
tween Henry and his fair kinswoman, released Champchevrier, and 
enjoined him to return to the court of England without delay, and make 

1 Barante’s Chronicles of the Dukes of Burgundy. Guthrie’s folio Hist sry of England, 
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use of every representation in his power to incline king Henry to choose 
the lady Margaret for his queen. 

The reappearance of Champchevrier at Windsor, and his frequent 
conferences with the king, caused suspicions as to the nature of the busi- 
ress on which he had been employed in the mind of the duke of Glou- 
cester, who kept a jealous espionage on the actions of his royal nephew. 
These suspicions were confirmed when king Henry undertook himself to 
satisfy Sir John Falstolf for the ransom of his prisoner, and despatched 
him a second time on a secret mission to the eourt of Lorraine. Henry 
VI. was then in his four-and-twentieth year, beautiful in person, of a 
highly cultivated and refined mind, holy and pure in thought and deed, 
resisting with virtuous indignation the attempts of the unprincipled 
females of his court to entangle him in the snares of illicit passion,! yet 
pining for the sweet ties of conjugal love and sympathy. The loneli- 
ness of his condition, and “his earnest desire to live under the holy 
sacrament of marriage,” are pathetically set forth by the bachelor- 
mouarch in his curious instructions to the commissioners employed, two 
years before, to conduct the negotiations between him and the court of 
Armagnac? 

The choice of a consort for the young king was the deciding contest 
for political mastery between those fierce rival kinsmen, the duke of 
Gloucester and cardinal Beaufort. Gloucester’s favourite project, of 
uniting his royal nephew with a princess of the house of Armagnac, was 
rendered abortive by Henry’s determination not to commit himself in 
any way till he had seen the portraits of the ladies ;# and while the 
count ot Armagnac, who was playing a double game with the court of 
France, delayed the artist’s progress for diplomatic reasons, the lively 
transcript of the charms of his lovely kinswoman, Margaret of Anjou, 
made an indelible impregsion on the heart of the youthful monarch, 
and he resolved to obtain her hand at any sacrifice. The sacrifice was, 
after all, much less than has been represented ; and Henry VI., in his 
ardent desire to give peace to his exhausted realm, proved himself a 
more enlightened ruler than his renowned sire, who had deluged the 
continent with blood, and rendered the crown bankrupt, in the vain 
attempt to unite England and France. The national pride of the Eng- 
lish prompted them to desire a continuance of the contest, but it was a 
contest no less ruinous now to England than to France ; and cardinal 
Beaufort, with the other members of Henry’s cabinet, being destitute of 
the means of maintaining the war, were only too happy to enter into 
amicable negotiations with France. 

In January, 1844, the commissioners of England, France, and Bur- 

1 When the ladies presented themselves before him immodestly attired, the young king 


turned away, with this primitive rebuke: “ Fie, fie! forsooth, ye be much to blame,” 
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gundy, were aypointed to meet at Tours, to negotiate a truce with 
France, preparatory to a peace, the basis and cement of which were to be 
the marriage of the young king of England with the beautiful niece of 
the queen of France. Suffolk, who was appointed the ambassador- 
extraordinary on this occasion, was so much alarmed at the responsi- 
bility he was likely to incur, that he actually presented a petition to 
the king, praying to be excused from the office that had been put 
upon him, nor could he be prevailed upon to accept it till he was se- 
cured from personal peril by an order from the king, under the great 
seal, enjoining him to undertake, without fear or scruple, the commis- 
sion which had been given him. Thus assured, Suffolk was, in an 
evil hour for himself and all parties concerned, persuaded to stand in 
the gap, by becoming the procurator of the most unpopular peace 
and fatal marriage that were ever negotiated by a prime-minister of 
England. As a preliminary, a truce for two years was signed, May 
28th, 1444, 

Neither money nor lands were demanded for the dowry of the bride, 
whose charms and high endowments were allowed by the gallant 
ambassadors of England “to outweigh all the riches in the world.”? 
When the proposal was made in form to the father of the young Mar- 
garet, he replied, “That it would be inconsistent with his honour to 
bestow his daughter in marriage on the usurper of his hereditary 
dominions, Anjou and Maine;”? and he demanded the restoration of 
those provinces as an indispensable condition in the marriage-articles. 
This demand was backed by the king of France, and, after a little hesi- 
tation, ceded by king Henry and his council. The handsome and 
accomplished count de Nevers, who was a prince of the house of Bur- 
gundy, a soldier and a poet, was at the same time a candidate for the 
hand of the royal Provengal beauty, to whom he was passionately 
attached ;* and it is probable that the competition of this formidable 
rival, who was on the spot, withal, to push his suit in person, might 
have had some effect in influencing king Henry to a decision more lover- 
like than politic. 

As soon as the conditions of the marriage were settled, Suffolk 
returned to bring the subject before parliament, where he had to en- 
counter a stormy opposition from the duke of Gloucester and his party, 
who were equally hostile to a peace with France, and a marriage with 
a daughter of the house of Anjou. Suffolk, however, acted as the agent 
of cardinal Beaufort, who possessed an ascendancy, not only in the 
council, but with the parliament; and, above all, the inclinations of the 
royal bachelor being entirely on his side, his triumph over Gloucester 
was complete. Suffolk was dignified with the title of marquess, and 
invested with full powers to espouse the lady Margaret of Anjou, as 
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the proxy of his sovereign. There is, in Rymer’s Feedera, a letter 
from the king, addressed to Suffolk as the grand seneschal of his house- 
hold, dated October 28th, 1444, in which he says,—‘‘ As you have 
lately, by the divine favour and grace, in our name and for us, engaged 
verbally the excellent, magnificent, and very bright Margaretta, the 
serene daughter of the king of Sicily, and sworn that we shall contract 
matrimony with her, we consent and will that she be conducted to 
us over seas, from her country and friends, at our expense.” Suffolk, 
accompanied by his lady, anda splendid train of the nobility, sailed 
from England on this fatal mission, and proceeded to Nanci. The 
king, queen, and the dauphiness of France, the dukes of Bretagne and 
Alengon, and, in short, all the most distinguished personages of the 
courts of France and Lorraine, were there assembled, to do honour to 
the espousals of the youthful Margaret.? 

Historians vary as to the time and place of this ceremonial, but, 
according to the best authorities, it was solemnized in November, 1444, 
by Louis d’Harancourt, bishop of Toul, at Nanci, in St. Martin’s 
church, where, in the presence of her illustrious parents, the royal 
family of France, and a concourse of nobles and ladies, the marquess of 
Suffolk espoused the lady Margaret, in the name and as the proxy of 
his sovereign, Henry VI. of England. Drayton, in his poetical chro- 
nicle, after quaintly enumerating the rank and number of the distin- 
guished guests at queen Margaret’s espousals, thus elegantly alludes to 
the charms of the royal bride :— 

« Whilst that only she, 
Like to the rosy morning towards its rise, 
Cheers all the church, as it doth cheer the skies,” 

King René indulged his passion for pageantry and courtly games at 
these nuptials, to his heart’s content. A tournament was proclaimed 
in honour of the young queen of England, at which throngs of princely — 
knights aud gallant warriors wore garlands of daisies in the lists, out of — 
compliment to the royal bride of fifteen, who had chosen this flower for — 
her emblem. Among those who particularly distinguished themselves 
on this occasion, were Charles of Anjou, the gallant uncle of the bride, 
and Pierre de Brezé, lord of Varenne and seneschal of Normandy, one 
of the commissioners who negotiated the marriage-treaty of the beautiful — 
Margaret, in whose service, during the melancholy period of the wars of 
the roses, he afterwards performed such romantic exploits. Charles 
VII. appeared in the lists more than once in honour of his fair kins~ 

} Rymer’s Feedera. Guthrie, Parliament- him, and his testimony as to her age is of 


ary rolls. great importance: “ Madame Margaret d’An- 
2 Stowe. Monstrelet. Barante. Villeneuve. jou, fille du roi René, estante en age quinze — 
3 Ibid. ans, (cur nous trouvons qu’elle fut meeenVan — 


‘ The following passage is in the original ‘mil quatre cent vingt neuf,) fiancée au Henri 
words of Richard Wassaburg,a contemporary roi d’Angleterre.” . 
of Margaret, who was personally known to 5 Barante, Monstrelet, 
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woman: he bore on his shield the serpent of the fairy Melusina. He 
tilted with the father of the royal bride, by whom, however, he was 
vanquished, The most distinguished renown was won by Margaret’s 
forsaken suitor, the count St. Pol, who received the prize from the hands 
of her aunt, the queen of France, and her mother, the queen of Sicily, 
It is to be observed, that Suffolk took no part in the jousts or games, 
Such exercises were, in fact, little suited to his grave years, which 
greatly outnumbered those of the father of the youthful bride, notwith- 
standing all that poets and romancing historians of later times have 
feigned on the subject of the imaginary passion of Margaret for the hoary 
proxy of her lord. 

The bridal festivities lasted eight days, and the spot where the tourna- 
ment was held is still called, in memory of that circumstance, the 
* Place de Carriére.” All the noble ladies in Lorraine came from their 
Gothic castles to be present at these fétes, where the beauty and chivalry 
of France, England, and Burgundy, were assembled. The long-delayed 
marriage of Margaret’s elder sister with her cousin, Ferry of Vaude- 
monte, was completed at the same time, under the following romantic 
circumstances :—“ Ferry, who was passionately enamoured of his beau- 
tiful fiancée, Yolante, to whom he had been betrothed upwards of nine 
years, rendered desperate by the delays of her father (who never in- 
tended to allow her to fulfil her forced engagement with the son of his 
adversary), formed and executed a plan with a band of adventurous 
young chevaliers, for carrying her off at the nuptial tournament of her 
young sister Margaret. King René was very angry at first, but was induced, 
by the mediation of the king and queen of France, and the rest of the 
royal company, to forgive the gallant trespass of the long-defrauded 
bridegroom, and a general reconciliation took place, in which all past 
rancours were forgotten, and the pageants and games were renewed with 
fresh spirit.” } 

At the conclusion ot the eight days’ féte, Margaret was solemnly de- 
livered to the marquess and marchioness of Suffolk, and took a mournful 
farewell of her weeping kindred and friends. ‘‘ Never,” say the chroni- 
clers of her native land, ‘‘ was a young princess more deeply loved in 
the bosom of her own family.” Charles VII. of France, who regarded 
her with paternal interest, accompanied her two leagues from Nanci 
clasped her at parting many times in his arms, and said, with his eyes 
full. of tears,—‘*I seem to have done nothing for you, my niece, in 

placing you on one of the greatest thrones in Europe, for it is scarcely 

worthy of possessing you.” Sobs stifled his voice,—Margaret could 

only reply with a torrent of tears: they parted, and saw each other no 

more. Charles returned to Nanci, with his eyes swollen with weeping? 

A harder parting took place with her father, who went with her as far 
1 Villeneuve. .Wassaburg. 3 Barante, Monstrelet, Wassaburg. 
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as Barr; there he commended her to God, but neither the father nor 
the daughter could add a farewell to each other, but turned away with 
full hearts, without uttering a single word.! These regrets, in which 
persons who were, by the etiquettes and restraints of royalty, taught to 
conceal every emotion of the heart so passionately indulged on this 
occasion, are evidences of the amiable and endearing qualities of the 
youthful Margaret, or her loss would not have been so deeply lamented 
when she was departing from a precarious and care-clouded home, tc 
fulfil a destiny most brilliant in its delusive splendour. 

Margaret’s eldest brother, John, duke of Calabria, and the duke of 
Alengon, attended her on her route; but she travelled with her own 
train, as queen of England, under the protection of the marquess of 
Suffolk and his wife? This lady, who was the granddaughter and 
heiress of Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was also first 
cousin to cardinal Beaufort, and was, doubtless on that account, selected 
by him as the chaperone, or state-governess, of the virgin bride of Henry 
VI. It was probably through the influence of the marchioness of Suffolk, 
that the young queen formed that inviolable bond of friendship with all 
the princes of the house of Beaufort, which afterwards involved her in 
great unpopularity. The countess of Shrewsbury and the lady Emma 
de Scales were also in the personal retinue of the young queen. There 
were, besides, five barons and baronesses in attendance on her, who were 
paid for their services 4s, 6d. per day ; seventeen knights, including her 
two carvers, at 2s. 6d. per day. Breknoke, the clerk of her con-_ptroller’s 
wages, and those of his coadjutor, John Everdon, were equal to those of 
the knights. Sixty-five squires received each 1s. 6d. per day; 174 
valets, 6d. per day; nineteen palfrey-men and sumpter-men, 4d, per 
day ; and, in addition to those who received wages, many persons were 
attached to the suite who served gratuitously.® In anticipation of 
Margaret’s arrival, king Henry wrote a quaint and earnest letter to the 
goldsmith’s company, “ entreating them to do their devoir at the coming 
of his entirely well-beloved wife, the queen, whom he expected, through 
God’s grace, to have with him in right brief time.” This letter is dated 
November 30th, 1444, but the advent of the royal bride was delayed 
nearly four months, 

We are indebted to the Breknoke Computus for the following diary of 
the last three weeks of Margaret’s journey to England :—* Pontoise, 
March the 18th. This day the lady Margaret, the queen, came with her 
‘amily to supper at the expense of our lord, the king. Cost, 120. 11s, 1d, 
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clerk of the comptroller of queen Margarets 
2 Through the espea kindness and cour- ea th . 


household, called the Breknoke Computus, 


tesy of the rev. Georg C. Tomlinson, the 
‘earned vicar of Stanghton, Huntingdonshire, 
In favouring us with various important ex- 
tracts from the curious MS, accounts of the 


we are enabled to give many new and inte 
resting facts connected with the bridal of this 
queen. 
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—Friday, 19th. The queen went to sup with the duke of York, at 
Mantes. Cost, 57. 5s, 1d.—Saturday, 20th. To dine with the duke of 
York, at the same place. Cost, 4/, 7s. 53d.” These were important 
days in the journal, not only of the bridal progress, but in the life of 
Margaret of Anjou, her first introduction to the prince, whose rival 
claims to her husband’s throne proved in the end fatal to them both. 
The entertainment received by the royal bride must have been agreeable 
to her, as she repeated her visit. We gather from this entry that 
Margaret’s acquaintance with the duke of York preceded her introduc- 
tion to the king, her husband. On the 20th of March she proceeded 
from Mantes to Vernon, where she slept. On the 28rd she arrived at 
Rouen, There is an item of 4s. 9d. for fourteen pairs of shoes, bestowed 
by Margaret on various poor women on her journey from Mantes, At 
Rouen she remained a week, and there two curious entries occur. The 
first certifies the fact, that the young queen made purchase of some articles 
of second-hand plate of a goldsmith in that town ;} the second, that her 
want of money was so pressing, that she was compelled to pawn divers 
vessels of mock silver to the duchess of Somerset,’ to raise funds for 
some of the expenses of her journey. 

Margaret left Rouen, and slept at Bokamshard monastery, March 31st. 
The next day she proceeded to Pountamdeur ; she reached Hounfleet, 
April 38rd, where she remained several days. A small English vessel, 
called ‘ the Trinity, of Colchester, on the 8th of the same month trans- 
ported her and her suite to the port of Kiddecaws, where the ‘ Cokke 
John,’ of Cherbourg, the ship appointed for her voyage, had been long 
waiting her arrival. The Breknoke Computus proves a payment of 
51. 4s. 10d. to the pilot attending in the ‘ Cokke John ;’ also to the purser 
of the same, 137. 6s. 8d., price of a large cable bought by him for the 
security of the said ship whilst riding at anchor near Kiddecaws, and of 
91. 7s. for making divers chambers and cabins, and a bridge for the in- 
gress and egress of the lady queen. These ships had been in commission 
ever since the 5th of September, 1444, 

Margaret’s long sojourn on the continent was caused by the necessity 
of the king summoning a new parliament, for the purpose of obtaining 
_ the needful supplies for his marriage. It met at Westminster, February 
25th, 1445. The king remained seated in his chair of state, while his 
chancellor, Stafford, archbishop of Canterbury, explained the cause for 
which parliament was summoned in a species of political sermon, com- 
_ mencing with his text, ‘Justice and peace have kissed each other.’”’ He 


1 To John Tabande, goldsmith at Rouen for in the service of the lady duchess of Somerset, 
taking out and removing the arms of Henry coming from Rouen to London with divers 
de Luxembourg, lately chancellor of France, vessels of mock silver belonging to the lady 
from sundry silver vessels bought from him the queen, mortgaged to the said duchess for 
by the lady the queen—Breknoke Computus, a certain sum of money advanced by her for 

2 In money paid to Thomas Dawson, Esq.,, the wages of divers mariners, : 
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then proceeded to notify the suspension of hostilities in France, and the 
marriage between the king and Margaret, daughter of the king of Sicily; — 
“by which two happy events he nothing doubted but, through God’s 
grace, justice and peace should be firmly established throughout the 
realm.” The parliament granted a half-fifteenth on all moveable goods 
to the king, to defray the expenses of the late commission for the truce 
with France and his marriage ; and was then prorogued till the 29th of 
April, to allow the necessary interval for the arrival of the new queen, 
and the solemnization of the royal nuptials.* 

There is a curious document in the Foedera, in which the needy soves 
rein makes an assignment of part of his half-fifteenth, granted but not 
yet raised, to a certain knight, for the purchase of his jewel of St. 
George, and also as security for the sum of two thousand marks, 
‘* which,” says Henry, ‘our beloved knight has now us lent in prest [ready ] 
money, at the contemplation of the coming of our most best beloved 
wife the queen now into our presence.” Among other pitiable expedients 
to which the unfortunate sovereign was reduced in order to meet his 
bridal expenses, there is an order directing ‘that the remaining third 
part of one of the crown jewels, called the ‘rich collar,’ whereof two 
portions had — been pledged to his uncle, cardinal Beaufort, for two 
thousand marks, ‘in the time,’ as Henry pathetically observes, ‘of our 
great necessity,’ should be delivered to the said most worshipful father 
in God, and a patent made out securing to him the first two parts, and 
for the delivery of the third.”? This jewel was never redeemed by the 
impoverished king, who was, in fact, compelled to pawn all his private 
jewels and household plate to provide the equipages and other indispen- 
sable articles required for his marriage and the coronation of the young 
queen. Poverty was the plague which pursued Margaret all her life at 
her father’s court, and was ready to receive her in Henry’s palace. 

The funds necessary for her reception having been at length obtained, 
the royal bride embarked with her train, as previously mentioned, 
April 8th, and on the following day landed at Porchester. She was so 
much indisposed with the voyage, that Suffolk carried her from the boat 
to the shore in his arms. A terrible storm greeted Margaret of Anjou 
almost as soon as she set foot on shore; but the people, notwithstanding 
the thunder and lightning, ran in crowds to look at her, and the men of 
Porchester courteously strewed their streets with rushes for her to pass 
over. She was conducted toa convent at Portsmouth, called Godde's 
House, where, having reposed a little, she entered the church, and there 
made her oblation of 6s. 8d. The following day; Saturday, the 10th, 
she was rowed to Southamptun in great state. The sum of ll. 3s. 4d. 
was paid to seven foreign trumpeters, “ for playing on the decks of two. 
Genoese galleys,as they passed our lady queen between Portsmouth 

Parliamentary History 2 Rymer’s Foedera, from the Pell roll, 23rd of ten. VL 
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and Southampton.” At Southampton, as at Portsmouth, the young queen 
lodged in a religious hospital, called Godde’s House! Here she was 
seized with a dangerous cutaneous malady, which, from king Henry’s 
quaint and homely description of its symptoms in his letter to his chan- 
cellor, appears to have been no other than the small-pox.* This sickness 
“of his most dear and best beloved wife the queen,” is stated by Henry to 
be the cause why he could not keep the feast of St. George at Windsor- 
castle. He had been waiting some days at Southwick to welcome his 
long-expected bride, and remained there in anxious suspense during the 
period of her alarming illness, till she was sufficiently recovered to join 
him there. ‘In the Breknoke Computus we have the following entry 
of money paid to master Francis, the physician who had attended the 
queen on her journey and voyage to England, for divers spices, confec- 
tions, and powders, bought and provided by him for making medicines 
for the safe keeping of the person of the said lady the queen, as well by 
land as by sea, by precept of the marquess of Suffolk at Southampton, 
on the 10th day of April, in the 23rd year of the reign of the king, 
81. 9s. 2d.” A very reasonable doctor’s bill, our readers will allow, con- 
sidering the rank and importance of the patient. 

Our records bear witness of the fact, that Margaret’s bridal wardrobe 
was so scantily furnished, that king Henry was under the necessity of 
supplying her with array suitable to a queen of England, before she 
could appear publicly in that character. As soon as she arrived at 
Southampton, indeed, an express was forwarded to London for an 
English dressmaker to wait on her, as we find from the following pay- 
ment: “To John Pole, valet, sent from Southampton to London, by 
command of the marquess of Suffolk, with three horses, for Margaret 
Chamberlayne, tire-maker, to bring her into the presence of the 
lady queen, for divers affairs touching the said lady queen. For the 
expenses, going and coming, by gift of the queen, 17.4 

The nuptials of Margaret of Anjou and Henry VI. were solemnized 
on the 22nd of April, 1445, in Titchfield-abbey.® The bridal ring had 
been made in the preceding January from a ring of gold, garnished with 
a fair ruby, which had formerly been presented to the king by his uncle, . 
cardinal Beaufort, “ with the which,” he says, “ we were sacré-d on the 
‘day of our coronation at Paris,’—a jewel of inauspicious omen. The 
beautiful young queen received from one of her new subjects, on the 
occasion of her bridal, a present—not of a lap-dog, but the more charac- 
teristic offering of a lion; and the following entry by Breknoke specifies 
the cost incurred by the addition of this royal pet to the charges of the 


1 The house of this name at Portsmouth humblest voyager to the monarch or hi 
was founded by Peter de Rupibus, bishop of _ bride.” 

Winchester; whilst God's House at South- 2 Preface to Sir Harris Nicolas’ Acts of th. 
ampton was founded by two merchants. Both Privy Council, vol. i.p.18, % Ibid, p. 16. 
were hospitals for sick travellers, “ from the 4 Breknoke Computus. 5 Stowe. Hall. 
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household :- -“ To John Fouke and Peryn Galyman, for the food and 
keeping of a lion, presented to the lady the queen at Titchfield, together 
with the carriage of the same lion from thence to the tower of London: 
for the expenses thereof, and of the gaid lion, 20. 5s. 8d.” 

Margaret had completed her fifteenth year exactly one month before 


her marriage with king Henry ; and, notwithstanding the dissatisfac- 


tion of the nation at her want of dower, their contempt for the indigence 
of her father, and the prejudice created by her close connexion with the 
royal family of France, her youth, her beauty, and noble presence pro- 
cured her an enthusiastic welcome wherever she appeared. The people 
pressed in crowds to gaze upon her, and all the nobility and chivalry of 
England wore her emblem-flower,! the daisy, in their caps and bonnets 
of estate, when they came, with their retainers and servants clad in 
sumptuous liveries, in all the pomp and pride of feudality, to meet and 
welcome the royal bride on her London-ward progress. Drayton alludes 
to this in the following couplet: - 


“ Of either sex, who doth not now delight 
To wear the daisy for queen Marguerite ?” 


King Henry, in compliment to his lovely and beloved consort, caused 
her emblem-flower to be enamelled and engraved on his plate.? 

By no one was Margaret treated with more peculiar marks of respect 
on her bridal progress than by the duke of Gloucester, who, as if to 
atone for his opposition to her marriage with his royel nephew, came {o 
meet her at Blackheath, with five hundred men wearing his livery and 
badge, to do her honour,’ and so conducted her to his palace at Green- 
wich, where she was refreshed, Great preparations had been made in 
London and its vicinity for the reception of the young queen. Trium- 
phal arches were erected across the road through which she was to pass, 
and “ many costly pageants were made ready,” says Fabyan, “ of divers 
old histories, to her great comfort, and that of such as came with her.” 
—“ On the 28th of May, queen Margaret was met at Blackheath by an 
equestrian procession, consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of 
the city of London, in scarlet, and the crafts of the same, all riding on 


horseback, in blue gowns, with embroidered sleeves and red hoods, who_ 


conveyed her with her train through Southwark, and so on to the city of 
London, which was then beautified with pageants of divers histories and 
other shows of welcome, marvellous costly and sumptuous, of which I 
can only name a few. At the bridge-foot towards Southwark was a 
pageant of Peace and Plenty; and at every street corner, in allusion to 


} Drayton’s Chronicle. Stowe likewise says, called ‘marguerites,’ the boss garnished with 
“her badge was the daisy flower.” one bulass, given by the lord king to queen 
2 Among the recently published records of Margaret. Likewise a pitcher or jug of gold, 
the royal jewels, we find these entries:—“/tem, the foot garnished with a sapphire, given by 
gne saltcellar of gold, and cover, enamelled the king to queen Margaret.” 
».$th tue arms of the king and the filcwers 3 Stowe’s Annals 
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the text of the parliamentary sermon, two puppets, in a moving pageant 
called Justice and Peace, were made to kiss each other. Noah’s ship 
{the ark) was upon the bridge, with verses in English, likening their 
young queen to the dove that brought the branch of peace. At Leaden- 
hall, madam Grace, the chancellor of God, At the inn in Cornhill, St. 
Margaret. At the great conduit in Cheapside, the five Wise and 
Foolish Virgins. At the cross in the Cheap, the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
with verses. At Paul’s-gate, the General Resurrection and Judgment, 
with verses accordingly, all made by John Lydgate.” ! 

Margaret was crowned at Westminster, May 30th, with a degree of 
royal splendour little suited to the exhausted treasury of her enamoured 
consort; but, doubtless, to the no small satisfaction of the faithful 
steward, squire, and minstrels of her father, who came to witness the 
coronation of their princess, and report the same in their own land.? In 
addition to all the splendid pageantry in honour of Margaret’s bridal and 
coronation, a tournament was held at Westminster, which lasted three 
cays, and was brilliantly attended. The lists occupied the whole space 
between Palace-yard and the Sanctuary. There are two letters pre-~ 
served from Margaret to her uncle Charles VII., wherein she styles her- 
self *‘ Margaret, queen of France and England,” aud expresses the hap- 
piness her lord king Henry and herself feel in the repose from war, 
and hoping the blessings of peace may be firmly established between 
them.* 

A few weeks after the coronation of Margaret of Anjou, an embassy 
of congratulation arrived from her uncle, the king of France, and another 
from her father, to Henry V1.6 “July 16th, the king gave them audi- 
ence at Westminster-palace, seated in a very high chair of state, called a 
“ sallete,” covered with tapestry of blue diaper, the livery of Henry V. 
He was dressed in a long robe of vermilion cloth of gold, which swept 
the ground; and was attended by his uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
Suffolk, and other peers, When the ambassadors delivered their cre- 


Coronation of Margaret of Anjou. 


1 Stowe. 
=2 «To John d’Escose, an esquire of the king 
of Sicily, who, as the subject of the queen’s 
father, left his own occupations abroad, and 
came in the queen’s retinue to witness the 
ceremony of her coronation, in money paid to 
him, 66. 13s. 4d. To five minstrels of the 
king of Sicily, who lately came to England to 
witness the state and grand solemnity on the 
day of the queen’s coronation, and to make a 
report thereof, 10/. each. To two minstrels of 
the duke of Milan, who came on the same 
errand, the king, by the advice of his council, 
to each of the said minstrels paid five marks. 
To John de Serrencourt, king René’s steward, 
who came to witness queen Margaret’s coro- 
nation and report the same, thirty-three 
marks. —Issue rolls, 452, King Henry’s 
bounties on this occasion were certainly not 


confined to the queen’s foreign follower 
“He granted to William Adams, the maste, 
of the vessel which conveyed his beloved 
consort queen Margaret safely to England, an 
annuity of twenty-one marks for life, as a re 
ward for that good and acceptable service.” 
He also granted “a hundred pounds, to be 
paid out of the customs on wool and skins at 
Southampton, to his secretary William An- 
drews, for his services during his attendance 
on the queen in foreign parts.”—Rymer’s 
Foedera. 3 Chronicle of London. 

4 The first, dated February 15th, 1445, from 
Shenne. The second, the 20th of May, 1446, 
“from our castle of Windsor.”—Baluze Ms. 
Biblioth. du Roi. 

5 From the ambassador’s reports, 1445, Bib- 
liothéque du hoi, copied by Sir Cuthbert 
Sharpe, 
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dentials, the king raised his hat a little from his head; and when they 
had addressed their speech to him on the blessings of peace, and the 
love and goodwill borne him by his uncle of France, he again raised his 

hat from his head, and said several times, “St. John, thanks! great 

thanks to St. John!” He then told them, by the marquess of Suffolk, 

“That he did not hold them as strangers, as they belonged to the house- 

hold of bis uncle of France, whom, of all persons in the world, after the 
queen his wife, he loved the best.” The following day after the arriva! 

of M. de Presigny, he gave them an audience in his privy chamber. 

The king was then dressed in a long robe of black velvet. The real 

object of this embassy was to extend the two years’ truce into a perma- 

nent peace. They introduced the subject by great professions of love’ 
and amity of the king of France to his nephew, and apologies for the 

long delay of the queen’s arrival. They added “that they now came to 

inquire after her health, and to wish them both much joy and a long- 

continued prosperity, and that perpetual amity might be established 

between the kindred royalty of France and England.” Henry repeated 

(probably translated) what was said to his nobles, with a countenance 

full of satisfaction, and bade Suffolk tell the ambassadors, “‘ That he had 

ereat joy in hearing news of the high and mighty king his uncle, whom 

he loved better than any person in the world, excepting the queen his 

wife, and that he desired the continuance of peace beyond any thing on 

earth ;” to which all present responded ‘‘ Amen,” 

Extensive repairs and improvements had been tade in all the roya. 
palaces previously to Margaret’s arrival. ‘This was very necessary, for 
so many years had elapsed since a queen-consort had held her state in 
England, that those portions of the abodes of royalty, known by the 
name of “ the queen’s lodgings,” were absolutely desolated and unfit for 
her reception till a considerable outlay had been expended upon them. 
‘The royal residences at the Tower, Westminster, Eltham, and Shene, m 
particular, were restored to their pristine splendour, in honour of the 
new queen.’ For the two first years of Margaret of Anjou’s union with 
Henry VI., cardinal Beaufort was the supreme director of the power of 
the crown. King Henry, new to the delights of female society, was in- 
toxicated with the charms, the wit, and graceful manners of his youth- 
ful bride, of whom an elegant French historian thus speaks :—“ England 
had never seen a queen more worthy of a throne than Margaret of 
Anjou. No woman surpassed her in beauty, and few men equalled her 
in courage. It seemed as if she had been formed by Heaven to supply 
to her royal husband the qualities which he required in order to become 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, by Sir H. and clerk of the works, “for money to pay 
Nicolas, vol. vi. p. 32. The poverty of the poor labourers their weekly wages,” 
Henry VL’s exchequer at this period is de- which, he states, “he has the utmost pain and 
plorably evidenced by the piteous supplica- difficulty to purvey.” 
tion of William Cleve, chaplain to the king 
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a great king. Another chronicler, quoted by Stowe, says, “ This 
woman excelled all others,-as well in beauty and favour as in art and 
policy, and was in courage inferior to none.” 

These brilliant characteristics were yet in the germ, when Margaret 
of Anjou was unfortunately called to share the throne of England at a 
period of life when her judgment was immature, and the perilous en- 
dowments of wit, genius, and lively perceptiveness were more likely to 
create enemies than to seeure friends. She had been deeply piqued and 
offended at the opposition the duke of Gloucester had made to her mar- 
riage ; and, with the petulance of a spoiled child, she took every occasion 
of mortifying him by a foolish display of her unbounded influence over 
the king, and her regard for cardinal Beaufort and the duke of Suffolk, 
his sworn foes, To cardinal Beaufort, indeed, she was indebted for her 
elevation to the pride and power of royalty ; and, with all the devotion 
of a young heart, she resigned herself wholly to his directiov. Indepen- 
dently of political considerations, Cardinal Beaufort was exceedingly 
fond of Margaret, who was a frequent visitor at his house in Waltham- 
forest, where there was a state chamber magnificently fitted up for her 
sole use, called “ the queen’s chamber,” with hangings of cloth of guid 
of Damascus. These the cardinal afterwards bequeathed to queen Mar- 
garet. The great riches of this ambitious prelate enabled him to 
administer from time to time, in a very acceptable manner, to the 
necessities of the royal pair; and the flattering attention with which he 
treated the young queen so completely won her confidence, that, under 
his direction, her talents and fascinations became the powerful spells 
through which he obtained unbuunded ascendancy over the councils of 
his royal nephew. 

In the second year of Margaret’s marriage, the memorable parlia- 
ment of February, 1447, was summoned to meet at Bury, the minis- 
ters of king Henry having business to accomplish which they dared not 
venture in the vicinity of the metropolis. This was the destruction of 
the duke of Gloucester, the darling of the people, and the heir-presump- 
tive to the throne. Gloucester, probably with a view to counteract the 
queenly influence, had shown an alarming inclination to make common 

“cause with the duke of York. This prince had been lately superseded 
in his office of regent of France by his enemy, the duke of Somerset, car- 
dinal Beaufort’s nephew. By some historians it has been supposed, that 
it was to avert a coalition so perilous to the government of king Henry 
that the crooked politicians, of whom his cabinet was composed, devised 
their plans for ridding themselves of their formidable opponent.? The 
king and queen proceeded to Bury with their court, and all the com- 
monalty of Suffolk were summoned to attend the king there, in their 
most defensible array ; a proof that some danger to the royal person wag 

1! Orleans, 2 Carte. Guthrie. 
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apprehended. The parliament met, February 10th, in the refectory of 
St. Edmund’s-abbey. On the first day, business proceeded smoothly ; 
a speaker was chosen, and an exchange of queen Margaret’s revenues of 
46662. 18s. out of the customs, for certain lands and hereditaments 
settled on her for life, was confirmed.t On the second day of the session, 
all England was astonished by the arrest of the duke of Gloucester on a 
charge of high treason. He was committed to close custody under a 
strong guard. ‘“ What evidence the king had of his uncle’s guilt,” says 
Whethampstede, “we know not, but nothing could persuade him of his 
innocence.” 

Seventeen days after his arrest, the duke of Gloucester was found 
dead in his bed, but without any marks of violence on his person. His 
body was produced in both houses of Parliament, and exposed to pt blic 
view for several days; but these measures failed to remove the suspicions 
which so sudden a death, under such circumstances, naturally excited 
throughout England. No actual proof, however, exists that he was 
murdered ; and Whethampstede, a contemporary and warm partisan of © 
Gloucester, states, “that he died of an illness that seized him on his 
arrest :” so dves William of Worcester; and no contemporary writer 
attempts to implicate the queen as a party concerned in that transae- — 
tion. Rapin, indeed, suffers his prejudices against Margaret to betray 
him into the following unauthenticated assertions, as to her share in the 
supposed murder, After stating that Henry’s ministers had resolved to 
compass the destruction of the duke of Gloucester, he says, “The 
queen, who was of a bold and enterprising genius, was the person who 
first encouraged this resolution,—at least the historians insinuate as 
much, if they have not said it.” Who these historians are, Rapin has 
not thought proper to inform his readers; but in the same conclusive 
strain of reasoning, he proceeds to say, ‘‘ And, indeed, the ministry 
would never have ventured upon such an action, without having her at 
their head.” 

A responsible leader, in sooth, would a girl of queen Margaret’s age 
have made in a business of that kind, if, indeed, cardinal Beaufort, who 
had treasured up the accumulated rancours of six-and-twenty years 
of unquenchable hatred against Gloucester, and before she was born had 
threatened to decide their deadly quarrel ‘‘by setting England on a 
field,”2 would have asked her sanction for wreaking his long-cherished 
vengeance on his adversary. Did Rapin remember that these ministers, 
of whom cardinal Beaufort was the master-spirit, were the same people 
who, three years before Margaret of Anjou set her foot in England, had 
devised and successfully carried into effect the subtlest plot that ever 


4 ; Parliamentary History. Parliamentary History, where there is a 
2 See cardinal Beaufort’s letter to the duke curious account of the quarrels between Beay- 
of Bedford, 1426, in the old Chronicles and fort and Gloucester, 
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was imagined against the duchess of Gloucester branding her with 
sorcery and treason? And could they have required the prompting 
and advice of a girl of seventeen to work out their scheme of vengeance 
on the duke, of which that blow was the sure prelude? Within eight 
weeks after the death of Gloucester, cardinal Beaufort was summoned 
to his great account, leaving the court to struggle with the storm he had 
conjured up, bereft of the support of his talents, his experience, and his 
all-powerful wealth, 

King Henry, absorbed in his studies and heavenward contemplations, 
shrunk from the toils and cares of empire, and bestowed more attention 
on the regulations of his newly-founded college at Eton, than on the 
government of his kingdom; and Margaret, in her eighteenth year, 
found the executive power of the crown of England left to her principal 
direction. Alas! for any female on whom so fearful a responsibility de- 
volves ere the difficult lessons of self-government have been learned, or 
the youthful heart, in its first confiding freshness, taught the necessity 
of restraint and concealment! Margaret of Anjou had doubtless acted 
with the best intentions when, on her first arrival in England, instead of 
allying herself witn foreign advisers or female confidantes, she resigned 
herself to the guidance of her royal husband’s favourite uncle and coun- 
sellor, a man of cardinal Beaufort’s venerable years and reputation for 
wisdom. At his death she naturally, unacquainted as she was with the 
manners, customs, and prejudices of her consort’s subjects, continued 
her confidence to the cabinet he had formed, at the head of which was 
her first English friend and acquaintance, the duke of Suffolk. 

Shakespeare has greatly misled his readers with regard to Suffolk and 
Margaret of Anjou, by representing her first as his prisoner, and, after 
her marriage with the king, as his paramour. The one she certainly 
never was, and the great disparity in their age renders the other very 
unlikely. Suffolk, at the period when his acquaintance with the royal 
beauty, then just fourteen, commenced at her father’s eourt, far from 
being the gallant, gay Lothario poetry and romance have described, 
was a grey-haired soldier-statesman, who had served thirty-four years 
in the French campaigns before he became a member of Henry VI.’s 
- cabinet. He must, therefore, have been on the shady side of fifty when 
he acted as his sovereign’s proxy at the nuptials of Margaret of Anjou. 
Suffolk, be it remembered too, was a married man, devotedly attached 
to his wife, who held the principal place of honour about the person of 
the queen ; and even after his death his duchess continued to retain her 
place and influence in the court of Margaret, where she appears to have 
been almost as unpopular as her unfortunate lord, for her name stands 
‘the second in the list of those whom the parliament, long after his death, 
petitioned the king to banish from his household and realm ;} a request 

1 Parliamentary rolls. 
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that was not complied with by the sovereign, as the queen would not 
consent to be deprived of the company and services of her first English 
friend. Suffolk was, after all, most probably indebted to his duchess 
for the credit he enjoyed with their royal mistress. 

It was no enviable season for queen Margaret and the unpopular 
minister by whom her marriage had been negotiated, when the expira- 
tion of the truce with France left the government of her royal husband 
the alternative of fulfilling the conditions of the treaty on which it was 
based, or renewing the war without the means of supporting the honour 
of England. Not even that consummate politician, cardinal Beaufort, 
had ventured to declare to the parliament the secret article by which 
Maine, the key of Normandy, was to be restored to the house of Anjou ; 
and now the responsibility of that article fell on Suffolk and the queen. 
Most unfortunate it was for Margaret that her own family were the 
parties who received the benefits of these sacrifices, for which her mis- 
judging interference in the government at this crisis rendered her account- 
able, though they had been solemnly guaranteed by king Henry and his 
council at the treaty of Tours, before she was even affianced to him. 
Bellicose as the character of Margaret of Anjou became in after years, 
when the stormy temper of the times, and the nature of the circum- 
stances with which she had to contend, kindled all the energies of her 
spirit into amazonian fierceness, not even her meek and saintly consort 
laboured more earnestly, at this period, than herself, to preserve that 
peace of which her own strong sense taught her England was in such 
need. 

During the brief interval that preceded the ruinous war into which 
king Henry was soon after forced, Margaret commenced the foundation 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. This college was dedicated to the 
honour of Almighty God by the royal foundress, and devoted by her tc 
the increase of learning and virtue, under the tutelary auspices of St. 
Margaret, her patroness, and St. Bernard. The first stone was laid by 
Sir John (afterwards lord) Wenlock, as deputy for queen Margaret, 
with this inscription in Latin: “The Lord shall be a refuge to our 
sovereign lady, queen Margaret, and this stone shall be for a token of 
the same.} 

Margaret sought to turn the attention of the people to manufactures 
in woollen and silk ; but the temper of the times suited not the calm 
tenour of peaceful employments. A spirit of adventurous enterprise 
had been nourished during the French wars; and, from the princes of the 
blood-royal to the peasantry, there was a thirsting for fighting-fields, 
and a covetous desire of appropriating the spoils of plundered towns and 


1 This college was involved in the misfore Queen Margaret made over ‘to her college 
tunes of its foundress; but was preserved by possessions to the amount of 200%. which, 
the care of Andrew Nucket, a Carmelite friar, though no mean sum in those days, was but 
who for forty years held the. office of provust, a slender endowment, 
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castles pervading all classes. The very misery of the people ot England 
rendered them combative, and eager to exchange the monotony of 
reluctant and ill-paid labour for the excitement of war. It was no easy 
matter to convert the men who had fought at Agincourt, or their sons, 
into tillers of the soil, or weavers of woollen cloths. As for the silk 
manufactures, they were chiefly carried on by a company of females, 
who went by the name of “the silk women,” and were regarded with 
jealous displeasure by the London mercers, who petitioned the king 
against the establishment of this industrious sisterhood, as an infringe- 
ment on their manly rights and privileges. 

In the commencement of the year 1449, Charles VII. renewed hostili- 
ties with England, and in the course of two years reconquered most of 
the towns in Normandy. The details of the losses and disasters of the 
English forces, under the command of the duke of Somerset, belong 
rather to general history than to the life of queen Margaret, although 
they had a fatal influence on her fortunes by rendering her an object of 
suspicion and ill-will to the nation, and causing the name of French- 
woman to be applied to her as a term of reproach, by those who well 
knew the art of appealing to the prejudices and exciting the passions of 
the vulgar against her. ‘The partisans of the duke of York failed not to 
attribute all the losses in France and Normandy to the misgovernment 
of the queen ; insinuating, ‘‘ that the king was fitter for a cloister than 
the throne, and had, ina manner, deposed himself by leaving the affairs 
of his kingdom in the hands of a woman, who merely used his name to 
conceal her usurpation, since, according to the laws of England, a 
queen-consort hath no power, but title only.” 1 Queen Margaret, willing 
to procure the absence of the duke of York at any price, blindly 
increased his political power by investing him with the government of 
Treland.- York had left a strong party in England, at the head of which 
were those powerful nobles, Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, and his 
son, the earl of Warwick, the brother and nephew of his duchess. 
These were the great political opponents of the queen, whom they ven- 
tured not publicly to attack otherwise than by directing the voice of the 
people against the measures of the court, and attributing the disastrous 
state of the country to the treasonable practices of her favourite 
minister. 

Suffolk boldly stood up in the house of Lords, and complained that 
«the had been traduced by public report ; and demanded of his enemies, 
if they had ought to lay to his charge, that they should specify his 
erimes.’? He adverted to the services his family and himself had per- 
formed for their country, and stated, ‘‘ that his father and three of his 
brethren had been slain in France; that he had himself served in the 
wars thirty-four years, and, being but a knight when he was taken 
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prisoner,! he had paid 20,000 crowns for his ransom; that he had been 
of the order of the Garter thirty years, a councillor of the king fifteen 
years, and had been seventeen years in the wars without returning 
home ; and, asking God’s mercy as he had been true to the king and 
realm, he required an investigation.” # 

It is scarcely possible to imagine anything more frivolous than the 
series of articles which were exhibited against the luckless premier. In 
the first of these he is charged with “ having intended to marry his son 
John to Margaret Beaufort, the heiress of the late John, duke of 
Somerset, with the design of murdering and destroying the king, and 
then declaring her to be the heiress of the crown for lack of heirs of the 
king’s body.” This most absurd accusation is in itself a refutation of 
all the scandalous imputations which modern historians have cast upon 
the friendship between the duke of Suffolk and queen Margaret, since 
her ruin must have been comprehended in the murder and destruction 
of the king. Margaret was at that period only nineteen, and, though 
childless as yet, likely to have many children, as she was considered 
one of the finest women in the world. It was, perhaps, this very 
article which first gave the aspiring family of Beaufort an eye to 
the succession to the throne, in the event of a failure of the royal 
Plantagenet line of Lancaster. The accusation was treated with 
infinite contempt by Suffolk, and his replies to the other articles being 
such as to baffle his enemies, they, at the end of three weeks, exhibited 
eighteen fresh charges against him; but it is to be observed, that neither 
in these, nor in the previous catalogue of misdemeanours, is there the 
slightest allusion to queen Margaret, nor is her name mentioned in any 
record or contemporary chronicle in connexion with Suffolk,—not 
even in the satirical anonymous verses, circulated on the arrest and im- 
prisonment of that unpopular minister, Yet Rapin, and other modern 
writers, have not scrupled to assert ‘‘ that queen Margaret, in her anxiety 
to preserve her favourite, caused the parliament, on his arrest, to be 
prorocued to Leicester, where he attended king Henry and herself, and 
appeared publicly in his place as prime-minister.” Now the incontest- 
able evidence of the records of parliament prove, that the parliament 
was summoned to meet at Leicester, September, 1449, five months 
before the arrest of Suffolk ; but the peers and commons, taking warning 
by the events of the parliament that sat at Bury St. Edmund’s, refused 
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! This event happened in 1429, the same escape. “Iam,” replied Renaud. “But are 


year Margaret of Anjou was born, when the 
Maid of Orleans took Jargeau by storm. Suf 
folk was the governor of the town, and when 
great part of the garrison was slain, being 
bard pressed to surrender by William Renaud, 
the following colloquy passed between them 
in tne breach:—* Are you a gentleman?” 
demanded Suffolk, finding it impossible wo 


you a knight?” rejoined the earl. “I am not,” 
answered Renaud. “Kneel down, then,” said 
Suffolk, “that I may make you one, for I cane 
not otherwise yield to you.” This was ac- 
cordingly done, and affords a rich character- 
istic of the age of chivalry. 
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to meet anywhere but at Westminster,! where Suffolk, as we have seen, 
in a fatal hour for himself, introduced the discussion of which the com- 
mons took advantage to obtain his arrest. 

These records prove that Suffolk was never released from his impri- 
sonment after he was committed to the Tower, till after his sentence 
of banishment for five years was pronounced, March 17th, by king 
Henry, who resorted to that temporizing expedient in the vain hope of 
preserving him from the fury of his enemies.? Two thousand persons 
assembled in St. Giles’s fields to intercept Suffolk on his discharge from 
the Tower, March 18th. They surprised his servants, but Suffolk suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Ipswich, where, after arranging his affairs, he 
wrote that beautiful and pathetic letter to his son, which affords such 
touching evidence of his loyalty to his sovereign, and his devotion to his 
beloved wife. He sailed from Ipswich, April 80th, with two smail 
vessels, and sent a pinnace before him to inquire whether he might be 
permitted to land at Calais; but the pinnace was captured by a squad- 
ron of men-of-war, and immediately ‘the Nicolas,’ of the Tower,® 
bore down upon the duke’s vessels. He was ordered on board, and 
received with the ominous salutation of ‘‘ Welcome, traitor!’ He 
underwent a mock trial from the sailors, by whom he was condemned 
to suffer death. On the second morning after his capture, a small boat 
cume alongside, in which were a block, a rusty sword, and an execu- 
tioner. They lowered the duke into it, telling him “he should die 
like a knight,” and at the fifth stroke his head was struck off, and was 
left with the severed body on Dover sands, where they were found by 
nis chaplain, and received honourable interment in the collegiate church 
of Wingfield, in Suffolk. 

The consummation of this tragedy, far from calming the feverish 
state of excitement to which the public mind had been stimulated, was 
only the first sign and token of the scenes of blood and horror that were 
in store for England. Pestilence had aggravated the woes of a starving 
and disaffected population; and the inflammatory representations of 
political incendiaries acting upon the misery of the lower classes, caused 
the terrific outbreak of national frenzy which, immediately after this 

_event, manifested itself in the rebellion under Jack Cade. It was to 
suppress this formidable insurrection that Henry VI. prepared for his 
first essay in arms, by setting up his standard and going in person to 
attack Cade and his rabble rout, who were encamped on Blackheath, in 


1 Rolls of Parliament, 28th of Henry VI. federate peers by Henry Holland, the young 
2 Tbid. duke of Exeter, heir-presumptive to the royal 
3 It isa memorable fact that this vessel, house of Lancaster by the legitimate female 
thus acting in defiance of the crown, (as,in- line. He had lately succeeded his father in 
deed, did the whole squadron by which the the office of high-admiral, and this was the 
extled duke was pursued,) was part of the lawless use he made of its power 
royal navy placed at the disposal of the con 
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formidable array. At the news of the sovereigns approach, at the head 
of fifteen thousand men, the hot valour of the captain of the great 
assembly of Kent and his followers received an immediate check, and 
they fled to Sevenoaks. Queen Margaret accompanied her lord on this 
expedition; but so little of the warlike spirit for which she was after- 
wards so fatally renowned did she manifest at this crisis, that when 
king Henry would have followed up his success by pursuing the insur- 
gents to their retreat, her feminine terrors and anxiety for his safety 
prevailed upon him not toimperil his person by going any further. He 
therefore, in compliance with her entreaties, gave up the command of 
his army to Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother William, and 
returned to London with her.? 

Never did Margaret commit a greater error, than by thus allowing 
her tenderness for her royal husband to betray him into conduct so 
unbecoming the son of the conqueror of France and Normandy. The 
rebels, attributing the weakness of the king to fear, took courage, rallied, 
and defeated the royalists, who, with their two generals, were cut to 
pieces. The victors then returned to Blackheath, and when the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the duke of Buckingham were despatched 
from the court to treat with them, they found Cade dressed in a suit of 
gilded armour (the spoils of Sir Humphrey Stafford), encompassed by 
his victorious troops, and giving himself the airs of a sovereign. He 
positively refused to treat with any one but the king himself,—nor with 
him unless he would come to the Blackheath in person, and grant atl their 
demands. When this answer was returned to the king and queen, together 
with the news that the rebels were ready to march to London, they were 
thrown into such alarm that, leaving the Tower under the command of ~ 
the lord Scales and the valiant Sir Matthew Gough, they fled to Kenil- 
worth-castle. We fear this cowardly proceeding must be attributed to 
the same fond weakness on the part of queen Margaret which influenced 
the retreat of the king from Blackheath ; and it is to be observed, that 
till she became a mother, and the rights of her child were at stake, no 
trait of fierce or warlike propensities was ever manifested by her. On 
the 2nd of July, the rebels, who had previously taken up their quarters at 
Southwark, entered London, when Cade smote his staff on London-stone, 
with these memorable words,—‘* Now is Mortimer lord of London!”* 
The proceedings of this motley company of reformers, and their Punchi- 
nello leader in London, belong to general history, and it may suffice 
here to notice, that the pacific influence of two churchmen, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, succeeded 
in calming a storm which had, in its brief but terrific progress, shaken 
the throne, deluged the capital of England with blood, and threatened. 


14 Guthrie, Ibid. % Guthrie, Stowe, Cade pretended to be Sir John Mortimer. 
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to subvert law, social order, and the sacred rights of property. ‘The 
worthy prelates prevailed on the insurgents to lay down their arms by 
affixing king Henry’s seal to a general pardon, to which Cade was the only 
exception. An infringement of these conditions was most improperly 
attempted by queen Margaret, on her return to London with king Henry. 
The fact is evidenced in a private letter from John Payn, an esquire in 
the service of Sir John Falstolf, who, after pitifully detailing the manner 
*‘in which he had been despoiled and maltreated by the rebels, and 
how he had been carried off by them sorely against his will and 
exposed to the peril of the battle of the bridge,” adds, ‘‘and after that 
hurling was over, the bishop of Rochester impeached me to queer 
Margaret, and so I was arrested, and was in the Marshalsea, in right 
great duress and fear of my life. They would have had me impeach 
my master, Sir John Falstolf, of treason, and because I would not, had 
me up at Westminster, and there would have sent me to the gaol-house 
at Windsor. But two cousins of my wife’s and mine, who were yeomen 
of the crown, went to king Henry and got grace for me.”? Subsequent 
events prove that the queen had correct information as to Falstolf’s 
practices against the government, for he became one of the most zealous 
partisans of the house of York. 

Margaret and Henry returned to the metropolis about the 10th of 
July, 1450, and the disclosures of some of Cade’s accomplices in the late 
insurrection left no doubt on the mind of the queen that the duke of 
York had been the instigator of the revolt. This conviction was con- 
firmed by the return of that prince, without permission, from his 
government in Ireland. He was attended on his road to London by a 
retinue of four thousand men, to the great terror of the court. He, 
having extorted from the king a promise to summon a parliament, 
withdrew to his castle of Fotheringay.2 The return of the duke of 
Somerset at this crisis, inspired the timid sovereign with some degree of 
political courage, and Margaret transferred to him the confidence she had 
formerly reposed in his uncle, cardinal Beaufort. Their near relationship 
to the king, by whom the ties of kindred were very powerfully felt and 
acknowledged, sanctioned the queen in the close friendship which, from 
first to last, subsisted between her and the Beaufort princes of the house 
of Lancaster. Unfortunately, however, the unpopularity in which the 
disasters in France and Normandy had involved Somerset soon extended 
to herself, when it was perceived that he was shielded by court favour 
from the fury of the commons and the jealousy of the peers. He was 
impeached by parliament, and committed to the Tower: but immedi- 


1 Cade, finding himself abandoned by his a pA ae at Heyfield, by Alexander {den, the 
followers, seized a small vessel in the river and eriff of Kent, who received the oenefit of 
set sail for Rochester, where the vessel and fhe reward that had been offered for nis nead, 
cargo were stopped by the officers of govern- _viz., 10001. 2 Fenn’s Paston Letters, 
ment. Cade made his escape, but was slain in 3 Lingard. 
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ately the short and stormy session was over he was released, and piro- 
moted to the high office formerly enjoyed by Suffolk. 

The violent temper of Somerset was the means of precipitating the 
direful collision of the rival factions, whose strife for twenty years deluged 
England with kindred blood. According to historical tradition, those 
fatal badges of the contending houses of York and Lancaster, “the pale 
and purple rose,” were assumed to distinguish the rival factions during 
the memorable dispute between Somerset and the earl of Warwick in the 
Temple-gardens, when Somerset, to collect the suffrages of the bystanders, 
plucked a red rose, and Warwick a white rose, and each called upor 
every man present to declare his party, by taking a rose of the colour 
chosen by him whose cause he favoured. This was the prologue to that 
creat national tragedy, which ended in the extinction of the royal line 
and name of Plantagenet. That enlightened statesman-historian, Philip 
de Comines, who was well acquainted with queen Margaret, attributes 
all the misfortunes that afterwards befell her, and the overthrow of the 
house of Lancaster, to her rash interposition in the feud between Somer- 
set and Warwick, in which she indicated her preference for the former 
in a way that never was forgiven by Warwick. ‘The queen had acted 
much more prudently,” says Comines, “in endeavouring to adjust 
the dispute between them, than to have said, ‘I am of this party, and I 
will maintain it.’” And so it proved by the event. It is probable that 
the red rose was originally worn by Margaret as a compliment to Somer- 
set, in token that she espoused his cause; and that his great political 
opponent, the duke of York, assumed the white, as a symbol of hostility 
to hizn and his adherents.'' Rosettes of white and crimson riband, or 
even of paper among the common soldiers, were worn as the substitutes 
of these ill-omened flowers by the partisans of the rival claimants of the 
throne during the strugyle between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
poetically called, from these badges, the “ war of the roses.” About this 
time that powerful Scotch chicf, William, earl of Douglas visited the 
English court on his return from a pilgrimage to Rome, and was hospi- 
tably entertained by king Henry. Margaret, perceiving the gathering of 
the storm which menaced the throne of Lancaster, endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the friendship of this nobleman, who could command at least a 
third of the realm of Scotland; and she so dealt with him, that he pro- 
mised to bring an army to strengthen king Henry’s cause, in the event 
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4 Shakspeare, in his spirited version of the 
scene in the Temple-gardens, errs in chrono- 
logy by placing it prior to the marriage of 
the king and Margaret of Anjou. He also 
nses a poetical licence in representing Richard, 
duke of York, as the leading character engaged 
in the dispute, while Warwick, merely acting 
as his second, says, “I pluck this white rose 
with Plantagenet.” Suffolk, who had been 
dead some months when the veritable dispute 


occurred, is made to exclaim, “I pluck this 
ved rose with young Somerset.” These badger 
were only revived ; for Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caster, the brother of Kdward L, had, as 
Camden declares, red roses emblazoned on his 
tomb in Westminster-abbey, and Edward the 
Black Prince wears a coronet of white rosea 
in his ako drawn in Rickard IT.’s niissal 
in the Harleian Collection. 
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of his being unab'e to maintain himself against the duke of York. 
Douglas found the enturtainment he received at the English court so 
agreeable, that he prolonged his stay there till he excited the jealousy 
of his own sovereign, James II., who issued a peremptory mandate for 
his return, and deprived him of “his post of lieutenant of the kingdom, 
Margaret made him the bearer of a letter to the queen of Scotland, Mary 
of Gueldres, to whom she was related,—a letter which, it is supposed, 
explained matters satisfactorily to that princess, who interceded with 
king James for his pardon. James granted it, but deprived him of all 
his employments, and not long after stabbed him with his own hand; 

so that Margaret reaped no advantage from the treaty she had entered 
into with the stout earl. 

The duke of York, having assumed a very formidable position in the 
state, even that of an armed dictator to the sovereign, Margaret united 
with Somerset in persuading Henry that the time for concessions and 
temporizing measures was past, and that his best policy now would be 
to crush rebellion in its nest, by marching to attack his foe. In pur- 
suance of this advice, king Henry took the field in person, February the 
16th, 1452; but the tenderness of his heart, and his scruples at the idea 
of shedding his people’s blood, led him to negotiate when he ought ‘tc 
have fought. York demanded that his old adversary, Somerset, should 
be placed under arrest, preparatory toan arraignment for his misdemean- 
ours. Henry conceded this point by the advice of his prelates: York 
then disbanded his army, and came unattended to confer with his sove- 
reion in his tent. Somerset, meantime, having represented to the queen 
the impolicy of sacrificing a faithful friend to purchase a deceitful recon- 
‘ciliation with an audacious foe, obtained his liberation by her orders, 
‘and was by her concealed behind the arras of the royal pavilion, as a 
secret witness of the conference between his adversary and the king, 
York, who imagined the minister was safely bestowed in the Tower, 
assured the king “ that he had been induced to take up arms on‘account 
of Somerset alone, in order that he might be brought to condign punish- 
ment.” Somerset, unable to restrain his choler, rushed from his 
hiding-place, and defied York, charging him to his face with designs on 

_the crown.2 York fiercely retorted on Somerset, upbraiding him with 
his misgovernment in France and the loss of Normandy, and finished by 
reproaching Henry with a violation of his royal word. Henry, who does 
not appear to have been aware of the proximity of his premier, remained 
‘speechless and amazed during this stormy scene, which was closed by 
the arrest of the duke of York as he quitted the tent. According to 
most historians, this was done by the order of the queen. Henry, lowe 
ever, would not permit him to be harmed, and he was released, on 
‘condition of swearing a solermn oath of fealty to the king in St. Paul’s 

1 Lives of the Douglases, by Home of Godscroft, 2 Speed. Rapin. Hall. 4 Thid. 
VOL. L. : 20 
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cathedral, March 10th; after which he was permitted to retire to his 
castle of Wigmore, where his son, the earl of March, afterwards king 
Edward LV., was raising an army for his rescue. 

Queen Margaret, having gained her point in retaining Somerset at the 
head of the government, was, in consequence, subject to aspersions from 
the other party derogatory to her reputation. Somerset was, like his 
predecessor Suffolk, a man in the decline of life, the father of sons older 
than the queen, and so devotedly attached to his own wife, that he had 
sacrificed his honour to his tenderness for her person during his disas- 
trous regency in France.!_ But what is there of falsehood that the demon 
of party will not invent to vilify its victims? or of improbability that 
the vulgar will not believe and circulate, especially if in the shape of 
scandal on royalty? During the deceitful calm that for a brief interval 
succeeded the late tempest, Margaret turned her attention to foreign 
affairs; and, through her influence, the renowned Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, was despatched, with such forces as could be raised, to the assist- 
. ance of the English party in Guienne. The aged hero achieved some 
brilliant successes in the first instance; but it was impossible for the 
queen, struggling as she was with the mighty faction that opposed her 
in parliament, to support a war against the overwhelming force of 
France. ‘Talbot was borne down by “numbers, and slain in his eightieth 
year: his brave adherents were cut to pieces. 

In the valiant Talbot, Margaret lost one of her most devoted friends, 
—one of the few out of the many warrior peers of England, at that rude 
era, who possessed a mind sufficiently cultivated to appreciate the 
learning and accomplishments of the fair Provengal queen. The mag- 
nificent illuminated manuscript volume which he presented to her is a 
surviving monument of his exquisite taste in the fine arts; while his 
dedicatory lines, addressed to his royal patroness, contain a delicate 
testimonial of his opinion of her talents and.acquirements. He requests 
her ‘‘to explain to his sovereign anything that may appear difficult to 
understand in the book; for,” says he, “ though you speak English so 
well, you have not forgotten your French.” ‘The illuminated title-page, 
represents the queen seated by Henry VI., with her hand locked in his, 
surrounded by their court.2 The royal presonce-chamber in which they 
are assembled is worthy of attention. An arras of gold and colours, 
displaying the royal arms in numerous chequers, is stretched from pil- 
lar to pillar, and forms the back-ground of the royal seat, which is a 
broad, low divan covered with cloth, placed in a rich oriel; the vaulted 
cailing is groined, and painted blue, with gold stars; the clustered win- 
dows are long and lancet-shaped, the tops of the lancets are rounded, — 
Margaret wears a crown: her hair, of a pale-golden colour, flows grace- _ 


' Balk 2 a en magnificent folio is still in the finest preservation, in the British 
Museum; King’s MSS. 
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fully from under her diadem, and falls in profusion down her back and 
shoulders and over her regal mantle, which is pale purple, fastened 
round the bust with bands of gold and gems. The dress beneath the 
mantle is the furred cote-hardi, precisely the same as in our engraving.? 
She is exquisitely lovely, and very majestic, in this carefully-finished 
portrait, which does not represent her older than in her twentieth year. 

Talbot, with his dog? in attendance, is kneeling before queen Mar- 
garet, presenting his book. The title-page of the magnificent volume 
is redolent of Margaret’s emblem-flower. Daisies are seen growing in 
the garden of the palace; daisies, with their little red buttons, are 
arranged in profusion up the side of the title-page; daisies swarm in 
clusters round her armorial bearings, and flourish in the margins of every 
page. Amongst other embellishments may likewise be noted a crowned 
M., the queen’s initial, surrounded by the Garter and its motto, The 
queen’s ladies are seen behind the royal seat, attired in heart-shaped 
caps—graceful modifications of the monstrous horned head-tire of the 
preceding half-century—formed of a stuffed roll, wreathed with gold 
and gems, and fixed in a fanciful turban-shape over a close caul of 
gold cloth or net-work brought to a point, low in front and rising 

_behind the head. Henry’s nobles are clothed in full surtouts, like the 
beef-eater’s dresses, but of whole colours, and trimmed with fur. The 
artists employed by the earl of Shrewsbury in the splendid illuminations 
of this volume, have complimented Margaret by portraying the queen 
Olympias with her features, and arrayed in her royal robes. The kirtle 
of the Macedonian gueen is also powdered with Margaret’s emblem- 

’ flower,—the daisy. At the end of the volume is an allegorical piece, 
representing queen Margaret and the principal ladies of her court as the 
Virtues. Margaret, wearing her diadem and purple robe, is characterized 
as Faith; king Henry as Honour. To form a correct idea of the 
exquisite delicacy of the illumination as a work of art, it is necessary to 
examine the frontispiece through a strong magnifying-plass, when a 
thousand minute details, unnoticed before, become apparent. The rings 

- on the queen’s fingers, her bracelets and carcanet, display many-coloured 
gems with which they are enriched, and the elegance of the goldsmith’s 
work, and every separate hair of the sable edging to her robe, become 
visible, 

The death of the chivalric veteran by whom Margaret had been held 
in such especial honour, and who was regarded by England as the greatest 
captain of the age, was a severe blow to the court, and a national calamity 
mourned by all classes of the peeple. At this gloomy period, when the 
ill-suecess that attended the arms of England abroad increased the 
clamours of the enemies of the government at home, queen Margaret, for 


4 Tiuswrated edition of L' ives of the Queens of England, vol. ii., by Agnes Strickland 
2 The cognizance of the Tulbots. 
202 
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the first time, afforded a prospect of bringing an heir to the throne. But, 
however evil the times might be, the hopes of paternity were received 
with rapture by the long-childless king. Henry bestowed on Richard 
Tunstal, his squire of the body, whose office it was, according to the 
formal etiquette of the middle ages, to announce publicly to him, for the 
information of the court, this important circumstance, an annuity of 
forty marks from the duchy of Lancaster;! “ because;” continues the 
royal grant, “the said Richard Tunstal, Esq., made unto us the first 
comfortable relation and notice that our most dearly beloved wile, the 
queen, was enceinte, to our most singular consolation, and to all true 
Jiege people’s great joy and comfort.” At the commencement of this 
year, 1453, the king and queen were at Greenwich, for an entry in 
. Margaret’s wardrobe-book of that date bears record of a payment of 
251. 9s. to Richard Bulstrode, apparently the master of the revels, for 
.wages and rewards to tailors and painters for stufis and works for a 
disguising ” (some sort of masque or pageant), made before the king 
and queen at their manor of Pleasaunce, at the feast of Christmas. The 
- same authority proves that the queen was at costs for a painted window 
in the chapel of St. Mary of Pity, Westminster-palace, embellished with 
portraits of the king and herself, kneeling, and offering to the Virgin 
_ Mary; there were the king and queen’s armorial bearings, flourished 
_ With flowers, and the queen’s motto was introduced: what it was, is not 
_mentioned, 
- A few months before the birth of her child, Margaret had to mourn 
over the death of her beloved mother, the high-minded and heroic 
Isabella of Lorraine, who died February 28th, 1458, aged only forty- 
_three.? Margaret’s mourning weeds were blue, probably of that deep, 
,dark, melancholy tint which has recently been called French black. 
. The loss of a mother—of such a mother, too, as Isabella of Lorraine— 
could not have been otherwise than keenly felt by Margaret, who had, 
in childhood and early youth, shared and solaced so many of her trying 
_ adversities. But a heavier calamity than even the death of that dearly 
beloved parent oppressed the royal matron as the dreaded hour of peril 
_and anguish drew near, from which the consorts of monarchs are no 
, more exempted than the wives of peasants, When Margaret was in the 
eighth month of her pregnancy, and the political horizon became daily 
, more gloomy, in anticipation of an event more feared than wished by the 
» majority of the people, king Henry was seized with one of those alarm- 
..ing attacks of malady to which his grandfather, Charles VI. of France, 


’ ¥ Parl rolls, vol. v. p. 318. laugh but once: {t was at a pageant devised 
* 2 King René married, secondly, Jeanne de by her husband; namely, a boat filled with 

< jLaval, who was at that time courted by Mar- _water-pipes, which played on every side, and 
garet’s former lover, the Count de Nevers: completely drenched those spectators who did 
she preferred king René. Gne was of so grave not use someagility in getting out of the way 
a character, that she was never known to Villeneuve. F 
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was subject. The agitating character of public events, and the difficulties 
with which he had “had to contend for the last four years, had been too 
much for a prince of acute sensibility, with hereditary tendency to 
inflammation of the brain. For a time both mind and body sank under 
the accumulated pressure, and he remained in a state that left little hope 
for his life, and none for his reason. Margaret had doubtless been long 
aware of the dark shadow that impended over her royal lord, and felt 
the strong necessity of thinking and acting for him, at seasons when his 
judgment could not be trusted to form decisions for himself. She has 
been blamed for encouraging him to spend his time in pursuits fitter for 
the cloister than the throne; but considering the circumstances of his 
case, her conjugal tenderness and prudence in directing his attention to 
tranquil and sedative amusements, instead of perplexing him with the 
turmoils and strong excitement of politics, are worthy of commendation, 
King Henry was at Clarendon when he was first seized with his dangér- 
ous malady, but after a few days he was, by slow degrees, conveyed to 
his palace at Westminster, 

The reins of empire had now fallen into Margaret’s hands, at a time 
when she was destitute of any efficient counsellor to assist her in sup- 
porting their weight. She had only the alternative of grasping them 
with an energy suitable to the emergency of the crisis, or resigning them 
to the formidable rival of her husband’s title—the duke of York. She 
was in ill-health at this time, oppressed with care and sorrow; but she 
felt the strong necessity of struggling against the feebleness of her sex, 
and the sufferings incidental to her situation. Rallying all the powers of 
her mind, for the sake of her unfortunate husband and his unborn heir, 
she assembled a council of prelates and nobles, and conducted the affairs 
of the realm with singular prudence and moderation. So rigid was her 
economy and self-denial at this period, that for the feeding and main- 
tenance of her whole household she only expended the sum of 7. per 
day,! while the sums she disbursed in charities and other benefactions 
during that year amounted to more than she bestowed on her own per-_ 
sonal adornment. Out of her scanty privy-purse she portioned one of 
her damsels, probably Elizabeth Woodville, in marriage, with 2007.2 To 
three esquires of her household, who suffered with heavy infirmities by 
Divine visitation, the queen gave 67. 6s. 8d.; and when she was at 
Newmarket (this must have been before the king’s illness), she gave to 
two men, whose stable was burnt down, as much as 137, 6s, 8d. 

The poverty of the crown, and the frugal managenient of the queen 
in regard to her civil list, is evidenced by the scantiness of the salaries 
accorded by Margaret, at this epoch, to her officers of state and privy 
councillors. Witness the following examples :-— 


1 Extracts from queen Margaret’s wardrobe-book, 1452—3, preserved in the feet of the 
Juchy of Lancaster. 2 Ibid, 3 Ibid. 
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“To John, viscount Beaumont, seneschal of her manors. .« » « »« £6613 9 


To Laurence Booth, her chancellor . . . . « « «© © « «@ 53 0 0 
To William Cotton, her receiver . . . + »« » = o eo -« « 7010 0 
* * = * * * e 


To Thomas Scales, for his diligent and daily attendance in our council 10 0 0.” 


The next payment is to a person of great importance ; one, indeed, whe 
claimed to be treated as a prince of the royal house of Lancaster, and 
at that time, occupied the post of prime-minister, and was, in con- 
sequence, stigmatized as “ the queen’s favourite.” Her liberality to him 
was not such as to warrant a belief in the scandalous reports of the other 
party, that a personal intimacy subsisted between them, as the follow- 
ing statement of his salary will testify :— 
“To our dearest cousin, Edmund, duke of Somerset, for his good and 
laudable counsel in urgent business, an annuity of my. o! eae MoO 1S ee 

Pitiful as this stipend—allowing for the full difference in the value of 
money in those days—was for the principal minister of a state-cabinct, 
the Lorraine chronicler complains that it was made one of the pretences 
of the Yorkists for their cruel calumnies against the queen, From the 
previous authority we find that— 


“ John Wenlock, knight of the queen’s chamber, had per annum, 407. Her knights of the 
board, forty marks each yearly. Ismania, lady of Scales, Isabella, lady Gray (Elizabeth 
Woodville), lady Margaret Ross, lady Isabella Dacre, and lady Isabella Butler, are mentioned 
as being in immediate attendance on her person. Likewise ten little damsels, and two cham- 
ber-women.” 


The ladies appear to have served her for love, as no mention is made 
of money paid to them. 


“Queen Margaret’s herbman, 100s. per annum. Her twenty-seven armour-bearers, or 
squires, 1430, 4s. 3d. in all. Her twenty-seven valets, 281. 15s. 6d. The queen had a clerk of 
the closet, or private secretary.””1 


‘hese entries afford some idea of the household of queen Margaret, at 
that momentous period of her life when about to become for the first 
time a mother. ‘That event took place on the 13th of October, 1453, 
when she gave birth, in Westminster-palace, to a prince, pathetically 
designated as “the child of sorrow and infelicity.” 

A writ of summons, under the privy seal, was issued to the ladies of 
the highest rank in England, to attend queen Margaret at the ceremony. 
of her purification, or churching, which took place at the palace of West- 
minster on the 18th of November, in the thirty-second of the reign of 
Henry VI. The ladies summoned were the duchesses of Bedford, York, 
Norfolk the elder, Norfolk the younger, Buckingham, Somerset the elder, 
Somerset the younger, Exeter the elder, Exeter the younger, and Suffolk, 
with eight countesses, among whom may be noted the countess of War- 
wick, besides a viscountess and seventeen baronesses.2 There is also an 
eutry in the Pell rolls of the sum of 5547. 16s, 8d. paid to Margaret 
the queen, for a richly embroidered christening-mantle used at the bap- 


1 Extracts from queen Margaret’s Wardrobe-book, 1452-3. 
MS, of Sir Matthew Hale, left by him to the Society of Lincoln’s-Inn : 75, Selden Colas, 
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tism of the prince ; also for twenty yards of russet cloth of gold to array 
the font, and five hundred and forty brown sable backs, for trimming 
herown churching-robe, As the royal infant was born on St. Edward’s- 
day, queen Margaret, in the hope of propitiating the people, bestowed 
that name, so dear to England, on her son. ‘This fair boy, as he is called 
in chronicle, was baptized by Waynflete, bishop of Winchester. Cardi- 
nal Kemp, archbishop of Canterbury, the duke of Somerset, and the 
duchess of Buckingham, were his sponsors. 

King Henry, meantime, continued in a state of the deepest mental 
aberration, the only person in his own palace unconscious of the con- 
summation of the hopes of paternity, the anticipation of which he had, 
a few months before, greeted with transports of joy. His anxious con- 
sort caused him to be removed to Windsor-castle, to try the effect of 
change of air and profound quiet for the restoration of his health and 
sanity ; but his malady continued unabated. The melancholy state of 
her royal husband was the more distressing to queen Margaret, because 
the political agitators who were endeavouring to undermine the throne 
of Lancaster took advantage of her being thus deprived of his protection 
and countenance, to stigmatize the birth of the prince by insinuating 
that he was a supposititious child. Now, as Margaret of Anjou was 
only in her twenty-fourth year, and the king just thirty-three at the 
birth of this infant, there could be no just cause to doubt of his deriving 
his existence from them; and the attempts to throw suspicion on the 
fact emanated, like the calumnies on the birth of the youngest son of 
James II, and his queen, from the political emissaries of the disap- 
pointed heirs-presumptive to the throne. Richard, duke of York, who 
had tacitly occupied that position, was determined not to be superseded 
in the royal succession by the son whom queen Margaret had borne to 
king Henry at this inauspicious juncture, after nine years of barren 
wedlock; and it is palpably evident for what object his partisans endea- 
youred to poison the minds of the people against his infant rival, by 
circulating reports that it was either the fruit of an amour between the 
queen and her unpopular minister, Somerset, or some low-born child 

whom she had cunningly imposed upon the nation as her own, in order 
- to get the whole power of the crown into her own hands, as queen-regent 
during the king’s illness, or queen-mother in the event of his death. It 
was sometimes asserted, by way of variation to these slanders that the 
infant of whom the queen was brought to bed had died, and had been 
replaced by another of the vilest parentage, picked up in the streets, tu 
defraud the rightful heir of the crown. It had been a custom from 
_remote antiquity, both in England and France, for the sovereign, on the 
birth of his eldest son, to solemnly recognize the infant’s claims to his 
paternity by taking him in his arms and blessing him, and then pres 
senting him to his nobles as his veritable offspring and their future lord, 
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This patriarchal ceremonial of state king Henry had not, as yet, been 
able to perform, not a single lucid interval having occurred since the birth 
of the prince ; and it was in consequence asserted, by the parties most 
interested in taking advantage of the domestic calamity in the royal 
family, not that the king could not recognise the infant for his heir, but 
that *‘he would not.” Nor were these sayings confined to the gossip of 
old wives over their ale, for the earl of Warwick publicly proclaimed at 
St. Paul’s-cross, that the child who was called Edward of Lancaster, and 
“the prince,” was the offspring of adultery or fraud, and not the lawful 
issue of the king, who had never acknowledged him for his son, and 
never would.’ Margaret’s indignation at these assertions acting on her 
naturally impetuous temperament, would not allow her to wait patiently 
the chances of the king’s recovery for her justification ; but, as if she 
expected that her integrity would be manifested by God’s especial grace, 
she made a solemn appeal to the paternal instincts of the royal lunatic, 
by introducing his unknown infant into his presence, and urging him to 
bestow his benediction upon it, fondly imagining, no doubt, that at the 
sight of that fair boy, the mysterious voice of nature would assert its 
powerful influence on Henry’s gentle heart, and so rouse a momentary 
glimpse of light and recollection into the darkened chambers of the 
brain. The scene which took place when the child was brought to 
Windsor for this purpose, is thus quaintly but touchingly related i ina 
contemporary letter addressed to the duke of Norfolk by some person in 
the royal household, who was apparently an eye-witness of what he 
describes :— 

“ At the prince’s coming to Windsor, the duke of Buckingham took 
him in his arms and presented him to the king in goodly wise, beseech- 
ing the king to dliss it, and the king gave no manner answer. Nathe- 
less, the duke abode still with the prince in his arms by the king; and 
when he could no manner answer have, the queen came in and took the 
prince in her arms, and presented him in the like form that the duke 
had done, desiring ‘that he should bliss it! But all their labour was 
in vain, for they departed thence without any answer or countenance, 
saving that only once he looked on the prince, and cast down his een 
again, without any more.”* 

“What a subject for an historical painting that scene so simply told, wietl 
without describing, implies the various passions that agitated the presence- 
chamber, the hushed attention of peers, prelates, and councillors of state, 
when the royal wife and mother—she who was not only the partier 

of Henry’s thr( ne, but, till this fearful cloud came over his faculties, sole 
queen of Henry’s heart,—essays her influence, and woos his blessing for 
the lovely boy she offers with impassioned tenderness to his paternal em- 


- t George Chastellain, Chronicle of the Dukes of Burgundy. 2 MS. Letter of Intelli- 
gence, January 1454; edited by Sir Fred. Madden.—ArcheoJogia, vol. xxix. p. 305. 
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brace ; and after her importunity has succeeded in attracting a momen 
tary attention to the infant in her arms, sees the unconscious eye of frenzy 
sullenly withdrawn! ‘This frightful abstraction, this utter forgetfulness 
of the dearest objects of his affection, while it afforded the saddest and 
raost conclusive proof of the hopeless character of the king’s malady, 
was peculiarly distressing to the queen; for as holy Henry was invested 
by the more venerative portion of his subjects with the attributes of a 
saint and prophet, it was asserted that he had manifested, not merely 
yeason in madness, but a miraculous power of discrimination by tacitly 
refusing to sanction the affiliation of the luckless babe. 

The death of cardinal Kemp, who filled the important offices in church 
and state of archbishop of Canterbury and lord chancellor, and had 
assisted Margaret in the government, increased her troubles, and her 
claiming to appoint a successor being resisted by the duke of York’s 
party, brought matters to a crisis. As a preparatory measure for 
depriving Margaret of the regency, the duke of York caused a motion to 
be carried in the house of lords for sending a deputation from their body 
to ascertain the real state of the king, by inquiring his pleasure touching 
the appointments left vacant by the death of the cardinal! The com- 
missioners proceeded to Windsor. They were admitted into his chamber 
and declared their errand ; but the king made no reply, and appeared to 
have lost all consciousness of the things of this world. On the 25th of 
March, 1454, the committee reported to the parliament, ‘“ that they had 
been to wait upon the king at Windsor, and after three interviews with 
him, and earnest solicitation, they could by no means obtain an answer, 
or token of answer, from him.” ? 

When the situation of the king was made known to his peers of parlia- 
ment, they, on the 27th of March, appointed the duke of York “ protector 
and defender of the king during the king’s pleasure, or until such time 
as Edward the prince should come to age of discretion.”® An intention 
was thus manifested of preserving the rights of the reigning family, by 
securing the reversion of this office for an infant not six months old, 
Patents, bearing the name of the king’s letters patent, were read in the 
parliament on the 8rd of April, granting to the infant prince the same 

_allowance that was made for his royal father in the first year of his 
reign, with the yearly fee of two thousand marks only, besides allowances 
for learning to ride, and other manly exercises, “provided the same 
grant be in no ways prejudicial to any grant made to Margaret, queen 
of England.” King Henry, though incapable at that time of business, 
is made, by similar instruments, to create his son Edward prince of 
Wales and earl of Chester. This was confirmed by the hands of all the 
lords, and by the commons in parliament.‘ By the same authority, 
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queen Margaret received the grant of 10002. per annum for life, out of 
the customs and subsidies on wools at the port of Southampton, besides 
sundry manors and hereditaments in the counties of Northampton, 
Southampton, and Oxfordshire, which were confirmed to her by this 
parliament.! ‘These concessions to the queen and her infant boy were 
probably granted, to induce her to acquiesce in the appointment of the 
duke of York to the office of protector. A medical commission of five 
physicians and surgeons was appointed by the duke of York and his 
council to attend on the person of the king, and to watch over his 
health? 

Margaret, meantime, engrossed between the first sweet cares of a 
mother, and the melancholy duty of watching over the fluctuations of 
her royal husband’s afflicting malady,* remained personally passive 
amidst these great political changes. Her party, however, were in a 
state of activity, and claimed for her no less rights than those usually 
allowed to the queen consorts of France during the minority of an heir. 
Her demands are thus quaintly particularized in the sequel of the curious 
letter to the duke of ‘Norfolk before quoted :— 
~ “ Item, the queen hath made a bill [list] of five articles, whereof the first is, that she desireth 
to have the whole rule of this land; the second, that she may make [or appoint] the chancellor 
treasurer, the privy seal, and all other offices of this land, with sheriffs, and all that the king 
should make; the third, that she may give all the bishoprics of this land, and all other bene- 
fices belonging to the king’s gift; the fourth is, that she may have sufficient livelihood 


assigned her for the king, the prince, and herself; but as for the fifth article, I cannot yet 
know what it is.” 


Margaret of Anjou, 


Indeed, in the clauses laid in the queen’s name before the privy council, 
she (in her ignorance of the English constitution) insisted on little less 
than absolute power as queen-regent during the incapacity of her hus- 
band and the minority of her son, This requisition was rejected : soon 
after (and doubtless connected with this movement) the arrest of the duke 
of Somerset took place by the order of the protector York, in the queen’s 
presence-chamber. Margaret resented this insult greatly, but was 
unable to do any thing openly for the protection of her friends. York 


faithful services. From the same authority 
we find the court-dress of the king’s physician 


1 Parliamentary History. 
2 Kymer’s Feedera, The date of this com- 


mission is April 6th, and empowers those 
beloved masters, John Arundel, John Faceby, 
and William Hacliff, physicians, and Robert 
Warreyn and William Marschall, surgeons, to 
administer to the king, at their discretion, 
electuaries, potions, and syrups, confections, 
and laxative medicines, in any form that may 
be thought best; baths, fomentations, embro- 
cations, unctions, plasters, shavings of the 
head, scarifications, and a variety of other 
inflictions in the way of medical treatment, 
John Faceby was the favourite physician 
who had attended king Henry all his life. 
The king granted a pension of 1001. per 
annum to him at the time of his marriage 
with queen Muargeret, as the reward of his 


was a green cloth robe and miniver cap. 

3 There is in the Patent rolls of this year 
an order under the privy seal, dated November 
12, granting to a physician of the name of 
William Hately, in consideration of his faith- 
ful services to king Henry, and at the earnest 
desire of queen Margaret, an annuity for life. 
This physician’s name is not included in the 
medical junta who had been appointed by the 
authority of the duke of York’s council to 
attend on the sovereign, but was probably 
introduced by the anxious solicitude of the 
queen; and as Henry’s convalescence took 
place about this time, we can have little 
doubt of his being irdebted to ta- shill of 
William Hateley for nis cure. 
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proceeded to depose Somerset from his office of captain of Calais, and 
by letters-patent issued in the king’s name, bestowed it on himself. 

Henry VI. began to amend in November: by the ensuing Christmas 
he was so much recovered, that on St. John’s-day he sent his almoner 
to Canterbury with his offering, and his secretary to make his oblation 
at the shrine of St. Edward! From the testimony of a contemporary 
witness, who describes the state of the king at this period, Henry appears 
to have been like a person just awakened from a long dream, when 
reason and convalescence returned. It was then that the infant heir of 
England, whom, during the dark season of his mental malady, his en- 
tirely beloved consort, queen Margaret, had borne, was presented to him, 
—a goodly boy of fifteen months old, whose cherub lips had, perhaps 
been taught to lisp the paternal name. The particulars of Henry’s long- 
delayed recognition of his infant son are thus quaintly related in one of 
the Paston letters, and form a pleasing sequel to the account of his gloomy 
silence when the precious stranger was introduced to his notice a year 
before :*>—‘‘ On Monday at noon the queen came to him, and brought 
my lord prince with her; and then he asked, ‘ What the prince’s name 
was? and the queen told him ‘ Edward ;’ and then he held up his 
hands, and thanked God thereof. And he said he never knew him till 
that time, nor wist what was said to him, nor wist where he had been 
whilst he had been sick, till now; and he asked who were the god- 
fathers ? and the queen told him, and he was well apaid {content}. And 
she told him the cardinal was dead,® and he said he never knew of it till 
this time; then he said, ‘One of the wisest lords in this land was dead.’ 
And my lord of Winchester [bishop] and my lord of St. John of Jeru- 
salem were with him the morrow after T'welfth-day, and he did speak 
to them as well as ever he did; and when they came out they wept for 
joy. And he saith he is in charity with all the world, and so he would 
all the lords were. And now he saith matins of Our Lady, and even- 
song, and heareth his mass devoutly.” 

Margaret took prompt measures for Henry’s restoration to the sove- 
reign authority, by causing him to be conveyed, though still very weak, 
to the house of lords, where he dissolved the parliament,‘ and the duke 
of Somerset was immediately released and reinstated in his former post. 
The triumph of the queen and her party was short-lived The duke 
of York retired to the Marches of Wales, raised an army, by the assist- 
ance of his powerful friends and kinsmen, Salisbury and Warwick, and 
marched towards London, with the intention of surprising the king 
there. All the troops that could be mustered by the exertions of the 
queen and Somerset scarcely amounted to two thousand men. The 
king took up his head-quarters at St. Alban’s, May 22. The royal stan- 
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dard was erected in St. Peter’s-street. ‘lhe duke of York and his men ~ 
were encamped at Heyfield. 

King Henry was not deficient in personal courage, but his holy nature 
revolted from being the cause of bloodshed, and he sent a message to 
the duke of York to ask ‘‘ wherefore he came in hostile array against 
him?” York replied that “He would not lay down his arms, unless 
the duke of Somerset were dismissed from king Henry’s councils, and 
delivered up to justice.” Henry for once in his life manifested some- 
thing of the fiery temperament of a Plantagenet, when this answer was 
reported to him by the agents of the duke of York; for with a loud 
imprecation—the only one he was ever known to utter—he declared, 
that ‘‘ He would deliver up his crown as soon as he would the duke of 
Somerset, or the least soldier in his army; and that he would treat. as 
a traitor every man who should presume to fight against him in the 
field.” The earl of Warwick, who commanded York’s van-guard, 
commenced the attack by breaking down the garden-wall which stood 
between the Key and the Chequer in Hollowell-street,? and led his men 
on through the gardens, shouting, “ A Warwick! a Warwick!” 

The battle lasted but an hour. The king’s army, made up almost all 
of gentlemen, was inferior in numbers, and pent up in the town. They 
fought desperately, and a dreadful slaughter ensued in the narrow 
streets. The king, who stood under his own standard, was wounded in 
the neck with an arrow at the commencement of the fight. He re- 
mained till he was left solus under his royal banner, when he walked 
very coolly into a baker’s shop close by,* where York immediately 
visited him, and bending his knee, bade him “rejoice, for the traitor 
Somerset was slain.” Henry replied, ‘For God’s sake, stop the 
slaughter of my subjects!” York then took the wounded king by the 
hand, and led him first to the shrine of St. Alban’s, and then to his 
apartments in the abbey. When the slaughter, according to his entreaty, 
was stopped, Henry consented to accompany the victor to London on 
the following day, May 24th. 


CHAPTER II, 


Qcren Margaret, on the approach of York’s army, had retired with her 
ladies.and the infant prinee te Greenwich, where she remained in a state 
of agonized suspense during the battle of St. Alban’s, The news of 
the fatal blow the royal cause had received, by the slaughter of her — 
brave friends and the eaptivity of the king her husband, plunged. her 
into a sort of stupor of despair, in which she remained for many hours.§ 
He chamberlain, Sir John Wenlock, whom she had advanced to great 


* ualnre. » [bid. 3 Newcome’s History of St. Alban’s Abbey, p. 257. 
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-honours and loaded with benefits, took that opportunity of forsaking 
her, and strengthening the party of her foe. He was chosen speaker of 
the Yorkist parliament, which king Henry had been compelled to sum- 
mon,' The king’s wound was dangerous, and the alarm and excitement 
he had undergone brought on a relapse of his malady; so that, when 
the parliament assembled at Westminster, July 4th, he was declared 
incapable of attending to public business, and the duke of York was 
commissioned to govern in his name.? 

It was in this parliament, made up of her enemies, that queen Mar- 
garet was for the first time publicly censured for her interference in 
affairs of state, it being there resolved, “that the government, as it was 
managed by the queen, the duke of Somerset, and their friends, had 
been of late a great oppression and injustice to the people.” ® The king 
was petitioned to appoint the duke of York proteetor or defender of 
the realm, “because of his indisposition; and sith he would not come 
down to them, that his commons might have knowledge of him.” Henry 
being then in the duke of York’s power, was not permitted to reject 
this petition; but it was repeated and urged upon him many times 
before he would accede to it. 

As soon as the duke of York got the executive power of the crown 
into his hands, he resigned the custody of the king’s person to the queen, 
and enjoined her to withdraw with him and the infant prince to Hert- 
ford-castle,® without fail. Margaret was not in a condition to resist 
this arrangement; but soon after found means to return to the palace of 
Greenwich with these helpless but precious objects of her eare, and ap- 

peared entirely absorbed in the anxious duties of a wife and mother. 

“Tt seemed,” says one of her French biographers, “‘ by her conduct at 
this period, as if she deemed nothing on earth worthy of her attention 

but the state of her husband’s health and the education of her son, 

-who was a child of early promise.” ® Meantime, however, she strength- 
ened the party of the Red rose, by holding frequent secret conferences, 
in her retreat at Greenwich, with the surviving princes of the Lancas- 
trian family, and the half-brothers of king Henry, the young gallant 
Tudors, who were nearly allied in blood to herself.7 She had gathered 
round her, withal, a band of ardent and courageous young nobles and 

- gentlemen whose fathers were slain at St. Alban’s, and who were pant- 

-ing to. avenge their parents’ blood, : <a 

Having thus prepared herself, Margaret remained no longer passive 

1 Parliamentary History. should be at diet and sojourn in the king’s 

“2 Guthrie. Rapin. Parliamentary Hist. court till the age of fourteen years; allowing 
3 Rapin. yearly to the prince, towards his wardrobe 
4 Thid. and wages, ten thousand marks until tae age 

'& The rights of prince Edward were still of eight years; and from the age of eight till 

and the reversion of the protecto- fourteen years, twenty thousand marks yearly 


rate secured to him when he came of age. It —Rolls of Parliament 
‘was rnacted, also, that the young prince 6 Prevost. 7 Guthrie 
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than the arrival of the eagerly anticipated moment when the king’s re 
covery warranted her in presenting him before his parliament. A great 
meeting of her adherents. was previously convened at Greenwich, 
wnknown to the duke of York, in which the preliminary steps for 
this design were arranged; and on the 24th of February, 1456, king 
Henry entered the house of lords, in the absence of the duke of York 
and the leading members of his faction, and declared, “‘ That being now, 
by the blessing of God, in good health, he did not think his kingdom 
was in any need of a protector,? and requested permission tu resume the 
reins of empire.” ‘The parliament, being taken by surprise at the un- 
expected appearance of their sovereign among them, and the collected 
and dignified manner in which he addressed them, immediately acceded 
to his desire. ‘The same day an order was sent by king Henry to the 
duke of York, demanding the resignation of his office, York, Salisbury, 
and Warwick were fai:ly checkmated by this bold move of the queen, 
and retired into the country. Margaret then caused the heir of the late 
duke of Somerset, Henry Beaufort, to take the office of prime-minister : 
the king confided the seals to his beloved friend Waynflete, bishop of 
Winchester. Henry’s health being still in a perilous state, queen 
Margaret took great pains to amuse him with everything that was likely 
to have a soothing influence, and to keep him in a tranquil frame of 
mind.’ There is, in Rymer’s Fodera, an order in council, stating “ that 
the presence of minstrels was a great solace to the king in his sick state, _ 
and therefore the bailiffs and sheriffs of his counties were required to 
seek for beautiful boys who possessed musical powers, to be instructed 
in the art of minstrelsy and music for his service in his court.” 

The regal authority was, at this period, exercised in his name by queen 
Margaret and her council, with wisdom and ability ; yet the impetuosity 
of her temper betrayed her into the great imprudence of attempting to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the Londoner's, by sending the dukes 
of Buckingham and Exeter with the royal commission into the city, 
for the purpose of trying the parties concerned in a riot in which several 
persons had been slain; but the populace raised a tumult, and would 
not permit the dukes to hold a court. The queen took the alarm, and 
not considering the person of the king safe in London, removed him to 
Shene, where she left him under the care of his brother Jasper, while 
she visited Chester, and other towns in the midland counties, The 
civic records of Bristol prove that she came to that city also, with a 
great company of the nobility, and was well and honourably received. 
Her object was to ascertain how the country gentry stood affected to the 
cause of the crown, Having every reason to confide in the loyal feel- 
ings of that portion of their subjects, Margaret decided on bringing the 
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king mm royal progress through the midland counties, and keeping court 
for a time at Coventry. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic welcorie 
with which the king, queen, and infant prince of Wales were received by 
the wealthy burgesses of that ancient city. On their arrival, Margaret 
was complimented with a variety of pageants, in which patriarchs, evan- 
gelists, and saints obligingly united with the pagan heroes of classic lore in 
offering their congratulations to her on having borne an heir to England, 
and they finished by tendering their friendly aid against all adversaries.! 
There are curious original portraits of Henry VI. and Margaret of 
Anjou, wrought in tapestry, still preserved in St. Mary’s-hall at Cover- 
try, probably the work of a contemporary artist in that species of 
manufacture, which, we need scarcely remind our readers, is not very 
favourable for the delineation of female beauty, but highly valuable as 
affording a faithful copy of the costume and general characteristics of 
the personages represented. Margaret appears engaged in prayer; her 
figure is whole-length ; her hands rest on an open missal, which is before 
her on a table covered with blue cloth ; her head-dress is a hood richly 
bordered with pear-shaped pearls, which hang round her face; on the 
summit of the hood is a crown of fleurs-de-lis, which bends to the shape 
of the hood at the back of the head; behind the hood hangs a veil, 
figured and fringed with pear-shaped pearls, On the temples, and in 
front of the hood, are three oval-shaped gems of great size; she wears 
a rich collar necklace, composed of round pearls and pendant pear- 
shaped pearls. Her dress is cut square on the bust; the sleeves are 
straight at the shoulders, but gradually widen into great fulness, and 
are turned up with ermine: this style is called the rebras sleeve. 
The maternal tenderness of Margaret, and the courageous manner in 
which she had upheld the rights of her royal husband, and devoted 
herself to the care of his health, her brilliant talents, her eloquence and 
majestic beauty, produced a powerful effect on the minds of all whose 
hearts the rancour of party had not steeled against her influence. The 
favourable impression made by her in that district was never for- 
gotten; and Coventry, where she held her court, was ever after s0 
devoted to her service, that it went by the name of queen Margaret’s 
safe harbour. York, Salisbury, and Warwick were summoned to attend 
the council at Coventry; but these lords, mistrusting the queen and 
Somerset, retired to three remote stations,—York to his demesnes on 
the marches, where he had the state and power of a sovereign ; Salisbury 
to his castle of Middleham, in Yorkshire ; and Warwick to his govern- 
~ment of Calais, of which he, unfortunately for the cause of Lancaster 
retained possession.? 
The French and Scotch availed themselves of the internal troubles of 
the reaJm to attack England this year. The Yorkists took advartage of 
} Sharp's Antiquities of Goventry, 2 Hall, Speed. 
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the aggressions of her countrymen to work upon the strong uational 
prejudices, which were more powerfully felt at that era, perhaps, than 
at any other period, to excite the ill-will of the people against the queen ;1 
as if Margaret could have preferred the interests of her aunt’s husband 
to her own, the father of the child whom she loved with such proud. 
and passionate fondness. So alarming, indeed, did the conduct of France. 
appear to Margaret at this crisis, that she was the first to suggest the 
expediency of a reconciliation between the court and the adverse party 
of York and Warwick, that the whole strength of the realm might be ~ 
employed against foreign invaders. York and Warwick, by whom. 
Margaret was equally hated and mistrusted, paid little attention to her 
pacific overtures ; but when king Henry, in the simplicity aud sincerity. 
of his heart, wrote with his own hand a pathetic representation of the 
evils resulting from this protracted strife, and protested, upon the word 
of a Christian and a king, that no vengeanee should be inflicted on any 
individual for past offences against the crown, they felt it was impossible 
to doubt the honour and honesty of his intentions.? 

A general congress or pucification between the belligerent lords was 
then resolved upon. ‘To the lord mayor of London, Sir Godfrey Boleyn, 
was assigned the arduous office of guardian of the public tranquillity on 
this extraordinary occasion; ten thousand of the citizens were armed, 
and patrolled the streets day and night as a national guard, to prevent 
the plunder and bloodshed that were only too likely to arise from 
quarrels between the followers of the hostile peers. On the 15th of 
January, 1458, the earl of Salisbury, with five hundred men, arrived, 
and took up his quarters at his own mansion at Coldharbour. The 
duke of York, with four hundred, lodged at Baynard’s-castle. The 
earl of Warwick arrived from Calais in February, with a pompous 
retinue of six hundred men in scarlet coats. . The dukes of Somerset 
and Exeter, with eight hundred followers, lodged without Temple- 
bar, in and about Holborn, and other places in the suburbs. ‘The 
earl of Northumberland, and his kinsman, lord Egremont, maintained 
the feudal state of the Perecys* by bringing fifteen hundred followers, 
being more numerously attended than any of the other adherents of 
the Red rose. How such a congress ever came to anything in the 
shape of an amicable treaty, remains among the most marvellous of 
historic records. ‘Two whole months were spent in fierce debates and 
angry recriminations, before the mediations of the archbishop of Canter 
bury and the other prelates produced the desired effect. The king was 
éasily satisfied, requiring nothing more than a renewal of homage, in 
_ Which the names of queen Margaret and her son, Edward, prince of — 
‘Wales, were to be included; but the lords demanded pecuniary compen« 
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sation of each other for the damage they had sustained, not only in the 

plundering of their respective castles and estates, but for the loss of 

kinsmen.} 

The king and queen, who had not considered it prudent to trust their 
persons before among the armed negotiators of the peace, made a public 
entry into London, and took up their abode, March 27th, in the bishop’s 
palace, which was a central position. The feast of the Annunciation was 
appointed as a day of public thanksgiving for this pacification, when 
‘Henry and Margaret, wearing their crowns and royal robes, and attended 
by all the peers and prelates, walked in solemn procession to St. Paul’s 
cathedral. In token of the sincerity of their reconciliation, the teading 
members of the lately adverse factions walked hand in hand together, 
being paired aceording to the degree of deadly animosity that had pre- 
viously divided them. The duke of Somerset, coupled with the earl of 
Salisbury, his ancient foe, headed the procession, followed by the duke 
of Exeter and the earl of Warwick, in unwonted fellowship. Then, 
behind the king, who walked alone, came the duke of York, leading 
queen Margaret by the hand, apparently on the most loving terms with 
each other. The delight of the citizens of London at this auspicious 
pageant manifested itself, not only in acclamations, bonfires, and other 
signs'and tokens of popular rejoicings, but called forth some of the halt- 

ing lyrical effusions of their bards in commemoration2 No sooner was 
“this dissimulated love-day,” as Fabyan calls it, over, than York with- 
drew to the Marches, Salisbury to Yorkshire, and Warwick to his 
government of Calais.® He was at that time lord admiral by patent, 
and thus: the whole naval force of England was at the duke of York’s 
command. 

The animosity between the queen and Warwick was not of a political 
nature alone, but was marked with all the bitter and vindictive feelings 
of private hatred. It was possible for Margaret to assume an appear- 
ance of regard for York, but she never could mask her antipathy to 
Warwick, from whose lips had first proceeded scandalous imputations on 
her honour,—an injury no woman can be expected to forgive, much less 

-a queen. Warwick complained of the rigour with which the queen 
caused an inquiry to be pushed against him, for a recent act of piracy 
he had committed by plundering the Lubeck fleet on the high seas: he 


a CTC 


1 The duke of York actually consented to sum to be divided among her younger chil 
pay the widow of his great enemy, Edmund, dren. Warwick and Salisbury paid two thou- 
duke of Somerset, 50001. to console her for the sand marks to the yomicer sons of lord 
sage of her husband, slain at St. Alban’s; this Clifford. Here is a specimen -— 

“ Our sovereign lord God keep alway, 
And the queen and archbishop of Canterbury, 
And other that have laboured to make this loye-day,— 
O God preserve them! we pray heartily, 
And London for them full diligently : 
Rejoice, England, in concord and unitie !—Cottonian MSS., Vespasian, B. 
3 Rapin. Public Acts "xvi. p.111,8& 
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xccused her of insincerity in the recent act of reconciliation, and of 
having little regard for the glory of the English arms, These expres- : 
sions, being repeated in the city, caused a seditious tumult against | 
the queen, in which her attorney-general was killed: the governors of — 
Furnival’s, Clifford’s, and Barnard’s inns, with Taylor (the alderman of — 
the ward in which the fray took place), were committed to prison. 
This was followed by a personal attack on Warwick by the royal ser- — 
vants, as he was returning from the council at Westminster-palace.! | 
Warwick construed this riot into a premeditated plot devised by the 
queen for his destruction. Margaret retaliated the charge, by accusing 
him of causing a tumult at the palace; and, according to Fabyan, she 
actually procured an order in council for him to be arrested and com: 
mitted to the Tower. This fracas, whether originating in design or 
accident, occurred in a fatal hour to the queen, by affording a plausible 
excuse to the great triumvirs of the adverse party, York, Salisbury, and 
Warwick, for drawing the sword once more against the house of Lan- | 
caster, which was never again sheathed till it had drunk the life- 
blood of those nearest and dearest to Margaret,—her husband and her | 
son. 
King Henry, leaving his queen to struggle with the storm she had | 
raised, retired to pass: that Easter at the abbey of St. Alban’s, At his — 
departure, haying’ nought else to bestow, he ordered his best robe to 
be given to the prior: His treasurer heard the command with constermna- — 
tion, well knowing the poverty of the royal wardrobe was such, that 
Henry had no other garment suitable for state occasions, nor the means 
of providing one at his need ; so stepping up to the prior, he offered to 
redeem the robe for fifty marks, Henry unwillingly complied with this 
prudent arrangement, but he charged the prior to follow him to London 
for the money, which he made the reluctant treasurer disburse in his 
presence. The’ following June, 1459, the court departed from the 
metropolis. Queen Margaret took the king in progress through the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, and Cheshire, under the pretence of 
benefiting his health by change of air and sylvan sports, Her real 
object was to display in that district the beauty and engaging manners 
of their son, the young prince of Wales, then in his sixth year, a child 
of singular promise, for whom she engaged the favour of all the nobles 
pnd gentlemen in those loyal counties, by causing him to distribute 


1 According to Fabyan, the dispute com- 
menced while Warwick was in the council- 
chamber, and originated in an assault made 
by one of the king’s servants on a person be- 
longing to his retinue. Stowe and Polydore 
Vergil assert that Warwick’s man was the 
aggressor, who severely wounded the king’s 
,servant; whereupon the black guard (as the 
‘scullions, cooks, and kitchen band were called), 
armed with clubs, spits, and cleavers rusbed 


forth to revenge their comrade. In the midst 


uf this fray the council broke up, and War 


wick, coming forth to take barge, was imme ~ 


diately assailed by the culinary champions of 
the palace ; and so fierce an attack was made 
upon his person, that it was with difficulty he 
fought his way to the barge with his retinue, 
many of whom were severely maimed amd 
wounded. 
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little silver swans, his badge, wherever he came, and to all who pressed 
to look upon him. Margaret displayed peculiar tact in adopting, tor 
her boy, the well-remembered device which had distinguished his re- 
nowned ancestor, Edward III., whose name he bore. So well were her 
impassioned pleadings in his behalf seconded by the loveliness and win- 
ning behaviour of the princely child, that ten thousand men wore his 
livery at the battle of Blore-heath. 

King Henry was then at Coleshill, in Warwickshire; and Margaret, 
fearing for his safety, sent lord Audley to intercept the earl of Salisbury, 
then on his march from Middleham-castle, with a reinforcement of four 
or five thousand Yorkists. Margaret sternly bade Audley bring Salis- 
bury before her, dead or alive. Audley posted himself on Blore-heath 
at the head of ten thousand Cheshiremen, distinguished by the red 
rosette of Lancaster, and their leaders by the silver swans worn on their 
breasts in honour of Edward, prince of Wales. Nearly three thousand 
of the flower of Cheshire, cavaliers and yeomen, perished with Audley 
their leader. When Margaret, who witnessed the conflict from the 
tower of Muccleston church, beheld the fall of Audley’s banner, she fled 
to Eccleshall-castle.1 King Henry, who was dangerously ill at Coles- 
hill, lay stretched on a pallet during the battle, and the only token of 
consciousness he gave was, that when his people were removing him, he 
asked in a feeble voice, “ Who had got the day?” Salisbury, through 
this victory, was enabled to form a junction with the duke of York’s 
army ; and it was expected that the duke, who now boldly asserted his 
title to the crown, would speedily attain the object to which all his 
actions for the last twelve years had tended. 

The energies of queen Margaret’s mind increased with the perils and 
difficulties with which the cause of her royal husband was beset. She 
had for the first time in her life looked upon a battle, and though it was 
the disastrous defeat of Blore-heath, far from being dismayed or regard- 
ing it as the death-blow to the hopes of Lancaster, it appears to have 
had the effect of rousing a dormant faculty within her soul,—the courage 
and enterprise of a military leader. Hitherto she had fought her 
enemies from the cabinet; now she had caught the fierce excitement of 
_ her combative nobles, aud kindled with the desire of asserting the rights 
of her husband and her son in battle-fields. It must be remembered 
that this martial fever was one of the epidemics of the times in which 
_ Margaret of Anjou lived, that the warlike blood of Charlemagne was 

thrilling in her veins, and, moreover, that she was the countrywoman, 

- and was born the contemporary, of Joan of Arc. Having fallen back to 

Coventry, she there made a general rally of the friends of Lancaster, 

and succecded in getting together an efficient army once more; and 

before the end of October, finding the king sufficiently recovered to 
' Pennant. 
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take the field in person, she prevailed with him to march to Ludlow, 
where the duke of York and his adherents were assembled in warlike 
array: 

So greatly had the popularity of king Henry increased, in consequence 
of his appearance in the provinces, that the duke of York, to his astonish- 
ment and confusion, found his own vassals so little disposed to fight 
against the anointed sovereign, that he thought proper to circulate a 
report of the king’s death, and caused a solemn mass for the repose of 
his soul to be sung in his camp at Ludeford,—supposing that he might 
by this ruse deprive his adversaries of the sacred shield of Henry’s 
name. But the sturdy marchers showed not a whit more inclination to 
attack the queen, or impugn the title of the infant son of Henry, than 
they had done to draw the sword against himself. Margaret, having 
good information of what was passing in the enemy’s camp, caused a 
pardon to be proclaimed in the king’s name to all who would return te 
their allegiance. This was, in the first instance, treated with contempt 
by the Yorkist leaders, who replied, ‘“ They knew better than to rely on 
such a staff of reed, or buckler of glass, as the promises of the king 
under his present guidance.”! Urged by his energetic consort, Henry 
then advanced within a mile of Ludlow. The duke of York, relying on 
Henry’s conscientious antipathy to fighting, endeavoured to play over 
the same game he had, under similar circumstances, done at Burnt- 
heath, by addressing a letter to him full of protestations of his loyal 
and good intentions, and praying his sovereign to redress the grievances 
of the people by eschewing his evil counsellors. But Henry, while under 
the immediate influence of Margaret’s master-mind, showed he was not 
to be trifled with, and therefore answered the letter of the insurgents by 
marching up to the gates of Ludlow, where the royal pardon was again 


proclaimed. This being followed by the submission or desertion of — 


many of the Yorkist soldiers, the duke, with his second son, Edmund, 
earl of Rutland, fled to Ireland ; and the earls of Salisbury and Warwick, 
with the heir of York, Edward earl of March, sailed for Calais, leaving 
the duchess of York to defend the castle as she could. She and her two 
youngest sons were made prisoners by the king, who sacked and plun- 
dered the town and castle of Ludlow to the bare walls.? Such was 
the result of the first campaign that was shared by the queen, and, 
if we are to credit the assertions of all historians, directed by her 
counsels, 

The signal victory having been happily achieved without bloodshed, 
Margaret returned in triumph, with her royal spouse, to her trusty friends 
at Coventry, where Henry summoned a parliament to meet Novem- 


ber 20th.’ King Henry appears to have been more offended at the masa 


that was said for his soul in the camp of his enemies, than at any of their _ 
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less innocent acts of treason. It is mentioned with peculiar acrimony, 
in the bill of attainder passed against York and his party by this parlia- 
ment, as the very climax of their villanies. For the security of Margaret 
and the young prince, a new and solemn oath of allegiance was framed 
and sworn to by the peers and prelates of this parliament, in which each 
liegeman, after engaging to do his true devoir to king Henry, added these 
words,—“ Also to the weal, surety, and preserving of the person of the 
most high and benign princess Margaret, the queen, my sovereign lady, 
and of her most high and noble estate, she being your wife; and also to 
the weal, surety, and honour of the person of the right high and mighty 
prince Edward, your firstborn son.”? The king, by the authority of the 
same parliament, granted to queen Margaret the manor of Cosham, with 
the appurtenances, in Wilts, and 202. yearly out of the aulnage of cloth 
in London, in exchange for the manor of Havering-bower, which had 
been settled on her.? 

The triumph of the royal cause was brief; Calais and the naval power 
of England were at the command of Warwick, and from that quarter 
the portentous storm-clouds began once more to threaten. Margaret 
was, at this period, personally engaged in courting popularity among the 
aristocracy of Norfolk. Dame Margaret Paston describes some of he 
proceedings, in a familiar epistle to her husband, which is too rich 
a specimen of the manners of the times, and of the arts used by the 
queen to ingratiate herself individually with the ladies of Norfolk, to be 
omitted. 

Letrer FRoM MARGARET PasTON. 


“ As for tidings, the queen came into this town‘ on Tuesday last, past afternoon, and abode 
there till it was Thursday three o’clock; and she sent after my cousin, Elizabeth Clere, by 
Sharinham, to come to her, and she durst not disobey her commandment, and came to her. 
And when she came in the queen’s presence, the queen made 1ight much of her, and desired her 
to have a husband, the which ye shall know of hereafter; but, as for that, he is never the 
nearer than before. The queen was right well pleased with her answer, and reported her of 
the best wise, and saith, ‘ By her troth she saw no jantylwoman, since she came into Norfolk, 
that she liked better than she doth her.’ When the queen was here, 1 borrowed my cousin 
Elizabeth Clere’s device [necklace], for I durst not for shame go with my beads amongst so 
many fresh gentlewomen as here were at that time.” 


How vigilant and unremitting a scrutiny Margaret kept upon the 
conduct of the nobility and gentry at this period, and how minute and 
particular was the information she contrived to obtain of all their 
actions, and even of the proceedings of their servants, may be gathered 
from the following extract from a contemporary letter, addressed to Sir 
John Paston :— 


“| beseech you to remember that I have aforetime been accused unto the king's highness 
. (ue queen’s for owing my poor goodwill and service unto my lord of York and others, &c., 
whereof [ suppose that Sir Thomas Bingham is remembered that I brought him once from my 
Jady (duchess of Norfolk) a purse and five marks (31. 6s. 8d.) therein ; and to Sir Philip Went- 
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worth another, and a hundred shillings therein, for their goodwill and advice therein to my 
lady, and all of us that were appealed for that case. Notwithstanding the king wrote to my 
lord,! by the means of the duke of Somerset, ‘that we should be avoided from him, an¢ 
within this two years we were, in like wise, laboured against to the queen, so that sh¢ 
~rote to my lord te avoid us, saying, ‘ that the king and she could, nor might, in no ways be 
asured of him and my lady, as long as we were about him;’ and much other things, as may 
be sufficiently proved by the queen’s writing, under her own signet and sign manual.” 


The band of veterans which Warwick brought from Calais had 
Avelled into a puissance, whose numbers have been variously reported 
by historians from twenty-five thousand to forty thousand men. With 
this force he and his military é/éve, Edward, earl of March, triumph- 
antly entered London, July 2nd, 1460, the citizens throwing open the 
cates for their admittance. On the 9th of the same month, they mea- 
sured swords with the royal army at Northampton. So ardently 
devoted to her service did queen Margaret find the chivalry whom she 
had arrayed beneath the banner of the red rose to defend the rights of 
her husband and her son, that, imagining herself secure of victory, she 
induced the king to quit the town of Coventry, and crossing the river 
Nene, to encamp with his army in the plain between Harsington and 
Sandifford.2. The fiery heir of York then advanced his father’s banner, 
and attacked the host of Lancaster at seven in the morning, with one of 
his tremendous charges. ‘The battle lasted but two hours, and was 
decided by the treachery of lord Grey de Ruthyn, who admitted the 
Yorkists into the heart of the royal camp. “ ‘len thousand tall Ene- 
lishmen,” says Hall, “ were slain or drowned in attempting to repass the 
river, and king Henry himself, left all lonely and disconsolate, was taken 
prisoner.” 

The dukes of Somerset and Buckingham were the leaders of the royal 
army. Buckingham was slain in the battle, where also fell another _ 
stanch friend of Margaret and the cause of the Red rose, John Talbot, 
earl of Shrewsbury, a son not unworthy of his renowned sire, “ Talbot, 
our good dogge,” as he was called in the quaint but significant parlance 
cf his party. Somerset escaped to fulfil a darker destiny. Queen Mar- 
garet was not herself in the battle ; but, with her boy, the infant hope of 
Lancaster, was posted at a short distance from the scene of action, on a 
spot whence she could command a prospect of the field, and communi- 
cate with her generals. When, however, she witnessed the treachery of 
lord Grey, and the headlong rush of her disordered troops to repass the 
river they had crossed that morning so full of hope and ardour, the pride 
and courage of the royal heroine yielded to maternal terror; and, forget- ; 
ful of every other consideration but the preservation of her boy, she fled 
precipitately with him and a few faithful followers towards the bishopric — 
of Durham, But Durham was no place of refuge for the queen, wha : 

1 John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, in whose household the writer, R. Southwell, had aa 
appointment. 2 Hat Lingard, ‘ 
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had previously incurred the ill-will of the citizens by some arbitrary 
measure or imprudent burst of temper. 

William of Worcester declares that queen Margaret and the prince of 
Wales were actually captured, while flying from Eggeshall to Chester, 
by John Cleger, one of lord Stanley’s servants, and spoiled of all her 
jewels ; but while they were rifling her baggage, of which her attendants 
had charge, she seized an opportunity of escaping with the prince. On 
the road she was joined by the duke of Somerset, and, after a thousand, 
perils, succeeded in reaching Harlech-castle, an almost impregnable 
fortress, in North Wales, where she was honourably received and man- 
fully protected by Dafyd ap Jeuan ap Hinion, a Welsh chieftain, who, 
In stature and courage, resembled one of the doughty Cambrian giants 
of metrical romance! In this rocky fastness, which appeared as if 
formed by nature for the shelter of the royal fugitives, they remained 
safe from the vindictive pursuit of their foes, while the unfortunate 
king was conducted to London by those whom the fortunes of war had 
rendered the arbiters of his fate. He was treated with external marks 
of respect by the victors; but was compelled by them to summon a 
parliament for the purpose of sanctioning their proceedings, and repro- 
bating those of his faithful friends. During the interval before it met 
at Westminster, and while all parties remained in uncertainty as to 
what had become of the queen and the prince of Wales, Henry was 
removed for a short time to Eltham, and permitted to recreate himself 
with hunting and field-sports, in which, notwithstanding his mild and 
studious character, Henry VI. appears to have taken much pleasure. 

The duke of York, having received the news of the signal triumph 
of his party, entered London October 10th, at the head of a retinue 
of five hundred horsemen, with the sword of state borne before him, 
and, riding straight to Westminster, passed through the hall into the 
house of lords, advanced to the regal canopy, and laid his hand upon the 
throne, with a gesture and look implying that he only waited for an. 

-invitation to take possession of it. Buta dead silence prevailed, even 
among his own partisans, which was at length broken by the archbishop 
of Canterbury asking him “If he would be pleased to visit the king?” 
**T know of no one in this realm who onght not, rather, to visit me,” 
was the haughty rejoinder of the duke. With these words he angrily 
left the house. The peers by whom these rival claims were to be 
decided had, to a man, sworn their liegemen’s oaths to king Henry, and 
to him they actually propounded the question as to which had the legal 
claim to the crown, himself or his cousin. Richard, duke of York? 
Henry, though a captive in the power of his rival, replied in thesa 
words: ‘‘ My father was king; his father was also king: I have worn 
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the crown forty years, from my cradle; you haye all sworn fealty to 
me as your sovereign, and your fathers have done the like to my father 
and grandfather. How, then, can my right be disputed?! He agreed, 
nevertheless, to recognise the duke of York as his successor, on which 
condition the crown was guaranteed to himself during the rest of his 
life. Henry was next compelled by those who had the custody of his 
person, to give the regal sanction to a peremptory mandate for the 
return of his consort and son to the metropolis, : 

Margaret was a fugitive, without an army, without allies, kindred, 
or money, when she received this summons, together with the intel- 
ligence that the rights of her boy had been passively surrendered by 
his unfortunate sire to the hostile princes of the line of York. Tidings 
that would have overwhelmed any other female with despair, had the 
effect of rousing all the energies of her nature into a resistless deter- 
mination of purpose which, for a time, redeemed the cause of Lancaster 
from ruin. The king of Scotland was the son of a Lancastrian 
princess; she resolved on trying the efficacy of a personal application 
to that monarch for assistance in this emergency. Having caused a 
report to be circulated that she was raising forces in France, Margaret 
quitted her rocky eyrie among the wilds of Snowdon, where her beauty, 
her courage, and the touching circumstances under which she appeared, 
fiad created among her loyal Welsh adherents an interest not unlike 
that which is occasionally felt for the distressed queens of tragedy and 
romance. The popular Welsh song, Murwel iti Peggy ban,? is said to 
have been the effusion of the bards of that district on the occasion of her 
departure. y 

The communication between Wales and Scotland was facilitated for 
Margaret by the proximity of Harlech-castle to the ‘Menai,’ on which 
it is supposed she embarked with her son and a few trusty followers.’ 
She landed in Scotland safely with her boy, but found the whole 
‘country filled with mourning on account of the loss of their king, 
James [I., her energetic ally, who was slain by the bursting of one of 
his own cannon, at the siege of Roxburgh-castle. His queen, Mary 
of Gueldres, a princess of a kindred spirit to the royal heroine of the 
Red rose, had continued the siege, taken the castle, and was then at 
Edinburgh, assisting at the successive solemnities of the funeral of her 
deceased lord and the coronation of her little son, James III. Margaret 
‘and her boy were very differently situated from the victorious queen- 
mother of Scotland and that royal minor, to whom they came in their 
destitution and sore distress as fugitives and suppliants. They excited, — 
however, universal sympathy at Dumfries, and were so well received, 
that Margaret determined to take up her abode at the monastic college ‘ 
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of Lineluden, near that city, where she was hospitably entertained by 
James Lindsay, the provost, who was keeper of the privy seal to the 
queen-mother of Scotland. Part of the venerable pile where Margaret 
of Anjou and her company found an asylum at this crisis is still in 
existence, picturesquely situated where the water of Cluden empties 
itself into the Nith. From Lincluden the fugitive English queen 
despatched letters to the king and the queen-regent of Scotland, announc- 
ing her arrival in that realm, and craving hospitality and succour in her 
distress. Nothing could be more friendly and consoling than the 
manner in which the royal widow of Scotland, who was nealy related 
both by blood and marriage to the house of Lancaster, responded to the 
appeal of her unfortunate guest, whom she treated in all respects as, her 
equal! She came in state, with the young king, her son, to welcome 
her and the prince of Wales, and cheered her with promises of assist- 
ance, A conference between the two queens and their counsellors took 
place at Lincluden, and lasted twelve days.? The exchequer records of 
Scotland bear witness that this conference was not a dry one, for there 
is an entry of charges “for three pipes of French white wine, sent to 
the college of Lincluden, and drank at the time the queen was there 
with the queen and prince of England.” 

The conferences at Lincluden terminated very satisfactorily for Mar- 
garet, who obtained both the loan of money and the promise of troops, 
While the armament was preparing, she was kindly entertained by her 
friend the Scottish queen, whom she accompanied to Falkland, and other 
of the royal residences of that realm. The following notices connected 
with her visit to Scotland are preserved in the Exchequer rolls, 27th of 
August, 1460 :— 

“ Payment made to Duncan Dundas, for the expenses of Margaret of England staying with 
our lady the queen, incurred by bringing her to the parts of Scotland, by order of the keeper 
of the privy seal, of the sum xviilt. xiis.; and for the wages of two grooms of the prince of 
England abiding in Falkland, for the keeping of the horses of the said prince thirteen days, 
each of them receiving eight pennies a-day, and amounting in the whole to xvis. viiid.” 

The royal child for whom this equestrian establishment was provided 
at the expense of the court of Scotland, had not completed his seventh 
year. Not all the respect and consideration, however, with which her- 
self and her boy were treated in that hospitable realm, could tempt 
queen Margaret to prolong her stay one hour longer than was necessary 
to. place her at the head of an army. She then crossed the Scottish 

border, unfurled the banner of the Red rose, and, strengthened by all 
the chivalry of Northumberland, Cumberland, Lancashire, and West- 
moreland, presented herself at the gates of York, before the leaders of 
the White rose party were fully aware that she was in England. At 
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York she convened a council of the lords ot her party, and declared her 
determination of marching directly to London, for the purpose of deli- 
vering her captive lord, king Henry, from the hands of his enemies; ana 
the resolution was unanimously adopted.? 

The duke of York, who had by no means anticipated this prompt and 
bold response to the proclamation he had enforced his royal captive to 
send to the fugitive queen, left London with the earl of Salisbury, at 
the head of such forces as could be hastily collected, to check the fierce 
carcer of the lioness whom they had rashly roused from her slumberous 
stupor of despair. On Christmas-eve the duke reached his strong 
castle of Sandal, where, with five thousand men, he determined to await 
the arrival of his son Edward, who was raising the border forces. 

Before this could be effected, queen Margaret advanced to Wakefield, 
and appearing under the walls of Sandal-castle, defied the duke to meet 
her in the field day after day, and used so many provoking taunts on 
“his want of courage in suffering himself to be tamely braved bya 
woman,”? that York, who certainly had had little reason to form a very 
lofty idea of Margaret’s skill as a military leader, determined to come 
forth and do battle with ber. ‘Sir Davy Hall, his old servant, repre- 
sented to him “that the queen was at the head of eighteen thousand 
men, at the lowest computation, and advised him to keep within his 
castle, and defend it till the arrival of his son with the border forces.” 
The duke, disdaining this prudent counsel, indignantly replied,—“ Ah, 
Davy, Davy! hast thou loved me so long, and wouldest thou have me 
dishonoured? ‘Thou never sawest me keep fortress when I was regent 
in Normandy, where the dauphin himself with his puissance came to 
besiege me, but like a man, and not like a bird in a cage, I issued and 
fought with mine enemies,—to their loss ever, Ithank God! And if I 
have not kept myself within walls for fear of a great and strong prince, 
nor hid my face from any man living, wouldest thou that I, for dread 
of a scolding woman, whose only weapons are her tongue and her nails, 
should incarcerate myself, and shut my gates? Then all men might 
of me wonder, and report to my dishonour, that a woman hath made 
me a dastard, whom no man could ever yet prove a coward.”8 The 
duke concluded by declaring his intention to advance his banner in the 
name of God and St. George; then with his brother-in-law, the earl 
of Salisbury, he issued from his stronghold and sct his battle in array, 
in the hope of driving his female adversary from the field.4 

Margaret had drawn up her puissance in three bodies. The centrat 
force was commanded by Somerset, under her directions; but it is by 
no means certain that she played the Amazon by fighting in person, on 
this or any other occasion. ‘The other two squadrons were ambushed 
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to the right and left, under the orders of the earl of Wiltshire aud lord 
Clifford; and as soon as York had entered the plain, and was engaged 
by the vanguard, they closed him in on either side, “ like,” says Hall, 
‘‘a fish in a net, or a deer in a buck-stall ; so that in less than half an 
hour he, manfully fighting, was slain, and his army discomfited.” Two 
thousand of the Yorkists lay dead on the field, and the ruthless Clifford, 
on his return from the pursuit, in which he had slain the young earl of 
Rutland in cold blood on Wakefield-bridge, severed the head of the duke 
of York from his lifeless body, crowned it with paper, and presented it 
to queen Margaret on the point of a lance, with these words : “‘ Madame, 
your war is done. Here is your king’s ransom.”! The Lancastrian 
peers who surrounded the queen raised a burst of acclamation, not 
unmixed with laughter, as they directed the attention of their royal 
mistress to the ghastly witness of their triumph. Margaret at first 
shuddered, turned pale, and averted her eyes, as if affrighted by the 
horrid spectacle thus unexpectedly offered to her gaze; but the instine- 
tive emotions of woman’s nature were quickly superseded by feelings 
of vindictive pleasure, and when she was urged to look again upon “ this 
king without a kingdom,” who had endeavoured to wrest the crown of 
England from her husband and her son, she looked and laughed— 
laughed long and violently, and then commanded the head of her fallen 
foe to be placed over the gates of York.? She likewise ordered the earl 
of Salisbury, who was among the prisoners, to be led to the scaffold the 
following day, and caused his head to be placed by that of his friend 
and brother-in-law, the duke of York.8 In the blindness of her pre- 
sumption, when issuing these orders, she bade the ministers of her 
vengeance “take care that room were left between the heads of York 
and Salisbury for those of the earls of March and Warwick, which she 
intended should soon keep them company.” 

The demons of war were now let loose in all their destroying fury, 
and the leaders of the rival parties emulated each other in deeds of blood 
and horror. Edward, earl of March, won a battle at Mortimer’s-cross, 
February 1st, which was followed by a sanguinary execution, in reprisal 
for his brother’s murder, and the outrage offered to his father’s remains. 
Queen Margaret, however, pushed on impetuously to the metropolis, 
' witu tie intention of rescuing her captive lord from the thraldom in 
which he had been held ever since the battle of Northampton. It must 
have been at this time she published two remarkable manifestoes, ad- 
‘dressed to the English people, asserting the right of her royal consort, 
and her determination to uphold his cause and that of the prince their 
son against all false and evil-disposed traitors, and endeavouring at the 
same time to counteract the report that her northern allies hae received 
from her the promise of pillaging all England south of the Trent. She 
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added a second manifesto, in the name of her young son, much to tho 
game purpose, but meant more particularly to reassure the city of 
London; for young Edward is made to assert how improbable it was 
“that he, descended of the blood-royal, and inheriting the pre-eminence 
of the realm, should intend the destruction of that city, which is our- 
lord’s [king Henry’s] greatest treasure.” The address concludes with 
most earnest entreaties for all men to have such care of king Henry’s 
royal person, “that by the malice of the said traitor [York] he may 
take no hurt.”? 

While Margaret was thus providing as far as possible for the safety of 
her consort, Warwick, at the head of his puissance, and leading his royal 
prisoner in his train, intercepted her army, took possession of St. Alban’s, 
and filled the streets with archers to oppose her passage. When the 
queen attempted to pass through the town, she was driven ‘back by a 
storm of arrows from the market-place; but, with dauntless intrepidity, 
she forced her way through a lane into St. Peter’s-street, and drove 
Warwick’s archers back upon the vanguard of his army, which was 
encamped on Barnet-heath. Here a furious conflict took place, almost 
hand to hand, neither party giving quarter. Warwick’s army was 
chiefly composed of Londoners, who proved no match for the stout 
northern men whom Margaret kept pouring upon them, Lovelace, who 
commanded a large body of the city bands, having a secret understand- 
ing with the queen, kept aloof till the fortunes of the day were decided 
in her favour. On the approach of night, the Yorkists dispersed and 
fled, leaving their royal prisoner, king Henry, nearly alone in a tent, 
with lord Montague, his chamberlain, and two or three attendants, ex- 
posed to considerable peril. 

The queen was not herself aware of the proximity of her captive ve 
to the scene of her triumph, till his faithful servant, Howe, ran to lord 
Clifford’s quarters to announce the fact. Attended by Clifford, she flew 
to greet him, and they embraced with the most passionate tokens of joy? 
Margaret exultingly presented the young prince of Wales, who had been 
her companion during the perils of that stormy day, to his enfranchised 
rire and sovereign, and requested Henry to bestow knighthood on the 
gallant child, and thirty more of their adherents, who had particularly 
distinguished thernselves in the fight. This ceremonial completed, the 
king, with his victorious consort, the prince of Wales, and the northern 
lords, went immediately to return thanks to God, in the abbey-church ox 
St. Alban’s, for the deliverance of the king. They were received by the 
abbot and monks with hymns of triumph at the church-door, After 
this solemn office was performed, the king and queen were conducted to 
their apartments in the abbey, where they took up their abode.® 


! Hurl. MS., kindly communicated by the Rey mae Tomlinson, 
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The queen sullied her victory by the execution of the lord Bonville 
and Sir ‘lhomas Kyriel. Some historians have said they were beheaded 
in the presence of herself and the young prince her son, in defiance of 
king Henry’s promise “that their lives should be spared, if they re- 
mained in the tent with him to assist in protecting him during the rout 
at St. Alban’s.” Unfortunately for Margaret, the provocations she had 
received were of a nature calculated to irritate her, no less as a woman 
than asa queen. ‘The imputations which had been cast by party malice 
on the legitimacy of her son, had naturally kindled the bitterest indig- 
nation in her heart, and the attempt to exclude him from the suceession, 
in favour of the hated line of York, acting upon her passionate maternal 
love and pride, converted all the better feelings of her nature into fierce 
and terrific impulses ; till at length the gracefulattributes of mind and 
manners by which the queen—the beauty, and the patroness of learning 
—had been distinguished, were forgotten in the ferocity of the Amazon 
and the avenger. 

The parties of the rival roses were so nicely balanced, in point of 
physical force, at this period, that one false step on either side was sure 
to prove fatal to the cause of the person by whom it might be taken. 
That person was queen Margaret: flushed with her recent triumphs, 
and cherishing a wrathful remembrance of the disaffection of the 
Londoners, she sent a haughty demand of provisions for her army to 
the civic authorities. The lord mayor was embarrassed by this requisi- 
tion; for, though he was himself faithfully attached to the cause of 
Lancaster, his fellow-citizens were greatly-opposed to it. However, he 
exerted his authority to procure several cart-loads of salt-fish, bread, 
and. other Lenten fare, for the use of the queen’s army; but the popu- 
lace, encouraged by the news that the earl of Warwick had formed a 
junction with the army of the victorious heir of York, and that they 
were in full march to the metropolis, stopped the carts at Cripplegate. 
Margaret was so highly exasperated when she learned this, that she gave 
permission to her fierce northern auxiliaries to plunder the country up 
‘to the very gates of London.!' The lord mayor and recorder, greatly 
alarmed, sought and (through the influence of the duchess of Bedford, 
lady Scales, and Elizabeth Woodville) succeeded in obtaining an audience 
with the queen at Barnet, for the purpose of dissuading her from her 
impolitic revenge. Margaret would only agree to stop the ravages of 
her troops on condition of being admitted with her army into the city. 
The lord mayor represented the impossibility of complying with her 
wish, as he was almost her only adherent in London. 

Meantime, her greedy northern troops commenced their depredationz 
in the town of St. Alban’s; and king Henry broke up the conference 
petween the queen and the lord mayor, by imploring her assistance ia 
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preserving the beautiful abbey of St. Alban’s from fire and spoil.! The 
danger that threatened their lives and properties, and the disgust created 
by the vindictive conduct of the queen, decided all London and its vici- 
nity to raise the White rose banner, on the approach of the heirof York, 
with Warwick, at the head of forty thousand men. The firm refusal 
of the citizens to admit the queen, and her ill-disciplined and lawless 
troops, within their walls, compelled her to retreat, with king Henry 
and their son, the prince of Wales, towards the northern counties. The 
next day Edward entered London in triumph: he was received by the 
citizens as their deliverer; aud on the 4th of March he was proclaimed 
king, with universal acclamations, by the style and title of Edward !V. 
It is worthy of notice, that in three great political struggles, the suf- 
frages of the city of London turned the balance. The empress Maud, 
Margaret of Anjou, and Charles I, lost all with the goodwill of the 
citizens. 

The recognition of Edward IV. by the Londoners, though generally 
considered as the death-blow to the cause of Lancaster, only served to 
rouse the queen to greater energy of action, She was the heroine of 
the northern aristocracy and the midland counties, who, though they 
had suffered so severely for their devotion to her cause, were still ready 
to rally, at her need, round the banner of the Red rose. An army of 
sixty thousand men was, in the course of a few days, at her command ; 
but her generals, Somerset and Clifford, prevailed on Margaret to remain 
with the king and the young prince of Wales at York, while they en- 
gaged the rival sovereign of England.® LKdward, with nearly equal 
forces, advanced in concert with the earl of Warwick to Ferrybridge, 
where, on the 28th of March, Clifford and his men, early in the morning, 
won the bridge, and surprised the advanced guard of the Yorkists. The 
able generalship and hot valour of king Edward retrieved the fortunes 
of the fight, and when darkness parted the combatants he remained in 
possession of the battle-field. The contest was renewed in the fields 
between Towton and Saxton, with redoubled fury, at nine the following 
morning, being Palm-Sunday, “‘ which,” says the chronicler, ‘‘ was cele- — 
brated that day with lances instead of palms.” A heavy snow-storm, 
drifting full in the faces of the Lancastrian party, blinded their archers, 
who shot uncertainly ; while those of York with fatal effect dischargea 
their flight-arrows, and then, advancing a few paces, shot a second 
shower among the chivalry of the Red rose. The result of this dread- 
ful battle, where the strength and flower of the Lancastrians perished, 
is best described in the immortal verse of Jaureate Southey :— 


“Witness Aire’s unhappy water, 
Where the ruthless Clifford fell ; 
And where Wharfe ran red with slaughter 
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On the day of Towcester’s field, 
Gathering in its guilty flood 

The carnage, and the ill-spilt blood 
That forty thousand lives could yield, 
Cressy was to this but sport, 

Poictiers but a pageant vain, 

And the work of Agincourt, 

Only like a tournament,” 

Margaret fled, with her consort and her son, to Newcastle, and from 
thence to Alnwick-castle. A mournful welcome awaited her there, for 
its gallant lord had fought and fallen in her cause at Towton. 

The approach of the victorious Yorkists rendered it expedient for the 
royal fugitives to seek refuge in Scotland. Accompanied by king Henry, 
their son, and six followers only, Margaret crossed the border, and 
baffling pursuit by entering the wild district of Galloway, the country 
of her friends the Douglases, she obtained a temporary asylum for her 
lord at Kirkcudbright, while she proceeded with the little prince to 
plead for succour in the Scottish court. The following brief notice of 
the exiled family appears in one of the Paston letters: “ King Henry iw 
at Kirkeudbrie, with four men and a child: queen Margaret is at Edin- 
burgh with her son.” Henry occupied himself, in the absence of his 
consort, in engaging the earl of Angus to assist him with troops for the 
recovery of his dominions; in return for which, he promised him an 
English dukedom, and all the lands north of the Trent and Humber. 
* And so,” says Home of Godscroft, ‘the treaty was sealed and sub- 
scribed with a ‘ Henry’ as long as the whole sheet of parchment,—the 
worst shapen letters, and the worst put together, that I ever saw.” ! 

Margaret received a kind and honourable welcome from the queen- 
regent of Scotland, and, to the astonishment of all Europe, succeeded 
in concluding a treaty of betrothal between her son Edward, prince of 
Wales, and the princess Margaret, sister to the young king James III. 
~ It was, perhaps, her eagerness to secure this alliance which betrayed 
- Margaret into the unpopular measure of ceding Berwick to the Scotch, 

which has left an indelible blot on her memory as a queen of England, 
Margaret, probably, resided at the palace of Dunfermline while these 
negotiations were pending: her name is, at any rate, connected with a 
local tradition, which implies that the good women of that royal 
borough were indebted to her for the acquisition of the useful and civi- 
lizing art of needlework, with which, though accustomed to the labours 
of the distaff and the loom, they were previously unacquainted. The 
old inhabitants of that district still acknowledge their obligations to the 
- illustrious stranger in the following quaint distich : — 
* May God bless Margaret of Anjou, 
For she taught our Dunfermline websters to sew.” 
It is pleasant to be able to quote even this rude rhyme in commemora 
1 Lives of the Donglases, 
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tion of the feminine accomplishments of the Bellona of English history, 
whom the general reader would rather expect to find instructing the 
bonnie Scots to sharpen battle-axes, than beguiling her sorrowful hours 
by teaching their wives and daughters to handle needles. Yet there is 
nothing inconsistent with Margaret’s real characteristics in the tradition : 
she inherited her father’s love for the refinements ‘of polished life, and 
possessed a natural taste for the statistics of trade and commerce, She 
was, moreover, the patroness of the only female company ever esta- 
blished in England,—the sisterhood of the silk-women, an evidence of 
the interest she took in the industrious occupations of her own sex, and 
her desire to improve their condition in the state. Circumstances com- 
pelled her to become a leader of armies; but her royal foundation of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and the fact. of her fitting out ships, at her 
own expense, to trade with the ports of the Mediterranean, prove that 
nature’ intended her for better things. The stormy influence of evi! 
times acted for evil on her excitable temperament, and turned her ener- 
gies to fierce and destructive purposes. Edward IV. was accustomed to 
say, ‘‘ He feared her more when a fugitive, and in want of the absolute 
necessaries of life, than he did all the princes of the house of Lancaster 
combined.”! She was, indeed, the only individual of that party who 
possessed sufficient talent to give him cause for uneasiness. The friendly 
relations she had succeeded in establishing with the Scottish queen and 
cabinet secured so honourable and suitable an asylum for king Henry, 
that he was enabled to emerge from his retreat at Kirkcudbright, and 
appear in his own character once more. 

The exchequer rolls of Scotland bear record of payments made before 
the 22nd of February, 1461, to John Kincard, keeper of the palace of 
Linlithgow, for repairing the said palace in expectation of the coming 
of the king of England; also of payment of the sum of 51J. 7s. Lid. 
to Sir Henry Kingham, steward of the queen [of Scotland], for expenses 
incurred by the latter in Dumfries, Lanark, and Linlithgow, in sally 
{salvage or wild] cattle and sheep delivered to the king and queen of 
England.”? The pecuniary distress of the royal pair is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the next entry of the same date: ‘‘ Payment made of one 
hundred pounds to the queen of England for a golden chalice or cup, : 
pledged to our lady the queen, through the hands of the keeper of the - 
privy seal.” There is also an entry of payment made between the 17th — 
of March, 1461, and the penult of July, of two hundred pounds to the © 
queen of Eng.and, and of grain and provender for six horses of the prince 
of England in Falkland during twenty-three days, by order of our lady 
the queen.” Edward of Lancaster was at that time treated as the be- 
trothed of the sister of the youthful sovereign of Scotland. 


1 Le Moine, 
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While Margaret of Anjou, with the formidable activity of a chess- 
queen, was attempting, from her safe refuge in Scotland, to check her 
adversary’s game, she was, with the king her husband and her little son, 
proscribed and attainted by the parliament of the rival sovereign of 
England, and it was forbidden to all their former subjects to hold any 
sort of communication with them, on pain of death The whole of 
England was now subjected to the authority of Edward IV.; yet there 
was still an undying interest pervading the great body of the people 
in favour. of the blameless monarch, to whom their oaths of allegiance 
had been in the first instance plighted. Poetry, that powerful pleader 
to the sympathies of generous natures in behalf of fallen princes, 
failed not to take the holy Henry for its theme. ‘The following lines, 
from the contemporary verses of John Awdlay, the blind poet, have 
some rugged pathos, and afford a specimen of the minstrelsy of the 
period + — 

“] pray you, sirs, of your gentry, 
Sing this carol reverently, 
For it is made of king Henry. 
Great need for him we have to pray ; 
If he fare well, well shall we be, 
Or else we may lament full sorely : 


For him shall weep full many an eye, 
Thus prophesies the blind Awdlay.’? 


The devoted nature of the attachment Margaret excited among the 
Lancastrian chiefs, may be gathered from the following letter from two 
of her adherents, whom she had sent, with the duke of Somerset, on a 
private mission to her royal kinsman and friend, Charles VII. These 
letters, which were intended to break to the luckless queen the cala- 
mitous tidings of that monarch’s death, were addressed to Margaret in 
Scotland, but were intercepted at sea :— 


“ Mapaw, 

“ Please your,good grace, we haye since your coming hither written to your highness thrice, 
one by the carvel in which we came, the other two from Dieppe. But, madam, it was ull one 
thing in substance,—putting you in knowledge of your uncle’s death (Charles VII.), whom 

~God assoil, and how we stood arrested, and do yet. But on Tuesday next we shall up to the 

king (Louis XL.) your cousin-german. His commissaires, at the tirst of our tarrying, took all 

our letters and writings, and bare them up to the king, leaving my lord of Somerset in keep. 

_ ing [under arrest) at the castle of Arques, and my fellow Whyttingham and me (for we had 
_ safe-conduct) in the town of Dieppe, where we are yet. 

“ Madam, fear not, but be of good comfort ; and beware ye venture not your person, ne my 
lord the prince, by sea, till ye have other word from us, unless your person cannot be sure where 
ye are, and extreme necessity drive ye thence. And for God’s sake let the king’s highness be 
advised of the same, for, as we are informed, the earl of March (Edward IV.) is into Wales by 
and, and hath sent his navy thither by sea. And madam, think verily, as soon as we be 
fielivered, we shall come straight to you, unless death take us by the way (which we trust he 


1 Rolls of Parliament. Rymer’s Foedera. Mr. Halliwell’s clever Introduction to the 
2 We have a little modernised the spelling Warkworth Chronicle, from MS. Dcuceg 
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will not), till we see the king and you peaceably again in your realm; the which we beseech 
God soon to see, and to send you that your highness desireth. Written at Dieppe the 30th day 


Cf August, 1461. “ Your true subjects and liegemen, 


“ HUNGERFORD and WHYTTINGHAM.’? 


These faithful adherents of Margaret had, with the duke of Somerset, 
been arrested in the disguise of merchants by the orders of Louis XI, 
who, with his usual selfish policy, was willing to propitiate the victori- 
ous Edward of York: after much trouble, queen Margaret succeeded 
in obtaining their liberation through the intercession of the count of 
Charolois. ‘In the month of March,” says William of Worcester, 
“the duke of Somerset returned in a ship from Flanders to Scotland ; 
and the queen of Scotland conceived the greatest hatred to him, because 
he revealed her too favourable regard for him to the king of France, for 
which she carried her resentment to such a height, that she engaged the 
lord of Hailes to devise a plot for taking away his life.” Though 
Somerset was so fortunate as to escape the vengeance he so richly 
merited, this untoward business was doubtless the cause of breaking up 
the friendly relations which Margaret had established with the court of 
Scotland, for we find that, in the first week in April, she and her son, 
and a party of their followers, embarked at Kirkeudbright for France. 
The same month, the earl of Warwick, with other Yorkist nobles, 
came to Dumfries on an embassy for contracting a marriage between 
the Scottish queen and their victorious sovereign, Edward IVY. As 
Dumfries is but three hours’ journey from Kirkcudbright, there was 
good cause for Margaret’s departure; but, doubtless, she had already 
received her congé, to pave the way for the reception of the Yorkist 
ambassade.® 

Margaret, being entirely destitute of money, was indebted for the 
means of performing this voyage to the gratitude of a French merchant, 
to whom, in her early days, she had rendered an important service at 


her father’s court at Nanci. He had since amassed great wealth, by 


establishing a commercial intercourse between the Low Countries and 
Scotland. He was in Scotland at the time of Margaret’s sore distress, 
and provided her with ships and money for the purpose she required.* 
Vhe pecuniary aid supplied by private friendship is, however, seldom 
proportioned to the exigencies of exiled royalty, and Margaret was com- 
pelled to make an appeal to the compassion of the duke of Bretagne 
immediately after she entered his dominions. The duke received her 
well and honourably, and presented her with the seasonable donation ot 


twelve thousand crowns; with which she was enabled to administer to 


the necessities of some of her ruined followers, and to pursue her jour- 
sey to Chinon, in Normandy, where Louis XJ. was with hiscourt. “It 


was to that imperturbable politician—that man without a humar sym- . 
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pathy—that the falien queen turned in her despair, nct knowing where 
else to look for aid.” Louis was cousin-german both to Margaret and her 
consort, for Henry VI: was the son of his aunt, Katherine of Valois, 
and Margaret was the daughter of his maternal uncle, René of Anjou ; 
but what were ties of kindred or affection to a prince, who constantly 
played among his royal compeers the part which ‘sop has assigned to 
the fox in the fable? Louis had watched, with malicious pleasure, the 
progressive acts of the sanguinary tragedy of the rival roses, and done 
his utmost to keep up the fierce strife by underhand excitement. Such, 
indeed, had always been the policy of France during domestic broils in 
England ; but Louis, with a keen eye to his political interest, calculate? 
on being able to snatch a portion of the prey for which the kindred lions 
of Plantagenet were contending. The moment for him to make the 
attempt he conceived was now at hand, and with sarcastic satisfaction 
thus intimated his anticipated success to one of his ministers :—‘“* As 
soon as you receive my letters, come to Amboise. You will find me 
there, preparing for the good cheer I shall have, to recompense me for 
all the trouble I have had in this country all the winter. The queep 
of England has arrived. I pray you to hasten hither, that we may con- 
sult on what I have todo. I shall commence on Tuesday, and expect 
to play my game to some purpose; so, if you have nothing very good to 
suggest, I shall work it out my own way, and I assure you I foresee 
good winnings.” } 

“‘ The good cheer,” says Michelet, “ that Louis had in view, was the 
recovery of Calais, and to recover it by English hands in the name of 
Henry VI. and of Marguerite. That sad queen of England, sick with 
shame and thirst of vengeance since her defeat at 'lowton, had followed 
Louis from place to place,—to Bourdeaux, to Chinon, :mploring his as- 
sistance. Louis played with her impatience, turne) a deaf ear to her 
supplications, and allowed her to remain in suspense. What had she 
to give him ? Nothing but her honour and promises of gratitude. Louis 
demanded proofs, something tangible.”* When, at last, he granted an 
audience to his unfortunate kinswoman, and she threw herself at his 
feet, and with floods of tears implored his assistance in behalf of her 
dethroned consort, she found him callous to her impassioned eloquence, 
and not only indifferent to her grief, but eager to profit by the adverse 
circumstances which had brought her as a suppliant to the foot of his 
throne. The only condition on which he would even advance a small 
loan of 20,000 livres in her dire necessity was, that she should, in the 
name of king Henry, pledge Calais to him as a security for its repay- 
ment within twelve months. ‘The exigency of her situation compelled 
Margaret to accede to these hard terms. Probably she considered, in 
the very spirit of a female politician, that she made little sacrifice in 

1 Michelet, Histotre de France, tom. vili. p. 161 2 Lbid. 
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stipulating to surrender that which was 19t in her possession, and which, 
after all, Louis never got. 

The agreement into which queen Margaret entered with Louis did not, 
as her enemies have represented, involve the sale of Calais, but simply 
amounted to a mortgage of that important place. The document by which 
the arrangement is explained is still preserved in the archives of France. 
This transaction was reported greatly to Margaret’s disadvantage in Eng- 
land, and, like the recent surrender of Berwick, was considered by the 
zreat body of the people as an act of treason against the realm. Louis 
bestowed many deceitful marks of regard on Margaret while this negotia- 
tion was in progress, and she was complimented by being united with him 
in the office of sponsor to the infant son of the duke and duchess of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII, of France, whom she presented at the 
baptismal font.? 

It was fruitless for Margaret to look for succour from her own family. 
King René and his son were engaged in a desperate and ruinous contest 
with Alphonso, king of Arragon, which the-resources of Anjou and 
Provenge were over-taxed to support. Kindred and countrymen had 
failed her in her sore adversity, but her appeal to all true knights to 
aid her in her attempts to redress the wrongs of her royal spouse, and 
vindicate the rights of her son, met with a response which proved that 
the days of chivalry were not ended. ‘If we are to believe the French 
historians,” says Guthrie, “ Pierre Brezé, the seneschal of Normandy, 
impelled by a more tender motive than that of compassion or ambition, 
entered as a volunteer, with two thousand men, into her service.” 
Brezé had formerly been the minister and favourite of Margaret’s uncle, 
Charles VII. He was one of the commissioners by whom her inauspi- 
cious marriage with Henry VI. was negotiated, and he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at her bridal tournament. Eighteen years of care 
and sorrow had passed over the royal beauty, in whose honour Sir 
Pierre de Brezé had maintained the pre-eminence of the “‘ daisye flower,” 
against all challengers, in the Place de Carriére ;* and now that she, who 
had been the star and inspiration of the poets and chevaliers of France, 
had returned to her native land, desolate, sorrow-stricken, and dis- 


crowned, Pierre de Brezé manifested a devotion to her interests which 


proved how little external circumstances had to do with the attachments 
excited by this princess. 


CHAPTER III. 


MarGarRetT sailed for England in October, after an absence of five 
months, and, eluding the vigilance of Edward’s fleet, which had been 


long in waiting to intercept her, she made the coast of Northumberland, 
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She attempted to land at Tynemouth, but the garrison pointed their 
cannon against her. According to some accounts, she resolutely effected 
her purpose, but had scarcely set her foot on shore, when the foreign 
levy, understanding that Warwick was in the field at the head of forty 
thousand men, fled to their ships in a panic, leaving queen Margaret, her 
son, and Brezé almost alone. A fisherman’s boat was the only vessel 
that could be obtained for these illustrious fugitives, and in this frail 
bark they escaped the fury of the storm which dashed the tall ships of 
the recreants who had forsaken them on the rocky coast of Bamborough. 
Margaret and Brezé were the first who carried the evil tidings of the 
loss of her munitions and dearly-purchased treasures to her anxious 
friends at Berwick.2 Hope must have been an undying faculty of 
Margaret’s nature, and at this crisis it animated her to exertions almost 
beyond the powers of woman. The winter was unusually severe, and 
she, the native of a southern clime, exposed herself unshrinkingly to 
every sort of hardship. Once more she sought and obtained assistance 
from the Scotch, and placed her devoted champion, Brezé, at the head ° 
of the forces with which she was supplied, She then brought king 
Henry into the field, who had previously been hidden in her safe refuge 
at Harlech-castle. Their precious boy she left at Berwick,® not wishing 
to expose his tender childhood, though by this time well inured to 
hardships, to a northern campaign during so inclement a winter. This 
was her first separation from her son, and doubtless it was keenly felt by 
Margaret, who was apt at times to forget the heroine in the mother. 
Success at first attended her efforts: the important fortresses of Bam- 
borough, Alnwick, and Dunstanburgh were taken by her, and garrisoned 
with Seotch and Frenchmen. But these ‘alliances did her more harm 
than good with the people of England, and popular prejudice is always 
more terrible to princes “ than an army with banners.” 

In the course of this campaign a defection happened among her own 
party, for which Margaret was unprepared. Somerset, for whose house 
she had sacrificed so much, surrendered the castle of Bamborough to 


~ Warwick, on condition of receiving a pension from king Edward, ant 


with Suffolk and Exeter, carried perjured homage to the throne of that 
monarch. This was followed by the fall of Dunstanburgh ; yet Mar- 
garet continued courageously to struggle against fortune, and succeeded 
in winning back Somerset, Exeter, and Percy to the banner of the Red 
rose, Then the earl of Warwick, with an army of 20,000 men, invested 
Alnwick, in which Pierre de Brezé was shut up with 500 of his Freneh 
followers, chiefly volunteers of noble birth, who from motives of the 
most romantic chivalry had engaged in the cause of their royal country- 
woman, queen Margaret. She was, of course, painfully solicitous for 
thie safety of these devoted friends, and made earnest entreaties to that 
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powerful Scotch magnate, the earl of Angus, to attempt the:r deliverance. 
Angus briefly replicd, ‘‘ Madam, I will do my best.” He presently 
assembled a thousand cavaliers, with which he scoured across the bor- 
der, bringing with him five hundred horses ready saddled and bridled. 
When he came within sight of the castle, he arranged a bold front line ~ 
of battle as if he intended to attack the besieging army; and while he 
thus amused them, sent his five hundred spare horses, under the escort 
of some choice troops, to a postern of the castle, whence the Frenchmen 
issued forth, mounted them, and rode off with him and his northern 
cavalry. Some of the English nobles told the earl of Warwick that it 
was a great affront to them to allow the Frenchmen to be thus carried 
fron under their noses, as it were, by such a handful of men, and were 
eager to pursue and stop them ; but Warwick teld them his orders were 
to take the castle, which he should thus gain on easy terms. ‘* Who 
knows,” said he, “what more men they may have ambushed in the 
park, or elsewhere? Let them take the men; I shall get the castle, 
which is all that my commission enjoins.” Angus returned merrily, 
without the less of a single man, to queen Margaret, and told her 
he had performed his promise, and brought her an acceptable present, 
—even all her French chevaliers, for whose safety she had been so 
anxious.} fe 

In the spring of 1463, “‘ England was again set on a field” at the 
fatal battle of Hexham. ‘King Henry,” says Hall, “‘was the best 
horseman of his company that day, for he fled so fast, no one could 
overtake him; yet he was closely pursued, and three of his horse- 
men, or body-guard, with their horses, trapped in blue velvet, were 
captured,—one of them wearing the unfortunate monarch’s cap of state, 
called a ‘ bicocket,’ embroidered with two crowns of gold, and orna- 
mented with pearls.” Margaret succeeded in effecting her escape with 
the prince and a few of her people. They fled towards the Scotch bor- 
der, taking with them as many of the crown jewels and other treasures 
as they could secure: among these, as the unfortunate heroine after- 
wards told her cousin, the duchess of Bourbon, were some large vessels 
of silver and gold, which she hoped to have carried safely into Seotland ; 
but while thus laden, she and her company were overtaken by a party 
of plunderers, who robbed them of everything, and even despoiled her 
and the little prince of Wales of their ornaments and rich array,—fatal 
trappings of state, which, being of a fashion, colour, and material rigo- 
rously forbidden by the sumptuary laws to persons of lower degree, ot 
course betrayed the rank of the royal fugitives, and subjected the unfor- 
tunate queen to very barbarous treatment. ‘They dragged her,” she 
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said, “ with brutal violence and furious menaces before their leader, held 
a drawn sword in readiness to cut her throat, and threatened her with 
all sorts of tortures and indignities; whereupon she threw herself on 
her knees with clasped hands, weeping and crying aloud for mercy, and 
implored them by every consideration, human or divine, and for the 
honour of nobility, of royalty, and above all, for the sake of womanhood, 
to have pity on her, and not to mangle or disfigure her unfortunate 
body, so as to prevent it from being recognised after death. For al- 
though,” continued she, “I have had the ill-luck to fall into your 
hands, I am the daughter and the wife of a king, and was in past time 
recognised by yourselves as your queen. Wherefore, if now you stain 
your hands with my blood, your cruelty will be held in abhorrence by 
all men, throughout all ages.” She accompanied these words with 
floods of tears, and then began to recommend herself with eamest 
prayers to the merey of God. ‘ 

While Margaret was engaged in these agonizing supplications, some 
of the ruffians began to quarrel about the division of the rich booty of 
which they had despoiled her. Jrom angry words, they fell to furious 
fighting one with another: a dreadful slaughter ensued, which proved 
a providential diversion in favour of the royal prisoners, for the men 
who had been preparing to put the queen to a cruel death, ran to take 
part in the conflict in order to secure their share of the plunder, and 
paid no further heed to her or her son. Margaret took advantage of 
their attention being thus withdrawn to address herself to a squire, who 
was the only person remaining near her, and conjured him, “by the 
passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to have pity on her, and 
do what he could to assist her to make her escape.” The squire, whose 
-heart God had touched with compassion for her distress, and who was 
luckily provided with a horse, which was able and willing to carry, not 
only double, but threefold, responded to her appeal in these encouraging 
words: “ Madam, mount behind me, and you, my lord prince, be- 
fore; and I will save you, or perish in the attempt.” Margaret and 
her boy promptly complied with this direction, and made off unpur- 
sued, the ruffians being too much occupied in rending each other, 
like savage beasts over their prey, to observe the escape of their pri- 
soners.? 

This scene occurred in the neighbourhood of Hexham-forest, and 
thither the fugitives directed their flight, as offering the best facilities 
for concealment. Such was the decision of the squire, who was the 
conductor of the party; as for Margaret, she was in no condition to 
form a judgment as to what course to take, for, as she afterwards de- 
clared, not only her brain, but every nerve and vein in her whole body 
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retained so terrible an impression of the frightful peril with which she 
had been menaced, that when they plunged into the dark depths of the 
forest, she fancied every tree she saw was a man with a naked sword in 
his hand, crying to her, “a ‘a mort!” In this piteous state of ex- 
citement, maternal solicitude for her boy being the master-feeling, she 
kept repeating “‘ that it was not for herself she feared, but for her son, 
Her death would be a matter of little moment, but his would be too 
ereat a calamity,—utter ruin to every one ; for he was the true heir of the 
crown, and all might go right again if his life could but be preserved.’ 
Then she again abandoned herself to paroxysms of terror for that pre- 
cious child, not believing it possible that they should ever get clear of 
the forest without falling a second time into the hands of the pitiless 
foes, from whom they had escaped by scarcely less than a miraculous 
intervention of Providence. Margaret had, indeed, only too much cause 
for alarm: although the danger which appeared still present to her 
was over, perils no less frightful surrounded her on every side. Hex- 
ham-forest was then a sort of “dead man’s ground,” which few tra- 
vellers ventured to cross, except in large parties well armed; for it 
was the resort of the ferocious banditti of the northern marches, who 
were the scourge and terror of both the Scotch and English border, 
and whose rapacity and cruelty had placed them out of the pale of 
humanity. 

The night which succeeded a day so fatal to the cause of Lancaster, 
closed over the fugitive queen and her boy while they were wandering 
in the tangled mazes of Hexham-forest. Neither of them had tasted 
food since an early hour in the morning, but the pangs of hunger and 
thirst were bravely borne by the princely child, who had been early 
inured to hardships, and disregarded by the hapless mother while cling- 
ing in her despair to that last frail plank of the foundered bark, which 
she had laboured for the last twelve years to steer through seas too 
stormy for a female pilot’s skill, To add to her distress, Margaret was 
uncertain whether the king her husband was alive or dead, as they had 
fled in different directions. While she was lamenting over the calamitous, 
events of that disastrous day, she suddenly perceived, by the light of 
the rising moon, an armed man of gigantic stature and stern aspect ad- 
vancing towards her with threatening gestures. At first she imagined that 
he belonged to the band of pitiless ruftians from whom she had fled, but a 
second glance at his dress and equipments convinced her that he must 
be one of the forest outlaws, of whose remorseless cruelty to travellers 
she had heard many frightful instances. Her courage rose with the 
greatness of the danger, and perceiving that there was no possibility of 
escape except through God’s mercy, maternal love impelled her to make 
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tion is commard which, generally speaking, ensures the involuntary 
raspect of attention. ‘The robber drew near, and listened to what Mar- 
garet had to say. ‘The popular version of the story is, that she tock the 
little prince by the hand, and presented him to the outlaw with these 
words: ‘Here, my friend, save the son of your king.”! But if Mar- 
garet’s own account of this memorable passage of her life is to be credited, 
she was not quite so abrupt in making a communication attended with 
such imminent danger to her son, nor before she had in some degree felt 
her way by an eloquent and impassioned appeal to the compassion of 
the unknown outlaw, who came not in a guise to invite a precipitate 
confidence. She commenced the parley by telling him “ that if he were 
in quest of booty she and her little son had already been rifled by others 
of all they possessed, showing him that they had been despoiled even of 
their upper garments, and had nothing now to lose but their lives; yet, 
although she supposed he was accustomed to shed the blood of travellers, 
she was sure he would have pity on her, when she told him who she 
was.” ‘Then bending her eyes upon him, she pathetically added, ‘It is 
the unfortunate queen of England, thy princess, who hath fallen into 
thine hands in her desolation and distress. And if,” continued she, “‘ O 
‘man ! thou hast any knowledge of God, I beseech thee, for the sake of 
His passion who for our salvation took our nature on him, to have com- 
passion on my misery. But if you slay me, spare at least my little one, 
for he is the only son of thy king, and, if it please God, the true heir of 
this realm. Save him, then, I pray thee, and make thine arms his 
sanctuary. He is thy future king, and it will be a glorious deed to pre- 
serve him,—one that shall efface the memory of all thy crimes, and 
witness for thee when thou shalt stand hereafter before Almighty God. 
Oh, man! win God’s grace to-day by succouring an afflicted mother, and 
giving life to the dead.” Then perceiving that the robber was moved by 
her tears and earnest supplications, she put the young prince into his arms 
with these words: ‘‘ I charge thee to preserve from the violence of others 
that innocent royal blood, which I do consign to thy care. Take him, 
and conceal him from those who seek his life. Give him a refuge in 
thine obscure hiding-place, and he will one day give thee free access to 
his royal chamber and make thee one of his barons, if by thy means he 
is happily preserved to enjoy the splendour of the crown, which doth of 
right pertain to him as his inheritance.” ? 

The outlaw, “ whose heart,” to use the impressive words of the royal 
heroine of this strange romance of history, “the Holy Ghost had sof- 
tened,”? when he understood that the afflicted lady who addressed these 
nioving words to him was indeed the queen of the land, threw himself 
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at her feet and wept with her; declaring, withal, “that he would die a 
thousand deaths, and endure all the tortures that could be inflicted on 
him, rather than abanden, much less betray, the noble child.” He also 
besought the queen to pardon all his offences against the law, with no 
less humility than if she had borne the sceptre of sovereign authority in 
London, and his life depended on her fiat. One of Margaret's French 
biographers affirms that this outlaw was a ruined Lancastrian gentle- 
man;! but this statement receives no confirmation from Margaret’s 
own account of the matter, who spoke with anguish of the dire necessity 
which had constrained her to entrust her only child to the protection of 
arcbber.2 No belted knight, however, could have acquitted himself 
more nobly of the trust the unfortunate queen had confided to his 
honour. Raising the weary prince in his arms, he led the way, followed 
by the queen and the squire, to his secret retreat,—a cave in a secluded 
spot on the south bank of the rapid little stream which washes the foot 
of Blackhill, where the royal fugitives were refreshed, and received all 
the comfort and attention his wife was able to bestow. The local tra- 
ditions of Hexham and Tynedale preserve a lively remembrance of this 
incident. The robber’s den, which afforded shelter in their utmost need 
to the Lancastrian queen and prince of Wales, is still known by the 
name of “ Queen Margaret’s Cave,” and seems to have been well adapted 
for the purpose. ‘The entrance to it is very low, behind the bank of 
the rivulet or bourn, and was formerly concealed from sight and sur- 
rounded by wild wood. Its dimensions are thirty-four by fourteen feet: 
the height will barely allow a full-grown person to stand upright. <A 
massive pillar of rude masonry in the centre of the cave seems to mark 
the boundary of a wall, which, it is said, once divided it into two dis- 
tinct apartments. When warmed and cheered by fire and lamp, it 
would not appear quite so dismal a den as at present. 

Such was the retreat in which the queen and prince remained perdue 
for two days of agonizing suspense. On the third morning their host 
encountered Sir Pierre de Brezé and an English gentleman, who, having 
escaped the robbers at Hexham, had been making anxious search for 
her and the prince. From these devoted friends Margaret learned the 
escape of her royal husband, and the terrible vengeance that had been 
executed on Somerset, and her faithful adherents the lords Hungerford 
and Roos. Margaret received these tidings with floods of tears. A few 
hours later, the English gentleman by whom Brezé was accompanied, 
having gone into the neighbouring villages to gather tidings of public 
events, recognised tne duke of Exeter and Edmund Beaufort, the 
brother and successor of the unfortunate duke of Somerset. He con- 
ducted them to the retreat of the proscribed queen and the youthfui 
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hope of Lancaster. Margaret’s spirits revived at the sight of these 
princes, whom she had numbered with the slain of Hexham, and she de- 
termined to send them to their powerful kinsman, the duke of Burgundy, 
to solicit an asylum at the court of Dijon for herself and the prince of 
Wales, while she cnce more proceeded to the court of Scotland, where she 
imagined king Henry had found refuge. On quitting the dwelling of 
the genervus outlaw, from whom she had received such providential 
succour 1p her dire distress, she accorded all she had to bestow,—her 
grateful thanks. The dukes of Somerset and Exeter offered a portion 
of their scanty supply of money as a reward to his wife for the services 
she had rendered to the queen; but, with a nobility of soul worthy of a 
loftier station, she refused to receive any portion of that which might be 
so precious to them at a time of need. ‘“‘ Of all I have lost,” exclaimed 
the queen, “I regret nothing so much as the power of recompensing 
such virtue.” Accompanied by Brezé and the squire, and attended by 
the outlaw of Hexham in the capacity of a guide, Margaret and the 
young prince her son took the road to Carlisle, from whence she once 
more proceeded to her old quarters at Kirkcudbright. 

The treaty which had been concluded between king Edward and the 
Scottish regency rendered it necessary for the Lancastrian queen to 
maintain a strict incognita; but there was an Englishman of the name 
of Cork, who was unfortunately well acquainted with her person, the 
majestic beauty of which it was scarcely possible to disguise. This man 
tletermined to open a path to fortune by delivering to king Edward the 
last hope and support of the cause of the Red rose. With the assistance 
of several confederates, whom he bribed to engage in this barbarous pro- 
ject, he surprised Margaret’s brave protectors, Brezé and the squire 
Barville, and hurried them on board a vessel which he had provided for 
the purpose, and with less difficulty succeeded in the abduction of the 
helpless queen and her little son. Neither party were aware of the cap- 
tivity of the other, till the first rays of the sun enabled the queen and 
Brezé to recognise each other, and afforded a sad conviction’ of their 

‘peril. The great personal strength of Brezé, however, enabled him 
to extricate himself from his bonds in the course of the night, and he 
watched an opportunity for removing those of the squire. They were 
then two against five, but, having got possession of the oars, they con- 
trived to master their opponents, and, after a desperate struggle, slew 
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some, and threw the others overboard, not without extreme peril of up- 
setting the boat. After tossing for some hours in the gulf of Solway, 
the wind changing, drove the boat back upon the Scottish coast, and she 
struck on a sand-bank in the mouth of the bay of Kirkeudbright, which 
must have been off the tiny islet now called the Little Ross, where there 
appeared every chance of her being beaten to pieces by the waves. It 
was, however, so near the shore, that Brezé, wading knee-deep in sand 
and water, succeeded in conveying the queen on his shoulders to a dry 
spot, and Barville performed the same service for the prince of Wales." 
They came on shore, not at Kirkcudbright, but the opposite side, then a 
wild and desolate tract of country, where, at any rate, Margaret had no 
fear of being recognised, since the peasantry were so ignorant, that they 
could not believe any one was a queen, unless she had a crown on her 
head and a sceptre in her hand. 

In one of the obscure hamlets of this rude country Margaret remained 
with her son under the care of Brezé, while she despatched Barville to 
Edinburgh, to ascertain the general state of affairs in England, and the 
fate of king Henry.? His reports were such as to convince her that she 
must hoard her energies for better days. ‘The most mortifying intelli- 
gence of all to Margaret was the fact, that the matrimonial contract 
between the prince of Wales and the Scotch king’s sister had been 
dissolved by the interference of the old antagonist of her house, Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, the queen-mother’s uncle, who had sent the lord of 
Grauthuse to his royal niece, interdicting the Lancastrian alliance.® 
As this great prince was at that time the arbiter of Europe, his will was 
law in that instance. Margaret of Anjou, tie poorest and most friend- 
‘ess princess in the world, in the first transports of her bootless indigna- 
tion, is said to have launched into a torrent of invectives against the 
duke, declaring “ that if he ever were to fall into her power, she would 
make the axe pass between his head and shoulders.” Such, at least, 
was the report that was carried to him.4 Margaret privately visited 
Edinburgh, to try the effect of her personal eloquence once more, but 
found that her presence caused great uneasiness to the government, 
All the favour she could obtain was assistance for returning to her 
friends in Northumberland, who still continued with determined valour 
to hold out the fortress of Bamborough. From this place Margaret, 
with a heavy heart, embarked for France with her son, and some of her 
ladies who had taken refuge there after the disappearance of their royal 
mistress. Sir John Fortescue (who had abandoned his office as lord 
chief-justice of England, to follow the fortunes of the proscribed queen 
and his princely pupil), Dr. Morton, afterwards the famous cardinal- 
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Her usual ill-luck, with regard to weather, attended the unhappy 
Margaret on this voyage. ‘The first day she sailed, her vessel was 
separated by a terrible storm from its consort, and during twelve hours 
she expected every moment to be engulphed in the tempestuous waves ; 
and when the violence of the hurricane abated, her ship was so greatly 
damaged, that she was forced to put into the port of Ecluse, in the 
dominions of her hereditary enemy, the duke of Burgundy.! She 
landed on the last day of July, 1463. Every one there was astonished 
that she ventured to come on shore, after all the bitter expressions of 
hostility she had used against the duke. Some of the inhabitants of 
that place were cruel enough to tell her so, and taunted her with having 
brought all her misfortunes upon herself.2 Nothing could be more de- 
plorable than the circumstances in which she now presented herself before 
her foes. She had neither money, jewels, nor credit wherewith to pro- 
pitiate hard hearts to show her kindness, but came among them all 
desolate, and devoid of the common necessaries of life. Neither she nor 
the prince of Wales, her son, had any of the external attributes of 
royalty, except those which nature had given them. Instead of the 
regal mantle and sweeping train, which, according to the then despotie 
laws of costume, no queen could appear without, Margaret wore a short 
round gown called a “‘ robette,” and she had no means of changing it for 
a more appropriate dress, for it was the only one she possessed in the 
world. Her whole retinue consisted of seven females, who were appa- 
relled no better than their royal mistress. 

This unfortunate princess, formerly one of the most magnificent of 
queens in the world, was now the poorest, not having wherewithal to 
purchase a morsel of bread for the sustenance of herself and her little 
son but what came out of the purse of her faithful knight, Sir Pierre de 
Brezé, who was himself in extreme distress, having spent all his fortune 
in her service, and in assisting her to carry on the war against her 
enemies. “He told me, himself,” says his friend George Chastellain, 
the chronicler of Burgundy, “that it had cost him nearly 50,000 crowns. 
‘It was a piteous thing,” continues our authority, “ to see this mighty 
princess in such a dire vicissitude, and after a narrow escape from the 
most extreme perils, dying almost of hunger and fatigue, constrained to 
give herself up to a person who, of all the world, was the most exaspe- 
rated against her. Yet she was full of hope that she should be able to 
obtain grace if she might be permitted to enter his presence, and that 
her high and noble courage in her calamities would move him to pity, 
—perhaps to succour her. As soon as she came on shore, she despatched 
a faithful Scotch gentleman, named Carbonnel, to apprize the duke of 
Burgundy of her arrival, and to pray that he would appoint some place 
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where she might come and speak to him, in order to explain the circum- 
stances that had compelled her to land in his country, observing, ‘ that 
she had a long time before asked a safe-conduct to pass through his 
territories, in which, however, she had been, as it appeared, circum- 
vented; but sne came now in her humility and poverty, to seek of his 
greatness a refuge for herself and her child in her distress, which she 
trusted he was too proud to deny her.” 

The duke of Burgundy was at that time performing a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Boulogne, accompanied by his sister, the duchess 
of Bourbon, but was detained’ by sickness on the road. When queen 
Margarct’s message was delivered to him, he received it politely, but 
excused himself from her offered visit with solemn courtesy, stating that 
“His lodgings were too small to receive a princess of her quality, and 
that he could not permit her to undertake the fatigue of a journey 
to come to him; that it was the etiquette for him to visit her, and that 
he certainly should have done so but for the accident of his illness; and 
that he would shortly send one of his knights to welcome her, and make 
his apologies in proper form.”! The gentleman whom the duke se- 
lected for this mission was Messire Philippe Pot, a knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and although his name has not the most aristocratic sound in the 
world, was the lord of La Roche, and a person of great consequence, 

Messire Philippe Pot, on receiving the duke’s commands, went to 
Bruges, where he found Sir Pierre de Brezé, with whom he proceeded 
to Kcluse, and was presented by him to queen Margaret. After he 
had performed his devoir, by rendering all due honours to the queen in 
the duke his master’s name, and as his representative, he addressed a 
long and very formal harangue to her, setting forth his highness’s regret 
“that, being absent on the aforesaid pilgrimage, and engaged on busi- 
ness of great importance, besides being summoned by the king of 
France to assist at a convention between the French and English fer 
the adjustment of a general peace, it was not possible for him to wait us. 
her. And as to the request she had been pleased to make of his ap- 
pointing a place where she might meet and confer with him, he must 
beg her not to think of it, for they were a long way apart, and the 
proximity of Calais made it very dangerous for her to venture into that 
neighbourhood.” 

When the queen had heard him to an end, she thanked him very 
courteously for all the fair words and affectionate expressions he had 
used; perceiving, however, that the duke plainly excused himself from 
seeing her, she added, “ Lord of la Roche, on departing from the place 
where I had the grief of leaving my lord and husband, he charged me 
not to allow any earthly consideration, either of good or ill, to prevent 
me from coming to his fair cousin of Burgundy, to explain to him the 
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multitude of malicious reports that have been made to him of us by our 
enemies. In obedience to that command, I have thus ventured to come 
and land in his dominions; and, with no other aid than that of God, I 
will go in quest of him, whether it imperil me or not, for I regard it as a 
matter of duty. Youare a knight of his order,’ so I conjure you by 
your chivalry, which binds you to succour all distressed ladies to the 
utmost of your power, to give me the benefit of your counsel in this 
matter, by telling me how if ought to proceed.” When the knight, who 
appears to have been of a phlegmatic temperament, heard him: self thus 
passionately adjured, not knowing very well what to say, he prudently 
replied, ‘‘ Madam, I have told you all I was charged to do, and why my 
lord sent me to you. In regard to advising you in any way, that is be- 
yond my orders ; and as my lord has not directed me how to answer you, 
I dare not take upon myself to doit. Truly I am a knight, unworthy 
of that order, and would willingly acquit myself of my duty to you, and 
others in like case, were 1 in my private capacity merely; but being 
employed in so high a matter, and having received my orders in precise 
terms, I dare not transgress my commission.”—‘‘ Sieur de la Roche,’ 
said the queen, ‘‘you have executed your charge honourably, and no 
one can blame you: I also have to answer touching the charge which I 
have received from my lord and husband. Will you then shun reply- 
ing a word of counsel in this strait for fear of exceeding your commission, 
when the performance of the charge 1 have taken upon myself may 
perhaps involve my death? For, be assured, that were my fair cousin, 
the duke of Burgundy, to go to the very end of the world, [ would 
follow him on foot, begging my bread by the way till I found him. 
Now, then, since this resolution is formed in me, of which my fair 
cousin, your master, is ignorant, what law can there-be to hinder you 
from telling me the best way of carrying my purpose into effect ?” 
When the knight saw the determined courage of this unfortunate prin- 
cess, he replied, “‘ Alas, madam! since you have so thoroughly made up 
_your mind that nothing can make you alter it, and compel me to give 
you my advice thereupon, I tell you that the simplest way you can do 
is, to let the duke know by me that you are coming to him, and then, 
perhaps, he may take it well enough to come to you.” 

Marvaret having succeeded in extorting this opinion at last from the 
cautious courtier, entertained him to the best of her little power, by 
making him partake of such refreshments as her poverty allowed her to 
offer ; after which he took his leave, and returned to make his report to 
the duke his master. He found that prince at Boulogne, and told him 
“that nothing on earth could turn the queen of England from setting 
out in quest of him, for that see him she would.’ Now the duke had 
made up his mind not to see her, but having been twice married, he waa 
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able to form a correct estimate of the uselessness of opposing the deter- 
mination of a lady of Margaret of Anjou’s spirit; so he replied, ‘ If she 
will see me, I must e’en see her, and receive her with such a measure of © 
courtesy as the case may require ; but the journey is really too perilous 
‘or her to undertake. I understand the English at Calais are already 
on the look-out for her, and will be sure to intercept her on the road to 
Hesdin,”! A manly feeling of compassion prompted the duke to send 
a messenger to warn Margaret of her danger, and to advise her to stop 
at St. Pol, “where, to spare her the fatigue and peril of travelling to 
him, he would endeavour to meet her by the end of August.”? Mar- 
garet had, meantime, advanced from Ecluse to Bruges, and there she 
found herself under the necessity of leaving her little son with her 
ladies, partly because he was not in presentable condition, and she could 
not afford the expense of providing him with what was necessary for 
such an expedition, and partly on account of her uncertainty as to what 
reception she might meet with from the duke of Burgundy : neither 
would she venture to expose a life so much more precious to her than 
her own, to the contingencies of the journey. 

“This noble princess,” says George Chastellain, “set out from Bruges 
in a common stage-cart with a canvas tilt, like a poor housewife travel- 
ling for dispatch of business, having only three damsels with her, who 
served her as chamberers: Sir Pierre de Brezé and a few other gentlemen 
followed the humble vehicle privately, and kept it in sight, to defend the 
royal traveller, in the event of her being attacked.” In all the towns 
through which queen Margaret passed, when thus thrown by adverse 
winds and waves on the hostile shores of Burgundy, destitute of the 
means of supporting the externals of royalty, the people ran in crowds 
to look at her, and, says one of her French biographers,’ “she was 
pointed out to every one as the sport or May-game of fortune, or a rich 
piece of shipwreck ; but she bore all unmoved, and the majesty of her 
countenance, of which no vicissitude could deprive her, remained un- 
altered.” On her first day’s journey Margaret was met and recognised 
by the heir of Burgundy, count Charolois, who was on his way to 
Bruges. He gave his unfortunate kinswoman five hundred crowns, 
which he happened to have about him,—a small but seasonable alms. 
“Jt was piteous,” continues the compassionate chronicler, “to see her 
former high and royal greatness reduced to so low a pass.” 4 | 

Margaret very narrowly escaped falling into the hands of two hundred 
English horsemen, who lay in wait for her on the road to Bethune, 
where she had intended to sleep that night; however, by an especial 
Providence, as it appeared, she reached St. Pol in safety, where she found 
abundance of good cheer prepared for her, by order of the duke of Bure 


1 George Chastellain. 3 Le Moine, Gallery of Heroic Women. 
© Ibid. George Chastellain. 
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gundy. The next day the duke arrived, and hearing that the queen of 
England was already there, repaired immediately to the quarter of tha 
town where she was lodged. Margaret descended in all haste from her 
chamber, and advanced almost to the middle of the street to meet him.! 
Etiquette required that they should kiss each other on this occasion, 
Margaret curtsied twice to the duke, who looked at her to see how she 
intended to deport herself towards him ; and perceiving her humility by 
tne profoundness of her reverences, he bowed in return so low, as almost 
to amount to a genuflexion. This he would have repeated a second time, 
but the fallen queen, te whom these formal ceremonials appeared rather 
a mockery than a compliment, prevented it by catching his arm and 
eutreating him to forbear: ‘“‘Such honours,” she said, “ were not due to 
her from him.” Then she thanked God that she had been spared to 
meet him, whom, of all Christian princes, she had long been most 
anxious to see. ‘The duke, not wishing the conversation to proceed 
further, begged to take his leave for the present, and Margaret, well 
pleased at this beginning, returned joyously to her own apartment.? 
When the duke of Burgundy hed taken a little time for reflection in 
his chamber, he prepared himself to offer a proper welcome to his royal 
guest, who, with the usal impetuosity of her character, appears to have 
taken him by surprise in the first instance, and thus disconcerted all the 
solemn formalities of the Burgundian court receptions, in which her 
travel-soiled garments and humble retinue did not qualify her to support 
the part of a queen of England with becoming dignity. The duke of 
Burgundy sent to her Sir Philippe de Croye, the young lord of Quevrain, 
son of Sir John de Croye, a knight and noble of the highest rank, to 
make his complimentary greetings, and to beg that she would not come 
out of her chamber to receive him on any account, as he should bring 
very few of his people with him. The young chevalier went tc the queen, 
and delivered his lord’s message with all proper ceremonials of respect. The 
‘queen received him very graciously, and kissed him, his rank being such 
as to entitle him to that honour. He was presently followed by the 
duke in person, attended by a few of his household. Margaret hearing, 
_ by the duke’s voice, that he was approaching, hastened to meet him, but 
before she had advanced three paces, the duke came and took her by sur- 
prise. Their second salutations were performed in a more lively manner 
than those at their first meeting. The duke spake to his unfortunate guest 
kindly, and led her to her bed, where they seated themselves, when the 
queen addressed him in these words: “ Fair cousin, 1 know well that 
you have been wrongly informed against my lord and husband and me, 
as if we had been your mortal foes, endeavouring to injure you by every 
means in our power; and although, fair cousin, if you imagined it to be 
go, you would have had reason to wish us no good, yet at all times my 
1 George Chastellain, Chron, des Ducs de Bourgogne, p. 223. ® Thid. 
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lord and husband the king and me, knowing our own innocence, and 
how falsely we have been accused in this matter, have been most desir- 
ous to meet the charge. It is for this cause that my lord and husband 
has sent me over seas, to appear before you in our justification. He, my 
said lord the king, commanded me never to cease from wandering in 
search of you till I had found you, even if I should have to travel on 
foot to the end of the world in quest of you. But now that, thanks tg 
God and you, we have met, and I am here in your dominions and realm 
entirely at your mercy, a poor outcast queen reduced to the condition of 
a chambermaid, requiring nothing but that you will be pleased to hear 
me speak in the name of my lord and husband and my own, if ever that 
poor king and I should be again, as we once were, on the ascent of the 
wheel of fortune, we should bear ourselves to you in the- same manner 
as we do now; and if we had continued as we formerly were, my lord — 
intended to have deputed some prince of his own blood to explain the 
matter to you. But as this cannot be, I pray you to hear our good 
cousin the seneschal (Sir Pierre de Brezé), who will speak more fully on 
the subject, if you will condescend to listen.” ‘ Madame,” replied the 
duke, with more courtesy than sincerity, “ it is a trifle not worth another 
thought, I do not attend to all I hear, though they report many strange 
things to me; but words come and go, and for my part I let them run 
on as they like, for I know pretty well what they would have me believe, 
and I am sure I have not given the king your husband and you cause to 
be my enemies. But let that pass, and ‘turn we now, I pray you, to 
some more agreeable subject, for, when with ladies, one ought not to 
speak of anything but joy.”? 

Margaret was not, however, to be put off with a courtly speech. She 
knew that a congress had been appointed to sit at St. Omer between the 
plenipotentiaries of England and France for the adjustment of a general 
peace, of which the duke of Burgundy was to be the umpire, and she 
was eager to improve the only opportunity she might ever have of re- 
moving the unfavourable impression from his mind, that she had been 
accustomed to speak of him in terms of the bitterest animosity. It had, 
in fact, been reported that she had gone so far as to say, that “If ever 
by any chance he fell into her power, she would make the axe pass 
between his head and shoulders ;” also, that she and king Henry had 
confederated with France to dismember his dominions, Whether the 
poor queen.found herself too much agitated to be able to command her 
utterance, or she placed more reliance on the persuasive eloquence of her 
friend De Brezé than her own, the chronicler does not inform us, but 
merely says that she intimated, by a significant look and gesture, that 
the seneschal should speak for her. Whereupon he advanced, and bend- 
ing his knee before the duke of Burgundy, addressed him with profound 

. * George Chastellain, Chron, des Dues de Bourgogne, p. 223. 2 Ibid. 
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_ reverence in a speech commencing, as the reader will observe, much in 
the style commonly adopted in the present aay by an Englishman 
whose oratorical powers are unexpectedly put to the test on some festive 
occasion :—“ My very redoubted lord, unaccustomed as I am to speak 
after the fashion of a worldly speaker, my friends know that I always 
speak the truth, and my only motive in presuming to address you now 
is to set forth the truth. You see here the queenof England, sent over 
to you by the king her husband, and freely come to you of her own high 
courage, to clear herself and him from the malicious representations that 
have been made of them by their enemies. My redoubted lord king 
Henry, and this queen here present, have always esteemed you as the 
most illustrious prince in Christendom ; and following the general voice, 

- which sounds the fame of your noble deeds, your virtues, and renown 

through all nations in the circumference of the world, they have con- 

stantly repeated your praises. You see this queen here present, your 
near relation in blood as every one knows, formerly one of the greatest 
and most powerful princesses in the world, but now reduced by oppress- 
sion, by cruelty, by the disloyalty of man and the fickleness of adverse 
fortune, such as was never heard of before, to a miserable poverty,— 
driven from a throne and degraded from her natural rank, and deprived 
of every hope save that which she, and I also for her, repose in you, that 

_ you will be persuaded to take part in her quarrel, instead of supporting 
the cause of her foes, who are nothing to you in blood as she is. As for 
the aid king Henry and this queen have received from *he French against 

‘the duke of York, is it not according to reason and to nature that the 
French should endeavour to further the cause of king Henry and his 
wife? for king Henry is the nephew of the late king Charles, his sister’s 
son, and the queen here present is niece to the queen of France, who is 
still alive, daughter to her brother, and was given in marriage by \ing 
Charles himself to king Henry, the true inheritor, as he still is, and at 
that tine the undisputed possessor of the crown of England. No wonder 

_ therefore, if, during the course of this long and unnatural rebellion of their 

‘subjects, the said king and queen sought and obtained occasional succour 
where they had such good reason to seek it, and not out of any enmity to 
you ; although, evenif it had been so, king Henry would not have been to 
blame, since it was well known to him and the queen here, that if you 
had been as favourable to them as you have been to the contrary party, 
they would not have been brought to the pass in which they are at 
present.”? 

+ The duke of Burgundy had listened with the polite apathy of a 

politician to the special pleading of the seneschal, apparently reckoning 

his complimentary expressions regarding himself as words of course; but 

at the home truth contained in the unexpected climax of the speech, a 

4 George Chastellain. 
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merry glance, in spite of himself, escaped him, which, like a sudden 
burst of sunshine flashing over a frozen stream, had the effect of break- 
ing up the diplomatic ice wherewith he had incased himself. Finding | 
it impossible after this to resume his phlegmatic deportment, he yielded 
to kindlier feelings. He turned to his royal guest, and told her, ‘‘ that 
whether it were as she said or not, she was welcome to Burgundy, and 
he was very sorry for her misfortunes.” Then he begged to lead her to 
the banquet which had been prepared with stately cheer for her enter- 
tainment. The duke had only brought with him a chosen few of his 
followers, who were, by their high rank, privileged to sit at table in his 
presence and that of queen Margaret, who was scrupulously treated with | 
all the honours due to a crowned head. Among this distinguished com- — 
pany were messire Adolph of Cleves, messire Jacques Bourbon, and | 
Margaret’s first Burgundian acquaintance, messire Philippe Pot. 
Of all the guests, Sir Pierre de Brezé was treated with the greatest 
marks of distinction, on account of the chivalric manner in which he 
had devoted himself to the cause of the luckless Red-rose queen, the 
perilous adventures wherein they had been recently engaged, and the | 
dangers they had escaped. It was observed that queen Margaret, not- 
withstanding all she had suffered, appeared merry of cheer that night, | 
and endeavoured by every means in her power to please the duke of | 
Burgundy. They talked a good deal to one another, and with the same _ 
freedom as if they had been brother and sister. As they sat side by — 
side at the banquet, “It was remarked of them,” says George Chastel- 
lain,? “that as the portrait of the duke might have been shown as the 
type of all that is majestic in man, so that of the queen would have 
served as the exemplification of the same in woman, and the represent 
ation of one of the most beautiful persons in the world. She was indeed 
a very fair lady, altogether well worth the looking at, and of high bearing 
withal. Albeit the poverty to which cruel fortune had reduced her 
might have given sufficient cause for humiliation, her manners were 
unchanged; and although she had come with only three women in a | 
stage-cart or waggon, she deported herself with no less dignity than when — 
she swayed the sceptre in London, and exercised, in her single person, | 
the whole of the regal authority there.’® She conducted herself, how- 
ever, with becoming prudence, considering the place where she was, and 
behaved to the duke of Burgundy as if she felt she was by the side of the 
greatest personage on earth, as, indeed, he was to her the most important 
just then, not only because she was so entirely in his power that her 
very life hung on his fiat, but on account of the position he was abou 
to fill at the congress of St. Omer as the umpire of the general 
Margaret had, therefure, cogent reason to endeavour to propitiate him i 


1« Mes Mung joycult ceil rompit tout.”—Chron. des Ducs de Bourgogne, George” 
Chastellain, part i p. 227. 2 Ibid, p. 228, _ 3 Ibid, 229 tyes oe 
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behalf of her hapless lord, king Henry, whom she had left in a state of 
precarious dependence on the charity of the queen of Scotland. She 
drew a flattering hope from the magnanimity with which her generous 
foe had treated her in her distress. The duke of Burgundy admired her 
courage, and the lofty spirit with which she bore up against the shocks 
of adversity. He pitied her calamities, and was not insensible to the 
power of her eloquence; but as he was not a man to play the part of a 
knight-errant, he prudently withdrew himself from St. Pol as quickly as 

_ he could, The next morning, which was a Friday, he took his leave, 

' with great courtesy, of the queen, telling her he would send his sister, 
the duchess of Bourbon, to visit her. He promised, moreover, not to do 
anything to her prejudice at St. Omer; but, as the envoys and people 
of the king of France, on whom she ought, he said, to rely, would be 
there, he would not pretend to take any charge upon him, lest he should 
interfere with their private arrangements. Margaret professed herself 

_ highly beholden to him for the princely hospitality and consideration 
with which he had treated her. She blessed the hour when she set forth 
in quest of him, and said “it was the best exploit she had achieved since 
her reverse of fortune.”! So complete a revolution had the personal 
kindness of her old hereditary foe effected in the feelings of Margaret of 
Anjou, that when he mounted his horse to depart, she melted into tears 
as she bade him adieu. 

When the duke had ridden about a league from the town, he sent one 
of his knights back with a present of two thousand crowns of gold for 
the queen, together with a rich diamond, which he begged her to wear 
inremembrauce of him. “It was adiamond,” continues our chronicler, 
“that was held in very high estimation.” To each of the faithful 
damsels who had attended their royal mistress on this perilous journey, 
the duke kindly sent a hundred golden crowns ; the same to the seneschal, 
Pierre de Brezé, and two hundred silver crowns to Sir John Carbonnel. 
The munificent duke sent those acceptable gifts after his departure, 

' instead of presenting them, from motives of delicacy, and to avoid the. 
thanks of the recipients. Subsequently we learn, from other authorities, 
the duke of Burgundy relieved the pecuniary distress of his royal kins- 
woman more effectually, by sending her a written order on his treasurer 
for twelve thousand crowns. The treasurer took a base advantage of 
her situation, by endeavouring to extort half the money from her on 

_ yarious pretexts; Margaret, who was not of a spirit to put up tamely 
with such a wrong, informed the duke of the villany of his minister, 
and tbis just but severe prince, in a transport of indignation, ordered 
him to be put to death. The sentence would have been executed, but 
for her intercession in his favour.? 


4 Chron. des Ducs de Bourgogne, par George Chastellain, part ii. p. 229. 
2 Chronicles of Lorraine, MS. in Bibl. du Roi. e 
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The arrival of the duchess of Bourbon, who came to St. Pol to visit 
Margaret, was a bright spot in the sombre destiny of the exiled queen. 
They were nearly related to each other ; they had been friends in youth, 
and the marriage of Margaret’s brother, the duke of Calabria, to the | 
daughter of the duchess of Bourbon, had strengthened the family con- 
nexion between these two princesser. They met with smiles and tears 
of affectionate sympathy, and immediately entered into conversation 
with the confidential familiarity of two sisters. The duchess listened 
with compassionate interest to the recital of the strange vicissitudes and 
trials to which the Red-rose queen had been exposed, ‘‘of which,” says | 
the Burgundian chronicler, who heard them from the lips of Margaret 
herself, ‘‘no parallel can be found in books. .... The sufferings she — 
endured from hunger, cold, and poverty, had many times, she said, 
endangered her life quite as much as if she had fallen into the hands of | 
her foes.”! She assured the duchess of Bourbon, that “on one occasion 
king Henry, the little prince, and herself, were reduced to such abject 
misery and destitution, that for five days they had but one herring 
between the three, and not more bread than would have sufficed for one 
day’s nourishment. Another time, she said, being at mass on a solemn | 
day, she was so entirely without money, that she had not even a 
‘black penny’ to give at the offering. In this dilemma she humiliated — 
herself so far as to confide her distress to a Scotch archer who was near — 
her, and besought him to lend her something wherewith she might — 
make her oblation. She found him hard to persuade, but at last, to get 
rid of her importunity, he reluctantly, and as if he grudged it, drew | 
half a farthing ? from his purse and lent her.” Thus did she, who had 
shared the throne of a king of England, find herself in a more destitute 
condition than the poor widow of holy writ, whose gift was commended 
by our blessed Lord; for the widow had two mites of her own to offer, 
but queen Margaret not having one, must have approached the altar — 
empty-handed, if she had not, by the earnestness of her importunity, — 
wrung a half-farthing from the churl who grudged the paltry alms he — 
lent, This circumstance was related by her as one of the bitterest mor= 
tifications her adverse fortunes had inflicted. 

The royal heroine also recounted to the duchess and her ladies some 
of the perils from which she and the little prinoe of Wales had escaped 
in their retreat from the lost battle of Hexham. She enlarged, with | 
impassioned eloquence, on the ferveney with which she had supplicated — 
the divine assistance, when the pitiless ruffians who had plundered her 
were about to take away her life, and the especial answer whieh she 
considered God had vouchsafed to her prayers, by turning the swords — 
against each other of those who were before unanimous in their determie 


1 Jeorge Chastellain, p. 230. 
2 Ung gros d’ Ecosse; a staal copper coin, weighing the eighth of an ounce. 
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nation to shed her blood, and, finally, converting a robber, stained 
with a thousand crimes, into an instrument for the preservation of 
herself and her precious boy.” ‘I'he duchess of Bourbon, who was 
all sympathy, “listened to these exciting recitals with no less in- 
terest,” says Chastellain, “‘ than if they had been tales devised for her 
especial entertainment, observing, by way of comment, ‘that although 
queen Margaret had escaped with life, never assuredly before had 
fortune brought a princess of her high rank into such frightful situa- 
tions, and that if a book were to be written on the vicissitudes of royal 
and unfortunate ladies, she would be found to exceed them all in 
calamity.’ ” 

That mournful pre-eminence in woe, which the human heart when 
under the pressure of adversity is often strangely eager to claim, was 
not as yet due to the ill-fated queen to whom her pitying friend 
assigned it. Margaret of Anjou lived to see days, when she could look 
back to the sufferings which elicited this comment from the duchess of 
Bourbon, as things of trivial import. They were, indeed, the beginning 
of evils, but the end involved a consummation of misery which has 
only been exceeded in later days by the dark destinies of Mary Stuart 
and Marie-Antoinette. The duchess of Bourbon could not refrain from 
telling her unfortunate kinswoman that “It was to her a mystery how 
a Christian king and queen, who had been lawfully inaugurated, should, 
without having committed notorious crimes to provoke the wrath of 
God, or forfeited by tyranny the allegiance of their subjects, have been 
reduced so low, by any change of fortune, as not to possess a foot of 
land or a house to shelter them in their own realm, nor yet a penny of 
money, either of silver or copper, unless borrowed, to purchase the 
common necessaries of life.” On another occasion, when some of queen 
Margaret’s kindred were imputing her calamities to her union with king 
Henry, whose constitutional malady, while it had always rendered him 
an object of anxious solicitude to her, had unfitted him for the defence 
of his disputed crown, she silenced them with the following noble burst 
of conjugal devotion : “ When, on the day of my espousals, I took the 
rose of England, was I not aware that I must wear it entire, and with 
all its thorns?” The poetic beauty of this sentiment is only equalled 
by its philosophy. 

Grand fétes and royal cheer were made for the exiled queen at St. 
Pol, after the arrivalof her friend, the duchess of Bourbon, at the 
expense of the duke of Burgundy, who had ordered that no cost should 
be spared for her entertainment as long as she chose to remain. But 
Margaret could not be induced to tarry; her heart was at Bruges, for 
there she had left the young prince, her son, and the rest of her little 
company, and her desire to return to them was too strong to be resisted. 

1 Galerie des Femmes Fortes, by Le Moine, 
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On Saturday, September 3rd, she took her leave of the kind duchess of 
Bourbon, and departed from St. Pol at five in the morning, escorted by 
the lord of Moreul, messire Francisco, son of the marquess of Ferrara, | 
messire Moulet de Renty, messire Guillaume de Saulx, and a troop of 
theduke of Burgundy’s archers, whom that prince had commissioned to 
defend her from all dangers by the way, and to convey her safe and 
sound to whatsoever place she might please to appoint. The duke 
knew that the life of his unfortunate guest was in jeopardy, having 
received certain information that the English intended to surprise her 
at St. Pol, and would, of course, be on the alert to fall upon her in tke 
open country—not to capture, but to kill her. Parties from Calais 
were also abroad with the same deadly purpose, fancying, too, that the — 
young prince was with her, for whose blood they thirsted even more | 
than for that of the mother, thinking by his death to put an end to the 
war.2 It was well fer the royal fugitives that they were under the 
protection of so powerful a prince as Philip of Burgundy, and that he 
had caused Margaret to be so strongly guarded that she returned 
unharmed to Bruges. There she was, by his orders, received with public 
honours ; and the townspeople testified the lively interest which her 
courageous struggle against her evil fortunes had excited, by bringing 
her presents of wine, and all sorts of things which they thought might 
be acceptable. Margaret received these offerings with eloquent expres- 
sions of gratitude, telling those who brought them, “that she had 
received so many marks of honour and affection from their prince, 
her cousin, the duke of Burgundy, that she feared she could never 
show herself thankful enough. That she understood he had conceived 
anger against her, and had, therefore, feared to approach him, lest he — 
should not condescend to look at her; but she had found him the best. 
among the good, and the gentlest, possessed withal of better sense than 
any one on earth.” 

Margaret had the happiness of finding her son safe and well on her — 
return to Bruges, where, too, she was almost immediately joined by 
count Charolois, who came partly to do the honours of that town in the 
absence of the duke, his father, and partly out of affection to the house 
of Lancaster, from which he was descended through his mother, — 
Isabella of Portugal, the granddaughter of John of Gaunt, There { 
was also near relationship between Margaret of Anjou and himself, as — 
scions of the royal house of France, and the generous heir of Bur- | 
gundy took every opportunity of proving that the calamities of his 
hapless kinswoman and her consort had not weakened the ties of kin 
dred. . 

The noble Burgundian poet and chronicler, George Chastellain, to — 
whose graphic details we are indebted for many important particulars ~ 

1 George Chastellain, Chron, des Ducs de Bourgogne, 3 Ibid. 8 Ibid. : 
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of her personal history,) derived ‘by him trom her own lips, which 
are new to the general reader, never before having been translated 
from the obscure Burgundian French of the fifteenth century, was the 
herald of the Golden Fleece, and held the offices of historiographer and 
grand panetier to Philip, duke of Burgundy, was exceedingly proud 
of the confidence with which the unfortunate but accomplished consort 
of Henry VI. honoured him. He has introduced her portrait five times 
in the splendid illuminated edition of his poems, on vellum.? Of the 
first of these miniature gems, which occurs at page 7, representing the 
exiled English queen in earnest conversation with himself, he gives 
tle following quaint explanation in his prologue: “ A lady, well-nigh 
distraught with grief, of late made sore complaiuts to me of the cruel 
wrongs which fortune had inflicted. This lady, who honoured me with 
her confidence, as we were well acquainted, willed me to seat myself 
near her, it being her pleasure to discourse with me of her troubles, 
which she bewailed with such sore weeping, and ofttimes wringing her 
hands from excess of sorrow, that mine own tears could not be 
restrained from flowing too, for very pity of her case. Then, as we were at 
leisure for such devices, she besought me, seeing I so much compas- 
sionated her distress, to write for her consolation a little treatise on the 
inconstaney of fortune, setting forth her own calamities with those of 
other noble ladies who had suffered signal adversity.” This request 
was evidently suggested by the duchess de Bourbon’s remark as to the 
surpassing interest Margaret’s sad story would excite, if written in a 
book on the calamities of illustrious females. The fallen queen, having 
been in some measure the victim of political slander, was eager to secure 
the suffrages of posterity, at least, through the friendly eloquence of a 
pen, which the rival sovereign who had supplanted her unfortunate hus- 
band could neither intimidate nor pervert to the base office of confirming 
the falsehoods of a party. 

Chastellain, animated by the impulse of genius, which soars above 
the time-serving considerations of expediency, and bound by the vow of 
his chivalric order to sympathy with the unfortunate, has done full 
justice to Margaret’s character in his chronicle as regards historic truth, 
and with manly independence always speaks of her as the queen of 


The fallen queen and the historian. 


1 These particulars are not contained in the 
earlier editions of the Lives of the Queens of 
England, my attention having been first di 
rected in the year 1844 to the works of Chas- 
tellain by his learned editor, the late M. Bu- 
chon, to whom the honour is due of having, 
with incredible toil, gathered together, from 
various Bibliothéques, the scattered portions 
of the original MSS. of the precious remains 
of this most interesting and eloquent of the 
historical writers of that period, which were 
printed for the first time, under his auspices, 


in the Panthéon Littéraire, Choix Chroniques 
et Mémoires sur 1 Histoire de France. i 
offering this acknowledgment to the memory 
of M. Buchon, I lament to add that, like the 
late lamented Sir Harris Nicolas, and other 
labourers in the cause of historic truth, he 
reaped little benefit from his toils. Buchon 
died broken-hearted, in want, it is to be teared, - 
of the comrnon necessaries of life. 

? Mannszrit Provenant Bibliothéque de la 
Grauthuse 
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England, ard her son. 2s the veritable and lawfal heir of that reslaus 
im spite of his masier’s repudiation of the Lancasizien caims. He 
has also celebrated her im several of his poems, especially the onel 
which he undertook at her request, entitled ‘The Temple of Ruined 
Greainess,") written on the model of that commenced by Bocace a= 
the misfortunes of great men, from Adam to king John of France. | 
ante seen coed deeee agee a ee ee 
am €Xquisite miniature group ai the tomb of Bocace, invoking him to 
awake, and undertake the task of eammemorating her misfortunes and 
her wrones. The deceased poct, reanimaied by her call, rises, and seeks 
to console her by the numerous instances he cites of the vicissiindes of - 
others. Marzaret assured Chastellsin, “ that thee were moments when 
eam terpinger erie eerie 
her own band into an instrument of self-destruction; but, happily, the 
fear of God and his restraining grace had preserved her fem so deadly 
asin.” Her patience was subseqently tested by harder trials, for at the - 
time she made this avowal, she had siill a husband, a father, and aso = 
she retsined beanty, health, and menisl_encey, anil was aot pest Sam 
season of hope. 

The following instance of the panctilions respect with which Margaret 
and her little son were treated by the heir of Burgundy, affords a curious: 


Margaret, i 
nan Hey ae and she, being desirous of placing the 
count on terms of equality with herself, called him to come and wash 
with her. “But he,” continues our worthy chronicler, “ knowing his 
duty, and treading in the steps of the duke his father, who always paid 
proper reverence to crowned heads, absolutely refused to come forward; 
nor could the queen, by any means, prevail on him to do it, although — 
be might, without the slightest infringement of royal etiquette, hay | 
dipped his bands in the same water with the queen, as he was her 
cousin. Then the ater was offered to the prince of Wales; but b 
young as he was, having been well instructed in the rules of o 


caressingly to pull his stout Burgundian kinsman to him, that they 1 cht 
use the water together, declaring at the same time, that “ he would ne 


Bocace, per mumtere de Comolstion, agree = Cesrés the Bold =ho someeded 
champ bla Rayne GAngicterre, Bea Reg. Suthers, Philip, doke of Barely 
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wash at all, unless the count would wash with him.” But it was of no 
use that both the mother and son demurred, and endeavoured to waive 
the precedence which the generous heir of Burgundy was determined to 
give them ; they did but lose their time, for nothing could induce him 
to imply equality with the prince of Wales, either by washing or sitting 
with him at table. These formal punctilios of respect from the son of 
the rich and powerful sovereign to whom his mother and hitaself were 
at that moment indebted for food and shelter, appeared to the little 
English prince so inconsistent with their present condit’on, that, with 
the artless frankness of his age, he said to count Charolois, “ But these 
honours are not due to us from you ; neither ought the precedency to be 
given in your father’s dominions to such destitute and unfortunate 
persons as we are.”! ‘“* Unfortunate though you be,” replied the count, 
“you are nevertheless the son of the king of England; whereas I am 
ouly the son of a ducal sovereign, which is not so high a vocation as 
that of a king.” 

This emphatic recognition of Henry VI. as the rightful owner of the 
crown which then decorated the brow of a victorious rival, Edward IV., 
gives historic importance to what might otherwise be regarded as a 
frivolous contest of formal politeness. The impetuous heir of Burgundy, 
afterwards so much celebrated in history as Charles the Bold,? was the 
last man in the world to play the martinet on mere matters of ceremony. 
He had a political reason for thus insisting on yielding an ostentatious 
precedence to the Red-rose prince of Wales, even to proclaim to the 
Burgundian magnates that he regarded him as the legitimate heir of 
England, in opposition to the policy of the duke his father, who was 
the firm ally of Edward of York. Count Charolois was at that period 
on such bad terms with his august sire, that nothing but the salutary 
counsels of queen Margaret, who had acquired great influence over his 
mind, prevented him from rushing into open rebellion. Margaret well 
repaid the debt of gratitude she owed the duke of Burgundy, by per- 
suading the former to return to his duty,and engaging her friend, Pierre 
de Brezé, to act as mediator between the father and son. When matters 
were apparently in a fair train for a reconciliation, Margaret left Bruges 
with the prince, her son, and the faithful little company who shared her 
fallen fortunes. She and her followers travelled at the expense of the 
duke of Burgundy, who sent her under an honourable escort to Barr, 

where she was met and welcomed by her father’s people. 

1 George Chastellain, Chron, des Ducs de Bourgogne. 

2 The rough manners and eccentric habits 3 George Chastellain. In the year 1465 
of this prince have been described with quaint Margaret lost her brave and devoted friend, 
minuteness by Philip de Comines, and since Pierre de Brezé, who, having re-entered the 
rendered familiar to the English reader by the _ service of his native sovereign, Louis XI., was 
genius of Sir Walter Scott, who mukes effective slain at the battle of Montihery, where he led 


"ise of the bold Burgundian duke in his beau- the advanced guard. 
tiful romance of Quentin Durward. 
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King René felt deeply grateful for the generous treatment of his dis- 
tressed child by his ancient antagonist. He addressed a letter to-Philip of 
Burgundy, full of thanks, declaring ‘“‘he neither expected, nor merited 
such attentions.” Margaret passed some days at St. Michiel, with fifty 
nobles and gentlemen of her suite. Part of that year she sojourned with 
her sister Yolante, countess of Vaudemonte, and her brother, John of 
Calabria ;! the rest at Amboise, the court of her aunt, the queen- 
dowager of France. The distracted state of king René’s affairs utterly 
precluded him from exerting himself in his daughter’s service, though 
not unfrequently solicited to draw his knightly sword in her cause, 
The Provencal bards took the heroism and misfortunes of their hapless 
princess for their theme, and René’s own minstrel and namesake was 
accustomed to assail his royal ear in his festal halls with these strains :— 

“ Arouse thee, arouse thee, king René! 
Nor let sorrow thy spirit beguile; 


Thy daughter, the spouse of king Henry, 
Now weeps, now implores with a smile.” ? 


René, however, was compelled to remain a passive sympathizer in 
Margaret’s affliction. All he could do for her was to afford her an 
asylum in her adversity. He gave her the ancient castle of Kuerere, 
in the diocese of Verdun, near the town of St. Michiel, for her resi- 
dence, and contributed to her support with 2000 livres of rent on the 
duchy of Barr, being all his narrow means would allow.’ Here Margaret, 
bereaved of all the attributes of royalty, save those that were beyond — 
the power of adverse fortune to alienate, dwelt with the remnant of her 
ruined friends, and occupied herself in superintending the education of 
the last tender bud of the Red-rose of Lancaster, whom she yet fondly 
hoped to see restored to his country and his former lofty expectations. 
During the seven years of their exile Sir John Fortescue continued to 
reside with queen Margaret and her son ; and observing that his beloved 
pupil wa too much taken up with martial exercises, he wrote his 
celebrated work on the constitution of England, ‘De Laudibus Legum 
Anglie,’ to instruct him in a higher sort of knowledge, the true science 
of royalty,* 

A deeper shade of gloom pervaded the exiled court of Margaret when 
the tidings reached her that her unfortunate consort had at length fallen 
into the hands of his successful rival. When king Henry fled from the 
lost battle of Hexham, he found an unsuspected asylum among the 
wild mountains of Cumberland with his brave and loyal knight, Sir 
Ralph Pennington, at Muncaster-castle. The holy-water glass which he 
used there is still carefully preserved, and called the luck of Muncaster, 
He also sojourned for some time at the house of John Machell, of Crack- - 


~ 1 Villeneuve, 2 Provencal Ballad. 
® Calmet’s Chronicle of Lorraine, Villeneuve. 4 Life of Sir John Fortescue, 
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enthorpe, and afterwards at Bolton-hall, in Bowland, where an ancient 
oak-pannelled room is still called “ King Henry’s parlour,” and the spring 
of fair water that was walled in by his desire for his bath, is distinguished 
by the name of “ King Henry’s well.” The glove and boot which he 
presented to his kind host, Sir Ralph Pudsay, were recently exhibited 
at Kensington Museum. His retreat was betrayed by the traitor Talbot, 
of Bashall, and he was taken by the servants of Sir John MHaring- 
ton, as he sat at dinner at Waddington-hall. He was conducted to 
London in the most ignominious manner, with his legs fastened to the 
stirrups of the sorry nag on which he was mounted, and an insulting 
placard affixed to his shoulders. At Islington he was met by the earl of 
Warwick, who issued a proclamation forbidding any one to treat him 
with respect, and afforded an example of wanton brutality to the mob 
by leading the royal captive thrice round the pillory as if he had been a 
common felon, crying aloud, “Treason, treason!” and “ Behold the 
traitor!” Henry endured these outrages with the firmness of a hero 
and the meekness of a saint. ‘ Forsooth, and forsooth, ye do foully to 
smite the Lord’s anointed,’’! was his mild rebuke to a ruffian who was 
base enough to strike him in that hour of misery. The following touch- 
ing lines, which have been attributed to Henry VL, were probably written 
during his long imprisonment in the Tower :— 
= Kingdoms are but cares; 
State is devoid of stay 


Riches are ready snares, 
And hasten to decay. 


Who meaneth to remove the rocke 
Out of his slimy mud, 
Shall mire himself and hardly ‘scape 
The swelling of the flood.” 
There are preserved two sentences written and given by him to a knight- 
who had the care of him: 
“ Patience is the armour and conquest of the godly; this meriteth mercy, 
when causeless is suffered sorrow” 
© Nought else is war but fury and madness, wherein is not advice, but rash 
ess; not right, but rage, ruleth and reigneth.” 

- Queen Margaret must have felt the indignity and cruelty with which 
her unoffending consort was treated as the greatest aggravation of all 
her own hard trials. She was still formidable to the reigning sovereign 
of England, who established a sort of coast-guard to prevent her’from 
effecting a sudden descent on the shores of England. It has been con- 
fidently asserted that Margaret visited England, disguised as a priest in 
the train of the archbishop of Narbonne, in 1467; and if we may trust 
that romantic author, Prevost, she even obtained a secret interview with 
king Henry in his prison, through the favour of one of his keepers who had 

1 Warkworth Chronicle. Hail. 2 Nuge Antique, Prevost. 
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formerly been in her service, and was attached to her interest. Williaiu 
of Worcester records, that various persons who were apprehended on 
suspicion of having letters from queen Margaret in their possession, 
were tortured and put todeath. Sir Thomas Cook, a London alderman, 
was accused of treason and fined eight thousand marks, because Hawkins, 
one of Margaret’s agents, when put to the rack in the Tower, confessed 
‘that he had attempted to borrow money for her of this wealthy knight ;” 
and though Sir Thomas Cook had refused to lend it, he was brought into 
great peril of his life for not having disclosed the attempt of Hawkins.? 
A poor shoemaker was pinched to death with red-hot pincers, for assist- 
ing the exiled queen to carry on a correspondence with her adherents in 
England, but he resolutely refused to betray the parties with whom 
Margaret was in league? 

The exiled queen, her young son, and their faithful adherents, con- 
tinued for several years to drag on existence in her lonely castle in Barr, 
suffering the greatest privation and practising the most rigid economy, 

“We be in great poverty,” writes Sir John Fortescue to the earl of 
Ormond; ‘‘ but yet the queen sustaineth us in meat and drink, as we be 
not in extreme necessity, her highness may do no more to us than as 
she doth to her son. I counsel you to spend sparely such money as ye 
have, for when ye come hither ye shall have need of it. And, also, 
there be many that need and will desire to parte [partake] with you of 
your own money ; and in all this country, is no man that will or may 
lend you any money have ye never so great need.”® John Butler, sixth 
earl of Ormond, to whom this letter was addressed, was the brother and 
successor of that distinguished champion of the Red rose, James Butler, 
earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, viceroy of Ireland, who was captured 
at the battle of Towton, and beheaded by Edward IV., by whom John 
was attainted also, John narrowly escaped the block ; and after main- 
taining for some time a gallant but hopeless struggle for king. Henry, 
fled to Portugal. As the reigning sovereign was the representative of 
Philippa of Lancaster, and nearly related to king Henry, queen Margaret 
ietermined to employ Ormond as her envoy at that court, to solicit 
succour for her royal consort and herself in their distress. The young 
prince of Wales wrote the following letter to Ormond with his own 
hand :— 


* Cousin ORMOND, 

“J greet you heartily well, acquainting you that I have heard right 
good and honourable report of your sad, wise, and manly guiding 
against my lord’s rebels and your adversaries, in the which you have 
purchased unto you perpetual laud and worship. And I thank God, 
and so do ye also, that ye at all times under his protection, have — 

* Holinshed. 2 Speed Worcester, Stowe, 3 Raluze MS., Bibliotheque du Rot 
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escaped the cruel malice of your said adversaries; aud forasmuch as | 
understand that ye are now in Portugal, I pray you, in the uttermost of 
your deyoir, for to labour unto the king of the said realm, for the fur- 
therance and setting forth of my lord in the recovering of his right and 
subduing of hisrebels, Wherein if yesodoasI have for undoubted that 
ye will, I trust some fruit shall follow with God’s mercy, which speed 
you well in all your works. Written at Saint Michael, in Barr, with 
mine own hand, that ye may sce how good a writer I am, 
EDWARD. 

**To my cousin, the erle of Ormond.” 

Ormond’s instructions were written by Sir John Fortescue, who was 
then lord chancellor, and principal counsellor to queen Margaret. He does 
not appear to have formed very sanguine hopes of his success, if we may 
judge from the following paragraph in his letter :—“ If ye find the king 
of Portugal entreatable in our matters, spare not to tarry long with him; 
and if ye find him estrange [distant], dispend not your money in that 
country, for after ye came hither it is like that we shall be put to great 
costs, and peradventure not long tarry here.” 

Modern diplomatists will smile when informed of the almost incredible 
fact, that neither the exiled queen of England, nor her learned minister, 
knew, to a certainty, which of the royal descendants of Philippa of Lan- 
caster, at that moment, occwpied the throne of Portugal. Fortescue, 
after telling Ormond that the prince has written with his own hand 
letters both to him and the king of Portugal, naively adds in a post- 
script :—“ My lorde, because we know not verily the king of Portugal’s 


_ name, the queen’s letter hath no superscription, nor the letter from my 


lord prince; but ye may know them as well by the seals as by this, 
that in the side where the seal is set, of the queen’s letter, is written, 
these words: ‘Fro Regina,’ and likewise on my lord’s letter, is 
written, ‘ Fro Principe.’ And I send you herein such words of super- 
scription as ye shall set on both letters,” meaning when the Irish pleni 

potentiary should have discovered the Christian name of the monarch. 
Ormond being then in Portugal, would, of course, be familiar! with the 
Christian name of the sovereign for whom they were intended. No, 


| obscure personage he, but one of the greatest princes in Christendom, 


r 


Alphonse V., who subsequently added Tangier and other African pos- 
sessions to the crown of Portugal? and at the very time when his name 
was a mystery to queen Margaret and her learned counsellor, Fortescue, 
he had reigned nearly thirty years over that realm, 

The poverty of the exiled court is piteously evidenced by Sir John 
Fortescue telling Ormond, in conclusion, “ the bearer was only given 
eleven pounds to defray the whole costs of the journey, because we kad 
uc more money.” Ormond was one of the most accomplished noblemen 


4 Baluze MS., Bibliotheque du Roi. 2 Baluze MS, 8 Moresi. 
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in Christendom, and conversant with all the languages spoken in 
Europe; but no good result attended his mission. 

When Harlech-castle was taken, many letters to and from queen 
Margaret fell into the hands of king Edward. An emissary of Margaret, 
who was taken in this stronghold of her outlawed. adherents (which had 
so long held out in defiance of Edward and all his puissance), accused 
the earl of Warwick of having, in his late mission to the continent, 
spoken favourably of the exiled queen in his conference with Louis XI, 
at Rouen. . Warwick refused to leave his castle to be confronted with 
his accuser. The idea of restoring the sceptre to Lancaster formed no 
part of the policy of the king-making earl. He had given his eldest 
daughter in marriage to king Edward’s brother Clarence, and intended 
to depose Edward, by whom he had been mortally offended, and to make 
Clarence king. Clarence, being previously discontented, was easily 
seduced from his allegiance. 

The year 1469 saw the White-rose divided against itself, and the 
throne of Edward IV. in a tottering position. The royal heroine of the 
Red-rose, who had now spent nearly seven years in exile, left her lonely 
castle near Verdun in the December of that year, and came with her 
son, prince Edward, to eet Louis XI. at Tcurs, where also her father, 
her brother, her sister Yolante, and the count of Vaudemont assembled 
to hold a consultation on the best means of improving the momentous 
crisis for the cause of Lancaster. Margaret and her father were so. 
greatly excited at the prospect which appeared opening for her in 
England, that when they met they embraeed with floods of tears. Every 
one present was moved, and even the cold-hearted Louis XI. displayed 
unwonted tokens of sensibility on this occasion. Margaret was now 
treated by him with all the honours and marks of attention which, not 
only the title she bore, but her near relationship to himself demanded, | 
—cireumstances which she regarded as favourable prognostics for the 
future, for never before had she experienced the slightest consideration 
from him, The fever of hope was once more kindled in the heart of 
the exiled queen, as post after post brought tidings of wars and rumours 
of wars in England. The northern and midland counties were in arms 
against king Edward. A blazing star was seen in the heavens, which 
appeared to the excited fancies of the people the herald of a great political 
change. Battles were fought, in which nobles and gentry were arrayed 
against the Yorkist sovereign, yet their old familiar war-cry, “a Henry! 
a Henry !” was not raised. They were fighting—strange anomaly! not 
under the banner of the Red-rose, but that of the “ Bear and ragged 
staff,” the cognizance of Warwick.? 3s 

Henry V1. remained in a hopeless state of quiescence incarcerated in 
the Tower, The commencement of the year 1470 saw his captor a cap- 

‘ 1 See Hall, Holinshed, Rapin, Lingard 
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tive also, in she stronghold of Middleham-castle, under the wardship ot 
Warwick’s brother, the archbishop of York. Thus the Red-rose king and 
the White were both check-mated ; while a third puppet, who was in- 
tended to supersede both, was placed on the board by the powerful hand 
which had defeated, first one, and then the other of the former rivals of 
the game. It was Warwick’s design to make his daughter a queen, 
and the mother of a line of Plantagenet sovereigns of the second branch 
of York. It is just possible he might have accomplished the first of 
these objects, had he put king Edward to death when in his power ; but 
the escape of that energetic prince, and his putting down the Lincoln- 
shire rebellion, compelled the haughty earl to retire with the duke and 
duchess of Clarence to Calais, But there a reaction in favour of king 
Edward had taken place. Vauclere, Warwick’s lieutenant, would not 
permit him or his company to land, though it was stormy weather, and 
the duchess of Clarence was in the most critical state. The only re- 
source, then, was to take refuge in France. Louis XI. received them 

joyfully, having long been in secret correspondence with Warwick. 
Louis, perceiving that Clarence was a broken reed, on whom no party 
could Jean, suggested to Warwick the expediency of forming a coalition 
with the dormant but still powerful faction of the Red-rose. Warwick, 
having committed himself irreparably with king Edward, caught eagerly 
at the suggestion, and requested Louis to act as his mediator with the 
Lancastrian party. The great obstacle to this arrangement was the 
determined hostility of queen Margaret to her former adversary, which 
no consideration of political expediency could induce her either to smother 
or conceal, She regarded him as the author of all the calamities which 
had befallen king Henry and herself. “The earl of Warwick,” she was 
accustomed to say, “had pierced her heart with wounds which could 
never be healed : they would bleed till the day of judgment, when she 
would appeal to the justice of God for vengeance against him. His 
pride and insolence had first broken the peace of England, and stirred 
up those fatal wars which had desolated the realm. Through him she 
and the prince her son had been attainted, proscribed, and driven out to 
beg their bread in foreign lands; and not only had he injured her as a 
queen, but he had dared to defame her reputation as a woman by divers 
false and malicious slanders, as if she had been false to her royal lord the 
king, and had imposed a spurious prince of Wales on the people of 
England, which things she never could forgive.”? Her royal kinsman of 
France, whom her hard fortune had made the arbiter of her destiny, in- 
sisted that Margaret should see the earl of Warwick, who was ready to 
make any concession to appease her indignation. Margaret bore herself 
with the lofty spirit of an honest woman on this occasion, for the only 
condition on which she would allow Warwick to enter her presence was, 

1 eorge Chastellain, Chron. des ducs de Bourgogne, page 301. 
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that he should wnsay all he had formerly said against her reputation, 
by acknowledging before the kings and princes of France and Sicily, 
her kinsmen, that he had uttered false calumnies against her, knowing 
them to be so, and to promise that he would do the like in England? 
in as public a manner as he had formerly defamed her. To these humi- 
liating terms the earl agreed to submit; ‘“ which promise being made,” | 
says Chastellain, “*the said Warwick came where queen Margaret was, | 
and failing on his knees before her, addressed her in the most moving 
words he could devise, and humbly besought her to pardon and 
restore him to her favour; to which she scarcely vouchsafed him any _ 
answer, and kept him on his knees a full quarter of an hour before she | 
would say she pardoned him, and then only on the above conditions.” 
This ungracious demeanour on the part of the offended queen is fully | 
confirmed by the following report given by an English contemporary? | 
(supposed to be a spy), of the first meeting between these deadly foes, — 
at Tours, in the presence of Louis XI., who had engaged to negotiate a _ 
reconciliation between them. ‘In this queen Margaret was right diffi- 
cult, and showed to the king of France, in presence of the duke of | 
Guienne, that, with honour to herself and her son, she might not, and 
she would not, pardon the said earl, who had been the greatest cause of 
the downfal of king Henry; and that never, of her own spirit, might 
she be contented with him, ze pardon him.” In fact, the queen main- 
tained “that it would be greatly prejudicial to pardon the earl of War- | 
wick ; for in England she and her son had certain parties and friends 
which they might likely lose by this means, which would do them more 
hindrance than the earl and his allies could do them good ;” wherefore. 
she besought the king of France “‘ to leave off speaking for the said’ 
pardon and alliance.” The earl of Warwick on this entered into a defence 
ofhis conduct, owning “that it was by his means the queen was dethroned ; 
but that before he had done or thought of doing her any harm, her false. 
counsellors had plotted his destruction, body and goods, and that no noble- 
man, outraged and despaired, [driven to desperation,] could have done 
otherwise.” Itdoes not appear that Warwick mentioned the execution of 
his father, the earl of Salisbury, which is almost a confirmation of the 
statements of those historians who deny that he was beheaded by Margaret. 
In the foregoing scene, Margaret certainly comported herself more like: 
an offended woman than a political leader ; but the more loftily she 
spoke and looked, the more submissive her former adversary became. 
‘*¢ He told ner he had been the means of upsetting king Edward, and 
unsettling his realm; and that he would, for the time to come, be as 
much his foe as he had formerly been his friend and maker.’ He bee 


» 
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sought the queen and prince ‘that so they would take him, and repute 
him, and forgive him all he had done against them, offering himself to 
ve bounden by all manner of ways to be their true and faithful subject 
for the time to come; and that he would set, for his surety, the king of 
France. King Louis, being then present, agreed tu be surety, praying 
queen Margaret ‘ that, at his request, she would pardon the earl of Ware 
wick, showing the great love he had to the said earl, for whom he would 
do more than any man living.’ And queen Margaret, being likewise 
urged by the agents of king René her father, after many treaties and 
messages, pardoned the earl of Warwick, and so did her son also.” 

The earl of Oxford, who had by the exigency of circumstances been 
compelled to acknowledge the authority of the White-rose sovereign for 
awhile, came also with Warwick to entreat queen Margaret’s forgiveness, 
and permission to renew his homage to the house of Lancaster. The 
queen received his supplication in a very different spirit from that with 
which she accorded her forgiveness (if such it might be called) to War- 
wick, for she said, ‘‘ Your pardon is right easy to purchase, for well I 
know you and your friends have suffered much things for king Henry’s 
quarrels.” + On the 15th of July, they all met again at Angers, where 
the countess of Warwick and her youngest daughter, the lady Anne, 
were presented to queen Margaret, and a marriage between the prince of 
Wales and the young lady was proposed by Louis XI. It was a project 
of his own devising, and no one but him would venture to name it to 
Margaret. She received the first overtures tor this strange alliance with 

ineffable disdain. ‘“ What!” she exclaimed, with a burst of indignation 
which proved that she had not forgotten old offences, “ will he indeed 
give his daughter to my son, whom he has so often branded as the off- 
spring of adultery or fraud ?’” 

Independently of her personal reluctance to this alliance, Margaret 
appears to have had an intuitive feeling of the danger of the connexion. 
“Touching the manner of the marriage,” pursues the spy,’ “ the queen 
would not in any wise consent or yield to any request the king of France 
might.make her. Sometimes she said, that ‘she never saw honour nor 
profit, ne for her, ne for her son, the prince.’ Another time she alleged, 
that ‘she would, and she should, find a more profitable party, and of 
more advantage, with the king of England’ (Edward IV.). Indeed, 
she showed to the king of France a letter, which she said was ‘sent to’ 
her out of England that last week, by the which was offered to her 
son my lady princess’” (Elizabeth of York, then the heiress of king 
Edward the Fourth). 

Queen Margaret persevered fifteen days before she would consent to 
the alliance with Warwick; to which, at last, by the advice of the 
counsellors of her father, king René, she agreed, and the marriage was 
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promised in presence of the king of France and the duke of Guienne 
(brother to Louis XI.), according to the following articles :\—“ First, 
the earl of Warwick swore upon the true cross at Angers, in St. Mary’s’ 
church, that without change he shall always hold the party of king 
Henry, and serve him, the queen, and the prince, as a true and faithful 
subject oweth to serve his sovereign lord. The king of France and his 
brother then, clothed in canvas robes, in the said church of St. Mary, 
swore they would help and sustain to the utmost of their power the earl 
of Warwick in the quarrel of king Henry, Queen Margaret then swore 
to treat the earl as true and faithful to king Henry and the prince, and 
for his deeds past never to make him any reproach. After the recovery 
of the kingdom of England, the prince was to be regent of all the realm, 
and the duke of Clarence to have all his own lands and those of the duke of 
York. From that time forth the daughter of the earl of Warwick to be | 
put and remain in the hands and the keeping of the queen Margaret ; 
but the said marriage not to be perfected till the earl of Warwick had been | 
with an army over into England, and recovered the realm in the most | 
part thereof for king Henry, The earl of Warwick affirmed, at the 
same time, that if he were once over the sea, he should have more than 
fifty thousand fighters at his commandment ; but if the king of France — 
would help him with a few folk, he would pass the sea without delay. 
Louis gave a subsidy of forty-six thousand crowns, besides two thousand 
French archers,” 

The prince of Wales, who had entered his eighteenth year, and was 
one of the handsomest and most accomplished princes in Europe, was 
very desirous of becoming the husband of Anne Neville, whom he had 
seen in Paris some time before. They were allied in blood, for Anne’s 
great-grandmother, the countess of Westmoreland, was Joanna Beaufort, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, the patriarchal stem of the royal line of 
Lancaster, Anne of Warwick was co-heiress to mighty possessions, 
which rendered her a match, in point of wealth, not unworthy of a spouse 
in full possession of regal power. While these negotiations were pend-= 
ing, Louis’s queen gave birth, at Amboise, toa fair son, afterwards 
Charles VIII. Edward, prince of Wales, was complimented with the 
office of godfather to the infant dauphin, the other sponsor being Jane 
of France.2— Some historians say, that Margaret was the godmother; 
but there had never been any regard between her and the queen of Franoail 
Charlotte of Savoy, who, being desirous of marrying her sister, Bona of 
Savoy, to Edward IV., had always treated the fallen queen of the Lan: 
castrian sovereign with a contempt that the high spirit of Margar 
could scarcely brook. After the christening of the young dauphi 
which was solemnized with great splendour at Amboise, Edward of 
Lancaster plighted his nuptial troth to Anne Neville, in the presence of. 
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queen Margaret, the king of France, king René, the earl and countess 
of Warwick, theduke and duchess of Clarence, and the faithful adherents 
of the Red rose, of whom Margaret’s exiled court was composed.} 
This romantic mafriage was celebrated at the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of August, 1470, and was commemorated with feasts and 
high rejoicings. Warwick departed from Angers on the 4th of August, 
leaving his countess and the newly-wedded princess of Wales, as pledges 
of his fidelity, with queen Margaret and her son. They were enter- 
tained with princely hospitality by king René till the autumn. Mean- 
time, Clarence and Warwick landed at Dartmouth with their puissance, 
and proclaimed their intention of delivering king Henry from durance, 
declaring their commission to be ‘‘ by the whole voice and assent of the 
most noble princess Margaret, queen of England, and the right hich 
and mighty prince Edward.” When the news was spread that king 
Henry, whose mild sway had been sorely regretted, ‘should rejoice the 
land again by reigning as heretofore,” his champions were received with 
universal acclamations. Warwick found himself ina few days at the 
head of sixty thousand men, the people crying everywhere, “ A Henry ! 
a Henry!” Edward IV., being unable to stand his ground, embarked 
for Holland, leaving Warwick master of the realm ; by whose direction 
the bishop of Winchester, early in October, went to the Tower of Lon- 
don, took king Henry from his keepers, and new arrayed him, the royal 
captive not having been attired according to his rank, “nor so cleanly 
kept as beseemed such a personage.” He was then brought home with 
great reverence and rejoicing to his palace at Westminster. Ye Dewm 
was sung in Paris for his deliverance, and a solemn festival and holiday 
for three days was proclaimed by order of his cousin-german, the king 
of France.? Louis also wrote letters to the authorities in Paris, to say 
that he should shortly send thither the queen of England, consort to 
_ king Henry, with her son the prince of Wales, his princess, daughter to 
the earl of Warwick, the countess of Warwick, lady Wiltshire, and the 
other ladies and damsels who were with the queen of England.’ 

In November, Margaret with her company set out for Paris, attended 

by the counts of Eu, Vendéme, Dunois, the lord of Chatillon, and many 
_ other nobles, whom her royal cousin of France had appointed as her 
guard of honour. When she approached Paris, the archbishop, the 
university, the parliament, the officers «f the Chatelet, the provost of 
the merchants, all in their habits of ceremony, together with the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Paris in gala array, came out to meet and welcome 
her, and conducted her into the town. All the streets through which 
she passed, from the gate of St. Jacques to the palace of St. Pol, were 
hung with rich tapestry, and nothing was omitted that could adi to 
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the solemnity of her reception. ‘* The streets of Paris were gaily dressed 
to welcome them, and they were lodged in the palace, where they re= 
ceived the news of the landing of the earl of Warwick, and that king” 
Henry was freed, and in possession of his kingdom ; upon which queen 
Margaret with all her company resolved to return to England.”! 

King René made great personal sacrifices, exhausting both money and 
credit to assist his energetic daughter in her purveyances for the voyage 
to England; and in the month of February, 1471, all was ready for her 
embarkation but—the wind. The atmospherical influences were 
always unfavourable to Margaret, and at this momentous crisis of her 
fate, as on many a previous one, it might have been said, “The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.” Thrice did she, in defiance of all 
warnings from the men of Harfleur, put to sea with her armament, and as 
often was she driven back on the coast of Normandy, not without damage 
to her ships, till many of her followers protested the this strange opposi- 
tion of winds and waves was caused by sorcery. Others endeavoured 
to prevail on her to relinquish her intention of proceeding to England, 
as it appeared in a manner forbidden to her. But Margaret’s strong 
mind rejected with equal contempt the superstitious notions of either 
magic or omens, She knew on howcritical a balance hung the fortunes 
of her husband and her son; and although the people in all the towns 


not ignorant of the return of king Edward, and the defection of “ false, 
perjured, fleeting Clarence ;” and her anxiety to reach the scene of action 
was proportioned to the desperate nature of the closely-contested gam 
that was playing there. Up to the last moment of her compulsory 
sojourn on the shores of Normandy, she continued to levy forces for th 
aid of Warwick and the king. On the 24th of March she once more 
put to sea with her fleet, and, despite of all opposing influences of the 
elements, pursued her inauspicious voyage to England. The passage 
that with a favourable wind might have been achieved in twel\ 
hours, was protracted sixteen tedious days and nights, which wer 
spent by the anxious queen in a fever of agonizing impatience. 
Zaster-eve, her long baffled fleet made the port of Weymouth.® 

garet, with her son the prince of Wales and his newly-espoused co 
Sir John Fortescue, and many others, landed April 13th. They w 
to the neighbouring abbey of Cerne, to refresh themselves after 
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fatigues of the voyage. It was there that queen Margaret, with the 
prince and princess of Wales, kept their Haster-festival, at the very time 
their cause was receiving its death-blow on the fatal heath of Barnet,} 
where the weather once more turned the fortunes of the day against the 
fated rose of Lancaster. 

When the dreadful news of the death of Warwick and the re-capture 
of king Henry was brought to Margaret on the following day, she fell to 
the ground in a deep swoon, and for a long time remained in a speech- 
less stupor of despair, as if her faculties had been overpowered by the 
greatness of this unexpected blow.2 When she revived to consciousness, 
it was only to bewail the evil destiny of her luckless consort. “In her 
agony, she reviled the calamitous temper of the times in which she 
lived, reproached herself for all her painful labours, now turned to her 
own misery, and declared ‘she desired rather to die than live longer in 
this state of infelicity.”” The soothing caresses of her beloved son in 
some manner restored her to herself, and she departed, with all her 
company, to the famous sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey, where she regis- 
tered herself, and all who came with her, as privileged persons, Here 
she found the countess of Warwick, who had embarked at Harfleur at 
the same time with her; but having a swifter sailing vessel, had landed 
before her at Portsmouth and proceeded to Southampton, with intent to 
join her at Weymouth. On the road, the countess had received the 
mournful news of her husband’s defeat and death at Barnet, and, fear- 
ing to proceed, fled across the New Forest; “and so,” says Fleetwood, 
“took her to the protection of the sanctuary of an abbey called Beaulieu, 
which has as great privileges as that of Westminster, or of St. Martin’s, 
at London.” A melancholy meeting it must have been between the 
despairing queen, the widowed countess, and the princess of Wales, now 
so sorrowfully linked in fellowship of woe. 

As soon as the retreat of the queen was known, she was visited by 
the young fiery duke of Somerset, his brother, and many other of the 
Lancastrian nobles, who welcomed her to England. Finding her almost 
drowned in sorrow, they strove to rouse her from her dejection by tell- 
ing her “they had already a good puissance in the field, and trusted, 
with the encouragement of her presence and that of the prince, soon to 
draw all the northern and western counties to the banner of the Red 
rose.”*® The elastic spirits of Margaret were greatly revived and com- 
forted by the cheering speeches of these ardent partisans, and she pro- 
ceeded to explain to them the causes that delayed her coming to them 
in time to support Warwick, and the reason that had induced her to 
take sanctuary, which was for the security of the prince, her son, for 
whose precious safety “she passionately implored them to provide.” 
She added, that ‘“‘It was her o inion no good would be done in the fiela 
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this time; and therefore it would be best. for her and the prince, with | 
such as chose to share their fortunes, to return to France, and there to 
tarry till it pleased God to send her better luck.”! But the gallant 
young prince would not consent to this arrangement,” and Somerset told 
the queen with some warmth, that “‘ There was no occasion to waste any 
more words, for they were all determined, while their lives lasted, still 
to keep war against their enemies.” Margaret, overborne by his violence, 
at last said, “ Well, be it so.”3 She then consented to quit her asylum, 
and proceeded with the Laneastrian lords to Bath. 

It was a peculiarity in Margaret’s campaigns, that she always kept 
the place of her destination a profound secret. Owing to this caution, 
and the entire devotion of the western counties to her cause, she had 
got a great army in the field ready to oppose Edward IV., while her 
actual locality remained unknown to him. He had advanced to Marl- 
borough, but as her army was not equal in strength to his victorious — 
forces, she retreated from Bath to Bristol, with the intention of crossing 
the Severn at Gloucester, to form a junction with Jasper Tudor’s army 
in Wales.t Could this purpose have been effected, the biographers of 
Margaret of Anjou might have had a far different tale to record than 
the events of the dismal day of Tewkesbury ; but the men of Gloucester 
had fortified the bridge, and would not permit her to pass, neither for 
threats nor fair words, though she had some friends in the city, through © 
whom she offered large bribes; but “they were under the obeisance of the - 
duke of Gloucester,” they replied, “‘and bound to oppose her passage.” 

Margaret then passed on to Tewkesbury. Edward had arrived within 
a mile ‘of that place before she came, and was ready to do battle with | \ 
her. Though she had marched seven-and- thirty miles that day with 
her army, and was greatly overcome with vexation and fatigue, she was 
urgent with Somerset to press on to her friends in Wales ; but Somerset, 
with inflexible obstinacy, expressed his determination ‘“‘ there to tarry, 
and abide such fortune as God should send ;” and so “ taking his will 
for reason, he pitched his camp in the fair park and there entrenched 
himself, sorely against the opinion, not only of the queen, but all the 
experienced captains of the army.” Somerset and his brother led the 
advanced guard; the prince of Wales, under the direction of lord Wen- 
lock and that military monk, the prior of St. John’s, commanded the 
van; the earl of Devonshire the rearward, When the battle was thus 
ordered, queen Margaret and her son the prince rode about the field, 
from rank to rank, encouraging the soldiers with promises of large re 
wards, promotions, and everlasting renown, if they won the victory. 

The battle was fought on the 4th of May, 1471, and was lost, either 
through the treachery of lord Wenlock, or the inconsiderate fury of 
somerset ; who, finding Wenlock inactively sitting on his horse in the 
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market-place of Tewkesbury with his lageard host, when his presence 
was most required in the field, made fiercely up to him, and calling him 
“Traitor!” cleft his skull with his battle-axe.1 The men under Wen- 
lock’s banner, panic-stricken at the fate of their leader, fled. The prince 
of Wales had no experience as « general, and his personal courage was 
unavailing to redeem the fortunes of the day.2 When queen Margaret, 
who was an agonized spectator of the discomfiture of her troops, saw 
that the day was going against her, she was with difficulty withheld 
from rushing into the mélée s but at length, exhausted by the violence 
of her feelings, she swooned and was carried in a state of insensibility to 
a car by her faithful attendants, and conveyed through the gates of 
Tewkesbury-park to a small religious house hard by, where her unfor- 
tunate daughter-in-law, Anne of Warwick, the countess of Devonshire, 

dnd lady Katherine Vaux, had already taken refuge. According to 
_ Fleetwood’s Chronicle, she remained there till Tuesday, May 7th, three 
days after the battle. Other writers affirm that she was captured on 
the same day which saw the hopes of Lancaster crushed on the bloody 
field of Tewkesbury. 

The generally received historical tradition of the manner of the prince 
of Wales’s death has been contested, because two contemporary chroni- 
clers, Warkworth and Fleetwood, have stated that he was slain in the 
field, calling on his brother-in-law Clarence for help. In the field he 
probably was slain,—that part of the plain of Tewkesbury which, in 
memory of that foul and most revolting murder, is still called “the — 
bloody field.” Sir Richard Crofts, to whom the princely novice had 
surrendered, tenipted by the proclamation “that whoever should bring 
Edward (called prince) to the king, should receive one hundred pounds 
a-year for life, and the prince’s life be spared,” “nothing mistrusting,” 
says Hall, “the king’s promise, brought forth his prisoner, being a 
goodly well-featured young gentleman, of almost feminine beauty.” 
King Edward, struck with the noble presence of the youth, after he had 
well considered him, demanded, “‘ How he durst so presumptuously ente” 
his realms, with banners displayed against him ?’—“'To recover my 
father’s crown and mine own inheritance,” was the bold but rash reply 
of the fettered lionceaw of Plantagenet. Edward basely struck the 
gallant stripling in the face with his gauntlet, which was the signal 
for his pitiless attendants to despatch him with their daggers, 

The following day, queen Margaret’s retreat was made known to 


1 Wenlock had, by his frequent changes of 
pena, given too much cause to the Lancas- 
trians to distrust him. George Chastellain 
speaks of him as the most “ double-minded of 
men, the most perjured of traitors.” 
2 The Lancastrians were unacquainted 
with the ground, and wnen the king’s fiery 
charge drove Somerset’s men down the short, 


sudden hill into the low meadow where the 
Avon and Severn meet, both being at that 
time swollen with the recent rains above 
their banks, the foremost horsemen were 
pushed by those who followed close behing 
into the deep waters, and, weighed down 
by their heavy armour. perished miserably, 
more being drowned than slain by the sword 
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king Edward as he was on his way to Worcester, and he was assured 
that she should be at his command. She was brought to him at Coven- 
try, May 11th, by her old enemy, Sir William Stanley, by whom, it is 
said, the first news of the massacre of her beloved son was revealed to 
the bereaved mother, in a manner calculated to aggravate the bitterness 
of this dreadful blow. Margaret, in the first transports of maternal 
agony, invoked the most terrible maledictions on the head of the ruth- 
less Edward and his posterity, which Stanley was inhuman enough 
to repeat to his royal master, together with all the frantic expressions 
she had used against him during their journey. Edward was at first so 
much exasperated, that he thought of putting her to death; but no 
Plantagenet ever shed the blood of a woman, and he contented himself 
by forcing her to grace his triumphant progress towards the metropolis. 
The youthful widow of her murdered son, Anne of Warwick, who had 
in one little fortnight been bereaved of her father, her uncle, her young 
gallant husband, and the name of princess of Wales, was another of the 
mournful attendants on this abhorrent pageant. 

On the 22nd of May, being the eve of the Ascension, Margaret and 
her unfortunate daughter-in-law entered London together in the train of 
the haughty victor, but they were separated immediately on their arrival. 
Margaret was incarcerated in one of the most dismal of the prison 
lodgings in that gloomy fortress where her royal husband was already — 
immured,—that husband to whom she was now so near, after long years 
of separation, and yet was to behold no more. The same night that 
Margaret of Anjou was brought as a captive to the Tower of London, 
she was made a widow. “That night, between eleven and twelve of 
the clock,” writes the chronicler in Leland, “was king Henry, being — 
prisoner in the Tower, put to death, the duke of Gloucester and divers’ 
of his men being in the Tower that night.”—“‘ May God give him time’ 
for repentance, whoever he was, who laid his sacrilegious hands on thes 
Lord’s anointed,” adds the continuator! of the Chronicles of Croyland. 
Tradition points out an octagonal room in the Wakefield tower as the 
scene of the midnight murder of Henry VI. It was there that he had, 
for five years, eaten the bread of affliction during his lonely captivity. 
A few learned manuscripts and devotional books, a bird that was the 
companion of his solitude, his relics and the occasional visits of one or 
two learned monks who were permitted to administer to his spiritual 
wants, were all the solaces be received in his captivity. 

King Edward and the duke of Gloucester, as if apprehensive of some 
outburst of popular indignation, left London early in the same morning 
that the tragic pageant of exposing the corpse of their royal victim to pub 


1 That the death of Henry was predeter- ii, 108. It is a curious fact, that the weapon 
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lic view was to take place,1—an exhibition that was a matter of political 
expediency, to prevent any further attempts for his deliverance. The 
day after the Ascension the last Lancastrian king was “borne barefaced 
on the bier,” surrounded by more glaives and bills than torches, through 
Cheapside to St. Paul’s, that every man might see him; “and there the 
silent witness of the blood, that welled from his fresh wounds upon the 
pavement, gave an indubitable token of the manner of his death.”” 
The same awful circumstance occurred when.they brought him to Black- 
friars, and this is recorded by four contemporary authorities, in quaint 
but powerful language. Very brief was the interval between the death 
and funeral of holy Henry, In the evening his bloody hearse was placed 
in a lighted barge, guarded by soldiers from Calais, , “and so, without 
singing or saying,” says the chronicler, “conveyed wu: the dark waters 
of the Thames at midnight to his silent interme:t at Chertsey-abbey, 
where it was long pretended that miracles were performed at his tomb.” 

Whether the widowed Margaret was, from her doleful lodgings in the 
Tower, a spectator of the removal of the remains of her hapless lord is 
not recorded, but her extreme anxiety to possess them may be gathered 
from a curious document among the MSS. in the royal archives at 
Paris, Just before the melancholy period of her last utter desolation, 
death had been busy in the paternal house of Margaret of Anjou: her 
brother, John of Calabria, his young promising heir, her sister’s hus- 
band, Ferry of Vaudemonte, and her natural sister, Blanche of Anjou, 
all died within a few weeks of each other. King René had not reco- 
vered from the stupor of despair in which he had been plunged by these 
repeated bereavements, when he heard of the direful calamities that 
had befallen his unhappy daughter Margaret, and for her sufferings 
he shed those tears which he had been unable to weep for his own. 
Under the influence of these feelings he wrote the following touching 
letter to Margaret, which she received in the midst of her agonies for 
the death of her husband and son; ‘‘ My child, may God help thee 
with his counsels! for rarely is the aid of man tendered in such reverse 
of fortune. When you can spare a thought from your own sufferings, 
think of mine; they are great, my daughter, yet would I console thee.”® 

The imprisonment of queen Margaret was at first very rigorous, but 
it was, after a time, ameliorated through the compassionate influence 
of Edward’s queen, Elizabeth Woodville, whe retained a graceful re- 
membrance of the benefits she had formerly received from her royal 
mistress. There was, too, a family connexion between queen Elizabeth 
and Margaret of Anjou, whose uncle, Charles of Anjou, duke of Maine, 
had married the aunt of the former. The captive queen was first re- 
moved to Windsor, and afterwards to Wallingford, where she seems to 
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have been under the charge of the noble casteiaine, Alice Chaucer, 
duchess-dowager of Suffolk, her old favourite; at least such we think 
is the inference to be drawn from this observation in one of the Paston 
letters, dated July the 8th, 1471: ‘“* And as for queen Margaret, I under- 
stand that she is removed from Windsor to Wallingford, nigh to Ewelm, 
my lady Suffolk’s place in Oxfordshire. Five marks weekly was the 
sum allotted by Edward IV. for the maintenance of the unfortunate 
Margaret, during her imprisonment in Wallingford-castle. Her tender- 
hearted father, king René, was unwearied in his exertions for her eman- 
cipation, which was at Jength accomplished at the sacrifice of his 
inheritance of Provence, whieh he ceded to Louis XI. at Lyons, in 1475, 
for half its value, that he might deliver his beloved child from captivity. 
Yolante and her son murmured a little at this loss, but they appeared, 
nevertheless, fond of Margaret. 

The agreement between Edward IV. and Louis XI. for the ransom of 
Margaret of Anjou was finally settled August 29th, 1475, while Edward 
was in France. Louis undertook to pay fifty thousand crowns for her 
liberation, at five instalments.? The first instalment of her ransom 
was paid to Edward’s treasurer, lord John Howard, November 8rd, the 
same year, and the bereaved and broken-hearted widow of the holy 
Henry, after five years’ captivity, was conducted from her prison at_ 
Wallingford-castle to Sandwich. In her journey through Kent she — 
was consigned to the care and hospitality of John Haute,’ a squire of 
that county, strongly in the interests of the house of York, who at- 
tended her to Sandwich, where she embarked. Her retinue, when 
she landed in France, according to Prevost, consisted of three ladies 
and seven gentlemen; but these must have been sent by the king of 
France, since the miserable sum allotted to Haute for her travelling 
- expenses allows for little attendance. ‘The feelings may be imagined 
with which she took a last farewell of the English shores, where, thirty 
years before, she had landed in the pride and flush of youthful beauty 
as king Henry’s bride, and all the chivalry of the land thronged to meet 
and do her honour. Now it was treason even to shed a tear of pity 
for her sore afflictions, or to speak a word of comfort to her. Truly 
might she have said, “See if any sorrow be like unto my sorrow!” 

She safely arrived at Dieppe in the beginning of January, 1476. It 
was requisite, for the validity of the deeds of renunciation she had to 


sign, that she should be at liberty. 


1 Shakspeare, in his tragedy of Richard ITL., 
makes grand poetic use of the character of the 
captive Lancastrian queen, representing her 
roaming at large through the palaces of her 
foes, like an ill-omened sibyl or domestic 


fiend, denouncing woe and desolation to the - 


princes of the line of York, invoking the re- 
tribution of heaven on the progeny of those 
who had made her childless, and exulting with 


Therefore Sir Thomas Montgomery 


frenzied joy in the calamities of the widowed 
Elizabeth Woodville, whom she is made to 
call, “ Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my 
greatness!” But Margaret’s broken heart had 

to vibrate to the agonizing pangs of 
remembrance and regret before the death of 
her pert enemy, Edward IV, 
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took her to Rouen, and resigned her to the French amlussadors on 
January 22; and on the 29th she signed a formal renunciation of 
all rights her marriage in England had given her. There is some- 
thing touching in the very simplicity of the Latin sentence with which 
the deed begins, that was wrung from the broken-hearted heroine who 
had, through so many storms of adversity, defended the rights of her 
royal consort and son. While they remained in life, she would have 
died a thousand deaths rather than relinquish even the most shadowy :f 
their claims ; but the dear ones were no more, 


* Anibition, pride, the rival names 
Of York and Lancaster, 
With all their long-contested claims, 
What were they then to her?” 


Passively, and almost as a matter of indifference, Margaret subscribed 
the instrument commencing Hgo, Margarita, olim in regno Anglia 
maritata, etc. “I, Margaret, formerly in England married, renounce 
all that I could pretend to in England by the conditions of my marriage, 
with all other things there, to Edward, now king of England.” This 
deed did not afford her the title of queen, even in a retrospective view : 
she was simply Margaret, formerly married in England. At the same 
time she signed a renunciation of her reversionary rights on her father’s 
territories to Louis XJ.; but as there were several intermediate heirs, 
this was no great sacrifice. 

Margaret intended to take Paris in her journey home, in order to 
thank Louis XI. for her liberation ; but it did not suit that wily politi- 
cian to receive her, and he sent a message advising her to make the best 
of her way to her father. ‘The last spark of Margaret’s high spirit was 
elicited at this discourtesy, and declining the escort Louis XI. had pre- 
pared for her at Rouen, she set out on her long wintry journey through 
Normandy,—a resolution which had nearly occasioned the loss of her 
life? After Normandy had been conquered by Henry V., he had 
planted some colonies of English settlers in various towns and villages, 
and one or two of these settlements still remained in a wretched state, 
being unable to emigrate tc their mother-country. Margaret, wholly 
unconscious of these circumstances, meant to rest for the night, after 
ner first day’s journey from Rouen, in a town containing many of these 
malcontents, Curiosity led a crowd of them to gaze upon her at the 
inn, but when the word passed among them “that it was Margaret of 
Anjou, returning from England to her father,” murmurs arose; and 
they declared “she had been the original cause of the English losing 
France, consequently, of all their misery, and that they would now take 
vengeance upon her.” With these words they made a rush to seize her ; 
but fortunately she had time to gain her apartment, while two English 
gentlemen, her attendants, held her assailants at bay with their drawn 

1 Ryzmer, vol. xii. p. 21. Du Tiilet, 145. Archives de France, 212, . % Prevost, 
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swords till the French authorities of the town, hearing the uproar, inter- 
fered, and rescued the unhappy Margaret from this unexpected attack. 
She retraced her steps immediately to Rouen, and was glad to claim the 
protection she had before refused. 

We now come to that era of Margaret’s life in which a noble author 
of our times, the earl of Carlisle, in one exquisite line, describes her as 

« Anjou’s lone matron in her father’s hall.” 

Like Naomi, Margaret returned empty and desolate to her native land, 
but not, like her, attended by a fond and faithful daughter-in-law, for 
the unhappy widow of her son had been compelled to wed king Edward’s 
brother, Richard of Gloucester,—him whom public report had branded 
as the murderer of Henry VI.; and the idea of this alliance must have 
added a drop to the already overflowing cup of bitterness, of which the 
fallen queen had drunk so deeply. The home to which her father 
welcomed Margaret was at that time at Reculée, about a league from 
Angers, on the river Mayence, where he had a castle that commanded a 
view of the town, with a beautiful garden and a gallery of paintings and 
sculpture, which he took delight in adorning with his own paintings, 
and ornamented the walls of his garden with heraldic designs carved in 
marble. It was in such pursuits as these that René, like a true Pro- 
vencal sovereign, sought forgetfulness of his afflictions. But Margaret’s 
temperament was of too stormy a nature to admit of the slightest 
alleviation to her grief: her whole time was spent in painfully retracing 
the direful scenes of her past life, and in passionate regrets for the 
bereavements she had undergone. The canker-worm that was per- 
petually busy within, at length made its ravages outwardly visible on 
her person, and effected a fearful change in her appearance. The agonies 
aud agitation she had undergone turned the whole mass of her blood ; 
her eyes, once so brilliant and expressive, became hollow, dim, and per- . 
petually. inflamed, from excessive weeping; and her skin was disfigured. 
with a dry, scaly leprosy, which transformed this princess, who had | 
been celebrated as the most beautiful in the world, into a spectacle of 
horror, Villeneuve says Margaret seldom left her retreat at Reculée, — 
with the exception of one or two visits to the court of Louis XI. An 
hotel at Paris, called the Séjour d’Orléans, situated in the faubourg St. 
Marceau, which had passed into the family of Anjou-Lorraine, was 
named by the tradition of Paris as the residence of Margaret of Anjou, 
after the death of her husband Henry VI. Her liberation, when ran- 
somed by Louis XI., must be the time meant. Margaret is considered, 
by one of her French biographers, to have been the person who kept 
alive the interests of the Lancastrian party for her kinsman, the young 
earl of Richmond, of whom Henry V1. had prophesied “that he should 
one day wear the crown of England ;” but the general opinion is, that; 
after her return to her own country, she lived in the deepest seclusion. 
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A little before his death, king René composed two beauti‘ul canticles 
on the hervic actions of his beloved daughter, queen Margaret. This 
accomplished prince died in the year 1480, By his will, which is pre- 
served among the MSS. in the Bibliothéque du Roi, René bequeathed 
“one thousand crowns in gold to his daughter Margaret, queen of Eng- 
land; and if she remains in a state of widowhood, an annuity of two 
thousand livres, and the ch&teau of Queniez for her abode.” He wrote 
a letter on his death-bed to Louis XI., earnestly recommending his 
daughter Margaret, and his widow to his care. After the death of king 
René, Margaret sold any reversionary rights which the death of her elder 
sister and her children might give her to the duchies of Lorraine, Anjou, 
Maine, Provence, and Barr to Louis XI. for a pension of six thousand 
livres. She executed this deed on the 19th day of November, 1480, in 
the great hall of the castle of Reculée, where in her girlhood she had 
received the ambassadors of England who came to solicit her virgin hand 
for their sovereign. ‘This pension was so unpunctually paid by Louis, 
that if Margaret had no other resource she would have been greatly 
inconvenienced, especially as many ofthe ruined Lancastrian exiles sub- 
sisted on her bounty. King René, with his last breath, had consigned 
her to the care of an old and faithful officer of his household, Francis 
Vignolles, lord of Moraens, who had shared all his struggles. This 
brave soldier took the fallen queen to his own home, the “chateau of 
Damprierre, near Saumur. 

The last tie that bound Margaret to the world was severed by the 
death of her father, and she wished to end her days in profound retire- 


ment. Her efforts to obtain the bodies of her murdered hushand and 


son were ineffectual; but, till the last day of her life, she employed some 
faithful ecclesiastics in England to perform at the humble graves of her 
loved and lost ones those offices she fondly deemed needful for the repose 
of their souls. On her deathbed she divided among her faithful attend- 
ants the few valuables that remained from the wreck of her fortunes ; and, 
worn out with the pressure of her sore afflictions of mind and body, she 
closed her troublous pilgrimage at the chateau of Dampriérre, August 
25th, in the fifty-first year of her age. She was buried in the cathedral 
of Angers, in the same tomb with her royal parents, without epitaph or 
inscription, or any other memorial, excepting her portrait painted on 
glass in a window of the cathedral. A tribute of respect was for cen- 
turies paid to her memory by the chapter of St. Maurice, who annually, 
on the feast of All Saints, after the vespers for the dead, made a semi- 
circular procession round her grave, singing a swb-venite. 

M. Michelet, the most eloquent and one of the most erudite of modern 
historians, has spoken thus of the strange fatality which attended the 
wedlock of this royal heroine: ‘“‘ Margaret was, it appears, destined to 
espouse none but the unfortunate. She was twice betrothed, and both 
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times to celebrated victims of calamity,—to Charles of Nevers, who was 
dispossessed by his uncle, and to the count de St. Pol, whose course 
terminated on a scaffold. She was married yet more unhappily: she 
wedded anarchy, poverty, civil war, malediction,—and this malediction ~ 
still cleaves to her in history. All that she had of wit, genius, bril- 
liancy, which would have rendered her admired elsewhere, was injurious 
to her in England, where French queens have never been popular, the 
strong contrast in the national manners and characteristics producing a 
mutual repulsion. And Margaret was even more than a Frenchwoman: 
she came like a sunbeam from her native Provence among dense fogs. 
The pale flowers of the North, as one of their poets terms them, could 
not but be offended by this bright vision from the South.” Beautiful 
as this passage is, it implies a reproach on the English ladies which they 
were far from deserving. Margaret and her female court appear, from 
first to last, to have lived in the greatest harmony. The noble ladies 
who were appointed of her household when she married, remained for 
the most part attached to her service through good report and evil 
report. They clave to her in her adversity, served her without wages, 
shared her perils by land and sea, and even when compelled to separate 
from her, they rejoined her in the land of exile with the most generous 
self-devotion. No hostile collision ever occurred between the consort 
of Henry VI. and the proverbially proud Cicely, duchess of York, or 
athe countess of Warwick, the wives of her deadliest foes. Margaret 
has been blamed by English historians as the cause of the civil wars, 
but they originated in the previous interruption of the legitimate order — 
of the royal succession, the poverty of the crown, and the wealth of the 
rival claimant and his powerful connexions. The parties who intended ~ 
to hurl Henry VI. from the throne aimed the first blow at his queen, - 
—first, by exciting national prejudice against her as a French princess, — 
and subsequently by assailing her with the base weapons of calumny. — 
These injuries were passionately resented by Margaret, and provoked 
vengeance whenever the fortune of war enabled her to retaliate on the 
leaders of the hostile faction of York, but she always kept the peace 
with their ladies. Margaret’s eldest sister Yolante survived her two 
years; she had a daughter, called Margaret of Anjou the younger. 
Maria Louisa, Napoleon’s empress, possessed her breviary, in whi 
there is one sentence supposed to have been written by the once 
beautiful, powerful, and admired Margaret, queen of England, 
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| vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix. With 
| nearly tooo Illustrations. 5s. Or 
| with the Illustrations Coloured, 
| 15s. 
| CLASSIC TALES, containing 
| Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3s. 6d. 


COLERIDGH’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 35. 6d, 


—— Aids to Reflection, and the 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
| Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays ON FAITH and the Boox 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 35. 6d. 


—— Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3s. 6d. 


— Biographia Literaria; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
35. Od. 


— Table-Talk and Omniana. 
| Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3s. 6d, 


| ——— Miscellanies, Aisthetic and 
Literary; to which is added, 
THE THEORY OF LIFE. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 35. 6a, 


COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 55. each. 


COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 

| Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 

Lewes. 55. 


CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 
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COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 55- each. 


COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 


* * An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
Tos. 6a. 


—— History of the House of 

_ Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


CRAIK’S(G.L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5s. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank, 55. 


CUNNINGHAW’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 


Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 


Heaton. 3vols. 35. 6d. each. 


' DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


—— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman, 


DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 


Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed onthe same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
55. 


—— The Purgatorio. <A Literal 


Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on tle same page. By 
W.S. Dugdale. 55. 


DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 


moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes, 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel. 


laneous Works. Witl Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scot. 7 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


I,—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 
IIl.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 

Captain Carleton, 

Dickory Cronke, &c. 
III.—Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 


IV.—Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 


V.—Hiistory of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman, 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and _ Political 
Tracts. . 


VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 


DE LOLME on the Constitution 


of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3s. 6d. 
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DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
ys, 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 35. 64.3 Vols. 
II.-V., 5s. each. 


DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Staél.  Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 35. 6a. 


DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 55. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases, With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 55. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A,, 
&c. 2vols. 55. each. 


DIDRON’S Christian TYeono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
55. each. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 53s, 


DOBREE’S Adversarla. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatisits. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry ee? Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd 
enlarged. 6s. 


dition, revised and | 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Tlustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5s. 


DRAPER’S History of the 
Inteliectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 55. each, 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction, 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, 55. each. 


DYER (Dr T.H.). Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7s. 6d. 


The City of Rome: its History 
and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 55. 


DYER (T.F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar, By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 55. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers, Translated by E,. S, 
Buchheim, 3s. 6d. 


EDGEWCORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Ilhistrations 
by L. Speed. 3s. 62. 


| ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
— See SHAKESPEARE, 


EMERSON’S Works. 
35. 6d. each. 


I.—Essays, Lectures and Poems, 
I1.—English Traits, Neture, and 


3 vols 


| 


Conduct of Life. 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 
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EMERSON’s WORKS contznued. 

III.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 


| 
| 
| 


uncollected) — May Day, | 


and other Poems. 


HLLIS (G.) Specimens of Karly 
English Metrical Romances. 


With an Historical Introduction | 
on the Rise and Progress of | 
Romantic Composition in France | 


and England. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5s. 


ENNEMOSER’S History of | 


Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHEIRIDION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5s. 


EURIPIDES. 
Translation in Prose. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


EUTROPIUS.—See JusTIN. 


EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eeclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse,M.A. 5. 


EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
Spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 55. each. 


FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5s. each, 


FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrewsand his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A New Literal | 
By E P. | 


With | 


Revised Edition. | 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Fiaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 


FLGRENCEof WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 55, 


| FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 


—— History of Tom Jones, a | 
Foundling. With Cruikshank’s © 


Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6a. each, ) 
_ —— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s | 


Illustrations. 55, 


respondence. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 


—— Oritical Essays. 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 
each, 

—— Essays: on Decision of Cha- 
racter; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3s. 6d. 

—— Hssays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 35. 6d. 


—— Essays on the Improvement 


Edited by J. E. 
35. 6d. each. 


Edited by 
3s. 6d. 


of Time. With Nores oF 
SERMONS and other Pieces. 
35. 6d. 


GASPARY’S History of Italian 


Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Volek egyr Ode 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.—See Old English 
Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANOROUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 55. 


GILDAS, Chronicles of.—-See O/d 
English Chronicles. 
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IBBON’S Desline and Fall of | 
the Roman Empire. Complete | 
and Unabridged, with Variorum | 
Notes. Edited by an English | 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and | 
Portrait. 7 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. tos. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. | 
Translated from the French of | 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 | 
Engraviugs on Steel, after Smirke, | 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- | 
shank. 6s. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 55. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 55. 


GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 


14 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
I. and II.—Autobiography and 
Annals, 
III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 


IV.—Novels and Tales. 
V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI,—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.—Dramatic Works. 
IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 


X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome, 


XI,—Miscellaneous Travels. 


XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 


XIII.—Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 


Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBEL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 55, 


GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3s. 6¢. each. 


| GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 


lated by George Burges, M.A. 55s. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius—viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5S. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6d. 


GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 35. 6d. 


GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A, Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans. by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3s. 6d. 


GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English — 
Verse by C. M. P. 35. 64. 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 
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GUIZOT’S History of the 

- English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 

* I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


—— History of Civilisation, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
‘laneous Works and Remains. 
35. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 

. Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5.. 


HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. 

_ Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 55. 


HAUFFP’S Tales.. The Caravan— 
“The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans. from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3s. 6d. 


BHAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 
I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 
II.—Scarlet Letter, andthe House 
with the Seven Gables. 
III. —Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 
IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk, Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

_—— Lectures on the Literature 

_ of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
3s. 6d. 

— Lectures on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 35. 6d. 

—— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 35,6. 


—— Round Table. 3s. 62. 


Revised by the 


HAZLITT’S Sketches ard 
Essays. 35. 6d. 

—— The Spirit of the Age; or, 
Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3s. 6d. 

—— View of the English Stage. 
Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
38. 6d. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5s. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 35. 6d. 

—— Travel-Pictures, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 35. 6d. 


HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
KC. Ba 3s 64. 

— — Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d. 

—— Life of Las Casas the Apostle 
of the Indies. 35. 6d. 


HENDERSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 55. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
Bes A. 65s 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5s. 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition — 


of the Book ofthe Psaims. 5s. 


HELIODORUS. Theagenes and | 


Chariclea. — See 
MANCES. 


GREEK Ro- | 


HERODOTUS. Translated by the | 


Rey. Henry Cary, M.A. 


Notes on, Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 55. 

—— Analysis and Summary of 
By J. T. Wheeler. 5s. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rey. J. Banks, M.A, 5s. 

HOFFMANN’S (E, T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 


35. 6d. | 


HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Blas— 
The King’s Diversion, Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 35. 6d. 

—— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J, H. L. Williams. 
35. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- . 
lated by E, C. Orté, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
35. 6a. each, excepting Vol. V. 5s. 


| —— Personal Narrative of his 


Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T, Ross. 3 
vols, 55. each. 

—— Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Otté and H. G. Bohn, 


5S. 


| HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collestor’s 


and Bible Cuts. Upwardsof 150 | 


Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5s. 


HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
BA. s5s 


and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 59. 


—— See also Pops. 


Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, | 


Manual. By H. N. Humphreys. 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2vols, 5s, 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 35, 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy: together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siere of Lathom House. 
35. 6d. 


| HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 


HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The | 


Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon: a History of the Cainpaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 35. 6d, 


—— The Campaign of Sedan: — 


The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August-September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 35. 6d. 


HORACE. A new literal Prose 


Richard Hunt, 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historicai Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab. 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, anda Map. 55. 


| INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 


} 


tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, | 


LL.D. 35. 6d. 


Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 55. 
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IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete * orks. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &e. 35. 6d, each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

I{I.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 

Columbus, together with 


the Voyages of his Com- | 


panions. 
VIilI.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 
XI.—Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 
XI.—Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
—— Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
35. 62. each, 


ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5s: 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cosur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3s. 6a. each, 


— The Life and Times of Louis 

' XIV. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

JAMESCN’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
35. 6d, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55. 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5s. each, 


—— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 55. 


JOHNSON'’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo, 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C, W. Wilson, K.C,B. 5 vols, 
3s. 6d. each. 


JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 55. 


JUKES-BROWNHE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Mapsand Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 75. 6d. 


—— Student’s Bandbook of 
Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and TIilustra- 
tions, 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7s. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W, 
King, M.A. 5s. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S., Watson, M.A, 
55. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5s. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 
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KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 


Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- | 


john. 5s. 

—— Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical FoundationsofNatural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 55. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

Ss 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 

of Various Countries. Revised 

Edition, with Frontispiece by 

Cruikshank. 55. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. - 3s. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

—— History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848, 35. 6d. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
35. 6d. 

— — Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 35. 62. 

—— Memorials and Letters of 
Charlies Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3s. 6a. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 
With ILustrations by Byam Shaw. 
35. 6a. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 


Revival of the Fine Arts to the~ 


End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E, C. Otté. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


| LECTURES ON PAINTING, 


by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 


by R. Wornum. 55, 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A, 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 55. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps, 5s. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
35. 6a. each. 


—— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3s. 6d. 


LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR oF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 

> culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 55. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 55. each. 


LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols, 
35. 6d. each. 

—— Life and Letters: 
King. 35. 6d. 


LOCKHART (J. G.)—See Burns. 


By Lord 
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LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical. and Historical 


Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved | 


on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. $ vols. 55. 
each. 


LONGFELLOW’S Prose | 


Works. With 16 full-page Wood 
Engravings. 5s- 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 55. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 22. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
—See GREEK ROMANCES. 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated | 


by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5s. 


LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the | 


Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5s. 


LUCRETIUS. Translated by the | 


Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5s. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and| Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

— Autobiography. — Se 
MICHELET. 

MACHIAVELLIS History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 35. 6d. 

-MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prosz Eppa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 55. _- 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 


—— Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, FG.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. 75. 6d. each. 


MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 55. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 55. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 35. 6d. 


—— Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
35. 6d. 

—— Pirate and Three Cutters. 
With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3s, 6d. 


—— Privateersman. 
ings on Steel. 35. 6a 


—— Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
35. 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 

trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 

R.A. 35. 6d. 


—— Peter Simple. 
page Illustrations. 


8 Engrav- 


With 8 full- 
35. 6d. 


—— Midshipman Easy. With 8 
full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into. Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, 75. 6d. 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- | 


tory of England, from 1800- 


1815. 35. 6d. 


—— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


—— See Comte’s Pasitive Philosophy, 


MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 55. each. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols, 55, each. 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 55. 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 55. 


MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans. by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes. 35. 6d. 


—— History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35. 6d. 

MIGNET’S History of the French 


Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6a. 


MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
35. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated ,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St.John. 5 vols, 3s. 6d. 
each, 


Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems. and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. [Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatie Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, ‘revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5s, each. 


MONTAIGNH’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 


MONTESQUIED’S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5s. 
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MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. . Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols, 


NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans. from the German 
by J. Torrey. rovols. 35.6d. each. 


—— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 


Blumenthal. 35. 6d. 

—— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


—— Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 3s. 6d. 


NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5S. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 

- 3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 55. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 


NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs, With 8 
Portraits. 55, 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3s. 62. each. 


NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 


OCKLEY (8.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 55. 


OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the RAMa- 
VANA and the MAHABHARATA. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History..of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE oF ST. 
EVROULT. 4 vols, 55. each. 


OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose.. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul, 3rd 
Edition. 35. 6d. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLOSSARY, by B. Thorpe. 55. 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated byA. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. §5. each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5s. 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 55. each. 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


PERSIUS.— See JUVENAL. 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs. and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands, With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 55. 

PHILO -JUDAUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 55. each. 


PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NATURAL HIsTORY OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 55. 


PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. §5. 


PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of aco Illustrations. 455. : 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 55. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phzdo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Pheedrus, Thezetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II.—The Republic, Timzus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

I1I.—Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV.—Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G, Burges. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 

G, Burges. 

V1I.—The Doubtful Works. 
lated by G, Burges. 

—— Summary and Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5s. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 


Trans- 


vols. 55, each. 
PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 


Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 55. each. 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 55. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G.R.S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 55. 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
_ by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
- Long, M.A. 4 vols. . 3s. 6d. each. 


——— Morals. Theosophical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
55. 

—— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5s. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 35, 6d. 


POLITIGOAL CYCLOPADIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 55. each. 


—— Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
- Flaxman’s Designs. 55. 


Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 


by the Rey. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 55. 


—— Life, including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
_ With numerous Illustrations. 55. 


POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3s. 6d. 


&c., by other translators. Edited | 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 
edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

~-—— Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. | Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev, P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
35. 6a. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5s. - 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H.G Bohn. 53s. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms, By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5s.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, tos. 6d. 

PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 55. 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory,’ or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 55 
each, 


RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatis 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon, 2-vols. 35. 6a. each. 


RANKH'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 

—— History of Servia and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
35. 6d. 


REGREATIONS inSHOOTING. 
By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 55. 


RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 

Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
oodcut Illustrations. 55. 


REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 35. 6a. each, 


RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K, Gonner, 
M.A. 55. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levansa, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, 35. 6d. 


—— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 35. 6d, 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An. 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T, Riley, M.A. 
2 vols, 55. each. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 55. each. 


ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 
55. each. 


—— See BuRN and DYEr. 


ROSCOR’S (W.) Life and Ponti. 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe, 2 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 


—— Life of Lorenzo de’ Medio, 
called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. roth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3s. 6d. 


RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits, 
2 vols, 35 6d. each. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL. 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
55. 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 


by various hands, 7 vols. 35. 64, 
each :— 


I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 


—- 
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SCHILLER’S WoRKS continued. 


I!f.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbancesin France 
ere the Reign of 

enry IV. 

IfI,—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV,—Robbers (with Schiller’s 
original Preiace), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
rnetrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems, 

VI.—Essays, Mstheticaland Philo- 
sophical 

Vil.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. ‘Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. 
each, 


SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
ison, M.A. 35. 6d. . 

_—— Lectures on the History of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. 35.6a. 

—— Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3s. 6d. 


SCHLEGEL’S Lectures on 
Mocern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cesar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L, 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
35. 6d. 

Zésthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works. Translated by EH, J. 
Millington. 35. 6d. 


SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rey. A. J. W, 
Morrison, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 55. 

—— Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 55. 


SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 


SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A, L. Alger. 35. 6a. 

—— Early Leiters. Originally pub- 
blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert, With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
35. 6d. 


SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
35. 6d, 

—— Minor Essays and On Glem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
MA. 5S: 


SHAKESPEARE DOOU- 
MENTS, Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 35. 6a,. 


SHAKESPEHARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr, 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz, 2vols, 35. 6a. 
each, 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5s. 


SHARPE (8.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 IIlus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G.S. 
35. 6d. 


SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 55. 


——— Synonyms Discriminated. 
A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A, 6s. 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2vols, 35. 6d. each. 


—— Theory of Moral Sentiments. 


With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 35. 6d, 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5s. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures ot 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle, With Biblio- 
graphy and Cruikshank’s Illus- 
trations. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

—— The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 


SOCRATES (surnamed ‘Scholas- 
ticus’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5s. 


SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. ¥y. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5s. 

—— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5s, 
Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 

Edited by John Dennis, 3s. 6d. 


SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL HisTORY OF PHILOSTOR- 
GIUS, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5%. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


STAN LEY’S Classified Synopsis 


of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5s. 

STARLING?’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Steel En- 
gravings. 55. 

STAUNTON’S Chess- -Player’s 
Handbook. 55. 

—— Chess Praxis. A Supplement 
to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
55. 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. 


STAUNTON’S Chess - player’s 
Companion. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems, 5s. 


—— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
With Introduction and Notes. 5s. 


STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 55. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols, 
55. each. 


STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
55. each. 


—— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2vols. 55. each. 

—— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With Portraits. 5,5. 


STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 55. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives ofthe Twelve 
Ceesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5s. 


SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 35, 6d. each. 

[ Vols. L.-X. ready. 
I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 

by W. E. H. Lecky. 
. 1].—TheJournalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 

simile. 


a) 
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SwiFt’s PRosE WORKS continued. 
Ili.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 
V.—Historical and _ Political 
Tracts (English). 
VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 


With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 


VII.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 


by G. R. Dennis. 
Portrait and Maps. 


IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 
X.—Historical Writings. 


With 


XI.—Literary Essays. 
[ln preparation. 
XII.—Index and Bibliography. 
[Lx preparation. 
STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
| Cabin. Illustrated. 35. 6d, 


TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 55. each. 


TALES OF THEGENII. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 55. 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 55. 


TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3s. 6d. 
TEN BRINK.—<Sce BRINK. 


TERENCE and PHZHDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. To whichis added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Pheedrus. 55, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRTASUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman, 55. 
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THEODORET and EHVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 4273 and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 55. 


THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 35. 6@. each. 


THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rey. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

— An Analysis and Summary 
of. ByJ.T.Wheeler. 55. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5y. 

URE’S oe A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 5S. 
each. 

—— Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7s, 6d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 


2 vols. 


LL.D. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated | 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 


Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’In- 
génu, and other Tales. 3s, 6d. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5.5. 

—— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations, 55. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell, With Index and 18 | 
Steel Engravings. 55. | 


WELLINGTON, Victories of. 
See MAXWELL. 


WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A.M. 
Lewis. 35. 6d. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Hirusean, Roman. flus- 
trated. 55. : 


WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selborne. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 55. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6d. 


WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 55. 


WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rey. Canon 
Venables. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D. Gali s55: 


XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols, 55. each, 


YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 35. 6d. 


—— Tour in Ireland, with 
General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited byB. Thorpe. 5s. 


teee YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


The volumes are printed in a handy size (64x 4} in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 


Price, in cloth, 2s, net ; in leather,.3s. net. 


“The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. . . . A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’— Bookman. 

‘ Charmingly tasteful.’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘Among favourite ‘thin paper” books none are better done than the 
admirable York Library. For a simple and attractive binding these 
volumes stand quite among the first of their kind. The price is two 
shillings net, and they are exceedingly good value for the money.’ 

St. James’s Gazette, 

‘These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.’"— Votes and Queries. 

“ A series of books which for attractiveness and handiness would takea 
lot of beating.’—/a/l Vall Gazette. 

* One of the most beautiful series of books ever issued to the public, and 
marvellously cheap.’— Manchester Courier. 


The following volumes are now ready: 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited’ by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 
2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction, by A, H. BULLEN. 


3 vols, 


* Admirers of ‘* Burton’s Anatomy ” can hardly hope for a better edition.’ 
Morning Post. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MoTTrEevUx’s Translation, re- 
vised. With LockHART’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 


of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, ; 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA.. Arranged 
and Edited by T. ASHE, B,A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 


THE YORK LIBRARY—continued. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


*," The contents of the volumes are as follows: Vol. I.—Essays : Repre- 
sentative Men. Vol Il.—Engtish Tratts: Conduct of Life: Nature. Vol. / IJ. 
—Society and Solitude: Letters and Social Aims: Addresses. Vol. IV.— 
Miscellaneous Pieces. Wol. V.—Poetical Works. 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 


vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev, CHARLES 
SwAn. Revised edition, by WyNNARD Hooper, M.A. 


‘To those whom things ancient delight, the book isa mine of enjoyment. Its 
appearance in so commodious a shape is a subject for congratulation ,.. The ‘‘ York 
Library ” reprint is ideal’—WNotes and Queries. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated-by ANNA SWANWICK, LL D. 


Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by KaRL BREUL, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. 


‘Will, we hope, be widely patronised, for the book has the great advantage of 
an admirable introduction and bibliography by Dr. Karl Bruel. No one speaks 
with more authority on the subject ’—A theneunt, 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE FAuvn). 
IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteris- 


tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 


of Elia, and Eliana, 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 


OF. ‘Translated by GEORGE Lonc, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C. HAZzLitT. 3 vols, 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas M 
William Roper, and his Letters to M argaret Roper and others. _ Edited, 


ore, by — 


with Introduction and Notes, by GEorGm SAMPSON, [Zn the Press. — 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Witha 
Biographical Introduction by MoNcURE D. Conway. 3 vols. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. KeGAN PauL, Third edition. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and GEORGE LONG, M.A. 4 vols, 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, with facsimiles of the original illustrations, 


SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F, RYLAND, M.A. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 


years 1787, 1788, and 1789, Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. - 
BETHAM EDWARDS, : 


Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


BELLS ee ee 


‘SsBeE GREAT MASTERS 
. IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
EDITED BY G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


~ Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and PLotogravure Frontispiece. 5s. net each. 


The following Volumes have been issued : 


BOTTICELLI. By A, Srreerer. 2nd Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorvr. 
CORREGGIO. By Sze_wyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeIL RusurortH, M.A. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the MarcuEsa BURLAMACCHI. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinnzss. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hore REA. 2nd Edition. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr..W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
_ GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Erue. HAtsevy. 
FRANCIA. By GeorcE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE. By Hersest Cook, M.A. 
GIOTTO. By F. MAson PERKINS. 
FRANS HALS. By Gmratp S. Davins, M.A. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorcs C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A. 
MANTEGNA. By Maup CRUTTWELL. 
MEMLINC. By W.’H. James WEALE. 
ee ANGELO. By Lord RonaLpD SUTHERLAND Gower, M.A., 
PERUGINO. By G.C. WiILLIAMsoN, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Warers, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By EveLtyn Marcu PHILLIPPS. 
RAPHAEL. By H. StracHeEy. 2nd Edition. 
REMBRANDT. By Matcotm BELL. 2nd Edition. 
RUBENS. By Hore REa. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. Bv:Maup CruTtTweELu. 2nd Edition. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Sroucuron HoLporn, M.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 3rd Edition. 
WATTEAU. By EpGcUMBE STALEY, B.A. 
WILKIE. By Lord RonaLD SurHERLAND GOWER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Others to follow. 


THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW 
WitH INTRODUCTIONS AND GLOSSARIES BY JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price 1s. 6¢. net per volume ; 
also a cheaper edition, 1s. net per volume; or 2s. net in limp leather; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 55. net per 
volume. 

Now Complete in 39 Volumes. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


WELL. MACBETH, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
HAMLET. OTHELLO. 
JULIUS CAISAR. PERICLES. 


KING HENRY IV. Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part Il. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part li. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


KING HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALE. 

KING RICHARD II. POEMS. “ 


KING RICHARD III, SONNETS. 


* A fascinating little edition.—WVotes and Queries. 

© A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.'— Westminster Gazette. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be censidered 
éditions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded,’—Studio. 

‘Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shae we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare—without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes—can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue; which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints,’— 
Vanity Fair. 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration; such stout laid paper will last for ages, 


n this account alone, the ‘Chiswick’ shouid easily be first among pocket Shake- 
speares.’— Pali Mall Gazette, y z Py Ss 6: 


*," The Chiswick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volumes, 
full gilt back, price 36s. net. 


a 


( 
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New Editions, foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THER 


PAT PSH «PORTS: 


*This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


* An excellent series. 


Small, handy, and complete.’—Saturday Review. 


Akenside. Edited by Rey. A. Dyce. 
Beattle. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 


*Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 


Butler. 
2 vols. 


Campbell. Kdited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 


Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 


Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 


Churchill. Edited by Jas, Hannay. 


Edited by R. B. Johnson, 


2 vols. 

*Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols, 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 


Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
FS.A. 8 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 

' Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 


Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson, With Portrait, 


*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 


. LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited bythah, y A.B. 
Grosart. fad 

*Herrick. Edited by George 


Saintsbury. 2 vols. 


*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken, 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Dennis, 8 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols, 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to i650, 
nas by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 


Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A, 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Hdited by 
Rey. A. Dyce. 

Shelley, Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Hdited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 


Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 8 vols, 


Thomson. Hdited by the Rey. D. 
O. Tovey. 2 vols, 


Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations, Hdited by the 


Rev. H. Lyte. 
Edited by Prot. 


Wordsworth. 
Edited by J. Yeowell. 


Dowden. 7 vols. 
2 vols. Edited by the 


Wyatt. 
Young. 
Rev. J. Mitford. 


These volumes may also be had bound in I)ish linen, with design in gold on! side 
and back by Glesson White, and gilt top, 3s, 6d. each net. 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective’ departments, 


* The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 


prices.’—Oxford Magazine. 


Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each, 
| Fencing. By H.A. Commorn Dunn. 


Crieket. 

Cricket. 
EK, Lytrerton. 

Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. C0. Nerpuam, 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WILBERFORCE. with, a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hrtiyarp. 

Squash Tennis. By Eusracz H. 
MiiEes. Double vol. 2s, 


Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 


By Frup C, Honan. 


By Jutian MarsHati, Major J.Srens, | 


and Rev. J. A. Annan Tart. 


Golf. By H. S. CO. Evzrarp. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Gory 
Rixon, 


Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
Woopeate, 
Sailing. By E. F. Knreur, dbl.vol. 2s, 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
RacstER CoBBert. 
Camping out. 
ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Haywarp, 
Double vol. 2s. 


By A, A. Macpon- | Hockey. By F. 8. 


By the Hon. and Rev. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Cycling. By H. H. Grirrin,L.A.C., 
N.C.U., 0.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aanes Woop. Double 
vol. 2s, 

Wrestling. By Watrer Axgm. 
sTronG. New Edition. 

| Broadsword and  Singlestick. 
By R. G. ALLANSON- Winn and CO. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, 

Gymnastics. By A, F, JEnxin. 
Double vol. 2s. 


| Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 


play Exercises. Compiled by 
F, Gar. 
| Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cos- 


| Football — Rugby Game. 


Bert and A, F. JENKIN. 
Dumb-bells. By F, Grar. 
By 


Harry VASssaLu. 


_ Football—Association Game. By 


| Skating. By Dovanas 


Mountaineering. By Dr. CuaupE | 


Witson. Double vol. 2s, 
Athletics. By H. H. Garrrin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Kurr,V.C, 
Boxing. By R. G. Auuanson-WInn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 


C. W. Atcock. Revised Edition. 
CRESWELL. 


ApaMs. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s, 

Baseball. By Newron CRANE. 

Rounders, Fieldbali, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. WaLkeR and C. C0. Mort. 

Dancing. By Epwarp Scort. 

Double vol. 2s. 


New Edition. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 


‘No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each, Globe, 


Bridge. By ‘Trmprar,’ 
Whist. By Dr. Wm. Poxs, F.R.8. 
Solo Whist. By Rosgnt F. Green. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 
Hints on Billiards. By J. P 
Bucuanan. Double vol. 2s, 
Chess. By Rozerr F, Green. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws, 
Chess Openings. By I. Gunssxxe. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 
By ‘ Berkeriby’ 
Reversi and Go Bang. 


By ‘ BERKELhYy,’ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


Bézique and Cribbage. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


Ecarté and Euchre. 


By ‘ BerkELry.’ 


at Piquet and RubiconPiquet. 


By ‘ BELawizy.’ 


| Skat. By Lovis Dat, 


*,* A'Skat Scoring-book. ~ 1s. 


Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, &. By 
BaxtTER- Wray. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 
By Mrs, Lavrnencr Gomme, 


| Round Games, including Poker, 


Deel S° CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. met each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jamxs G. 
Gitcurist, A.M, M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 


Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M A, 
CANTERBURY. By Harriey WiruHeErs. sth Edition. 
CARLISLE By C. Kine ELgy. 
CHESTER. By Cuarves Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 
CHICHESTER. By H.C. Corvettes, A.R.1.B.A. 2nd Edition. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Bycatr, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 
ELY. By Rev. W. D, Swretinc, M.A. and Edition. 
EXETER. By Percy AppLEsHAW, B.A, 2nd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J.L j. Mass#, M.A, 3rd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hucu Fi-HErR, A-.R.E. end Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. ByA B.Cutrron. end Edition. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenpricx, B.A. 3rd Edition. 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
NORWICH. ByC.H. B. QuenNELL. 2nd Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetine. 2nd Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Cecit Hater, B.A. 
ROCHESTER. BvG. H. Parmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 
ST. ASAPH. By P. B. IRonsipE Bax. 
ST. DAVID’S. By Puitip Rosson, A.R.1.B,A. 
ST, PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. by Rev. J.H Bernarp, M.A.,D.D. 2nd Edition. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. ARTHUR Dimocx, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised: 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Grorce Wortey. 
SALISBURY. By GLtezson Wuire. 3rd Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arruur Dimock M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy DEARvER, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
WINCHES!ER. By P. W. Sercrant. 3rd Edition, 
WORCESTER. By E. F. StraANGE. 2nd Edition. 

. YORK. By A. CLurron-Brocx, M.A. 3rd Edition. 


Uniform with above Series, Now ready. 1s. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon RouTiEpGE 


M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By CuHarvtes Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 


_ TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Massif, M.A. 


ae week MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
T. Perkins, M.A. ; 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuarves HiaTr. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, By Harotp Baker. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Myine. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME), By Cuartes Hiart. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 


The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
. English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


2348 PAGES. 50CO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. é 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr, MURRAY, Editor of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary, says:—‘In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on itsown lines The defini- 
tions,’ or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in * Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
‘done within the limits.’ : 

Protes-or JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.1.., LL,D:. Editor of 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ says :—‘ The new edition of ‘ Webster's International 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country, 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Profesaor A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., D,D., says:—‘It is indeed a marvellous 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.’ 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harrow, says :—‘{ have always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “ Century.” For 
daily and hourly reference, ‘‘ Webster” seems to me unrivalled,’ 


Prospectuses, with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK HOUSE, 


PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
40;000, S.& 5S. x06. 
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